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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


No  man  that  is  not  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  things 
among  us  can  be  ignorant,  that  in  the  last^  and  especially  in  the 
present  age,  there  have  been  many  books  published,  the  manifest 
design  of  which  was  to  set  aside  revealed  religion.  Never  in  any 
country  where  Christianity  is  professed,  were  there  such  repeated 
attempts  to  subvert  its  divine  authority,  carried  oh  sometimes  under 
various  disguises,  and  at  other  times  without  a  disguise  at  all.  The 
most  noted  writers  on  that  side  have  been  at  liberty  to  produce 
their  strongest  objections ;  these  objections  have  been  detailed  by 
others ;  and  many  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Christianity 
hath  received  very  sensible  wounds  by  the  several  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it,  and  that  they  have  greatly  hurt  its  credit,  and 
weakened  its  authority. 

But  whosoever  will  be  at  the  pains  impartially  to  examine  those 
of  the  deistical  writers  that  have  hitherto  appeared  among  us,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  answers  which  have  been  made  to  them, 
will  findy  that  upon  a  nearer  view  they  are  far  from  being  so  formi- 
dable as  some  have  been  apt  to  apprehend.  And  since  there  are 
few  that  have  leisure  or  patience  for  a  particular  inquiry  into  the 
several  writings  which  have  appeared  in  this  controversy,  some 
judicious  persons,  who  wish  well  to  the  interest  of  our  common 
Christianity,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  of  real  service 
to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  most  noted  books  that  have  been 
published  against  revealed  religion  for  above  a  century  past,  together 
with  proper  observations  upon  them.  From  such  a  view,  the  reader 
might  be  enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  the  several  turns  this  con- 
troversy hath  taken,  how  often  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion  have 
thought  proper  to  change  their  methods  of  attack,  the  different  dis- 
guises and  appearances  they  have  put  on,  and  the  several  schemes 
they  have  formed,  all  directed  to  one  main  end,  viz.  to  set  aside  reve- 
lation, and  to  substitute  mere  natural  religion,  or,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  some  of  them,  no  religion  at  all,  in  its  room. 

Upon  such  a  comparison  between  those  that  have  attacked  Chris- 
tianity, and  those  that  have  been  written  in  defence  of  it,  it  would 
appear,  that  if  it  be  really  true,  that  deism  and  infidelity  have  made 
a  great  progress  among  us,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  something 
ehe  than  the  force  of  reason  and  argument;  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  in  no  danger  from  afree  and  impartial  inquiiy;  and  that 
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the  most  plausible  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  it, 
though  advanced  with  great  confidence,  and  frequently  repeated, 
have  been  fairly  and  solidly  confuted.  Such  a  view  would  make  it 
manifest,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  not  generally  be- 
liaved  as  became  fair  adversaries,  but  have  rather  acted  as  if  they 
judged  any  arts  lawful  by  which  they  thought  they  might  gain  their 
cause.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts  for  above  a 
century  past,  they  have  really  been  able  to  say  but  little  against  the 
Christian  religion,  considered  in  its  original  purity^  as  delivered  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  to  invalidate  the  solid  evidences  by 
which  it  is  attested  and  confirmed. 

^  For  these  reasons  it  hath  been  judged,  that  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  deisMcal  writers  of  the  last  and  present  age 
might  be  of  great  use.  And  as  the  course  of  my  studies  hath  led 
me  to  be  conversant  in  several  of  those  writings  which  have  been 
published  on  both  sides  in  this  important  controversy,  it  was  urged 
upon  me,  by  some  persons  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  to  under- 
take this  work.  There  was  one  great  objection,  which  hindered  me 
for  some  time  from  attempting  it,  and  which  still  appeareth  to  me  to 
be  of  no  small  weight,  and  that  is,  that  as,  according  to  the  plan 
that  was  formed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
answers  published  to  the  books  I  should  have  occasion  to  mention, 
this  would  oblige  me  to  take  notice  of  some  of  my  own.  I  am  sen- 
sible how  difficult  it  is  for  an  author  to  speak  of  his  own  perform- 
ances, in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  intrench  upon  the  rules  of 
decency.  If  he  give  a  favourable  character  of  them,  this  will  be 
interpreted  as  a  proof  of  his  vanity,  any  appearance  of  which  is 
usually  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
should  make  no  mention  of  his  own  books  at  all,  where  the  nature 
of  the  design  in  which  he  is  engaged  makes  it  proper  for  him  to 
mention  them,  this  might  perhaps  be  censured  as  a  false  and  affected 
modesty.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  clear  of  these  extremes ; 
and,  for  tliis  reason,  it  would  have  been  a  particular  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  seen  this  work  undertaken  by  another  hand  ;  but  as  this 
hath  not  been  done,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  attempt  it  myself,  than 
that  a  work,  which  I  cannot  but  think  might  be  of  real  service, 
should  be  neglected.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a  distinct  notice 
should  be  taken  of  all  the  writers  that  have  appeared  among  us 
against  revealed  religion  for  this  century  past.  This,  if  it  could  be 
executed,  would  take  too  large  a  compass,  and  be  of  no  great  use. 
A  view  of  the  principal  of  them,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  noise,  may  be  sufficient.  And  the  design  is  not 
to  give  an  historical  aecount  'Of  the  authors,  or  of  their  personal 
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characters,  but  to  give  some  idea  of  their  writings,  which  alone  we 
have  properly  to  do  with. 

The  method  proposed,  and  for  the  most  part  pursued,  is  this  : 
The  several  writers  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
appeared.  Some  account  is  given  of  their  writings,  and  of  the 
several  schemes  they  have  advanced,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  revelation 
is  concerned.  And  great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  them,  according  to  the  best  judgment  I  could  form  of 
their  design.  Some  observations  are  added,  which  may  help  to  lead 
the  reader  into  a  just  notion  of  those  writings,  and  to  detect  and 
obviate  the  iU  tendency  of  them.  There  is  aljso  an  account  sub* 
joined  of  the  answers  that  were  published ;  not  all  of  them,  but 
some  of  the  most  remarkable,  or  such  as  have  come  under  the 
author's  special  notice.  And  very  probably  some  have  been  omitted, 
which  might  well  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

This  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  following  work ;  at 
the  end  of  which  there  are  some  reflections  subjoined,  which  seem 
naturally  to  arise  upon  such  a  view  as  is  here  given.  Observations 
are  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  deists  in  the  management  of  the 
argument.  And  the  whole  concludes  with  a  brief  representation  of 
the  evidences  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  excellent  nature 
and  tendency. 

What  has  been  now  laid  before  the  reader,  is  taken  from  the  Pre- 
face to  the  first  edition:  and  it  gives  a  just  account  of  the  original 
nature  and  design  of  this  work,  which  was  at  first  intended  only  to 
make   up  one    volume.      But    not    long    aflcr    the    publication 
of  it,  I  was  put  in  mind  of  a  considerable  omission  I  had  been  guilty 
of  in  making  no  mention  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  wiSis  looked  upon  to  bo 
one  of  the  most  subtle  writers  that  had  of  late  appeared  against 
Christianity.      About  the  same  time  was  published,  a  pompous 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  in  five 
volumes  quarto,  the  last  three  of  which  seemed  to  be  principally 
intended  against  revealed,  and  even  against  some  iinportant  prhi- 
ciples  of  what  is  usually  called  natural,  religion.    Some  persons,  for 
whose  judgment  and  friendship  I  have  a  great  regard,  were  of 
opinion,  that,  to  complete  the  design  which  was  proposed  in  publish- 
ing the  View  of  the  Deislical  Writersy  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
distinct  notice  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Lord  Bolingbroke : 
and  that  in  that  case  it  might  be  of  use  to  make  more  large  and 
particular  observations  upon  them,  than  could  properly  be  done 
wbere  a  number  of  writers  came  under  consideration.  This  produced 
a  second  volume,  which,  though  it  had  the  same  title  with  the 
former,  viz.  A  ViewMfihc  De'aiical  Writers,  yet  diflered  from  it  in 
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this,  th^t  it  did  not  contain  strictures  and  observations  upon  a  variety 
of  authors,  but  a  large  and  particular  consideration  of  the  only  two 
there  examined,  ^iz.  Mr.  Hume  and  the  late  Lord  BoUngbroke, 
especially  the  latter.  And  this  was  judged  necessary,  considering 
his  Lordship's  high  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  the  objections  against  Christianity  which  he  hath  not  repeated 
and  urged  in  one  part  or  other  of  his  works,  and  that  with  a  peculiar 
confidence,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  reason  and  vivacity  of 
imagination  he  was  master  of.  And  as  I  then  thought  I  had 
finished  the  design,  that  volume  ended  with  an  Address  to  Deists 
andprofessed  Christians,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  proper  con- 
clusion of  the  whole. 

But  after  the  second  volume  was  published,  some  letters  were 
sent  me,  relating  both  to  that  and  the  former  volume,  which  put  me 
upon  reconsidering  some  things  in  them,  and  making  farther 
additions  and  illustrations,  which  I  thought  might  be  of  advantage 
to  the  main  design.  These  were  thrown  into  a  Supplement,  which 
made  up  a  third  volume,  and  was  published  separately  for  the  use 
of  those  who  had  purchased  the  two  former. 

It  gives  me  some  concern,  that  this  work  is  become  so  much 
larger  than  Vas  at  first  intended,  which  I  am  afraid  will  prove  a 
disadvantage  to  it,  and  disgust  or  discourage  some  readers.  But  I 
hope  favourable  allowances  will  be  made,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  design,  and  the  variety  of  matters  here  treated  of.  I  believe  it 
will  appear,  that  there  are  few  objections  which  have  been  advanced 
in  this  controversy,  but  what  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  following 
work,  and  either  sufficiently  obviated,  or  references  are  made  to 
books  where  fuller  answers  are  to  be  found. 

May  God  in  his  holy  providence  follow  what  is  now  published 
with  his  blessing,  that  it  may  prove  of  real  service  to  the  important 
interests  of  religion  among  us,  to  promote  which,  as  far  as  my  ability 
reaches,  I  shall  ever  account  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  hfe.  And 
it  should  be  the  matter  of  our  earnest  prayers  to  God,  that  all  those 
who  value  themselves  upon  the  honourable  name  and  privileges  of 
Christians,  may  join  in  united  efforts  to  support  so  glorious  a  cause, 
in  which  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  true  religion  and 
virtue,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  present  and 
eternal  happiness  of  individuals,  are  so  nearly  concerned. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add,  but  that  in  this  as  well  as  the  former 
editions  the  whole  is  conducted  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  were 
written  to  my  most  worthy  and  much  esteemed  friend,  the  reverend 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector  of  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, in  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 
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The  comparative  inefficiency  of  controversy,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  propagation  of  truth,  has  long  been  a  point  of  general 
agreement.  The  almost  impossibility  of  supplanting  the  notion  oi 
an  opponent  by  this  means,  has  passed  into  a  proverb;  and  the 
lists  of  polemical  contest,  in  particular,  resemble  not  so  much  a 
field  of  battle  for  the  dispute  of  territory,  as  an  arena  for  fencing,  in 
which  the  antagonists  practise  the  use  of  weapons  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  scanty  frontiers,  which  are  often  the  grounds  of  an  endless 
litigation,  neither  admitting  of  decision  nor  appeal. 

It  is  further  observable,  in  theological  controversy,  that  the  acri- 
mony which  it  has  displayed,  has  generally  been  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  points  at  issue ;  so  that,  what  may  be 
culled  the  civil  dissensions  of  divines,  have  ever  been  the  most  ran- 
corous ;  and  where  the  proximity  of  the  parties  has  enabled  them  to 
grapple  each  other  closely,  the  strife  has  been  marked  by  the  dead- 
liest bitterness. 

Neither  of  these  features,  however,  have  characterized  the  great 
preliminary  discussion,  on  the  decision  of  which  depends  the  very 
existence  of  all  the  minor  points  of  variance  auiong  divines.  The 
deistical  controversy  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  momentous  that 
ever  attracted  the  notice,  and  employed  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.  In  it  are  involved  no  less  than  the  claims  of  the  word  of  God 
on  the  attention  of  men,  the  truth  or  imposture  of  the  entire  system 
of  Christianity,  and,  by  inference,  of  every  other  form  of  religious 
belief;  so  that  the  eternity  of  man's  existence,  the  dignity  or  insig- 
nificance of  his  nature,  the  whole  compass  of  his  interests,  the  ex- 
treme possibiJities  of  good  and  ill — all  hang  suspended  on  the  issue 
of  this  mighty  contest. 

With  these  considerations,  the  earUer  disputants,  on  both  sides, 
8eem  to  have  been  deeply  impressed.  The  purer  and  more  pro- 
found school  of  Freethinkers,  though  they  had  no  personal  joys 
and  consolations  dependent  on  the  result  of  their  labours,  and  nothings 
to  hope  from  success  but  the  insignia  of  victory,  yet  seemed  consci- 
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entiously  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  and  not  altogether 
insensible  to  the  magnitude  of  the  question.  Accordingly^  they 
wrote  for  the  most  part  with  seriousness  and  dignity ;  they  ever 
maintained  at  least  the  semblance  of  reasoning ;  and  even,  when  be- 
trayed into  sophism,  they  rarely  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the  intrinsic 
greatness  of  the  subject  they  were  discussing.  It  seems  natural  to 
expect,  that  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  whose  dearest  interests 
were  embarked  in  the  system  they  maintained,  should  conduct  their 
part  of  the  dispute  with  the  most  intense  energy,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  trembling  cautiousness,  lest  a  cause  of  such  universal 
interest  should  suffer  even  a  temporary  disadvantage  through  any 
oversight  of  theirs.  Accordingly,  the  writings  of  the  earlier  de- 
fenders of  revelation  supply  some  of  the  most  invaluable  models  of 
fair  and  philosophical  investigation  of  which  our  literature  can  boast. 
Massive  learning,  relieved  of  its  cumbrousness  by  masterly  arrange- 
ment--close  and  compact  argument,  which  disdained  in  its  progress 
any  declamatory  flourishes  which  could  indicate  a  premature  triumph 
— unassuming  boldness  and  steadiness  of  purpose — the  candour 
that  scorned  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  generosity  that 
spared  the  fallen  and  the  misguided — such  were  the  attributes 
which  distinguished,  throughout  the  contest,  these  illustrious  de- 
fenders of  the  faith.  The  more  recent  aspect  of  the  controversy 
has  been  somewhat  different.  In  the  battle  waged  by  philosophers, 
victory  had  plainly  declared  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  The 
wretched  and  desperate  adherents  of  the  conquered  party,  have  sub- 
sequently seemed  to  fight,  not  for  conquest,  but  existence.  In  their 
desperation  they  have  lost  their  discipline;  and  their  opponents, 
consequently,  in  the  security  of  success,  have  in  some  instances 
deemed  it  sufficient  to  chastise  their  insolence  with  the  appropriate 
scourge  of  ridicule. 

The  earlier  annals  of  the  deistical  controversy  have  been  recorded, 
with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  that  invaluable  work 
of  which  a  new  edition  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  merely  historical.  It  constitutes  of  itself  a 
most  masterly  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  abounds  with 
unanswerable  arguments  against  every  species  of  infidelity,  and  con- 
fers upon  its  author  the  rank  of  an  eminent  defender  of  the  authen- 
ticity and  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  will  be  the  design  of  the 
writer,  in  the  following  introductory  pages,  to  present  a  cursory, 
but,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  deistical  wri- 
tings which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Leland 's 
treatise ;  and  of  those  productions,  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  which  they  have  given  rise.     In  one  respect  the  execu- 
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tioQ  of  this  task  must  of  necessity  be  defective.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  infidel  writers  of  modern  times  have,  for  an  obvious  reason,  be- 
taken themselves  to  arguments  which  are  undeserving  of  a  parti- 
cular mention  here,  as  they  have  long  ago  been  exposed  and  refuted. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extended  promulgation  of  sceptical 
opinions  in  modem  times,  has  called  forth  a  series  of  works  iu 
defence  of  Christianity,  not  so  substantially  different  as  to  require  a 
separate  analysis— a  process  inconsistent  with  the  limits  allotted  to 
this  Introduction. 

The  most  recent  impugner  of  divine  revelation,  whose  writings 
underwent  the  scrutiny  of  Dr.  Leland,  was  David  Hume.  His 
philosophical  writings,  in  general,  were  siAjected  to  a  searching 
analysis,  and,  had  no  other  reply  appeared,  they  would  have  been 
regarded  as  fully  and  fairly  refuted.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
most  strictly  argumentative,  and  therefore  the  most  formidable  of 
his  writings,  (the  Essay  on  Miracles),  has  been  answered  by  Dr. 
George  Campbell,  in  a  work,  which  for  perspicuity  and  force  of 
reasoning,  and  for  the  candid  and  catholic  spirit  which  it  displays 
throughout,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  models  of 
theological  controversy,  and  one  of  the  grandest  bulwarks  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Although  the  learned  author  of  the  following  work 
has  bestowed  much  of  his  labour  and  ingenuity  upon  that  part  of  it 
which  he  has  devoted  to  Mr.  Hume's  celebrated  essay,  yet,  as  Dr. 
Campbell's  refutation  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
and  triumphant,  it  may  be  proper  to  present,  in  this  place,  a  brief 
view  of  the  line  of  argument  he  has  adopted. 

It  was  the  design  of  Mr.  Hume  to  prove,  that  miracles  wrought 
in  support  of  a  system  of  religion,  could  be  rationally  received  only 
by  those  who  witnessed  them.  He  declares,  tliat  '^  a  miracle  sup- 
ported by  any  human  testimony,  is  more  properly  a  subject  of 
derision  than  of  argument;*'  and,  again,  that  ^'no  testimony  for  any 
kind  of  miracle  can  ever  possibly  amount  to  a  probability,  much 
less  to  a  proof."  His  argument^,  in  ^support  of  Uiis  position,  has 
been  thus  compendiously  stated  by  Dr.  Campbell. 

**  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters 
of  fact  Experience  is  in  some  things  variable,  iu  some  things 
uniform.  A  variable  experience  gives  rise  only  to  probability  ;  an 
uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof.  Probability  always  sup- 
poses an  opposition  of  experiments  and  observations,  where  the  one 
side  is  found  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of 
evidence  proportioned  to  the  superiority.  In  such  cases  we  must 
belance  the  opposite  experiments,  and  deduct  the  lesser  number 
from  (ho  greater,  in  .order  to^  know  the  exact  force  of  the  superior 
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evidence.  Our  belief  or  assurance  of  any  fact,  from  the  report  of 
eye-witnesses,  is  derived  from 'no  other  principle  than  experience; 
that  is,  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and  of 
the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the  reports  of  witnesses.  Now  if 
the  fact  attested  partakes  of  the  marvellous,  if  it  is  such  as  has  sel- 
dom fallen  under  our  observation,  here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences,  of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force 
goes,  and  the  superior  can  only  opemte  on  the  mind  by  the  force 
which  remains.  The  very  same  principle  of  experience,  which  gives 
a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  gives 
us  also,  in  this  case,  another  degree  of  assurance  against  the  fact 
which  they  endeavour  to  establish;  from  which  contradiction  there 
necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise,  and  mutual  destruction  of  belief 
and  authority.  Further,  if  the  fact  affirmed  by  the  witnesses,  in- 
stead of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous ;  if,  besides,  the 
testimony  considered  apart  and  in  itself  amounts  to  an  entire  proof; 
in  that  case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  strongest 
must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  its  antagonist.  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established 
these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fact,  is  as  entire,  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  And  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  it  can- 
not be  surmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  from  testimony.  A 
miracle  therefore,  however  attested,  can  never  be  rendered  credible, 
even  in  the  lowest  degree." 

The  fallacies  into  which  such  writers  as  Mr.  Hume  are  betrayed, 
will  be  generally  found  to  reside  in  those  elementary  premises,  in 
which  error  lies  so  contiguous  to  truth,  that  its  divergence  is  the 
least  perceptible.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  his  definition  of  a 
miracle,  an  inaccuracy  which  his  opponent  has  not  fully  exposed. 
He  describes  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  less  figuratively  expresses  it,  a  *'  violation  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature."  It  might  seem  captious,  to  infer  from  this  latter 
expression,  that  every  unusual  event  must  be  regarded  as  miraculous. 
A  far  more  vital  objection,  however,  may  be  urged  against  it.  Let 
k  be  remembered,  that  by  the  very  nature  of  his  argument,  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  is  excluded,  and  therefore,  that  our  judgment 
respecting  the  ordinary  course  of  natui*e  must  be  formed  solely  upon 
personal  observation.  But  with  how  few,  comparatively,  of  the 
operations  of  nature  are  we  personally  acquainted ;  in  how  much 
fewer  cases  can  we  trace  them  to  their  efficient  causes ;  and  in  how 
very  few  instances  do  we  understand  the  mode  or  principle  by  which 
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those  hidden  causes  effect  the  results  which  we  observe  !  In  short, 
after  all  our  dogmatizing  respecting  the  usual  course  of  nature,  the 
only  universal  principle  that  we  can  lay  down  is,  that  every  effectmust 
have  had  an  adequate  cause ;  and  with  this  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  miracles  never  interfere.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  contended,  that  a  peculiar  cause  was  in  these  instances 
put  into  operation,  and  one  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
effect.  The  evidences  of  which  extraordinary  interposition  are  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  miracles  themselves,  but  in  collateral  direc- 
tions,— as  in  the  circumstantial  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  where  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  and  the  antecedent  delivery  of  the  predic- 
tion, rest  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  with  the  most  undoubted 
historical  facts ;  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  or  the  existence  of 
General  Washington. 

These  observations  derive  their  importance,  from  the  constant  and 
mischievous  use  which  the  essayist  makes  of  his  definition.     Dr. 
Campbell,  however,  chiefly  confines  his  reply  to  that  part  of  the 
argument  which  respects  the  evidence  of  testimony ;  and,  on  this 
ground,  has  produced  a  refutation  which  must  satisfy  every  candid 
and  intelligent  mind.     In  the  execution  of  his  design,  he  first  de- 
monstrates the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  position,  that  the  evidence  of 
testimony  is  derived  solely  from  experience,  by  showing,  that  prior 
to  experience,  the  declarations  of  others  have  a  natural  and  inde- 
pendent influence  on  our  belief.     This  he  illustrates  by  noticing, 
that  the  fullest  assent  to  testimony,  however  supported,  is  given  by 
children,  and  inexperienced  persons;  and  that  increased  experience 
inspires  a  diffidence  rather  than  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
others.     He  establishes,  that  the  presumption   prior  to   personal 
knowledge,  is  in  unison  with  the  testimony,  not  against  it ;  and 
removes  the  objection,  that  experience  often  corrects  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  others,  by  showing,  that  the  same  fact  is  equally  true 
of  the  reports  of  our  own  memory ;  though  it  would  be  highly  absurd 
to  infer  fi'om  hence,  that  the  evidence  of  memory  is  derived  from 
experience.     He  then  adverts  to  the  next  principal  position  taken 
by  the  essayist,  which  he  proves  to  be  equally  untenable.     ''  When 
the  fact  attested,'*  says  Mr.  Hume,  '^  is  such  as  has  seldom  fallen 
under  our  observation,  there  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experi- 
ences, of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes, 
and  the  superior  can  only  operate  upon  the  mind  by  the  force 
which  remains."    Aft:er  exposing,  with  great  felicity,  the  show  of 
arithmetical  precision  exhibited  in  the  above  argument,  he  proposes 
a  case  in  confutation,  the  statement  of  which  may  be  thus  abridged. 
I  have  lived  for  some  years  near  a  ferry ;  I  know  that  the  passage- 
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boat  has  crossed  the  river  a  thousand  times,  and  as  often  returned 
safe  ;  but  I  have  just  met  an  unknown  man,  who  assures  me  that 
it  lias  foundered,  with  all  its  passengers,  before  his  eyes.  Here  are, 
what  Mr.  Hume  would  call,  opposite  experiences.  How  am  I  to 
balance  them  ?  Must  I  set  the  two  thousand  instances  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  single  instance  alleged  on  the  other  ?  In  this  case,  I 
have  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  that  my  in- 
formation is  false.  Or  must  I,  before  I  beUeve  it,  have  two  thou- 
sand times  as  much  evidence  for  the  single  instance,  as  that  which 
I  have  for  any  of  the  opposite  ones  ?  This  is  impossible,  since  for 
many  of  them,  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses.  Or,  otice 
more,  must  the  evidence  I  have  of  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  be  a 
full  equivalent  to  the  two  thousand  instances  which  oppose  his 
statement  ?  This,  again,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  witness  is, 
by  the  supposition,  a  perfect  stranger.  Yet  these  appear  to  be  the 
only  modes  by  which  the  contrary  experiences  can  be  balanced. 
But,  suppose  it  be  said,  '  What  then,  is  such  weak  evidence  of  tes- 
timony incapable  of  being  refuted?'  I  reply,  by  no  means; 
although  the  contrary  experiences,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  talks  so 
much,  are  utterly  unable  to  set  it  aside.  For,  first,  it  may  be  in- 
validated by  contradictory  testimony.  The  next  stranger  whom  I 
meet  declares,  that  the  whole  tale  is  a  fiction,  for  that  he  saw  the 
boat  and  all  the  passengers  come  to  land  in  safety.  Here  is  a 
weight,  thrown  at  once  into  the  opposite  scale,  of  more  account 
than  all  the  two  thousand  opposite  instances  put  together.  My 
former  experience  vanishes  from  my  recollection ;  my  mind  hangs 
in  suspense  between  the  two  contrary  declarations,  until  it  is  set  at 
ease  by  corroborations  of  the  second  report,  by  the  next  three  or  four 
persons  whom  I  meet.  Again,  though  I  may  not  meet  with  any 
one  who  can  contradict  the  original  report,  the  testimony  of  my  in- 
formant may  be  invalidated  by  individuals  who  may  successively 
assure  me,  that  he  is  a  notorious  har,  and  that  he  is  continually 
forging  such  reports  for  the  mere  purpose  of  alarming  strangers. 
This,  though  not  so  direct  a  refutation  as  the  former,  is  a  further 
means  of  discrediting  a  testimony.  In  short,  though  the  direct 
counter  statements,  supposed  above,  may  be  balanced  against  each 
other,  as  being  of  ahomogeneous  kind,  yet  the  two  thousand  instances 
and  the  single  instance,  cannot  be  so  compared,  since  they  refer  to 
different  facts,  and  though  of  a  contrary  nature,  are  not  contradic- 
tory, and  may  therefore  both  be  consistently  believed.  Lastly, 
Dr.  Campbell  argues,  that  the  conclusion  from  experience  is  always 
general ;  and  runs  thus — 'This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ; 
such  an  event  may  be  reasonably  expected,  where  all  the  circuni- 
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stances  arc  entirely  similar.*  But  this  conclusion  must,  in  parti- 
cular cases,  be  exceedingly  insecure,  since,  though  all  the  htown 
circumstances  may  be  similar,  many  of  the  actval  circumstances 
may  be  unknown  and  dissimilar.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
from  testimony  is  always  particular ;  and  runs  thus — ^This  was 
the  fact  in  such  an  individual  instance.'  The  evidence,  therefore, 
resulting  from  experience^  is  necessarily  so  weak,  compared  with 
that  \>hich  results  from  testimony,  that  the  strongest  conviction, 
built  merely  on  the  former,  may  be  overturned  by  the  slightest  proof 
exhibited  by  the  latter.  Such  is  an  abstract  of  that  beautiful  line 
of  argument,  by  which  the  boasted  metaphysical  theory,  constiiicted 
by  Mr.  Hume  against  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  was  fairly  and 
finally  exploded.*  At  its  first  enunciation,  it  occasioned  much 
perplexity  and  alarm,  to  many  sincere  and  even  intelligent  believers; 
while  it  inspired  a  transitory  triumph  throughout  the  ranks  of  infi- 
delity. Very  soon,  however,  the  baseless  structure  was  smitten  with 
that  memorable  blow  under  which  it  fell,  and  it  is  now  only  remem- 
bered as  one  of  many  instances,  in]  which  the  proudest  champions  of 
scepticism  have,  after  long  and  loud  defiance,  done  involuntary 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  truth,  by  an  ignominious  fall,  and  an 
irretrievable  ruin. 

*'  Thus  I  have  shown,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  as  I  proposed,  that 
the  author's  reasoning  proceeds  on  a  false  hypothesis. — It  supposes 
testimony  to  derive  its  evidence  solely  from  experience,  which  is 
false. — It  supposes  by  consequence,  that  contrary  observations  have 
a  weight  in  opposing  testimony,  which  the  first  and  most  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  human  reason,  or,  if  you  Jike  the  term  better, 
common  8ense,*'evideutly  shows  that  they  have  not. — It  assigns  a 
rule  for  discovering  the  superiority  of  contrary  evidences,  which,  in 

*  A  curious  exempUfication  of  that  logical  acateness,  in  which  Dr.  Campbell  so 
far  sorpaBsed  hii  opponent,  occurs  in  the  following  note,  introduced  in  his  first 
section. 

''  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty,  though  the  matter  be  not  essential  to  the  design  of 
this  tract,  to  correct  an  oversight  in  the  Essayist,  who  always  supposes,  that,  where 
contrary  evidences  must  be  balanced,  the  probability  lies  in  the  remainder  or  sur- 
plus, when  the  less  number  is  subtracted  from  the  greater.  The  probability  does  not 
consist  in  the  surplus,  but  in  the  ratio,  or  geometrical  proportion,  which  the  numbers 
on  the  opposite  sides  bear  to  each  other.  I  explain  myself  thus.  In  favour  of  one 
suppoaed  event  there  are  100  similar  instances,  against  it  50.  In  another  case  under 
consideration,  the  favourable  instances  ate  60,  and  only  10  unfavourable.  Though 
the  difference,  or  arithmetical  proportion,  which  is  50,  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  the 
probability  is  by  no  means  equal,  as  the  author's  way  of  reasoning  implies.  The  pro- 
ba1>ility  of  the  first  event  is  as  100  to  50,  or  2  to  1.  The  probability  of  the  second  is 
as  60  to  10,  or  6  to  one.  Consequently,  on  comparing  the  different  examples,  though 
both  be  probftble,  the  second  is  thrice  as  probable  as  the  first" 
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the  latitude  there  given  it,  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  which 
it  is  impossible,  by  any  explication,  to  render  of  real  use.'* 

Having  disposed  of  the  sophistical  position,  on  which  Mr.  Hume 
founded  the  abstract  and  most  formidable  portion  of  his  reasoning 
against  miracles,  as  an  evidence  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Campbell 
animadverts  upon  his  opponent's  method  of  conducting  his  argu- 
ment ;  and  convicts  him,  in  several  instances,  of  a  degree  of  logical 
incapacity,  if  not  of  intentional  guile,  as  flagrant  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  entire  compass  of  the  deistical  writings. 

For  example,  he  has  two  distinct,  and  even  opposite  uses,  for  the 
term  experience,  on  which  so  much  of  his  argument  turns;  and, 
hence,  he  is  enabled  dexterously  to  shift  its  application  from  one 
thing  to  another,  until  his  reader  is  either  convinced  or  totally  be- 
wildered. "  It  is  a  miracle,"  says  Mr.  Hume, "  that  a  dead  man 
should  come  to  life,  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any 
age  or  country.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  uniform  experience 
against  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  that  event  would  not 
merit  that  appellation."  Here  he  plainly  intimates,  that  there  can 
only  be  a  uniform  experience  against  such  events  as  have  never  been 
observed  in  any  age  or  country.  He  is  not,  therefore,  referring  in 
this  place  to  personal  experience  (which  is  the  only  rendering  that 
can  give  force  or  meaning  to  some  other  branches  of  his  argument), 
since  personal  experience  does  not  extend  to  "  every  age  and  coun- 
try." The  greater  part  of  this  "experience,"  therefore,  is  solely  the 
result  of  testimony :  and  his  argument,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
the  following  ludicrous  paradox — '^  Testimony  is  not  entitled  to  the 
least  degree  of  faith,  but  as  far  as  it  is  supported  by  such  an  exten- 
sive experience  as,  if  we  had  not  had  a  previous  and  independent 
faith  in  testimony,  we  could  never  have  acquired."  Again — **  A 
miracle,"  says  he, "  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  as  a  firm 
and  unalterable  experience  hath  established  these  laws,  the  proof 
against  a  miracle  is  as  entire  as  any  ai^ument  from  experience  can 
possibly  be  imagined.'*  The  conciseness  and  consecutiveness  of 
such  passages  as  these — the  logical  form  into  which  Mr.  Hume 
casts  his  grossest  blunders — is  at  first  sight  somewhat  startling; 
but,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  *•  experience,"  which  he  terms 
"  firm  and  unalterable,''  and,  in  another  place,  •*  uniform,"  has  been 
already  shown  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  testimony :  but  this 
same  testimony  is  our  warrant  for  the  truth  of  those  very  miracles 
against  which  he  is  contending.  So  that  Mr.  Hume  appears,  with 
all  this  show  of  demonstration,  to  have  simply  fallen  into  that 
blunder,  or  rather  crept  into  that  fallacy,  so  well  known  to  young 
beginners  in  logic,  under  the  name  of  ^'begging  the  question  !" 
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The  Dr.  next  alludes  to  a  distinction,  ailfully  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hume,  between  events  that  are  "contrary  to  our  experience,'*  and 
such  as  are  "  not  conformable  to  it;"  the  latter  of  which^he  admits, 
are  capable  of  proof  by  testimony.     A  number  of  passages  are  then 
cited,  from  the  essay  itself,  in  which  the  author  manifestly  uses  the 
terms  as  mutually  interchangeable,  and  even  demonstrates   that 
they  are  entirely  synonymous.     He  further  puts  side  by  side — "  I 
own  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  may  admit  a  proof  from  human 
testimony;"  and,  in  another  place,  **  No  testimony  can  ever  possi- 
Uy  amount  to  a  probability,  much  less  to  a  proof."     Again,  by 
a  comparison  of  two  or  three  other  passages,  he  deduces  a  still 
more  ridiculous  contradiction.     '^  Suppose,"  says  the  essayist,  '^  all 
authors,  in  all  languages,  agree  that,  from  the  first  of  January, 
1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight 
days  ;  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event  is  still 
strong  and  lively  among  the  people — that  all  travellers,  who  return 
from  foreign  countries,  bring  us  account  of  the  same  ti-adition,  with- 
out the  least  variation  or  contradiction;    it   is  evident   that   our 
present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  of  that  fact,  ought  to 
receive  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes  whence  it 
mav  be  derived."     Now,  before  the  author  could  believe  such  a 
miracle  as  this,  he  must  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  proof  of  it  from 
testimony,  is  stronger  than  the  proof  against  it  from  experience ; 
but,  we  have  already  seen,  that  "  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact, 
there  is  as  direct  nnd  full  a  proof  against  the  existence  of  any  mira- 
cle as  can  possibly  be  imagined."     Whence,  then,  does  testimony 
derive  the  evidence  which  can  overturn  such  a  proof  as  this  ?    The 
reply  is,  in  Mr.  Hume's  own  words, ''  Testimony  hath  no  evidence, 
but  what  it  derives  from  experience ;  these  differ  from  each  other, 
only  as  the  species  from  the  genus."     Let  us  then  substitute  for 
^*  Testimony  '*    its   admitted   equivalent,   *'  Experience,"  and   Mr. 
Hume's  i^ument  for  his  eight  days  of  darkness,  assumes  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  and  irrefragable  form :  ''There  is  a  proof  of 

IT    FROM     BZPERIENCE,   WHICH    IS    SUPERIOR    TO    AS    ENTIRE     A 
PROOF    FROM    EXPERIENCE    AS    CAN    POSSIULY    BE    IMAGINED  !" 

Having  thus  triumphantly  defeated  the  most  celebrated  of  Mr. 
Hume's  deistical  arguments,  namely  that  against  all  miracles  what- 
soever. Dr.  Campbell  proceeds,  in  the  following  sections,  to  notice 
severally  those  which  respect  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  BiUe. 
In  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  part  of  his  book,  he  shows  there  is 
no  peculiar  presumption  against  those  which  are  said  to  have  been 
wrottght  in  support  of  religion.    This  he  substantiates,  by  refuting 
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Mr.  Hume's  opinion,  that  all  such  relations  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
two  powerful  passions  of  the  human  mind,  the  passion  for  the  mar- 
vellous, and  the  religious  affection.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these, 
he  shows  that  the  presumption  arising  from  it,  against  historical  ac- 
counts of  miracles  is  no  greater  than  that  against  any  other  extraor- 
dinary phenomena — of  electricity,  chemistry,  or  magnetism,  before 
such  phenomena  has  been  verified  by  experience;  yet  the  application 
of  Mr.  Hume's  principle,  in  these  cases,  would  be  obviously  absurd, 
and  would  arrest  the  progress  of  every  department  of  science,  by  inter- 
posing the  barrier  of  universal  scepticism.  With  respect,  again,  to 
the  religious  affection,  he  proves,  that  this  principle  tends  as  much 
to  obstruct  as  to  promote  our  belief  in  any  given  religious  miracle, 
since  no  two  things  in  nature  are  more  diametrically  opposite,  than 
some  systems  of  religious  belief.  Before,  then,  any  force  can  be 
allowed  to  this  latter  argument,  he  must  prove,  that  the  religious 
tenets  of  those  who  testify  to  the  Christian  miracles,  were  in  unison 
with  the  doctrines  they  were  wrought  to  attest ;  in  other  words, 
that  their  religious  zeal  and  prejudice  would  have  biassed  them  in 
favour  of  the  preternatural  power  of  those  who  performed  them. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  very  contrary  of  this  is  the  case.  These 
very  miracles  produced  a  conviction,  in  their  minds,  contrary  to  any 
which  they  had  previously  entertained  ;  and,  consequently,  effected 
this  result,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite  of  that  ^^  religious  affec- 
tion," to  whose  mighty  influence  Mr.  Hume  attributes  their  credu- 
lity. In  his  fifth,  he  further  show^  that  there  is  a  peculiar  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  Christian  miracles,  on  account  of  the 
vast — the  infinite  interests  involved  in  that  system,  which  they 
attest ;  a  principle  of  reasoning,  which  not  only  approves  itself  to  a 
Christian  advocate,  but  which  is  founded  on  an  independent  and 
obvious  fitness,  insomuch  that  it  is  recognised  by  a  heathen  poet 
and  critic*  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  Dr.'s  performance  is  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  general  principle,  adopted  by  l^Ir.  Hume, 
in  cases  in  which  an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence,  seems  to 
estabUsh  something  of  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  kind.  In 
such  cases,  the  essayist  lays  down  as  a  canon,  '^  That  the  proba- 
bility of  the  fact,  is  iii  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  miracle 
there  is  in  it."  "  I  weigh,"  says  he,  "  the  one  miracle  against  the 
other,  and,  according  to  the  superiority  which  I  observe,  I  pronounce 
my  decision,  and  always  i eject  the  greater  miracle."  In  reply,  the 
doctor  exposes  the  absurdity  which  this  principle  involves,  namely, 

*  Nee  Deu8  intersit  nisi  dignns  vindice  nodas 
Incident. 
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ill  it  it  is  more  pi*obablc  that  God  should  interpose  his  power,  in  the 
slightest  possible  degrees,  and  for  the  most  frivolous  purposes,  than 
th:it  he  should  exert  it,  with  the  majesty  becoming  a  God,  to  sub- 
serve the  highest  and  eternal  interests  of  his  servants,  and  his 
sons. 

The  first  part  closes,  by  resolving,  with  the  most  perfect  fairness, 
the  principle  which  Mr.  Hume  lays  down,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  his  essay,  as  its  grand  sum  and  corollary,  into  the  following 
position:  "  That  tio  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle: 
unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  improbable  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish!^' 
We  frequently  find  Mr.  Hume  arguing  in  a  circle,  in  the  minor 
l>ortions  of  his  celebrated  treatise ;  we  learn,  however,  from  the 
above  conclusion,  that  this  spinning  motion  is  natural  and  necessary 
to  his  mental  operations — that,  in  fact,  the  instances  referred  to  are 
hut  diurnal  rotations  in  a  vast  circular  orbit.  After  accomplishing 
a  vast  circuit  in  quest  of  singularities  and  paradoxes,  he  returns, 
it  seems,  to  the  precise  point  from  which  he  set  out — to  one  of  the 
most  elemental  and  intuitive  truths  which  the  early  dawn  of  reason 
discloses  to  the  perception  of  infancy. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Campbell's  masterly  dissertation,  as  it 
dwells  more  upon  detail  than  upon  great  and  disputed  principles^ 
requires  only  a  cursory  notice.     Its  substance  will  be  found  in  the 
following  synopsis.     There  is  no  presumption  arising  from  human 
nature,  against  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of 
Christianity ;  for,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  belief  of  the  early  pro- 
selytes may  be  attributed  to  credulity  and  enthusiasm,  inspired  by 
the  eloquence,  fervour,  or  sanctity  of  the  founders  of  a  new  religion, 
it  may  be  replied,  that  even  if  this  were  tnie  of  a  few  early  converts^ 
it  could   not  account  for  the  accession  of  multitudes,  continuing 
through  successive  generations,  including  men  of  the  soundest  and 
most  searching  order  of  mind,  and  embracing  many  of  all  ranks, 
conditions,  and  characters.     That  further,  we  have  no  counter  tes- 
timony, from  the  numerous  and  inveterate  enemies  of  these  early 
proselytes,  notwithstanding  the  direct  appeals  made  to  them  on  this 
subject  by  the  apostles ;  on  the  contrary,  they  admitted  that  notable 
miracles  had  been  wrought  among  them.     Further,  although  we 
find  enthusiasts  mistaken  as  to  the  origin  of  certain  impulses  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  yet  we  never  find  a  multitude  of  men,  how- 
ever enth  usiastic,  alike  mistaken  as  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses* 
How  then  can  they  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  resurrection  and- 
ascensioG    of  Christ?      In  short,  as  absurdity  is  ever  the  last 
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refuge  of  scepticism,  the  most  unbelieving  appear  to  be  those,  who 
believe  that  the  persons  who  were  deceiyed,  as  to  these  great  events, 
were  the  very  men  who  stole  and  concealed  the  body  of  their  Master. 
Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  apostles,  though  undeceived 
themselves^  were  confederated  to  deceive  the  rest  of  the  world;   , 
since,  apart  from  the  high  improbab'dity,  that  the  infamous  secret 
should  have  been  kept  inviolate  among  a  multitude  of  knaves,  every 
motive,  which  can  actuate  to  so  audacious  an  enterprise,  was  want- 
ing; and  nothing  but  penury,  disgrace,  and  destruction  awaited 
those  who  embraced  and  propagated  the  Gospel.     Nor  is  there  any 
presumption,   arising  from   the   history  of  mankind,  against   the 
genuineness  of  the  Christian  miracles.     So  far  from  men  in  all  ages 
having  been  imposed  upon,  as  Mr.  Hume  boldly  asserts,  by  ridicu- 
lous stories  of  miracles,  ascribed  to  new  systems  of  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  religion  extant  which  claims  to 
have  been  recommended,  at  its  first  publication,  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles.     Few  enthusiasts,  of  any  age  or  country,  have  dared  to 
advance  such  a  plea;  and  wherever  they  have  had  the  boldness  to 
recur  to  it,  it  has  proved  the  bane,  and  not  the  support,  of  their 
cause.     Moreover,  the  miracles  alleged    to   have  been   wrought 
among  pagan   nations,   by  no  means  detract   from  the  evidence 
afforded  to  the  truth  uf  Christianity,  by  the  miracles  of  Scripture ; 
and  this  for  several  reasons.     Many  of  them,  for  example,  may  be 
explained  on  natural  principles,  by  the  subsequent  discoveries  of 
science.     None  of  them  were  wrought  in  corroboration  of  claims  to 
inspiration,  or  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  revelation.     On  the 
contrary,  they  were  performed,  whenever  they  had  any  reference  to 
religion,  in  confirmation  of  a  system  already  established,  and  gene- 
rally received,  and  not  in  attestation  of  a  new  and,  therefore,  aggres- 
sive religion.     Above  all,  there  is  a  character  of  meanness,  jugglery, 
and  concealment  attaching  to  all  other  miracles,  and  a  paucity  and 
partiality  of  evidence  attesting  them,  which  strikingly  contrasts 
with  the  undisguised  openness  of  the  Christian  miracles,  the  uni- 
versal assent  of  enemie^^  to  their  genuineness,  and  the  transparent 
simplicity  and  good  faith  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  recorded. 
This  convincing  contrast,  Dr.  Campbell  has  developed  in  an  ex- 
tended and  searching  examination  of  the  popish  and  pagan  mira- 
cles adduced  by  Mr.  Hume;  and  justly  concludes,  from  the  whole 
examination,  that  the  lustre  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  vastly  en- 
hanced, by  comparison  with  the  paltry  counterfeits  of  them,  exhibited 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  next  point  demonstrated  is,  that,  apart  from  the  evidence  fop 
particular  facts,  we  have  the  clearest  pi-oof  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
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rvents,  which,  as  being  unconformable  and  oppoaite  to  the  present 
course  of  nature,  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  must,  even  on  Mr. 
Hume's  definitions,  be  deemed  miraculous.  The  instance  chiefly 
dwelt  upon,  is  the  creation  of  the  human  species,  and,  by  inference, 
of  the  universe  itself.  The  only  opposing  hypothesis,  is  that  of  an 
eternal  succession  of  generations  of  mankind;  a  supposition,  by 
which  the  eternity  of  existence  ascribed  by  theists  to  one  infinite 
Being,  is  transferred  to  an  unbeginning  series  of  finite  creatures. 
This  notion  the  Dr.  opposes,  by  pointing  to  the  early  barbarism  of 
all  nations;  the  late  invention  of  letters,  sciences,  and  arts;  the  known 
origin  of  many  states  and  kingdoms;  and  the  first  peopling  of  many 
countries.  The  comparative  recentness  and  rapidity  of  the  progress 
which  mankind  have  made,  from  a  state  of  total  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  to  the  heights  of  civilization  and  science  which  they  now 
occupy,  he  justly  infers  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  bare  and  fantastic 
hypothesis,  of  the  existence  of  the  species  from  eternity. 

While  noticing  this  part  of  the  deistical  controversy,  it  may  not 
be  unseasonable  to  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  introduce  an 
nrgiunent  on  the  subject,  which  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  Modem  In- 
fidelity, by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  The  entire  treatise,  is  con«» 
iessedly  one  of  the  most  masterly  exhibitions  of  the  ennobling  and 
blessed  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  debasing  and 
destructive  influence  of  scepticism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  sublimest  efibrts  of  genius  which  our  hterature  can  boast. 

**  When  we  examine  a  watch,"  says  he,  *^  or  any  other  piece  of  ma* 
chineiy,  we  instantly  perceive  marks  of  design.  The  arrangement  of 
its  several  parts,and  the  adaptation  of  its  movements  toone  result,  show 
it  to  be  a  contrivance;  nor  do  we  ever  imagine  the  faculty  of  contriving 
to  be  in  the  watch  itself,  but  in  a  separate  agent.  If  we  turn  from 
art  to  nature,  we  behold  a  vast  magazine  of  contrivances ;  we  see 
innumerable  objects  replete  with  the  most  exquisite  design.  ThQ 
human  eye,  for  example,  is  formed  with  admirable  skill  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  sight,  the  ear,  for  the  function  of  hearing.  As  in  the  pro* 
ductions  of  art  we  never  think  of  ascribing  the  power  of  contrivance 
to  the  machine  itself,  so  we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
human  structure  is  not  a  property  of  man,  since  he  is  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  own  formation.  If  there  be  an  insepa- 
rable relation  betwixt  the  ideas  of  a  contrivance  ^d  a  contriver ; 
and  it  be  evident,  in  regard  to  the  human  structure,  the  designing 
agent  is  not  man  himself,  there  must  undeniably  be  some  separate 
inmible  bebg,  who  is  his  former.  This  great  Being  we  mean  to 
indicate  by  the  appellation  of  Deity. 

*'  This  reasoning  admits  b  ut  of  one  reply.    Why,  it  will  be  said, 
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MM^  **^  u^   •utfifyMt  tut  mruTii.  isb^  anravf  ctmtnuKi  &r  i:  it  .  Unl 

«£«*.  4cA«^  <u»tfp^tair<i4.  fiL  lift  tttrtL  innL  al.  •ecfmm  '  I  B&?s«<«r« 
«»i>dM;v4r  «r  •up^dvfsc  It  iiavt  KfcautvueL  tnc-  t^onsisii:  iiui  .iii  iiw, 
i'^:«u«A«t  (J*  ai  tuuthii^Mi  Cciufr*:  rril  uerer  Mccomr  io"  tnf  hbcicxb- 
^itt*.  fiMiCikC  u^  ufamt^i.  vukiuiK:  ti.  ai  fuirt*:  i#5iUE!f^.  ^Norfi-titf  unsiirnilT 
i/  ^*tyfi/^jmtu^  i.  c-^juLnntu{9!:  iKituuu:  t,  comrrv^  donmBiisc   tv  iIb 

^AHiU4giitf^\Mrt  .  ant  ifc  luenrfuTt  piaiuri  ininciBfiiiMt..  ^  liif  sinyon- 
ifVi-  «f  tttifOt  u  ij*r.  ijui*.  tif  tut  lOet  ir  urv  out  hETin£  siLsaac  fnas 
4^494 1  If u,  ei(i:t  \if  tut  Msiug^  It.  Hit  buc'jes&iUL  nnis:  iiE've  ti^ns  io 
ti«i«t  ;  <ni'-  ti«t  i>u^»9Minfii  Jtt«i^  »  fnerzm*.  Ve  iur^t  thai:  liif  sac> 
4>sM»<vM.  \jl  ueiti^^  iifiiuiusn  eariifr  itiaL  airy  iiemr  ii.  ibe  fiEnreeBsaao ; 
\H ,  At.  ^ftuat  i»\ici^^  «i  b«5rri»  u!  t#tu2isr¥  ruxiiiixi^  an.  ii£  ir/ttfiitoiB.  before 
V.  ieteouidc  iftuy  y^fW^MMJ  t»»uiii^  viuci;  i»  absurd. 

'"  ti'Mu  iJit)tsyt  v.fUtitOftff-aU'^u^  r.  i^  ixiLii:fesi  ibers-  issf^  be  soaie 
4^3fu«l  ifUia^,  «^  i^Aboi^  </.^uio  *n«r  itET«r  eofa^ :  and  siDoe  the 
*'***^<  KiiiKii  iftt  UjU«:Jo  uaa  iti  tl»eir  mbc^ie  fariKtiirErrrjdaitmAHLS 
*4  tdiCfd/^Ui  «xKi  ^f'M;^  it  i»  t^uiJly  cerULin  thai  be  wb:^  formed 
iiM^o^  u  a  wi^:  af*d  luuJiigtxit  kgtDl. 

^  1 '/  |yf '/y^'  UA4;  i^fiity  <4  ti^i»  ^eat  Bein?,  in  oppositxio  to  a  plaia- 
iM)r  ^y^  a^/i^,  it  lib  rK/t  ueoeMary-  to  have  reooarse  to  iDe«aph}~siod 
i«J/404/U'/i^.-.  ft  ift  uuibci^ut  to  observe,  that  the  doCioo  of  more 
t  hit  It  d/ikf,  huiUtif  tA  tts$.Uifii  w  inconsistent  with  that  hannonr  of 
'Uitt^n  YfUyM  f><'fva'l^  her  nof ki$ ;  that  it  explains  no  appearances, 

*  'iiuM  yt^fi^9uy^  La*  \fte*rm  iuUo4w^,  in  order  to  present  an  eatire  « iew  of  Mr. 
Ifif ir«  rtUMtmiun.  ft  U  bx  ft^i  uutMnM  oee«t»«rj  t/j  tbe  lupport  of  the  writer**  pocitioo, 
^UU'k  «*iift  /'4Hi*ple(4;|y  «'»iiiMi«k«d  io  the  preceding  paragraph ;  l>esides  which,  it 
»^^«iir»  Io  mit  Mtl4trlx  uuitMiMMcUirj  mid  fallacioas.  I  conceiTe  that  the  aoarce  of 
Itia  ufrttf  Utt«  in  iktt  iurtu  *'  ftush,"  aa  predicated  io  the  firat  branch  of  the  argument  of 
MM  UiUkiiM  uui.tM%tkUtu,  A  muMieol'*  reflection  will  show,  that  this  term  necessarily 
ifMpllfts  known  \UnUM,  and  is  therefore  plainly  inapplicable,  eten  in  hypothesis,  to  an 
iu^Milu  sariMS.  I'^rorii  this  results  tlie  erroneous  distinction  between  eternity  and 
liinir  -Iha  lallar  of  which  Is  as  eontentloRal  a  division  of  the  former,  as  an  hour  is  of 
a  jrttar,  1'ha  subs«<|uent  fallacies  io  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  reader  will  easily 
liaia  Ui  IhiiSM  wliUh  havii  been  pointed  out;  and  the  ludicrous  conclusion  to  which 
Ilia  author  Is  led,  derives  Ms  {Mlgnanoy,  leas  from  any  inherent  absurdity  in  the  specu- 
Ulloit  Mfliiflh  ha  opiNMes,  than  to  the  yital  error  involred  in  his  first  position.  It  is 
|ii»|i(»Milila  iu  altributa  the  slightest  degree  of  intentional  unfairness  to  a  writer  who, 
Ilka  Mr.  Mall,  uiittud  the  candour  of  philosophy  with  tbe  majesty  of  gentns.  We 
shoiitd  ralhtfr  regard  this  un  one  of  many  instances  which  have  come  under  out 
mmUps,  In  IhU  Inlroduotlon.  of  the  inadequacy  of  mere  metaphysical  reasoning  to 
MUlilUh  Ihuse  truths,  uii  which  ;the  only  rays  of  inAilIihIe  light  are  shed,  from  a 
MiiiiiU,  A  iimnly,  Slid  a  dugmallo  revelation.— C.  R.  K. 
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is  supported  by  no  evidence,  and  serves  no  purpose^  but  to  embarrass 
and  perplex  our  conceptions. 

''  Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  great  and  glorious 
Being  whom  we  denominate  God  ;  and  it  is  not  presumption  to  say, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  another  truth  in  the  whole  compass  of  morals, 
which,  according  to  the  justest  laws  of  reasoning,  admits  of  such 
strict  and  rigorous  demonstration." 

Dr.  Campbell  closes  the  dissertation  which  has  thus  passed 
under  review,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost  perfect 
specimen  of  candid,  perspicuous,  and  triumphant  controversy,  with 
some  observations  on  Mr.  Hume's  examination  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Here  he  first  adduces  Mr.  Hume's  own  remark,  that  polytheism  and 
idolatry  are  invariably  found  among  rude  and  ancient  nations;  and 
thus  infers  the  genuineness  of  the  divine  revelation,  given  in  the 
Pentateuch,  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  from  the  purity 
of  their  religious  belief.  He  next  exposes  the  falsehood  of  one  of 
the  Essayist's  remarks,  that  the  book  was  probably  written  long  after 
the  events  it  relates ;  and  the  curious  absurdity  of  another,  '^  that 
it  was  supported  by  no  concurring  testimony,''  a  circumstance  ob- 
riously  precluded,  as  most  children  are  aware,  by  its  long  priority 
to  any  other  written  document.  He  adduces,  as  collateral  evidence 
of  its  truth,  the  prevalence,  among  many  remote  nations,  of  the  divi- 
sion of  time  into  weeks,  and  of  various  traditions,  which  are  evidently 
corruptions  of  the  relations  given  by  Moses ;  and  finally  offers  a 
variety  of  analogical  arguments  in  favour  of  the  antecedent  pro|)u- 
bility  of  the  miracles  recorded,  and  of  the  general  credibility  of 
the  document.  In  closing,  the  Dr.  animadverts  upon  a  sort  of 
final  position  of  the  Essayist,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  fatuity  and 
incapacity  of  reasoning,  scarcely  exceeded  in  any  part  even  of  the 
Essay  on  Miracles.  It  is  as  follows,  "  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Christian  religion  not  only  was  at  first  attended 
with  miracles,  but,  even  at  this  day,  cannot  be  believed  by  any  rea- 
sonable person  without  one.  Mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  convince 
OS  of  its  veracity ;  and  whoever  is  moved  by  faith  to  assent  to  it ;" 
that  is,  whoever  by  his  belief  is  induced  to  believe  it,  *'  is  conscious 
of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the 
principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to 
believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experience."  *'  If  any 
meaning/'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "  can  be  gathered  from  that  strange 
assemblage  of  words  just  now  quoted,  it  seems  to  be  one  or  other  of 
Iheae  which  folbw :  either,  That  there  are  not  any  in  the  world  who 
believe  the  gospel ;  or,  That  there  is  no  want  of  miracles  in  our 
own  time.     How  either  of  these  remarks,  if  just,  can  contribute  to 
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the  author's  purpose,  it  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  easy  to  discover.  If 
the  second  remark  be  true,  if  there  be  no  want  of  miracles  at  present, 
surely  experience  cannot  be  pleaded  against  the  belief  of  miracles 
said  to  have  been  performed  in  time  past.  Again,  if  the  first  remark 
be  true,  if  there  be  not  any  in  the  world  who  believe  the  gospel,  be- 
cause,  as  Mr.  Hume  supposes,  a  miracle  cannot  be  believed  without 
a  new  miracle,  why  all  this  ado  to  refute  opinions  which  nobody 
entertains  ?" 

Mr.  Hume's  treatise,  respecting  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch,  received  a  far  more  searching  and  severe  exami- 
nation, in  a  little  book  entitled  Letters  on  Infidelity,  published  at 
first  anonymously,  and  in  a  subsequent  edition  with  the  name  of  its 
author,  Dr.  George  Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  It  commences 
with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  apologist  for  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Hume^  written  in  a  style  of  the  happiest  satire  ;  it 
dwells  more  upon  the  details,  than  upon  the  general  principles  of 
Mr.  Hume's  sceptical  writings ;  but  it  convicts  him,  throughout,  of 
the  grossest  fallacies  in  reasoning,  of  the  most  infamous  licentious- 
ness in  his  system  of  morals,  and  of  the  utmost  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity in  his  criticisms  on  the  sacred  writings.  It  exhibits,  in  every 
page,  some  learning,  and  the  most  pointed  and  effective  ridicule; 
and  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  well  calculated  as  any  work  on 
the  subject,  to  remove  those  sceptical  tendencies  which  Mr.  Hume 
communicated  to  weak  and  wavering  minds,  by  the  beauties  of  his 
style,  and  the  dogmatical  impudence  of  his  assertions. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  a  somewhat  disproportionate 
degree  of  attention  has  been  bestowed,  in  this  introduction,  to  the 
deistical  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  apologies  for  Christianity 
to  which  they  gave  occasion.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  he  has 
employed,  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  a  more  formidable  degi^ee  of 
ingenuity,  research,  and  literary  influence,  than  any  writer  who  falls 
within  that  period  of  the  controversy  now  under  review.  Before 
dismissing  him,  the  writer  deems  it  important  to  notice  a  single 
passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  which  shows,  that  with  all  his 
industry,  virulence,  and  buffoonery,  he  was  himself  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  opinions  he  propagated.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  when  alluding,  with  eveiy  symptom  of  conscious  defeat,  to 
Dr.  Campbell's  dissertation,  he  says, ''  I  could  wish  your  friend  had 
not  denominated  me  an  infidel  writer,  on  account  of  ten  or  twelve 
pages  which  seem  to  him  to  have  that  tendency,  while  I  have  wrote  so 
many  volumes  on  history,  literature,  politics,  trade,  morals,  which, 
in  that  particular  at  least,  are  entirely  inoffensive.  Is  a  man  to  be 
called  a  drunkard  because  he  has  been  seen  fuddled  once  in  his  life 
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time  ?'*  In  what  a  melancholy^  in  what  an  ineflfably  despicable  posi- 
tion,  does  this  sentence  exhibit  the  boasted  champion  of  modern 
infidelity  !  What !  we  exclaim^  does  n  e  shrink  from  the  denomi- 
nation of  an  infidel  writer,  who  has  employed  all  his  talents  and 
learning  in  perverting  the  Old  Testament,  and  invalidating  the  New  ? 
— who  has  despised  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  calumniated 
Christ  and  his  apostles — who  has  habitually  ridiculed  the  miracles, 
discredited  the  histories,  maligned  the  tendency,  and  blasphemed 
the  author  of  the  Bible?  What,  then,  means  the  application  of 
such  language  as  this  to  Christianity — '^the  modem  European 
superstition/'  **  the  virulent  poison,"  '*  the  cruel  enemy,"  '*  the  in- 
human tyrant,"  that  **  chiefly  contributes  to  render  life  miserable  ?  " 
Whence,  then,  Mr.  Hume's  elaborate  defence  of  suicide,  adultery,  and 
every  crime  which  can  deface  the  species,  till,  instead  of  the  image 
of  God,  they  retain  only  the  image  of  man  ?  And  why,  too,  that 
heart-sickening  effort  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  a  death-bed  without 
hope,  by  his  Lucian,  and  his  whist,  and  those  saddest  of  jokes 
about  Charon  and  his  boat  ?  This  is  the  man  who  slinks  away 
from  the  charge  of  infidehty  ;  and,  having  never  exhibited  either 
the  modesty  or  the  integrity  of  the  philosopher,  abandons  his  last 
daim  to  that  character,  by  disowning  all  interest  in  the  grandest 
principles  he  has  adopted  and  maintained. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  the  complete  refutation  with 
which  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles  had  been  met,  by  Campbell 
and  others,  would  have  finally  destroyed  that  line  of  attack ;  sub- 
sequently, however,  such  varied  arguments  have  been  employed  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  modern  sceptics  have  been 
compelled  to  bestir  themselves  to  corresponding  exertions;  and,  as 
new  arguments  have  become  somewhat  scarce,  they  have  betaken 
themselves  to  such  as  had  been  already  exploded,  with  some  slight 
changes  in  their  mode  of  presenting  and  illustrating  them.  Accor- 
dingly, the  doctrine  of  Hume,  that  miracles  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
t€$timony,  was  revived  by  La  Place,  the  celebrated  French  astro- 
nomer, in  his  work  Sur  les  ProbabiliUs,  and  supported  in  an 
daborate  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  46,  universally 
Attributed  to  Professor  Leslie.  This  critique,  and  the  reasoning  of 
1m  Place,  which  occasioned  it,  were  answered  with  great  abiUty 
and  entire  success,  by  the  Rev.  James  Somerville,  in  a  treatise 
which  demands  a  moment's  attention  in  this  place.  The  language 
of  La  Place  has  been  translated  as  follows.  *^  Events  may  be  so 
extraordinary,  that  they  can  hardly  be  established  by  any  testimony. 
We  would  not  give  credit  to  a  man  who  affirmed  that  he  had  seen 
an  hundred  dice  thrown  into  the  air,  and  all  fall  on  the  same  faces. 
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If  we  ourielvea  had  been  spectators  of  such  aa  erent,  we  woold  not 
belreye  our  own  eyea,  till  we  had  scnipakMiAly  examioai  all  the  cir- 
Comfitances,  and  aiMiared  ouraelTes  that  there  waa  no  trick  nor  decep- 
tion. Ahti  such  examination,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  it, 
notwithstanding  its  great  improbabilitj ;  and  no  one  woold  have 
recourse  to  an  inFersion  of  the  laws  of  Tisioo,  in  order  to  aecoant 
for  it.  This  shows,  that  the  probability  of  the  cootinoance  of  the 
laws  of  natnre  is  saperior,  in  our  estimation,  to  e^ery  other  evidence, 
and  to  that  of  historical  facts  the  best  establisfaed.  One  may,  there- 
fore^  judge  of  the  weight  of  testimony  necessary  to  prove  a  sospen- 
sion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  how  faUacioos  it  is,  in  such  cases,  to 
apply  the  common  roles  of  evidence." 

After  noticing  the  looseness  of  the  author's  expressions,  as  to 
**  hardly  believing"  and  "  not  beUering,'*  Mr.  SomM^rville  addresses 
himself  to  the  first  proposition,  namely,  that  we  would  not  believe  a 
man  who  said  that  he  had  seen  an  hundred  dice  fall  on  the  same 
faces.  This  fundamental  position  he  shows  to  be  ^  peiiiiopritKipii, 
a  very  favourite  mode  of  reasoning,  as  we  have  seen,  with  modern 
sceptics,  since  the  credibility  of  testimony  to  extraordinary  events 
is  precisely  the  point  in  dispute.  In  showing  this,  however,  he 
corrects  one  previous  error,  which,  so  long  as  it  remained,  rendered 
the  above  position  totally  irrelevant  to  the  question,  one  way  or  the 
other.  "  We  would  not  believe  a  man,*^  says  La  Place.  This  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  The  question  is  not,  whether  any  one  man's 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  or  an  extraordinary 
event,  but  whether  anj/  conceivable  concurrence  and  weight  of  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Having  made  this  alteration, 
Ju  order  to  give  the  slightest  force  and  relevancy  to  the  remark,  it 
exchanges  the  character  of  a  truism  for  that  of  a  falsehood  :  for  by 
WK  the  writer  evidently  intends- mankind  in  general;  but  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  believed  the  most 
extraordinary  occurrences  on  what  they  regarded  as  valid  testimony. 
The  second  position,  namely,  that  we  would  believe  our  own  eyes 
in  the  matter  of  the  dice,  may  be  suffered  to  pass  as  innocent ;  but 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  astronomer,  for  our  confidence  in  the 
evidence  of  our  eye-sight  (which  may  be  regarded  as  the  next  step 
ill  the  argument)  is  also  shown  to  be  false,  viz.  our  confidence  in  the 
immutability  of  the  laws  of  vision.  We  are  confident  of  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a  variety  of  physical  derange- 
ments (/()  disturb  the  ordinary  laws  of  vision.  The  ground  of  our 
confidence,  ns  must  appear  from  a  moment's  reflection,  is  that,  in 
Ihii  particular  instance^  they  haive  not  been  interrupted;  a  fact 
cnsily»  and  twou  involuntarily,  verified  by  observation  of  all  other 
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objects  around.  So  that  the  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground ;  and 
only  leaves  us  surprised,  that  the  great  philosopher  should  so  mis- 
take his  vocation^  as  to  apply  his  theory  of  chances  to  subjects 
which  it  could  not  possibly  elucidate. 

The  reasoning  of  Professor  Leslie  admits  of  an  equally  easy 
refutation.  Haying  fallen  still  more  flagrantly  into  the  erroneous 
assumption  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  nature  is  exferieuce  (a  term  which  can  only  be  used 
with  propriety  in  reference  to  our  own  personal  observation,  all 
other  knowledge  being  manifestly  derived  from  testimony)  ;  and 
having  next  assumed,  with  about  equal  truth »  that  experience  in 
these  matters  is  perfectly  uniform ;  he  concludes  that  no  testimony 
can  prevail  against  it.  '^  A  most  unquestionable  truth,  without 
doubt,"  replies  Mr.  Somerville,  ^'  if  his  premises  are  granted,  and 
far  from  requiring  the  metaphysical  talents  of  Hume,  or  the  mathe- 
matical powers  of  La  Place,  or  his  reviewer,  to  establish.  For  if 
experience  be  uniform,  that  experience  must  consist  of  the  personal 
experience  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  in  every  age. 
Nothing  less  can  constitute  uniform  experience;  and  if  there  be 
uniform  experience  on  any  point  whatever,  it  is  plain  that  no  testi- 
mony can  prevail  against  it ;  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  no  person 
could  possibly  be  found  giving  such  testimony.  The  uniformity  of 
experience,  which  is  assumed  as  the  very  basis  of  the  argument, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  opposite  testimony.  The  proposi* 
tion,  therefore,  which  assumes  that  no  testimony  can  prevail  against 
uniformity  of  experience,  is  a  mere  childish  truism." 

The  reason  for  the  confusion  of  experience  and  testimony,  on  the 
part  of  modern  sceptics,  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  this  ingenious 
writer.  Real  experience  furnished  too  narrow  ground  for  such  an 
extensive  conclusion  as  they  wished  to  draw.  Had  they  justly 
restricted  the  application  of  the  term  experience,  and  designated  as 
testimony  every  thing  prior  and  collateral,  they  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  plausible  ground  of  opposing  testimony  to  uniform 
experience;  and,  instead  of  saying,  that  no  testimony  is  to  be 
credited  against  uniform  experience,  they  would  have  only  been  able 
to  argue,  that  no  testimony  is  to  be  credited  against  uniform  testi- 
mony, a  proposition  too  harmless  to  require  any  attention.  Had  they 
apportioned  to  testimony  its  rightful  province,  it  would  have  fol- 
lowed, that  the  statement  respecting  miracles,  and  those  concerning 
the  laws  of  nature*  as  standing  on  the  same  ground,  namely  that  of 
testimony,  must  all  be  tried  by  the  same  laws,  the  laws  by  which 
testimony  is  tried. 

It   would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  bestow  even  a  moment's 
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attention  on  the  effusions  of  so  inapt  a  reasoner  on  moral  subjects 
as  the  learned  Reviewer,  but  for  the  sake  of  noticing,  and  claimiug 
for  Christianity,  the  most  singular  of  the  arguments  of  La  Place, 
which  bears  on  the  subjects  of  miracles — an  argument  which  over- 
throws Mr.  Hume's  deistical  school  from  the  very  foundation,  bury- 
ing together  in  the  rubbish  Professor  Leslie,  La  Place,  and  an 
undistinguished  mob  of  little  disciples, ''quos  fiunaobscura  recondit." 
It  will  be  jecollected,  that  Mr.  Hume's  statement  is,  that  mo  testi- 
mony f  for  any  kind  of  miracle^  can  ever  possibly  amount  to  a  pro- 
bability,  much  less  to  a  proof;" — a  position  which,  together  with 
the  whole  theory  with  which  it  stands  connected,  is  warmly  eulogized 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  attributed  to  the  historian  as  its 
sole  and  original  author.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
no  less  absolute  or  modified  form  of  presenting  this  dogma  will  in 
any  degree  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  ;  since,  if  any 
kind  or  degree  of  evidence,  short  of  that  of  personal  observation, 
could  establish  the  possibility  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it 
would  become  necessary  for  the  impugners  of  the  Scripture  miracles 
to  examine,  in  detail,  the  evidence  of  all  kinds  by  which  they  are 
supported,  and  to  demonstrate  its  inadequacy.  To  such  a  process 
the  sceptical  school  in  question  are  remarkably  disinclined ;  and 
they  therefore  confine  their  opposition  to  the  most  abstract  and 
metaphysical  forms  of  argument.  Bearing  these  considerations  in 
mind,  let  the  reader  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  mathematicians. 

''  Supposing,  with  M.  La  Place,  that  the  greatest  antiquity  to 
which  history  goes  back  is  5000  years,  or  1826213  days,  the  pro- 
bability that  the  smi  will  rise  again  to-morrow  is,  according  to 
this  rule,  as  ^^;  or  there  is  1826214  to  1  to  wager  in  favour  of 
that'event." 

This  obviously  implies,  that  if  a  person  should  wager  more,  as, 
for  instance,  a  hundred  millions  to  one,  he  would  act  s^ainst  the 
laws  of  probability.  Here  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  not  only 
'^  a  possibility,'*  but  some  probability ^  of  the  sun  not  rising  to- 
morrow ;  it  is  indeed  small,  but  it  is  appreciable  and  definable. 
And  how  will  the  sceptic  attempt  to  prove,  that  an  event  which  is 
not  only  possible,  but,  to  a  certain  measurable  degree,  probable  to 
occur  to-morrow,  cannot,  by  any  evidence,  be  established  to  have 
happened  in  any  past  period  ?  '*  If  he  say,"  argues  Mr.  Somerville, 
"  that  it  is  in  itself  impossible,  we  deny  it  upon  his  own  showing; 
for  he  has  proved  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree 
probable.  If  he  say  that  uniform  experience  is  against  it,  we  deny 
it,  and  say,  that  only  the  experience  of  the  present  generation  is 
against  it.     If  he  say  that  uniform  testimony  is  against  it,  this  we 
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deny  also;  for  it  is  testified,  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
that  in  his  time  the  sun  stood  still  for  a  whole  day ;  and  there  is  no 
testimony  at  all  on  the  other  side,  as  applicable  to  that  particular 
day.  The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture.  Experience  is  not  applicable  to  them,  for  it 
is  limited  to  the  objects  under  our  notice ;  and  testimony  is  so  far 
from  being  against  them,  that  there  is  testimony  for  them,  and  none 
against  them.  Many  persons  testify  that  they  saw  them  happen, 
and  none  testify  that  they  were  upon  the  spot,  and  examined  all  the 
circumstances,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  happen.  As  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  not  there,  however  uniform  it  might  be,  it 
does  not  bear  at  all  on  the  subject.  The  principles  of  calculation^ 
therefore,  are  more  in  support  of  miracles  than  against  them.*'  Truly 
this  is  smiting  off  the  head  of  the  giant  with  his  own  sword! 

The  next  and  only  writer,  after  the  days  of  Hume,  who  brought 
to  the  cause  of  infidelity  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  for  philo- 
sophy and  letters,  was  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  was  marked  by  less  both  of  zeal  and  subtlety  than  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Hume  evinced.  The  latter  wrote  in  the  character 
of  a  philosopher,  and  regarded  those  as  his  best  and  most  characte- 
ristic works  which  related  to  morals  and  religion.  Mr.  Gibbon,  on 
the  contrary,  offered  to  revealed  religion  only  the  hostility  of  the 
historian  and  the  scholar.  Accordingly,  he  is  only  known,  in  the 
ranks  of  deistical  writers,  by  two  chapters  in  his  historical  work,  in 
which  he  details  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  contributed  to  its  prevalence.  Nothing 
oould  be  more  artfully  and  courteously  disguised,  than  was  the  thread 
of  infidelity  in  this  portion  of  his  history ;  and  while  he  habitually 
indicates  a  deep  veneration  for  that  vast  but  silent  agency,  which 
achieved  a  domination  over  mankind,  far  more  powerful  than 
did  the  arts  of  senators,  and  the  swords  of  the  Caesars — while  he 
recognizes  the  superior  sublimity  of  that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
empire,  over  mere  physical  and  territorial  supremacy,  he  repeatedly 
aacribes  it,  by  sly  implication,  to  causes  the  most  ordinary  and  in- 
adequate, and  thus  depreciates  the  dignity  of  its  nature,  and  veils 
the  divinity  of  its  origin.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  chapters, 
was  only  to  inspire  a  suspicion  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  writer ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Christian  world  settled  into  a  deep  and 
seriouB  omviction  of  the  injury  which  they  threatened  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  effect  of  this  general  impression  was  much  en- 
hancedy  by  the  alarming  prevalence  of  infidel  opinions.  Scepticism, 
upon  the  most  sacred  of  subjects,  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  the  ex- 
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elusive  distinction  of  philosophers.     Availing  themselves  of   the 
spread  ot  education,  and  favoured  by  external  and  political  events, 
its  votaries  had  succeeded  in  extending  its  influence,  and  in  impreg- 
nating with  its  poison  every  rank  of  society.     The  Christian  church 
was  naturally,  or  rather  providentially,  alarmed,  by  the  new  species 
of  opposition  which  she  had  to  encounter.     Her  champions  and  her 
hosts  were  aroused ;  and  to  their  energies  she  owes  those  recent  but 
impregnable  defences  with  which  she  is  now  encompassed.     Accord- 
ingly, a  number  of  writers  in  defence  of  Christianity,  too  great  for 
any  but  a  merely  nominal  mention,  appeared  to  answer  the  asper- 
sions of  Mr.  Gibbon,  against  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.     In 
presenting  a  brief  analysis  of  the  controversy,  as  conducted  by  them, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  quote  the  arrogant  terms  in  which  the 
historian  himself,  in  his  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  conde- 
scended to  notice  them.     *'  Had    I  believed/'  he  says,  "  that  the 
majority    of    English    readers  were    so    fondly     attached    even 
to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Christianity — had  I  foreseen  that  the 
pious,  the  timid,  and  the  prudent  w6uld  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  with 
such  exquisite  sensibility,  I  might  perhaps  have  softened  the  two 
invidious  chapters,  which  would  create  many  enemies,  and  concili- 
ate few  friends.     But  the  shaft  was  shot,  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
and  I  could  only  rejoice,  that,  if  the  voice  of  our  priests  was  clamo- 
rous and  bitter,  their  hands  were  disarmed  from  the  powers  of  per- 
secution.    I  adhered  to  the  wise  resolution  of  trusting  myself  and 
my  writings  to  the  candour  of  the  public,  till  Mr.  Davis,  of  Oxford, 
presumed  to  attack,  not  the  faith,  but  the  fidelity  of  the  historian. 
My  vindication,  expressive  of  less  anger  than  contempt,  amused  for 
a  moment  the  busy  and  idle  metropolis  ;  and  the  most  rational  part 
of  the  laity,  and  even  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  of 
my  innocence  and  accuracy     I  would  not  print  this  vindication  in 
quarto,  lest  it  should  be  bound  and  preserved  with  the  history  itself. 
At  the  distance  of  twelve  years,  I  calmly  affirm  my  judgment  of 
Davis,  Chelsum,  &c.     A  victory  over  such  antagonists  was  a  sufii- 
cient  humiliation.    They,  however,  were  rewarded  in  this  world. 
Poor  Chelsum  was  indeed  neglected;  and  I  dare  not  boast  the 
making  Dr.  Watson  a  Bishop ;  he  is  a  prelate  of  large  mind  and 
liberal  spirit:  but'  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving  a  royal  pension 
to  Mr.  Davis,  and  of  collating  Dr.  Apthorpe  to  an  archiepiscopal 
living.     Their  success  encouraged  the  zeal  of  Taylor  the  Arian,  and 
Miluer  the  Methodist,  with  many  others  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  remember,  and  tedious  to  rehearse.     The  list  of  my  adversaries 
was  graced,  however,  by  the  more  respectable  names  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
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Sir  David  Dalrynaple,*  and  Dr.  White  ;  and  every  polemic,  of  either 
university,  discharged  his  sermon  or  pamphlet  against  the  impene- 
trable silence  of  the  Roman  Historian."  After  some  more  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  publications  of  the  last-mentioned  persons 
— characterized  by  the  same  superciliousness  and  vanity — Mr.  Gib- 
bon concludes  as  follows  :  "  Let  me  frankly  own  that  I  was  startled 
at  the  first  discharge  of  Ecclesiastical  ordnance;  but,  as  soon  as  I 
found  that  this  empty  noise  was  mischievous  only  in  the  intention^ 
my  fear  was  converted  intoindignation,  and  every  feeling  of  indig- 
nation or  curiosity  has  since  subsided  in  pure  and  placid  indiffe- 
rence.'* 

The  passages  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  Historical  Work,  which  gave  rise 
to  so  much  controversy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters,  which  are  devoted  to  the  early  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion.  "  Our  curiosity  is  naturally  prompted,"  says  he,  **  to 
inquire  by  what  means  the  Christian  faith  obtained  so  reiuarkable 
a  victory  over  the  established  religions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry^ 
an  obvious  but  satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned ;  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author."  Perhaps  it  was  this  single 
passage  which  more  than  any  other  necessitated  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  succeeding  remarks.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disingenuous,  or  more  dangerous,  than  this  curious  observa- 
tion. It  seems  to  indicate  the  justest  views  and  the  most  stable  and 
enlightened  faith ;  of  botii  of  which,  the  sequel  of  his  examination 
proves  him  to  be  utterly  destitute.  Having  laid  down  this  primai'y 
principle,  he  proceeds  to  detail  what  he  terms  the  secondary  causes 
which  favoured  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church.  These  he  con- 
jectures to  have  been  the  following : 

1.  The  inflexible  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  derived,  it  is  true,  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit,  which,  instead  of 
inviting,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  laws  of 
Moses. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  improved  by  every  additional 
circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important 
truth. 

3*  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church. 

41  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians. 

5.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which' 
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gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

These  reasons  are,  indeed,  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  secon- 
dary; but,  throughout  his  treatise  he  so  systematically  passes  over 
that  primary  agency  which,  in  the  commencement  he  refers  to,  as 
giving  all  their  efficiency  to  the  subsidiary  causes,  and  further,  so 
continually  throws  out  sly,  unfair,  and  intangible  insinuations 
against  the  truths  of  revelation  generally,  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
he  deemed  the  "  five  causes''  as  primary  and  self-sufficient,  and  was 
only  studious  to  adopt  the  most  effectual,  but  least  alarming  mode 
of  disseminating  his  scepticism. 

It  was  to  these  allegations,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Watson  chiefly 
confined  his  opposition,  in  his  celebrated  '' Apology  for  Christianity'' 
— a  work  which  impressed  the  historian  with  a  higher  opinion  of  its 
author,  than  he  entertained  of  any  other  of  his  opponents ; 
although  it  is  unquestionable,  that  Mr.  Davis  gave  him  by  far  the 
most  uneasiness,  by  attacking  his  historical  "  fidelity,"  while  the 
other  only  impugned  what  he  amusingly  denominates  bis  faith. 

In  replying  to  the  first  cause  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon  traces 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Watson  does  not  notice  the 
obvious  singularity  of  attributing  intolerance  to  the  unprotected 
feebleness  of  the  early  church — a  figure  of  speech  analogous  to  that 
by  which  we  should  ascribe  sparing  mercy  to  a  couple  of  new- 
born lambs,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  snarling  and  misbehaving 
wolves.  Nor  does  he  remark  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that 
**  the  ruling  providence  of  the  great  author"  would  have  approved 
and  employed  such  an  agency — a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  apparent  in  one  or  two  other  of  the  **  five  causes." 
He  chiefly  confines  himself  to  the  source  from  which  the  historian 
derives  the  zeal  of  the  early  church,  convicts  him  of  ignorance  and 
error  in  identifying  it  with  the  zealous  exclusiveness  of  the  Jewish 
system,  to  which  the  whole  design  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  essentially  hostile,  exposes  his  insensibility  to,  or  wilful  contempt 
of,  the  influence  of  that  doctrine,  to  whose  evidence  he,  in  a  moment 
of  incautious  orthodoxy,  had  attributed  the  triumphs  of  the  cross, 
and  points  to  the  principles  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  that  '^  inflexible  zeal"  could  have  been 
kindled  and  sustained. 

In  concluding  his  first  letter  he  animadverts  upon  a  seemingly 
incidental  statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  "  the  contemporaries  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  had  beheld  with  careless  indifference,  the  most 
amazing  miracles ;  and  that,  in  contradiction  to  et^ery  known  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  human  mind,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  yielded  a  more 
ready  assent  to  the  traditions  of  their  remote  ancestors,  than  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses."  In  reply,  the  Doctor  confutes  both 
of  the  allegations,  by  several  facts  and  arguments,  and  exposes, 
though  not  so  fully  and  pointedly  as  he  might  have  done,  the 
latent  bearing  which  it  has  against  the  veracity  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

The  second  cause  alleged  by  Mr.  Gibbon  as  having  contributed 
to  the  early  advancement  of  Christianity,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  **  improved,"  as  be  expresses  it,  "  by  every 
additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to 
that  important  truth."  Unfortunately,  however,  Dr.  Watson 
clearly  shows,  that  the  additions  *'  to  this  important  doctrine,''  as 
received  by  the  pagans,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  give 
'^  weight  and  efficacy"  to  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  adapted  to 
repel  them  from  its  adoption.  The  bare  notion  of  a  future  state, 
was  not  an  innovation  upon  the  heathen  mythology.  The  novelty 
consisted  in  the  doctrine  of  probation  and  responsibility,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  this,  as  connected  with  eternal 
punishment  as  the  consequence  of  their  habitually  cherished  vices, 
was  very  unlikely  to  attract  them  to  the  ranks  of  Christianity.  He 
next  opposes  the  historian's  suggestion,  that  the  Gentiles  were  con- 
verted by  their  fears  of  Christ's  second  coming,  of  the  final  judg- 
menty  and  the  general  conflagration — showing,  first,  that  the  mere 
declarations  of  a  few  despised  and  ignorant  men,  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to, inspire  those  fears  ;  and  further  that,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  use  of  such  terms  as,  *'  We  who  are  alive  and  remain,"  the 
apostles  themselves  did  not  expect  the  second  advent  of  their  Mas- 
ter, but,  on  the  contrary,  speak  of  their  own  approaching  decease, 
in  language  which  clearly  indicates  the  opposite  opinion.  The 
various  prophecies  contained  in  the  epistles,  which  point  to  future 
and  remote  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  which  are  universally 
believed  to  have  had  their  fulfilment  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
popish  religion,  more  fully  establish  this  point  In  noticing  the 
third  cause  adduced  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  account  for  the  early 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  namely,  the  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
characteristic  slyness  with  which  the  author  has  concealed  a  satire 
and  a  fallacy  in  the  terms.  What  can  Mr.  Gibbon  mean  in  the 
use  of  the  word  ascribed  ?  If  he  means  that  these  miraculous 
powers  were  fidsely  claimed  and  conceded,  what  becomes  of  hit 
preliminary  acknowledgment  of  the  ''evidence  of  the  doctrine 
r,  and  the  ruling  providence  of  its  Author  T    \f ,  on  xVift  o'Ocwi 
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hand,  he  grants  that  these  powers  were  really  possessed,  where  is 
the  fairness,  nay,  the  common  honesty,  of  employing  a  term  which 
he  knew  would  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  his  readers 
a  false  and  pernicious  impression  ?  But,  apart  from  this,  a  fallacy 
lies  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  reasoning,  which  it  is  still  more 
important  to  expose.  The  kind  of  miraculous  power,  a  claim  to 
which  is  charged  by  Mr.  Gibbon  upon  the  primitive  church,  is  such 
that  any  pretensions  to  it  would  rather  have  impeded  than  promoted 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  ^'^They  consisted,"  he  says,  "of  divine  in- 
spirations, conveyed,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  awaking,  sometimes 
a  sleeping  vision,  and  were  liberally  bestowed  on  all  ranks  of  the 
faithful — on  women  as  on  elders,  on  boys  as  well  as  ou  bishops/' 
The  obvious  reply  to  these  representations  may  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Watson  : 

"  Cast  your  eye,  Sir,"  says  he,  '*  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
ask  yourself  (I  put  the  question  to  your  heart,  and  beg  you  will 
consult  that  for  an  answer ;  ask  yourself)  whether  her  absurd  pre- 
tensions to  that  very  kind  of  miraculous  powers  you  have  here 
displayed  as  operating  to  the  increase  of  Christianity,  have  not 
converted  half  her  members  to  Protestantism,  and  the  other  half  to 
infidelity  ?  Neither  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate,  nor  the  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  heaven,  nor  the  terrors  of  her  spiritual  thun- 
der, have  been  able  to  keep  within  her  pale  even  those  who  have 
been  bred  up  in  her  faith  ;  how,  then,  should  you  think,  that  the 
very  cause  which  hath  almost  extinguished  Christianity  among 
Christians,  should  have  established  it  among  pagans  ?  I  beg  I  may 
not  be  misundei^tood ;  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  after  the 
apostolical  age,  were  forgeries  ;  it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose 
to  deliver  any  opinion  upon  that  subject :  biit  I  do  beg  leave  to  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  such  of  them  as  were  forgeries,  must  in  that 
learned  age,  by  their  easy  detection,  have  rather  impeded  than 
accelerated  the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  appears  very  proba- 
ble to  me,  that  nothing  but  the  recent  prevailing  evidence  of  real, 
unquestioned,  apostolical  miracles,  could  have  secured  the  infant 
church  from  being  destroyed  by  those  which  were  falsely  ascribed 
to  it." 

The  next  cause  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon  ascribes  the  growth  of  the 
new  religten,  is  "  the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Christians." 
This  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  an  unexceptionable  position;  as 
the  purifying  tendency  of  Christian  truth,  is  not  only  one  of  its 
noblest  distinctions,  but  one  of  its  most  legitimate  and  effectual 
recommendations.     Such  apparently  fair  admissions,  however,  an. 
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hould  always  have  the  efTect  of  putting  the  reader  of  Mr. 
a*A  writings  on  his  guards  against  some  particularly  covert 
mnidable  invasions  of  Christianity,  which  they  generally 
nee.  Thus,  in  the  close  of  the  very  paragraph  in  which  the 
statements  occur,  we  find  him  accounting  for  this  superior 
ty«  ''  As  it  is  my  intention,''  says  he,  "  to  remark  only  on 
inman  causes  as  were  permitted  to  second  the  influence  of 
ion,  I  shall  slightly  mention  two  motives,  which  might  natu-* 
mder  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Christians  much  purer  and 
nstere  than  those  of  their  pagan  contemporaries,  or  their  de- 
te  successors ;  repentance  for  their  past  sins,  and  the  laudable 
of  supporting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they 
Dgaged."    That  even  these  motives  should  secure  a  higher 

of  moral  excellence,  than  was  found  among  contemporaiy 
f,  will  be  readily  understood ;  though  the  principle  on  which 
Dsideration  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
irer  their  ^'degenerate  successors/'  seem  somewhat  obscure ; 
f  they  were  successors,  in  other  words  true  Christians,  the 
lepentance,  and  care  for  the  reputation  of  their  fraternity, 
be  possessed  ahke  by  both.  But  further  than  this,  to  account 
purity  of  Christian  morals  by  any  such  considerations,  is  at 
»  betray  a  strange  wa  t  of  acquaintance  with  human  nature, 
her  the  most  contemptible  ignorance  or  the  most  contemp- 
disregard  of  those  grand  truths,  to  the  reception  of  which 
he  Christian  ascribes  whatever  measure  of  holiness  he  may 
(.  Besides,  the  admission,  erroneous  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Gibbon's 
ttion  of  it,  has  very  obviously  the  further  attribute  of  insiu- 

and  was  probably  designed  to  disarm  the  reader  of  his  sus- 
and  thus  to  prepare  him  for  the  heedless  reception  of  the 
mts  and  sophisms  of  infidelity.  Accordingly,  in  the  course 
same  chapter,  we  find  him  distributing  the  motives  to  virtue 
Deral  excellence,  under  two  cardinal  principles ;  the  love  of 
"e,  and  the  love  of  action.  **  The  character,"  says  he,  **  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other  should  be  united  and  harmonised, 
■eem  to  constitute  the  most  perfect  idea  of  human  nature, 
lensible  and  inactive  disposition,  which  should  be  supposed 
estitute  of  both,  would  be  rejected,  by  the  common  consent 
ddnd,  as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any  happiness  to 
firidual,  or  any  public  benefit  to  the  world."  "  But,"  he 
iatdy  continues,  '^  it  was  not  in  this  world  that  the  primitive 
ana  were  desirous  of  making  themselves  either  agreeable  or 
"^'What  construction  can  sophistry  itself  affix  to  this  last 
t0,  except  that  the  Christians  were  destitute  of  every  molv^^ 
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to  excellence,  usefulness,  or  happiness  ?  and  how  does  this  repre- 
sentation agree  with  his  former  one,  that  such  was  the  excellency 
of  their  character,  as  to  subdue  the  inveterate  hostility  of  Jews  and 
Romans,  and  to  win  them  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  ?  A  similar 
insinuation  occurs  in  the  very  next  page.  After  descanting  on  the 
simplicity  and  undue  self-denial  of  the  early  disciples  of  Jesus,  he 
adds,  '*  It  is  always  easy,  as  well  as  agreeable,  for  tfie  inferior  ranks 
of  mankind  to  claim  a  merit,  from  the  contempt  of  that  pomp  and 
pleasure  which  fortune  has  placed  beyond  their  reach.  The  virtue 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  like  that  of  thejirst  Romans^.  J  was  very 
frequently  guaixled  by  poverty  and  ignorance."  What  are  we  to 
think  of  a  writer,  who  alternately  with  such  assassin-like  attacks  as 
these,  has  the  mingled  meanness  and  audacity  (for  milder  terms 
would  be  inappropriate)  to  offer  to  the  majesty  of  the  Christian 
religion  his  courtly  but  insulting  obeisance ! 

In  noticing  the  fourth  and  last  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  reasons,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  point  attention  to  the  terms  he  adopts,  from 
which  the  general  tone  of  his  disquisition  upon  it  may  be  easily  in- 
ferred. This  he  alleges  to  have  been  '^The  union  and  discipline  of 
the  Christian  Republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and 
increasing  state  in  the  hjeartof  the  Roman  Empire."  Would  anyone 
suppose  that  this  language  refened  to  the  primitive  Christian  church, 
and  was  adduced  to  account  for  the  early  prevalence  of  that  spiritual 
kingdom  which,  as  its  founder  declared,  was  "  not  of  this  world  " ! 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  ingeniously  diverted  from  apostles 
and  converts  to  popes  and  cardinals,  and  he  learns  insensibly  to 
class  the  best  and  purest  times  of  Christianity  among  the  ages  of 
its  foulest  corruptions.  The  object  of  the  historian  in  this,  the 
closing  part  of  his  argument,  is  consistent  with  that  which  he  has 
at  once  conceded  and  promoted,  throughout  the  portion  of  his  history 
under  review.  It  is  to  unspiritualize  religion ;  to  confound  that 
extraordinary  association  which  is  based  on  a  community  of  belief, 
experience,  affections,  and  hopes,  with  those  which  are  merely  civil 
and  political ;  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  special  relation  which  the 
Divine  Being  sustains  to  the  former;  and  to  represent  it  as  a  system 
ingeniously  devised,  for  obtaining  a  vast  but  imperceptible  influence 
over  mankind,  by  imposing  on  their  credulity  those  notions  which, 
while  they  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher,  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  great  mass  of  society.  Hence 
the  use  of  such  terms,  as  the  ''  Christian  Republic/'  "  a  large  atid 
increasing  state,"  with  a  variety  of  others,  calculated  to  insinuate 
into  the  mind  the  most  vital  errors,  with  that  imperceptible  gentle- 
ness which  should  neither  disturb  its  prejudices,  nor  awaken  its  fears* 
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It  need  not  excite  Rurprifiey  still  less  need  it  intrude  any  doubts 
respecting  the  evidenro  of  revealed  religion,  that  so  covert  a  mode 
of  attack  should  in  many  instances  have  met  with  success;  and 
e?en  where  tliis  has  not  been  the  result,  the  dangers  through  which 
the  reader  has  securely  passed,  have  remained  undetected.     A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  late  distinguished  philosopher, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.     In  allusion  to  the  five  causes  to  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Mr.  Gibbon  ascribes  the  triumphs  of  Christianity, 
Sir  James  writes  :  *'  Perhaps  those  which  he  enumerates,  are  among 
the  moat  obvious.     They  might  all  be  safely  adopted  by  a  Christian 
writer,  with  some  change  in  the  language  and  manner.**    That  this 
extraordinaiy  man  should  not  have  perceived  a  hostility  to  religion, 
in  these  chapters,  far  more  mischievous  than  any  that  can  belong 
to  mere  manner,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  defect  of 
acuteness,  still  less  to  a  leaning  to  sceptical  opinions,  but  solely  to 
that  generous  candour,  which  is  the  invariable  distinction  of  a  phi- 
losophic mind,  but  which,  when  unchastened  with  experience  and 
caution,  is  too  apt  to  concede  sincerity  to  all  who  are  ingenious 
enough  to  conceal  their  duplicity. 

The  latter  part  of  Bishop  Watson's  reply  to  Gibbon,  is  occupied 
in  animadversions  upon  the  closing  portion  of  his  fifteenth  chapter ; 
in  which  he  manifestly  impugns  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament histories:  though  still  with  that  degree  of  adroitness,  and 
simulation  of  respect,  which  he  ever  maintained  ;  and  which,  while 
it  rendered  his  woik  more  dangerous,  gave  to  it  a  character  of  un- 
utterable meanness.  Having  delicately  insinuated  doubts  and 
reflections  upon  the  statements  of  divine  revelation,  throughout 
those  chapters  of  his  history  which  he  devotes  to  its  consideration, 
he  attempts,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  fifteenth,  to  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  against  that  invalu- 
able kind  of  evidence  for-  the  truth  of  Christianity,  derived  from 
miracles.  The  tone  of  reproach  which  he  affects,  in  noticing  the 
unbelief  of  the  ancient  heathen,  is  peculiarly  characteristic;  and 
the  whole  paragraph,  by  its  mingled  malignity,  cowardice,  and 
duplicity,  stigmatizes  its  author  in  the  ranks  of  infidelity,  as  ''  the 
least  exalted  spirit  that  fell,'' 

''  Bui  haw  shall  we  excuse^**  says  he,  *^  the  supine  inattention  of 
the  pagan  and  philosophic  world,  to  those  evidences  which  were 
presented  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  not  to  their  reason,  but  to 
their  senses?  During  the  age  of  Christ,  of  his  apostles,  and  of 
their  first  disciples,  the  doctrine  which  they  preached  was  confirmed 
by  innumerable  prodigies.  The  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the 
sick  were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  demons  were  eiipeWeA,  mA 
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attention  on  the  effusions  of  so  inapt  a  reasoner  on  moral  subjects 
as  the  learned  Reviewer,  but  for  the  sake  of  noticing,  and  claiming 
for  Christianity,  the  most  singular  of  the  arguments  of  La  Place, 
which  bears  on  the  subjects  of  miracles — an  argument  which  over- 
throws Mr.  Hume's  deistical  school  from  the  very  foundation,  bury- 
ing together  in  the  rubbish  Professor  Leslie,  La  Place,  and  an 
undistinguished  mob  of  little  disciples,  "quos  fama  obscura  recondit." 
It  will  be  jecollected,  that  Mr.  Hume's  statement  is,  that  no  testi" 
mony,Jor  any  kind  of  miracle,  can  ever  possibly  amount  to  a  pro^ 
bability,  much  less  to  a  proof  i' — a  position  which,  together  with 
the  whole  theory  with  which  it  stands  connected,  is  warmly  eulogized 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  attributed  to  the  historian  as  its 
sole  and  original  author.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
no  less  absolute  or  modified  form  of  presenting  this  dogma  will  in 
any  degree  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed ;  since,  if  any 
kind  or  degree  of  evidence,  short  of  that  of  personal  observation, 
could  establish  the  possibility  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it 
would  become  necessary  for  the  impugnersof  the  Scripture  miracles 
to  examine,  in  detail,  the  evidence  of  all  kinds  by  which  they  are 
supported,  and  to  demonstrate  its  inadequacy.  To  such  a  process 
the  sceptical  school  in  question  are  remarkably  disinclined ;  and 
they  therefore  confine  their  opposition  to  the  most  abstract  and 
metaphysical  forms  of  argument.  Bearing  these  considerations  in 
mind,  let  the  reader  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  mathematicians. 

'' Supposing,  with  M.  La  Place,  that  the  greatest  antiquity  to 
which  history  goes  back  is  5000  years,  or  1826213  days,  ihe  pro- 
bability that  the  sun  will  rise  again  to-morrow  is,  according  to 
this  rule,  as  j^^;  or  there  is  1826214  to  1  to  wager  in  favour  of 
that'event." 

This  obviously  implies,  that  if  a  person  should  wager  more,  as, 
for  instance,  a  hundred  milHons  to  one,  he  would  act  against  the 
laws  of  probability.  Here  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  not  only 
*^a  possibility,**  but  some  probability,  of  the  sun  not  rising  to- 
morrow ;  it  is  indeed  small,  but  it  is  appreciable  and  definable. 
And  how  will  the  sceptic  attempt  to  prove,  that  an  event  which  is 
not  only  possible,  but,  to  a  certain  measurable  degree,  probable  to 
occur  to-morrow,  cannot,  by  any  evidence,  be  established  to  have 
happened  in  any  past  period  ?  '*  If  he  say,"  argues  Mr.  Somerville, 
*'  that  it  is  in  itself  impossible,  we  deny  it  upon  his  own  showing ; 
for  he  has  proved  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree 
probable.  If  he  say  that  uniform  experience  is  against  it,  we  deny 
it,  and  say,  that  only  the  experience  of  the  present  generation  is 
against  it.     If  he  say  that  uniform  testimony  is  against  it,  this  we 
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deny  also;  for  it  is  testified,  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
that  in  his  time  the  sun  stood  still  for  a  whole  day ;  and  there  is  no 
testimony  at  all  on  the  other  side^  as  applicable  to  that  particular 
day.  The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture.  Experience  is  not  applicable  to  them,  for  it 
is  limited  to  the  objects  under  our  notice ;  and  testimony  is  so  far 
from  being  against  them^  that  there  is  testimony  for  them^  and  none 
against  them.  Many  persons  testify  that  they  saw  them  happen, 
and  none  testify  that  they  were  upon  the  spot,  and  examined  all  the 
circumstances,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  happen.  As  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  not  there,  however  uniform  it  might  be,  it 
does  not  bear  at  all  on  the  subject.  The  principles  of  calculation^ 
therefore,  are  more  in  support  of  miracles  than  against  them.*'  Truly 
this  is  smiting  off  the  head  of  the  giant  with  his  own  sword! 

The  next  and  only  writer,  after  the  days  of  Hume,  who  brought 
to  the  cause  of  infidelity  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  for  philo- 
sophy and  letters,  was  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  was  marked  by  less  both  of  zeal  and  subtlety  than  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Hume  evinced.  The  latter  wrote  in  the  character 
of  a  philosopher,  and  regarded  those  as  his  best  and  most  characte- 
ristic works  which  related  to  morals  and  religion.  Mr.  Gibbon,  on 
the  contrary,  offered  to  revealed  religion  only  the  hostility  of  the 
historian  and  the  scholar.  Accordingly,  he  is  only  known,  in  the 
ranks  of  deistical  writers,  by  two  chapters  in  his  historical  work,  in 
which  he  details  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  contributed  to  its  prevalence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  artfully  and  courteously  disguised,  than  was  the  thread 
of  infidelity  in  this  portion  of  his  history ;  and  while  he  habitually 
indicates  a  deep  veneration  for  that  vast  but  silent  agency,  which 
achieved  a  domination  over  mankind,  far  more  powerful  than 
did  the  arts  of  senators,  and  the  swords  of  the  Caesars — while  he 
recogpiizes  the  superior  sublimity  of  that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
empire,  over  mere  physical  and  territorial  supremacy,  he  repeatedly 
ascribes  it,  by  sly  implication,  to  causes  the  most  ordinary  and  in- 
adequate, and  thus  depreciates  the  dignity  of  its  nature,  and  veils 
the  divinity  of  its  origin.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  chapters, 
wa8  only  to  inspire  a  suspicion  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  writer ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Christian  world  settled  into  a  deep  and 
seriotis  conviction  of  the  injury  which  they  threatened  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  effect  of  this  general  impression  was  much  en- 
hanced, by  the  alarming  prevalence  of  infidel  opinions.  Scepticism, 
upon  the  most  sacred  of  subjects,  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  the  ex- 
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attention  on  the  effusions  of  so  inapt  a  reasoner  on  moral  subjects 
as  the  learned  Reviewer,  but  for  the  sake  of  noticing,  and  claiming 
for  Christianity,  the  most  singular  of  the  arguments  of  La  Place, 
which  bears  on  the  subjects  of  miracles — an  argument  which  over- 
throws Mr.  Hume's  deistical  school  from  the  very  foundation,  bury- 
ing together  in  the  rubbish  Professor  Leslie,  La  Place,  and  an 
undistinguished  mob  of  little  disciples, ''quos  iama  obscura  recondit." 
It  will  be  jecollected,  that  Mr.  Hume's  statement  is,  that  no  testi- 
mony, for  any  kind  of  miracle,  can  ever  possibly  amount  to  a  pro- 
babilily,  much  less  to  a  proof;** — a  position  which,  together  with 
the  whole  theory  with  which  it  stands  connected,  is  warmly  eulogized 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  attributed  to  the  historian  as  its 
sole  and  original  author.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
no  less  absolute  or  modified  form  of  presenting  this  dogma  will  in 
any  degree  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  ;  since,  if  any 
kind  or  degree  of  evidence,  short  of  that  of  personal  observation, 
could  establish  the  possibility  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it 
would  become  necessary  for  the  impugners  of  the  Scripture  miracles 
to  examine,  in  detail,  the  evidence  of  all  kinds  by  which  they  are 
supported,  and  to  demonstrate  its  inadequacy.  To  such  a  process 
the  sceptical  school  in  question  are  remarkably  disinclined ;  and 
they  therefore  confine  their  opposition  to  the  most  abstract  and 
metaphysical  forms  of  argument.  Bearing  these  considerations  in 
mind,  let  the  reader  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  mathematicians. 

'^  Supposing,  with  M.  La  Place,  that  the  greatest  antiquity  to 
which  history  goes  back  is  5000  years,  or  1826213  days,  the  pro- 
bability that  the  sun  will  rise  again  to-morrow  is,  according  to 
this  rule,  as  *^^;  or  there  is  1826214  to  1  to  wager  in  favour  of 
that'event." 

This  obviously  implies,  that  if  a  person  should  wager  more,  as, 
for  instance,  a  hundred  millions  to  one,  he  would  act  against  the 
laws  of  probability.  Here  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  not  only 
'*a  possibility,**  but  some  prohabiliti/,  of  the  sun  not  rising  to- 
morrow ;  it  is  indeed  small,  but  it  is  appreciable  and  definable. 
And  how  will  the  sceptic  attempt  to  prove,  that  an  event  which  is 
not  only  possible,  but,  to  a  certain  measurable  degree,  probable  to 
occur  to-morrow,  cannot,  by  any  evidence,  be  established  to  have 
happened  in  any  past  period  ?  '*  If  he  say,"  argues  Mr.  Somerville, 
"  that  it  is  in  itself  impossible,  we  deny  it  upon  his  own  showing ; 
for  he  has  proved  that  it  is  possible,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree 
probable.  If  he  say  that  uniform  experience  is  against  it,  we  deny 
it,  and  say,  that  only  the  experience  of  the  present  generation  is 
against  it.     If  he  say  that  uniform  testimony  is  against  it,  this  we 
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deny  also;  for  it  is  testified,  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
that  in  his  time  the  sun  stood  still  for  a  whole  day ;  and  there  is  no 
testimony  at  all  on  the  other  side,  as  applicable  to  that  particular 
day.  The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture.  Experience  is  not  applicable  to  them,  for  it 
is  limited  to  the  objects  under  our  notice ;  and  testimony  is  so  far 
from  being  against  them,  that  there  is  testimony  for  them,  and  none 
against  them.  Many  persons  testify  that  they  saw  them  happen, 
and  none  testify  that  they  were  upon  the  spot,  and  examined  all  the 
circumstances,  and  saw  that  they  did  not  happen.  As  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  not  there,  however  uniform  it  might  be,  it 
does  not  bear  at  all  on  the  subject.  The  principles  of  calculation, 
therefore,  are  more  in  support  of  miracles  than  against  them.*'  Truly 
tliis  is  smiting  off  the  head  of  the  giant  with  his  own  sword! 

The  next  and  only  writer,  after  the  days  of  Hume,  who  brought 
to  the  cause  of  infidelity  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  for  philo- 
sophy and  letters,  was  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  was  marked  by  less  both  of  zeal  and  subtlety  than  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Hume  evinced.  The  latter  wrote  in  the  character 
of  a  philosopher,  and  regarded  those  as  his  best  and  most  characte- 
ristic works  which  related  to  morals  and  religion.  Mr.  Gibbon,  on 
the  contrary,  offered  to  revealed  religion  only  the  hostility  of  the 
historian  and  the  scholar.  Accordingly,  he  is  only  known,  in  the 
ranks  of  deistical  writers,  by  two  chapters  in  his  historical  work,  in 
which  he  details  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  contributed  to  its  prevalence.  Nothing 
could  be  more  artfully  and  courteously  disguised,  than  was  the  thread 
of  infidelity  in  this  portion  of  his  history ;  and  while  he  habitually 
indicates  a  deep  veneration  for  that  vast  but  silent  agency,  which 
achieved  a  domination  over  mankind,  far  more  powerful  than 
did  the  arts  of  senators,  and  the  swords  of  the  Caesars — while  he 
recogpiizes  the  superior  sublimity  of  that  intellectual  and  spiritual 
empire,  over  mere  physical  and  territorial  supremacy,  he  repeatedly 
ascribes  it,  by  sly  implication,  to  causes  the  most  ordinary  and  in- 
adequate, and  thus  depreciates  the  dignity  of  its  nature,  and  veils 
the  divinity  of  its  origin.  The  immediate  effect  of  these  chapters, 
waa  only  to  inspire  a  suspicion  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  writer ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Christian  world  settled  into  a  deep  and 
serioiiB  conviction  of  the  injury  which  they  threatened  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  effect  of  this  general  impression  was  much  en- 
hanced, by  the  alarming  prevalence  of  infidel  opinions.  Scepticism, 
upon  the  most  sacred  of  subjects,  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  the  ex- 
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4.  That  thus,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  not  only  is  the 
whole  creation  represented  as  augmenting  tlie  blessedness  of  the 
churchy  but  the  church  as  augmenting  the  blessedness  of  the 
whole  creation. 

5.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  earth  itself,  with  all  its  re- 
deemed inhabitants,  shall,  at  a  future  period,  be  purified,  and 
reunited  to  the  holy  empire  of  God  :  and 

Lastly.  That  even  the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  is 
represented  as  appointed  for  an  impressive  example  to  the  whole 
creation. 

By  this  admirable  train  of  reasoning  Mr.  Fuller  meets  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  aggressions  of  philosophy  and  rationalism 
against  the  truths  of  revelation:  and  so  long  as  that  reasoning 
shall  remain  on  record,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  predict  that 
the  ingenious  speculation  of  Paine  will  be  consigned,  together 
with  the  dishonest  sophistry  of  Hume,  and  the  respectful  treachery 
of  Gibbon,  to  unbroken  and  lasting  forgetfulness. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  deistical  writings  of  Paine, 
with  any  more  respect  than  is  claimed  by  the  modem  infidels  whose 
works  have  previously  come  under  review.  In  point  of  learning,  repu* 
tation,  and  influence,  he  stood  far  below  the  great  historians;  while 
his  ignorance  of  his  principal  subject,  theology,  and  of  the  Bible  in 
particular,  was  the  most  gross  and  contemptible  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  His  virulence  and  bitterness  of  spirit  against  every 
thing  related  to  religion,  clearly  showed  that  his  opposition  was  not 
that  of  philosophy,  but  of  prejudice;  while  the  cowardice  of  his 
nature,  and  the  impurity  of  his  morals,  to  which  the  absolute  filthi- 
ness  of  his  person  was  a  tolerably  faithful  index,  proved  that  his  in- 
fidelity grew  out  of  his  fears,  and  that,  hke  the  miserable  Rochester, 
he  knew,  in  fact,  no  objection  to  the  Bible,  but  a  bad  hfe.  Degraded, 
however,  as  he  was  in  a  social  point  of  view,  below  the  ordinary 
level  of  human  nature,  he  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  of  much 
original  wit,  and  one  of  the  most  masterly  political  writei*s  of  his 
day ;  all  which  gave  to  his  theological  works  a  vogue  and  influ- 
ence, which,  from  their  intrinsic  worth lessness,  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  Accordingly,  they  were  productive  for  a  time 
of  an  accession  to  the  ranks  of  infidelity,  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country,  augmenting  at  once  the  numbers,  the  confidence,  and  tlie 
virulence  of  the  deistical  school.  The  replies,  however,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  together  with  the  many  and  in- 
valuable works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  to  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Paine  indirectly  gave  rise,  have  established  the  authenticity 
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of  revelation  on  new  and*  impregnable  grounds ;  and  have  proved 
by  their  result,  that  detected  sophisms  are  quite  as  incapable  of 
revival  as  exploded  superstitions. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  **  Age  of  Reason/'  the 
deistical  controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country,  by  the 
oflfensive  party,  widi  such  a  total  destitution  of  originality,  argu- 
mentative power,  and  ingenuity,  as  scarcely  to  repay  the  tedious 
task  of  perusing  it.  Philosophical  freedom  of  thought  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  distinction  of  the  sceptic ;  and  nothing  but  levity, 
insolence,  obscenity,  and  a  daring  contempt  of  every  sacred  and 
social  obligation,  remain  to  distinguish  him  from  the  believer  in  the 
Gospel.  To  draw  from  their  obscurity  those  writers  whose  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity  is  confined  to  offensive  sneers  and  indecent 
ribaldry,  to  which  it  is  alike  impossible  and  improper  to  reply, 
would  be  gratuitously  to  circulate  the  poison  without  the  antidote. 
Ab  little  is  it  necessary  to  extend  the  notoriety  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  some  modem  deists,  solely  by  the  refutations  which  their 
productions  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  the  good 
— to  publish'the  infamy  of  a  Carlile  because  Mr.  Carsou*  conde- 
scended to  rebuke  him,  or  the  blasphemy  of  a  Taylor  because  the 
enormity  and  pestilence  of  his  wickedness  enlisted  against  him  the 
learning  and  piety  of  Dr.  Smith.t  It  only  remains  to  notice  two 
modem  infidel  schools,  whose  opposition  to  religion  is  analogous  to 
that  which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  which  was  founded  on 
modem  astronomical  discovery.  Like  that  exploded  argument, 
those  of  the  schools  in  question,  unable  to  stand  alone,  claim  sup- 
port from  the  partial  and  short-sighted  deductions  of  philosophy, 
**  fidsely  BO  called."  The  one  founds  its  hostility  to  revealed  religion, 
on  the  recent  discoveries  of  Geology  ;  and  the  other,  with  Robert 
Owen  at  its  head,  connects  that  hostility  with  the  wildest  dogmas 
and  most  empirical  nostrums  of  political  economy. 

The  investigations  of  geologists  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  cer- 
tain organic  remains,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  to  which  they  are 
compelled  to  assign  a  date  long  prior  to  any  embraced  in  the 
Mosaic  chronology.  These  phenomena  have  been  seized  upon,  as 
invalidating  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  record ;  and  while  infi- 

*  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  demoDSlrated  from  the  cbancter  of  God  neiiifested  in  the 
Aumewamki,    A  Letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Carhle,  by  Alexander  Carson.  ~ Edinburgh, 

uno. 

t  Aa  Answer  to  a  Paper,  entitled  "  Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  by 
JoIa  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  The  above  manifesto  may  be  regarded,  as  marking  the  iilti« 
aula  boundary  to  which  the  gross  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  modem  deists  has 
attained  ;  and  as  constituting  the  last  effort  of  that  party,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  a  mention  in  these  pages. 
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fk^  y^0»m^0^  *d  v^^^ifiAitjx  i^ai^srb^^  ftcc  jk  ism 
w/tA  «uvif^  7i0^u  ^utti  ^^j^i^six^  lane  pdeorstf 

l^mtf^^$0.  ^M^  ^is»iimi€  "id^br^^esi  c/  tibe  C  w»tA£  r^^kk,  mm  this 
mn$  «^>*>9»  "vf  larriMtf'^  v^ik  I>r.  OackiflECs.     S^caesfvcBtiT,  how* 

m  h¥*  Hft^a^^kUisi  Ittsame  ca  Gecik^,  db&i  be  aaj  viiii  prophety 
t^r.  r^p^^f^M  ikn  Mtlifs^  ibe  qa^doo  ^  roc  Hu  i^jaaxal  maj  be 
lAr^t  it0jK^,  Ftt^  Tbatl  it  k  u  an/eaioiiable  to  expect  a  history 
^^  ^^^Ai^u^jiA  \^fi0:WMti0Mik  io  the  Mosaic  hiftory,  as  to  look  for  a 
n^jtAUK  U¥tftilMm  ^4  the  iateiiites  of  Jupiter,  or  the  rings  c^  Satom. 
Ttfiti  iit*',  fA^tfci  fA  the  histonao  was  t^imply  to  rereal  the  history  of 
itm  huftmti  raee^  tatd  only  records  the  origin  of  the  earth  itsdf,  and 
iim  h^r^iiy  bodies^  in  order  to  teach  that  they  were  not  eternal 
Hiui  m\(^%f%Usfiif  but  the  ofispring  of  divine  wisdom  and  power : 
aifd  tUstumtliyf  That  the  first  Terse  of  Genesis,  which  is  the  principal 
fApji^  </f  attack^  may  be  fairly  appealed  to  by  the  Christian  geolo- 
f^inif  ss  exf/reMirig,  by  the  word  beginning,  an  undefined  period  of 
iim^  -Its  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  creation  of  the  material 
tfimmnU,  at  a  time  distinctly  preceding  the  operations  of  the  first 
day.  That  it  in  not  affirmed,  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
itartli  in  thit  flmt  day,  but  in  the  beginning ;  and  that  this  begin-- 
nlnn  mfiy  hare  lieen  an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  distance,  followed 
tiy  [iitricKlM  of  undefined  duration,  during  which  the  physical  opera- 
tions diNclrMcd  by  geology  were  going  on. 

The  Myntuni  of  opinion  which  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Owen  is  far 
morn  coinprcilicrifiive.  It  is  levelled  alike  against  the  fundamental 
prlncipldM  of  niornlsi  every  pretension  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every 
prinoipla  nnd  fm«ling  of  a  religious  nature,  that  ever  has  been  enter- 
tninnd  by  tlin  human  race,  in  any  age  or  country.  With  what  may 
Imi  cttllml  the  ethical  part  of  Mr.  Owen's  creed  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  It  nmy  br  brioHy  stated  in  his  own  words.  '^  It  does  not  be- 
Innif/*  MiiyM  hO|  ''  to  the  constitution  of  man,  or  the  original  nature 
of  hi«  ooUMtitution,  that  there  can  be  merit  or  demerit  in  the  opinions 
or  ^onlin^;ll  uf  ii  NJugle  human  being."     So  much  for  morals. 

With  ivm|><hH  to  religion,  he  advocates,  somewhat  whimsically, 
tlh«  <^MlMit>nco  of  a  Fir»t  Cause;  whom,  in  innocent  acquiescence 
with  tho  )nt\judicc>)i  of  "the  old  world,"  he  agrees  to  call  "God;" 
but  dt^nios  timt  man  has  ever  had  the  means  of  acquainting  himself, 
iu  tho  ii|i){htOMt  tlogrtHS  with  his  attributes,  character,  or  conduct ; 
un  if  wo  wvit)  any  moio  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  Crod,  irre- 
it|HH  tivoly  of  liiM  attributes,  than  we  are  to  demonstrate  the  exbtenoe 
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of  matter  irrespectively  of  the  only  properties  of  it  which  meet  our 
senses, — extension,  impenetrability,  and  the  rest ! 

But  we  have  said  that  his  religious  opinions  rest  upon  a  certain 
system  of  political  economy.  This  connexion  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. He  advocates  the  perfection  of  human  nature;  and  attri- 
butes the  misery  and  wickedness  which  prevail  in  the  world,  to 
the  law  makers,  and  not  the  law  breakers.  In  concurrence  with 
this  opinion,  he  pleads  for  the  community  of  property,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  regime  of  marriage,  and  the  universal  license  of 
the  innocent  propensities  of  human  nature.  Hence  he  discards 
the  Christian  religion,  as  a  system  of  superstition  and  priestcraft, 
calculated  to  repress  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites, 
and  to  limit  the  happiness  ^  of  mankind.  ^*  The  basis,"  he 
says,  **  of  the  religion  of  truth,  is  the  knowledge  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  given  the  power  to  adult  man,  so  to  control  the  mental 
faculties,  and  physical  powers  of  his  ififant,  as  to  force  it  to  receive 
error,  however  absurd  or  inconsistent,  or  to  imbibe  truth,  only  known 
to  be  truth  by  its  undeviating  consistency  with  the  ascertained  laws 
of  nature."  He  thus  presupposes,  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  man, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  which  control  the  physical  and 
the  intellectual  world  ;  and  by  a  just  deduction,  repudiates  revela- 
tion, as  an  impertinent  interference  with  this  inscrutable  wisdom. 
The  relation  then  betwixt  his  views  of  religion  and  political  economy 
is  obvious.  Assuming  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  but  a  rational  and  educational  social  system,  he 
deems  religion  unnecessary  and  perplexing;  and  contends  that 
praise  and  blame  have  ever  hitherto  been  perversely  awarded ;  and 
that  the  obedience  to  the  ascertained  laws  of  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  dictates  of  inclination,  will  expel  selfishness,  sin,  and 
religion,  with  all  their  dependent  miseries,  from  the  world,  and  leave 
mankind  a  race  of  immaculate  ephemera  !  To  reply  to  such  mere 
assumptions,  it  might  suffice  us  to  point  Mr.  Owen  to  that  vast 
body  of  evidence,  by  which  the  authenticity  of  revelation,  aa 
a  whole,  and  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  respectively,  are  proved  by 
every  species  of  argument,  historical,  abstract,  and  experimental, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Owen  indicates,  in  every  sentence,  the  densest 
ignorance.  But,  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  writings,  we  feel 
even  this  to  be  umiecessary.  Apart  from  the  habitual  assumption 
of  every  principle  which  has  been  refuted  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
and  by  the  universal  experience  of  mankind — apart  from  his  assum- 
ing, as  a  perfectly  easy  task,  to  expel  from  the  human  mind,  by  a 
process  of  education,  selfishness,  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  we  find  such  a  hopeless  haziness  of  intellect,  as  threatens 
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the  laws  of  nature  were  frequently  suspended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.     But  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the 
awful  spectacle,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  and 
study,  appeared  unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or 
physical  government  of  the  world.     Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
the  whole  earth,  or  at  least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  involved  in  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours* 
Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  won- 
der, the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without 
notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.     It  happened  during  the 
lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced 
the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
prodigy.     Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  re- 
corded all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors, 
comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest 
phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the 
creation  of  the  globe.    A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny  is  designed  for 
eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration  :  but  he 
contents  himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which 
followed  the  murder  of  Csesar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour. 
This  season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the 
preternatural  darkness  of  the  Passion*  had  been  already  celebrated 
by  most  of  the  poets  and  historians  of  that  memorable  age.'' 

Respecting  Uie  first  allegation  of  the  historian,  viz.,  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  unnoticed  by  learned  and  observant 
heathens.  Dr.  Watson  remarks,  first,  the  comparative  infrequency 
of  these  miracles,  and  the  consequent  probabihty  that  no  contem- 
porary historian  ever  witnessed  them,  for  otherwise  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  noticed  them,  since  they  do  not  hesitate  to  record 
the  silly  juggles  of  Vespasian ;  secondly,  that  so  far  from  being  in- 
attentive to  those  wonders,  by  which  the  Divine  Being  attested  the 
inspiration  of  his  early  servants,  multitudes  of  pagans  saw  and  be- 
lieved, and  forsaking  all  hopes  of  worldly  honour,  riches,  or  security, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  profession  of  Christianity;  and  lastly, 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Christians  were  attributed  by  many  to 
magic,  and  were,  therefore,  deemed  unworthy  of  notice  by  contem- 
porary annalists.  *With  regard  to  the  preternatural  darkness  at 
the  crucifixion,  the  Dr.  shows  that  it  was  probably  partial, 
and  therefore  the  less  obvious  to  universal  notice,  by  these 
considerations.  First,  from  the  fact  of  Jesus  having  seen  from  the 
cross  his  mother  and  John,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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before  the  power  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  that  this  ostentatious  usurpation  of  the  dignities  of  religion, 
is  fast  falling  into  contempt  We  have  already  followed  many  of 
the  devices  of  a  corrupt  ingenuity  to  the  long  home  of  forgetfulness ; 
and  we  delight  to  fortify,  by  experience,  the  confident  hope,  that  in 
every  succeeding  attempt  to  overcloud  the  lustre  of  the  gospel,  the 
thin  and  empty  mists  of  human  folly  will  roll  away  beneath  a  dis- 
tant horizon,  before  the  ever  brightening  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righ- 
teousness. 
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the  laws  of  nature  were  frequently  Buepended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cliurch.  But  the  $ia<res  of  Greece  and  Rome  turned  aside  from  the 
awful  spectacle,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  and 
study,  appeared  unconscious  of  any  alterations  in  the  moral  or 
physical  goveinmeut  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
the  whole  earth,  or  at  least  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  involved  in  a  preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours. 
Even  this  miraculous  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  won- 
der, the  curiosity,  and  the  devotion  of  mankind,  passed  without 
notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.  Tt  happened  during  the 
lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced 
the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
prodigy.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  re- 
corded all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors, 
comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable  curiosity  could  collect. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest 
phenomenon  to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  s'mce  the 
creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter  of  IMiny  is  designed  for 
eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration:  but  he 
contenU  himself  with  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which 
followed  the  murder  of  Cresar,  when,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour. 
This  season  of  obscurity,  which  cannot  surely  be  compared  with  the 
preternatural  darkneu  of  the  Passion,  had  been  already  celebrated 
by  most  of  the  poets  and  faistorianB  of  that  memorable  age." 

Respectir^  the  first  allegation  of  the  historian,  viz.,  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  unnoticed  by  learned  and  observant 
heathens.  Dr.  Watson  remarks,  first,  the  comparative  infrequency 
of  these  mirades,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  no  contem- 
poraiy  tuatorian  vnx  Wilneesed  them,  for  otherwise  they  would  un- 
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ds  its  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Dr.  Watson's  Apology, 
.welling  chiefly  upon  the  cardinal  topics  involved  in  Mr. 
on's  five  reasons  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  has  been  by 
le  most  successful  of  the  replies.  Those  of  Mr.  Davies,  and 
T  David  Dalryniple,  were  devoted  to  a  closer  examination  of 
:  inaccuracies,  and  ingenious  and  almost  imperceptible  fallacies 
h  render  the  historian's  treatise  so  dangerous,  by  gradually 
sssing  sentiments  which  in  the  commencement  he  had  the 
crisy  to  disavow,  and  which,  to  the  last,  he  never  had  the 
Lge    to    defend.      But    notwithstanding    their    evil    design 

pernicious  tendency,  the  eficct  of  Mr.  Gibbon^s  writings 
tzceedingly  circumscribed.     Their  learning  and  tlieir  magni- 

alike  limited  their  influence,  while  the  more  concise  and 
lar  replies  of  his  opponents  still  further  promoted  this  result. 
ither  of  these  circumstances  aflected  the  individual  who  next 
8  oar  notice.    Thom  as  P  a  i  n  e  was  eminently  qualified  to  influ-  > 

the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Uis  style  of  writing  was  perspicuous 
lointed,  abounding  with  wit,  and  rendered  still  more  influential 
e  circumstances  into  which  he  was  introduced  by  the  American 
and  the  French  Revolution.  His  aversion  to  the  Christian 
oa  was  undisguised  and  unbounded;  and  perhaps  there  arc 
nen  who  have  met  with  such  melancholy  success  in  their 
iptfl  to  seduce  mankind  from  the  enjoyments  and  prospects  of 
oOy  to  the  chill  and  dreary  shades  of  infidelity.  This  eflect 
matly  enhanced  by  his  political  writings,  which  lent  to  his 
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LETTER  I. 


Some  Account  of  those  that  first  took  upon  them  the  Name  of  Deists.— Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  one  of  the  most  eminent  dcistical  Writers  that  appeared  in  England  in 
the  last  Age. —  His  attempt  to  form  Deism  into  a  System. — Observations  upon  his 
Scheme,  and  upon  the  five  Principles  in  which  he  makes  all  Religion  to  consist. — It 
is  shown  that  the  Knowledge  of  them  was  very  imperfect  and  defective  in  the 
heathen  World  ;  and  that  a  Revelation  from  God  for  clearing  and  confirming  those 
important  Principles  might  be  of  great  advantage. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  NOW  enter  upon  the  task  you  have  Enjoined  me,  the  giving 
some  account  of  the  principal  deistical  writers  that  have  appeared 
among  us  for  above  a  century  past.  The  reasons  given  by  you  and 
other  judicious  friends,  have  convinced  me  that  such  a  work  might 
be  of  use,  if  properly  executed  ;  we  only  differed  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  person  that  was  to  execute  it.  My  objections  have  been  over* 
ruled  ;  I  must  therefore  set  about  it  as  well  as  I  can :  and  if  I  were 
sure  that  others  would  look  upon  this  attempt  with  the  same  favour- 
able eye  that  your  candour  and  friendship  for  me  will  incline  you  to 
do,  I  should  be  in  no  great  pain  about  the  success  of  it. 

The  name  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those  who  are  no  friends  to 
revealed  religion,  is  said  to  have  been  first  assumed  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  cenutry,  by  some  gentlemen  in  France  and 
Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
revelation  by  a  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  atheists.  One 
of  the  first  authors,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  that  makes  express  mention 
of  them,  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first 
reformers,  who  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  second  tome 
of  his  Instruction  Chretienne^  which  was  published  in  1563,  speaks 
of  some  persons  in  that  time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new  name, 
that  of  ueists.    These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to  believe  a  Qody  but 
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showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that 
they  laughed  at  all  religion,  notwithstanding  they  conformed  them- 
selveSy  with  regard  to  the  outward  appearance,  to  the  religion  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom  they  were 
desirous  of  pleasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  as  he 
observes,  professed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  others 
were  of  tne  Epicurean  opinion  in  this  point,  as  well  as  about  the 

Erovidence  of  God  with  respect  to  mankind,  as  if  he  did  not  concern 
imself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.  He  adds,  that  many 
among  them  set  up  for  learning  and  philosophy,  and  were  looked 
upon  to  be  persons  of  an  acute  and  subtle  genius ;  and  that,  not 
content  to  perish  alone  in  their  error,  they  took  pains  to  spread  the 
poison,  and  to  infect  and  corrupt  others,  by  their  impious  discourses 
and  bad  examples.* 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  how  far  the  account  this  learned  author 
gives  of  the  persons  that  in  his  time  called  themselves  deists,  is 
applicable  to  those  among  us  who  take  upon  them  the  same  title, 
and  which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  that  of  Christians,  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  have  hitherto  thought  it  their  glory  to  be  distin-  - 
guished.  That  which  properly  characterizes  these  deists  is,  that 
they  reject  all  revealed  religion,  and  discard  all  pretences  to  it,  as 
owing  to  imposture  or  enthusiasm.  In  this  they  all  agree,  and  in 
professing  a  regard  for  natural  religion,  though  they  are  far  from 
feeing  agreed  in  their  notions  of  it.  They  are  classed  by  some  of 
their  own  writers  into  two  sorts,  mortal  and  immortal  deists.f  The 
latter  acknowledge  a  future  state :  the  former  deny  it,  or  at  least 
represent  it  as  a  very  uncertain  thing :  and  though  these  are,  by 
some  among  themselves,  represented  under  a  very  disadvantageous 
character,  and  as  httle  better  than  atheists,  they  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  more  numerous  of  the  two.  Indeed  some  of  their  most 
eminent  modem  writers  seem  to  be  very  easy  about  these  differences. 
With  them  all  ai'e  true  deists  who  oppose  revelation,  whether  they 
own  future  rewards  and  punishments  or  not ;  and  they  speak  with 
great  regard  of  those  disinterested  deists  who  profess  to  pursue 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  future  retributions.^ 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  deistical  writers  that  have  appeare<I 
in  these  nations  (for  I  shall  not  meddle  with  those  of  a  ^reign 
growth),  I  shall  go  back  to  the  former  part  of  the  last  century ;  and 
the  first  I  shall  mention,  and  who  deserves  a  particular  notice,  is 
that  learned  nobleman.  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  Baron  of  Cherburv. 
He  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  deistical 
writers,  and  m  several  respects  superior  to  those  that  succeeded  him. 
He  may  be  also  considered  as  the  first  remarkable  deist  in  order  of 
time,  that  appeared  among'usas  a  writer  in  the  last  century ;  for  the 
first  edition  of  his  book  ck  Verilate  was  in  l()2i,  when  it  was  first 

♦  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Viref.  t  Orarirs  of  Rensoii,  p.  99. 

I  Christianity  as  old  as  tlic  Ooatioii,  p.  'J'M,  333.  cJ.  8vo. 
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published  at  Paris.  It  was  afterwards  published  at  London,  as  was 
also  his  book  de  Causis  Error  urn,  to  which  is  subjoined  his  treatise 
de  B^Hgione  Laid.  Some  years  after  this,  and  when  the  author 
was  dead,  his  celebrated  work  de  Religione  GentiUum  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1663,  in  quarto  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  re-printed 
there  in  1700,  in  octavo,  which  is  the  edition  I  make  use  of;  and  au 
English  translation  of  it  was  pubhshed  at  London  in  1705. 

His   Lordship  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  formed 
Deism  into  a  system,  and  asserted  the  sufficiency,  universality,  and 
absolute  perfection,  of  natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  discard  all 
extraordinary  revelation   as   useless   and    needless,     lie  seems  to 
assume  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  accomphshed  it  with  great 
labour,  and  a  diligent  inspection  into  all  religions,  and  applauds 
himself  for  it,  as  happier  tnan  any  Archimedes.*     This  universal 
religion  he  reduceth  to  five  articles,  which  he  frequently  mentioneth 
in  all  his  works.     1.  That  there  is  one  supreme  God.     2.  That  he 
is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.     3.  That  piety  and  virtue  are  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  worsnip.     4.  That  we  must  repent  of  our  sins ; 
and  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  them.     5.  That  there  are  rewards 
'for  good  men.  and  punishments  for  bad  men,  in  a  future  state  ;  or, 
as  he  sometimes  expresseth  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.     These  he 
represents  bs  common  notices  inscribed  by  God  on  the  minds  of  all 
men,  and  undertakes  to  show  that  they  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  all  nations,  ages,  and  religions.     This  is  particularly  the 
design  of  his  book  de  Religione  GentiUum ;  though  it  is  but  com- 
paratively a  small  part  of  that  work  which  tendem  directly  to  prove 
that  these  articles  universally  obtained  :  the  far  greater  part  of  it  is 
taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  heathen  religion  and  ceremonies, 
which  he  hath  performed  with  an  abundance  of  learning,  and  hath 
intermixed  many  softening  apologies  for  the  pagan  superstition  and 
idolatiy. 

As  he  i-epresents  these  five  articles  as  absolutely  necessary,  tlic 
five  pillars,  as  he  calls  them,  on  which  all  rehgion  is  built ;  so  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  they  alone  are  sufficient,  and  that  nothin^r 
can  be  added  to  them  which  can  tend  to  render  any  man  more 
virtuous,  or  a  better  man.  But  then  he  subjoins  this  limitation, 
*^rovided  these  articles  be  well  explained  in  their  full  latitude."t 
Tnis  universal  religion  which  all  men  agree  in,  his  Lordship  repre- 
sents to  be  the  only  religion  of  which  there  can  be  any  certainty, 
and  he  endeavours  to  show  the  gi*eat  advantages  that  would  arise 
ttom,  men's  embracing  this  religion^  and  this  only.  One  of  the 
reasons  he  offers  to  recommend  it  is  this,  that  this  catholic  or 
universal  religion  answers  the  ultimate  design  of  the  holv  Scriptures. 
**  Sacrarum  Itterarumjini  vltimo  intentionique  quadrat  J  He  adds, 
that  **  all  the  doctrines  there  taught  aim  at  the  establishment  of 
these  five  catholic  articles,  as  we  have  often  hinted ;  there  is  no 
sacrament,  rite,  or  ceremony  there  enjoined,  but  what  aims,  or  seems 

*  De  Relig.  Gentil.  c.  15.  init.  f  Appendix  to  Hdig.  Ltiici,  qu.  3d. 
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to  aim,  at  the  establishment  of  these  five  articles.*'     See  his  reasons 
at  the  end  of  his  Religio  Laid, 

One  would  be  apt  to  think  by  what  this  noble  writer  here  offers, 
that  he  must  have  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Christianity  as  con- 
tained in  the  holy  Scriptures;  since  he  represents  it  as  the  great 
desi^  of  all  its  doctrines,  and  even  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  there 
enjomed,  to  establish  those  great  principles  in  which  he  makes  reli- 
gion properly  to  consist  Accordmgly  he  expressly  declares  in  the 
above-mentioned  treatise,  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  do 
harm  to  the  best  religion,  as  he  there  calls  Christianity,  or  the  true 
faith,  but  rather  to  establish  both.* 

But  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding 
these  fair  professions,  his  Lordship  on  all  occasions  insinuateth  pre- 
judices against  all  revealed  religion,  as  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of 
little  or  no  use.  He  inveigheth  promiscuously,  as  many  others  have 
done  since,  against  all  pretences  to  revelation,  without  making  a 
distinction  between  the  false  and  the  true.  He  often  speaks  to  the 
disadvantage  of  particular  religion,  which  is  a  name  he  bestoweth  on 
the  Christian  religion,  and  any  revelation  that  is  not  actually  known 
and  promulgated  to  the  whole  world  :  and  he  representeth  it  as 
containing  doctrines,  which  disgust  some  men  against  all  religion, 
and  therefore  is  for  recommending  what  he  calls  the  univei*sal  reli- 
gion, as  the  best  way  to  prevent  men's  having  no  religion  at  all. 
And  particularly  he  insinuates,  that  the  Christian  religion  granteth 
pardon  on  too  easy  terms,  and  derogateth  from  the  obligations  to 
virtue  ;t  a  reflection  which  is  manifestly  owing  to  a  misapprehension 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  on  this  head. 
So  he  elsewhere  supposeth,  that  the  faith  there  required  is  no  more 
than  a  bare  assent  to  the  doctrines  there  taught ;  though  nothing  is 
capable  of  a  clearer  proof,  than  that  the  faith  on  which  so  great  a 
stress  is  laid  in  the  gospel  covenant  is  to  be  understood  of  a  vital 
operative  principle,  which  purifieth  the  heart,  and  is  productive  of 
good  works ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  true  holiness  and  virtue  is 
there  strongly  inculcated.  The  charge  he  advanceth  against  Chris- 
tianity might  be  more  justly  retorted  upon  himself,  who,  though  he 
mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  his  universal  religion,  that  it  giveth  no 
license  to  sin,  but  bindeth  men  strictly  to  the  severity  of  virtue,  yet 
to  show  what  reason  sinners  have  to  hope  for  pardon,  ofFereth 
several  pleas  and  excuses  that  tend  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  sin. 
Particularly  he  urgeth,  that  men's  sins  are  not  for  the  most  part 
committed  out  of  enmity  against  God,  or  to  cast  dishonour  upon 
him,  but  with  a  view  to  their  own  particular  advantage  or  pleasure, 
and  are  chosen  by  them  under  the  appearance  of  some  good.:]:  And 
in  his  book  de  Veritate  he  declares,  that  those  are  not  hghtly  to  be 
condemned,  who  are  carried  to  sin  by  their  particular  bodily  con- 
stitution ;  and  he  instances  particularly  in  the  rage  of  lust  and 

•  RvVxg.  Laic'i,  p.  28.  t  Tlie  Appendix  to  his  Relig.  Laid,  qu.  6. 

t  He  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  268.     Dr.  Tindal  talks  in  the  sHme  strain.     Christianity  as 
oI(l  as  the  Creation,  p.  32.  ed.  8vo. 
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anger ;  no  more  than  a  dropsical  |)erson  is  to  be  blamed  for  Im 
immoderate  thirst,  or  a  lethargic  person  for  his  laziness  and  inac- 
tivity. He  adds,  indeed,  that  he  does  not  set  up  as  an  apologist  for 
wicked  men,  but  yet  that  we  ought  to  pass  a  mild  censure  upon 
those  who  are  carried  to  sin  by  a  corporeal  and  almost  necessary 
propensity  to  vice.  Negue  tamen  ttte  hie  consceleraii  cujusvis  patra^ 
num  sisto ;  sed  in  id  solummodo  contendo,  ut  mitiori  sentetitia  de  iis 
staiitamiis,  qui  corporea,  bruiali,  et  tantutn  non  necessatia  propensione 
in  peccata  prolabuntur.  This  apology  may  be  carried  very  far,  so 
as  to  open  a  wide  door  to  licentiousness,  and  would  soon  introduce 
a  very  loose  morality. 

But  not  to  insist  upon  this,  I  would  observe  that  the  principal 
design  of  his  treatise  de  JReligione  l^ici  seems  to  be  to  show,  that 
the  people  can  never  attain  to  any  satisfaction  as  to  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  any  particular  revelation,  and  therefore  must  rest  in  the 
five  articles  a^eed  to  by  all  religions.  This  particularly  is  tlie 
intention  of  his  fourth  and  fifth  queries  in  the  appendix  to  that 
treatise.  In  his  fourth  query  he  supposes,  that  the  things  which 
are  added  to  those  common  principles  from  the  doctrines  of  faitli 
are  uncertain  in  their  original ;  and  that  though  God  is  true,  the 
Laics  can  never  be  certain  that  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God  is  indeed  a  true  revelation  from  God.  In  his  fifth  query 
he  urgeth,  that  supposing  the  originals  to  be  true,  yet  they  are 
uncertain  in  their  explications.  To  this  purpose  he  takes  notice  of 
the  multiplicity  of  sects  among  Christians ;  and  that  tho  Laics  caa 
never  be  sufficiently  sureof  the  meaning  of  the  revelation,  concerning, 
which  there  are  so  many  controversies  ;  that  in  order  to  arrive  at 
any  certainty  in  these  matters,  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  learn 
all  languages,  to  read  all  the  celebrated  writers,  and  to  consult  all 
those  teamed  men  that  have  not  written,  a  method  which  is 
manifestly  absurd  and  impracticable ;  or  else  to  have  recourse  to  a 
supreme  judge  of  controversies  appointed  by  common  consent. 

It  is  an  observation  that  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  you  on  this 
occasion,  that  his  Lordship  here  makcth  use  precisely  of  the  same 
way  of  talking,  to  show  that  the  Laics  can  have  no  certainty  about 
any  revelation  at  all,  which  the  writers  of  the  llomish  Church  have 
frequently  urged  to  show  the  necessity  the  people  are  under  to  rely 
entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  or  Pope,  because  of  tho 
difficulties  or  the  invpossibility  of  their  coming  to  any  certainty  in ' 
the  way  of  examination  or  private  judgment.  But  if  the  Laity 
cannot  be  certain  of  revealed  religion,  because  of  the  controversies 
that  have  been  raised  about  the  articles  of  it,  for  the  same  reason  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  can  arrive  at  no  certainty  with  respect  to 
his  Lordship's  cathoUc  universal  reUgion :  for  though  he  repre- 
senteth  men  as  universally  agreed  in  the  five  articles  in  which  he 
makes  that  religion  to  consist,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  have  been 
great  controversies  about  them;  and  that  the  modern  deists,  as 
well  as  ancient  philosophers,  are  divided  in  their  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  especially  when  explained,  as  he  requircth  they  shoulcl 
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be,  in  their  full  latitude.  He  ought  not  therefore  to  make  a  thing's 
being  controverted  to  be  a  proof  of  its  uncertainty,  and  that  men 
can  come  to  no  satisfaction  about  it;  a  principle  which  he  and  other 
deists  often  insist  upon,  but  which  manifestly  leads  to  universal 
scepticism.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  arguments 
have  been  brought  against  Christianity,  that  in  their  consequences 
tend  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  all  evidence  and  certainty  of 
reason. 

From  this  general  view  of  Lord  Herbert's  scheme,  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  his  design  was  to  overturn  all  revealed.^or,  as  he  calls 
it,  particular  religion,  and  to  establish  that  natural  and  universal 
religion,  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  which  he  so  much  extols, 
in  its  roQm,  as  that  which  alone  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  em- 
braced as  true  and  divine. 

I  shall  now  freely  lay  before  you  some  observations  that  have 
occurred  to  me  in  considering  the  scheme  of  this  noble  author. 

One  is  this,  that  he  hath  carried  his  account  of  natural  religion 
much  farther  than  some  others  of  the  deists  have  done.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  that  all  that  glory  in  this  character  would  agree  with 
this  noble  Lord  in  a  hearty  reception  of  those  articles  which  he 
representeth  as  so  essentially  necessary,  and  of  such  vast  importance. 
These  he  would  have  to  be  explained  in  their  full  extent,  and  that 
except  they  be  properly  explained  they  are  not  sufficient.  Thus 
explained,  they  include  the  belief  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  the 
attributes  of  God  ]  of  some  of  which,  in  his  book  de  Veritate,  he 

fives  a  good  account,  and  of  his  providence  and  moral  government. 
le  asserts,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  this  worship  in- 
cludeth  our  offering  up  to  him  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  ;* 
that  piety  and  virtue  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  acceptance 
with  God ;  and  he  particularly  urgeth  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  ten  commandments  ]  that  we  are  obliged  to  repent  of  oiir  sins 
in  order  to  our  obtaining  forgiveness,  and  that  this  repentance  in- 
cludeth  both  a  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  a  turning  from  them  to  th^ 
right  way.  He  also  insisteth  upon  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  which 
God  will  recompense  men  according  to  their  actions^  and  even  accord- 
i/ig  to  their  thoughts.^  These  things  he  supposeth  to  be  common 
notices,  so  clear  that  he  can  scarce  be  accounted  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture who  denieth  them.  And  yet  I  am  afraid,  if  all  these  things 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  necessary,  many  that  call  themselves  deists 
will  be  as  loath  to  admit  his  Lordship's  natural  and  catholic  religion, 
as  Christianity  itself.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  some  of 
their  strongest  prejudices  against  Christianity  arise  from  its  setting 
those  principles  in  too  clear  a  light,  and  enforcing  them  in  too  strong 
a  manner.  It  is  true,  that  when  they  are  for  putting  a  fair  gloss 
upon  deism,  and  asserting  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  natural 
religion  abstracted  from  all  revelation,  they  are  willing  to  have  it 

•  De  A'critalc,  p.  271,  'tt2.  t  Pc  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  283. 
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thought  that  their  religion  indudeth  the  belief  of  those  important 
articles.     They  are  then  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  Lordship's 
system,  and  the  arms  he  hath  furnished  them  with  ;  but  at  other 
times  they  make  it  plainly  appear  that  tliey  are  far  from  being  fixed 
in  these  principles.     His  Lordship  declares,  that  it  is  necessary  these 
articles  should  be  well  explained :  but  indeed  they  are  expressed  in 
very  general  and  indefinite  terms,  and  there  is  no  great  likelihood  of 
their  agreeing  in  the  explications  of  them.     It  is  a  thing  well  known, 
that  many  who  have  made  no  small  figure  among  our  modem  deists 
have  denied  some  of  his  Lordship's  five  articles,  at  least  taken  in 
the  extent  in  which  he  seems  willing  to  understand  them.     God's 
moral  government  and  particular  providence ;  his  worship,  especially 
as  it  includes  prayer  and  praise  ;  man's  free  agency,  the  mimortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions,  have  made  no  part  of 
their  creed.     Some  of  them  have  been  far  from   pleading  for  that 
strictness  of  virtue   which  his  Lordship  tells  us   natural  religion 
obliges  men  to ;  and,  instead  of  urging  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
have,  after  Spinosa,  represented  it  as  a  mean,  an  unreasonable,  and 
wretched  thing.*     And  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state  have  been  exploded  under  the  notion  of  bribes  and  terrors,  a 
regard,' to  which  argueth  a  sordid  and  mercenary  temper  of  soul,  in- 
consistent with  a  true  and  generous  virtue. 

Another  reflection  that  it  is  proper  to  make  on  Lord  Herbert's 
scheme  is  this :  that  these  five  principles,  in  which  he  makes  his 
universal  religion  to  consist,  were  not  so  very  clear  and  well  known 
to  all  mankind,  as  to  make  an  external  revelation  needless  or  use- 
less. His  Lordship  indeed  supposeth  them  to  be  common  notices, 
inscribed  by  a  divuie  hand  in  tne  minds  of  men ;  and  accordingly 
he  sets  himself  to  prove,  with  a  great  show  of  learning,  in  his  book 
de  Religione  Gentilium,  that  these  principles  were  universally  be- 
lieved and  acknowledged  by  the  people  in  all  ages,  countries,  and 
religions.  But  any  man  that  carefully  examines  his  book  will  find, 
that  all  that  he  really  proves  is  no  more  than  this  ;  that  there  were 
some  imperfect  vestiges  of  these  important  truths  preserved  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  never  absolutely 
and  totally  extinguished,  which  will  be  easily  allowed.  But  he  has 
not  proved,  that  the  people,  or  even  all  those  that  passed  Cor  wise 
and  learned,  had  a  distinct  knowledge  and  assurance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, especially  if  taken  in  their  just  extent.  The  testimonies  he 
hath  produced,  by  no  means  prove  such  an  universal  agreement : 
what  he  seemeth  principally  to  rely  upon  is  the  reasonableness  and 
evidence  of  the  principles  themselves,  which  he  supposeth  to  be  so 
plain,  that  no  rational  man  can  be  ignorant  of  them.  Thus  he  de- 
clares, that  he  would  sooner  doubt  whether  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
shone  upon  those  regions^  than  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  God, 
the  evidences  of  whose  existence  and  perfections  are  so  obvious  from 

*   raenitenHa  virtiu  non  est,  sive  ex  raiione  non  oritur :    queiii  facti  poniitet  bis 
miser  sea  impoteDS  est.     Spiii.  £tb.  Pt.  4.  Prop.  5%. 
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his  works,  did  not  enlighten  tbeir  minds.'^  And  he  cannot  be  per- 
suaded^  that  any  of  them  worshipped  the  sun  as  the  chief  deity, 
because  of  the  incredible  absurdity  of  such  a  practice,  which  he  well 
exposes.+  But  when  we  are  inquiring  what  men  do  in  fact  believe 
and  practise,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  it  from  what  we  apprehend  it  is 
reasonable  for  them  to  believe  and  practise. 

If  this  were  a  proper  place  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  the  proofs 
he  hath  offered  in  relation  to  his  famous  five  articles,  it  would  be 
no  hard  matter  to  show^  that,  according  to  his  own  representation 
of  the  case,  they  were  not  so  universally  acknowledged  and  clearly 
known  among  the  Gentiles,  as  to  make  a  farther  revelation  and  en- 
forcement of  them  to  be  of  no  use  or  advantage.    This  might  be 
particularly  shown  with  regard  to  the  first  and  second  of  tlieso 
articles,  viz.,  That  there  is  one  supreme  God,  and  that  this  God  is 
to  be  worshipped ;  which  are  principles  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.     Notwithstanding 
the  pains  he  hath  taken  to  excuse  and  palliate  the  pagan  supei*sti- 
tion  and  idolatry,  and  to  prove  that  they  worshipped  the  one  true 
God,  the  same  that  we  adore,  under  various  names,  and  by  various 
attributes ;  yet  he  owns,  that  what  were  at  first  only  difTerent  names 
came,  in  process  of  time,  as  superstition  increased,  to  be  regarded 
and  worshipped  as  different  gods.     It  is  plain,  from  express  and 
formal  passages,  produced  by  him  from  ancient  writers,  that  some 
nations  worshipped  no  other  deities  but  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
When  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  de  Belig.  GentiL  he  mentions 
the  names  of  the  Deity  which  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
shows  that  those  names  and  titles  were  also  used  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  he  owneth  that  the  Hebrews  appropriated  these  names  and 
titles  to  the  one  supreme  God,  superior  to  the  sun,  but  that  the 
Gentiles  understood  by  them  no  other  than  the  sun  itself.     He 
thinks  it  indeed  probable  that  the  worship  they  rendered  to  the  sun 
was  symbolical,  and  that  they  intended  to  worship  God  by  the  sun, 
as  his  most  glorious  sensible  image;  and  sometimes  he  is  very 
positive  that  tliey  did  so,  and  that  they  rendered  no  proper  worship 
to  any  but  the  supreme  God ;  but  at  other  times  he  speaks  very 
doubtfully  about  it,  and  pretends  not  positively  to  assert  it,  but 
leaves  the  reader  to  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter.^:     And  else- 
where he  acknowledges,  that  the  people  perhaps  did  not  sufficiently 
undei'stand  this  symbolical  worship.    Symbolicum  ilium  cuUum  hand 
satis  forsan  ititellexit  ?  §     It  is  indeed  a  little  strange,  that  if  the 
notion  and  belief  of  one  only  supreme  God  universally  obtained 
among  the  Gentiles,  none  but  the  Hebrews  should  have  made  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  one  supreme  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  the  fundamental  article  of  their  religion ;  and  that  in 
the  laws  of  other  states,  particularly  among  the  learned  and  polite 
nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  polytheism  was  estabhshed,  and  the 

•  Do  RcHr.  Gcntil.  p.  225.  t  Ibid.  p.  27,  847. 

\  Ibid.  p.  25,  310.  §  Ibid.  29a 
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Sublic  worship  was  directed  to  be  offered  to  a  luultipUciiy  of  deities, 
lany  of  the  heathens,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  thought  that 
the  God  they  were  to  worship  should  be  visible,  and  looked  upon 
it  to  be  incongruous,  that  he  who  demanded  worship  from  all  should 
hide  himself  m>m  his  worshippers.*     And  though  it  was  a  notion 
which  generally  obtained  among  them,  that  some  kind  of  external 
worship  was  necessary  to  be  rendered  to  their  deities,  yet  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  worship  he  doth  not  deny  that  some  of  the  heathen 
rites  were  ridiculous,  others  absurd,  and  even  impious.     To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  some  of  their  wisest  men  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,  except  he  himself,  or  some  person  sent  by  him,  should 
please  to  reveal  it.     There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  second 
Alcibiady  which  hath  been  often  quoted.     Socrates  meeting  Alcibi- 
ades,  who  was  going  to  the  temple  to  pray,  proves  to  him  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  perform  that  duty  aright,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  do  it;  but  that  he  should  wait  for  a  divine  in- 
structor to  teach  him  how  to  Ijehave  both  towards  the  gods  and 
men ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  God  should  scatter  tlie  dark- 
ness which  covered  his  soul,  that  he  might  be  put  in  a  condition  to 
discern  good  and  evil.     To  the  same  purpose,  lamblichus,  in   Vita 
Pythag.  c  28.  speaking  of  the  principles  of  divine  worship,  saith, 
'*  It  is  manifest  that  those  things  are  to  be  done  which  are  pleasing 
**  to  God  ;  but  what  they  are  it  is  not  easy  to  know,  except  a  man 
"  were  taught  them  by  God  himself,  or  by  some  person  that  had 
••  received  them  from  God,  or  obtained  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
'•  some  divine  means." 

The  third  article  mentioned  by  his  Lordship  as  universally  agreed 
on  is,  that  piety  and  virtue  are  tne  principal  part  of  God's  worship. 
But  not  to  argue  that  the  proof  he  brings  of  an  universal  agreement 
in  this  principle  seems  to  oe  very  defective,  this  article  would  be  of 
no  great  use»  except  men  were  also  generally  agreed  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  true  piety  and  virtue.  And  it  can  scarce  be  reason- 
ably denied,  that  a  revelation  from  God,  pointing  out  our  way  to  us, 
and  containing  a  clear  signification  of  the  divine  will,  with  regard  to 
the  particulars  of  the  duty  required  of  us,  would  be  of  great  use. 
Lord  Herbert  himself,  after  having  mentioned  some  virtues  which 
were  honoured  among  the  Pagans,  acknowledgeth,  that  besides  these 
there  were  many  other  things  looked  upon  to  be  necessary  to  true 
piety,  especially  those  things  which  showed  a  devout  or  grateful 
temper  towards  the  gods,  and  the  observance  of  the  public  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  religion ;  which  is  in  other  words  to  sav,  that  the 

{'oining  in  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship  (for  such  the  esta- 
)lishra  public  worship  was)  made  up  a  necessary  part  of  the  heathen 
piety  and  virtue,  and  was  counted  a  principal  mgredient  in  a  good 
man's  character. 

As  to  the  fourth  article,  that  men  must  repent  of  their  sins,  and 

*  Dc  Relig.  Gcntil.  p.  26.  j   Jbid.  200. 
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that  if  they  do  so  God  will  pardon  them,  it  might  easily  be  shown 
that  the  Gentiles  were  far  from  being  agreed  what  are  to  be  accounted 
sins ;  since  some  sins  and  vices  of  a  very  enormous  kind  were  not 
only  practised  and  pleaded  for  by  some  of  their  philosophers,  but 
permitted  and  countenanced  by  the  public  laws,  nor  were  they  agreed 
what  is  included  in  a  true  repentance.  His  Lordship  himself  ac- 
knowledgeth,  that  the  ancients  seldom  used  the  word  repentance  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  take  it  ;*  and  that  they  did  not  look  upon 
it  to  be  an  atonement  from  all  crimes,  but  for  those  of  a  less  heinous 
nature ;  and  that  they  generally  looked  upon  other  things  to  be  also 
necessary,  and  laid  the  principal  stress  upon  lustrations,  and  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  for  purifying  and  absolving  them  from  guilt. 
And  any  one  who  duly  considers  that  the  dispensing  of  pardon  is  an 
act  of  the  divine  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  which  depends  upon 
what  seemeth  most  fit  to  his  supreme  governing  wisdom,  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  it  must  needs  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  assured, 
by  an  express  revelation  from  God,  upon  what  terms  the  pardon  of 
sin  is  to  be  obtained,  and  how  far  it  is  to  extend. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  article,  about  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  he  representeth  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  of  vast  importance, 
though  he  sometimes  expresses  himself  as  if  the  heathens  were 
generally  agieed,  that  good  men  would  be  rewarded  with  eternal  life  ; 
at  other  times  he  intimates  that  they  only  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
would  be  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state;  and  sometimes 
that  they  held  this  only,  that  there  would  be  rewards  for  good  men, 
and  punishments  for  bad  men,  either  in  this  life  or  after  it.  And  he 
himself  frequently  owns  in  his  book  de  Veritate,  that  what  kind  of 
rewards  shall  be  conferred,  or  punishments  inflicted,  cannot  be 
certainly  known  from  the  light  of  natural  reason.f 

But  we  need  not  insist  farther  on  these  things.  His  Lordship 
himself  fairly  granteth,  that  the  knowledge  the  Gentiles  had  of  the 
the  One  Supreme  God  was  lame  and  imperfect ;  which  he  attributes 
to  the  sloth  or  cunning  of  the  priests,  who  neglected  to  instruct  the 
people,  or  instructed  them  wrong ;  and  that  from  thence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  rays  of  the  divine  light  being  intercepted,  a  wonderful 
darkness  overspread  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  "  Unde  etiam  factum, 
**  ut  radiis  divim  luminis  interceptis,  mira  caligo  vulgi  atiimis  obducta 
'*  esset.^'  X  And  he  observes,  that  by  what  was  added  by  the  priests, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  the  whole  fabric  of  truth  was  in  danger  of 
falling  to  the  ground.  Tola  inclinata  in  casumque  prona  nutavit 
veritatis  fabrica.^  And  at  the  dose  of  this  book  de  Belts.  GeiUii. 
he  owns,  that  at  length  the  purer  parts  of  divine  worship  being 
neglected,  the  whole  of  religion  sunk  by  degrees  into  superstition  : 
and  that  those  five  articles  were  almost  overwhelmed  with  a  heavy 
load  of  errors,  so  as  to  be  perceived  only  by  the  wiser  sort  of  men, 
«  perspicacioribus  viris,  i.  e.  by  those  who  had  a  penetration  above 
the  vulgar.  || 

•   De  Relig.  (Jentil.  p.  268.  f  Dc  Veritatc,  p.  37,  et  alibi. 

\  De  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  225.  §  Ibid.  p.  283.  ||   Jbid.  p.  310. 
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Now,  this  being  a  true  representation  of  the  case  as  it  stood  in 
fact,  whatever  it  was  owing  to,  it  can  scarce  be  reasonably  denied, 
that  if  God  should,  in  compassion  to  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  state 
of  mankind,  grant  an  express  revelation  of  his  will,  to  clear  and 
restore  those  great  principles  which  had  been  so  much  obscure<l  and 
perverted,  to  recover  men  to  the  right  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God,  and  to  explain  and  enforce  the  main  important  parts  of  tneir 
duty,  this  would  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  world,  and  a  remarkable 
proof  and  effect  of  his  great  goodness.     His  Lordship,  indeed,  in 
several  parts  of  his  works,  throws  out  hints  and  suspicions  as  if  either 
such  a  revelation  from  God  could  not  be  given,  or  at  least  that  there 
can  be  no  way  of  knowing,  or  being  assured,  that  such  a  revelation 
has  been  really  given;  but  he  no  wnere  offers  any  proof  of  it.     The 
general  invectives  he  so  frequently  makes  against  priests,  oracles, 
impostures,  prove  nothing ;  except  it  be  allowed  to  be  a  reasonable 
principle*  that  because  there  have  been  false  pretenders  to  revelation, 
therefore  there  never  was  nor  can  be  a  true  one ;  a  way  of  talking 
and  reasoning  this,  that  might  pass  among  the  inferior  tribe  of  deis- 
tical  writers,but  which  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  his  Lordship's  sense 
and  learning.  Whereas,  it  may  rather  be  gathered  from  it,  that  man- 
kind in  all  ages  have  been  genemlly  persuaded,  that  it  was  both 
possible  for  God  to  grant  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  his  will,  and 
that^  if  he  did  it  would  be  of  great  advantage.     Impostors  have 
built  upon  this  principle;  but  this  doth  not  show  the  principle  itself 
to  be  false,  which  hath  as  good  a  title  to  pass  for  a  common  notion, 
as  some  of  the  five  articles  which  he  representeth  to  be  so  clear  and 
universally  acknowledged.     The  only  reasonable  conclusion  tiiat  can 
be  drawn  from  the  many  impostures  and  false  revelations  which 
have  been  put  upon  mankind  is,  not  that  all  pretences  to  revelation 
are  false  and  vain,  but  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  distin- 
guish the  false  from  the  true,  and  impartially  to  consider  and  examine 
the  proofs  that  are  brought,  and  not  to  receive  any  revelation  without 
sufficient  credentials  of  its  divine  authority.  But  it  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  limitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  to  affirm, 
either  that  God  cannot  make  extraordinary  discoveries  of  his  will  to 
particular  persons,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  immediately  communicated  may  be  certain  that  they  came  from 
God ;  or  that  he  cannot  commission  and  enable  such  persons  to 
communicate  to  others  what  they  have  received  from  him,  or  cannot 
furnish  them  with  such  credentials  of  their  divine  mission,  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  sent  of  God,  and 
to  make  it  reasonable  for  others  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  laws 
which  such  persons  deliver  in  his  name.     And  it  hath  been  proved, 
with  great  strength  and  evidence,  that  this  hath  actually  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation. 

There  are  other  reflections  that  might  be  made  on  Lord  Herbert's 
system.  But  I  am  willing  to  give  you  and  myself  a  little  respite, 
and  shall  therefore  reserve  them  to  be  the  subject  of  another  letter. 
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Farther  Observations  on  Lord  Herbert's  Scheme. — The  Philosophers  not  qualifit^d  to 
recover  Mankind  from  the  Darkness  and  Corruption  into  which  they  were  fallen — 
The  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation  to  that  Purpose. — Its  not  having  been 
universally  promulgated  in  all  Nations  and  ^ges,  no  just  prejudice  against  it. — Other 
Objections  of  Lord  Herbert  considered Writers  that  have  appeared  against  him. 

Sir, 
In  my  former  letter  an  account  was  given  of  Lord  Herbert's 
scheme ;  and  it  was  shown  that,  taking  the  state  of  mankind  and  of 
the  Gentile  world  as  it  really  was,  according  to  his  own  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  an  express  revelation  from  God,  confirmed  by  his 
divine  aathority,  for  clearing  and  enforcing  those  articles  which  his 
Lordship  supjposeth  to  be  necessary,  would  be  of  great  use.  I  now 
add,  that  in  fact  the  Christian  revelation  hath  been  of  signal  advan* 
tage  to  the  world,  for  giving  men  a  clearer  knowledge  and  fuller 
certainty  of  those  important  truths  than  they  had  before.  Our 
noble  author  indeed  spealcs  with  admiration  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, as  capable  of  instructing  men  in  a  proper  manner,  if  they 
would  have  attended  to  their  instructions :  but  then  he  owns,  that  the 
people  had  little  regard  to  the  purer  doctrine  of  the  philosophers.* 
And,  indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  expected  that  they  should 
place  any  dependence  upon  their  dictates,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  regarded  only  as  tne  tenets  of  their  several  schools,  in  which 
the  people  had  little  concern.  They  were  not  the  ministers  of 
religion,  nor  could  pretend  to  any  authority  that  should  make  them 
be  regarded  as  the  guides  and  instructors  of  mankind,  or  cause  their 
opinions  to  pass  for  laws.  The  most  eminent  among  them  were  con- 
tradicted by  others  of  great  name :  many  of  them  laboured  to  make 
all  things  appear  doubtful  and  uncertain ;  and  those  of  them  that 
had  the  noblest  notions  frequently  affected  to  conceal  them,  or  were 
afraid  to  divulge  them.  What  Alcinous  hath  observed  concerning 
Plato,  with  respect  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  chief  good,  might 
be  applied  to  some  other  matters  of  great  importance.  "That  which 
•*  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  such  is  the  supreme  Good,  he  conceived 
••  not  easy  to  be  found,  and,  if  found,  not  safe  to  be  declared." -j- 
His  Lordship  assureth  us,  that  the  philosophers  were  always  dis- 
pleased with  the  superstitious  worshipi  of  the  people.  But,  if  this 
was  the  case,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  improper  persons  to  reclaim 
them  from  it,  since  it  was  an  universal  maxim  among  them,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Epictetus,  that 

♦   I)c  Rclig.  r.entil.  p.  310. 
t    Stc  Akinous'.s  Doctiinc  of  IMato,  C.  27,  in  Stanley  s  Lives  of  the  Pbilobophcrb. 
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every  man  ought  to  worship  according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  his 
country :  *  and  it  is  well  known  that  their  established  worship  was 
polytheism  and  idolatry.  Varro,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  his  IjouI- 
ship,  divides  the  heathen  theology  into  three  kinds  ;  the  fabuhms, 
which  belonged  to  the  poets ;  the  pht/sical,  which  was  that  of  the 
philosophers ;  and  the  civil.  He  speaks  with  disregard  of  the  two 
former,  and  represents  the  last  as  that  in  which  the  people  were  con- 
cerned ^  and  wnich  alone  could  be  of  real  use  to  them :  and  this  he 
explaineth  to  be  that  which  was  established  by  the  laws,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  priests,  and  which  showed  what  gods  they  were 
publicly  to  worship,  what  rites  they  were  to  observe,  and  what  sacri- 
fices it  was  proper  for  any  man  to  offer.-j- 

If  a  reformation  of  the  world  by  the  philosophers  was  not  to  be 
expected,  for  the  reasons  now  given,  his  Lordship  will  own  it  was  not 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  priests,  against  whom  he  bitterly  inveighs, 
as  the  author  of  all  superstition,  and  of  the  great  corruption  of 
religion  in  the  heathen  world.  And  as  little  was  it  to  be  expected 
from  the  lawgivers  and  great  men  of  the  state,  who  generally  patron- 
ized the  established  superstition,  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  the  authors  or  promoters,  and  were  ready  to  punish 
any  that  opposed  it  And  if  there  were  any  of  them  who  were  for 
reforming  and  correcting  some  abuses  in  the  public  superstitions, 
and  exploding  some  of  the  grosser  fables  that  were  received  amonp^< 
the  people,  as  liis  Lordship  observes  Mutius  Scievola  the  chief  Pontiff, 
and  Varro,  were  for  doing,  he  owns  that  the  attempts  were  vain  and 
ineifectual,  because  the  errors  and  superstitions  were  become  invotc- 
rate.J  This  being  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
other  method  could  be  taken,  that  would  prove  so  effectual  to 
recover  mankind  from  their  superstition  and  idolatry,  as  the  giving 
an  extmordinary  revelation,  attended  with  sufficient  credentials,  to 
instruct  men  in  the  name  of  God,  concerning  the  nature  of  true 
religion,  to  assure  them  of  the  certainty  of  its  great  principles,  and 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  its  important  duties  by  the  strongest  and 
most  prevailing  motives. 

And,  accordingly,  when  Christianity  appeared  with  the  most  illus- 
trious attestations  of  a  divine  mission  and  revelation  from  heaven,  it 
effected  what  no  precepts  or  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  had  been 
able  to  do.  The  pagan  polytheism  and  superstition  fell  before  it : 
and  it  hath  actually  produced  this  great  advantage,  that  the  princi- 

Eles  upon  which  our  author  layeth  so  much  stress  have  been  better 
nown  and  understood,  and  more  universally  acknowledged,  than 
they  were  before.  It  is  incontestable,  that  Christians  are  more  gene- 
rally agreed  in  those  great  principles,  than  ever  men  were  in  the 
pagan  world.  They  are  set  in  a  clearer  light,  and  men  come  to  a 
greater  certainty  about  them.  That  they  are  so  far  preserved  among 
The  Mahometans,  was  also  originally  owing  to  the  light  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelations.   And  it  is  very  probable  tnat  his  Lordship 

•  Epict.  El  cliirid.  c.  3d.        f  De  ReUg.  Gentil.  p.  306,  .307.        f  Hiid.  p.  311. 
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himself  is  very  much  obhged  to  Christianity,  thougli  he  doth  not 
acknowledge  it,  for  the  full  persuasion  he  every  where  expresseth  as 
to  these  important  articles ;  several  of  which  were  denied  by  sonic, 
and  doubted  by  others  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Though,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  Wondered  at,  that  those  among 
the  deists  who  have  an  aversion  to  these  principles,  when  taken  in 
their  just  extent,  should  be  against  Christianity,  yet  Lord  Herbert, 
who  asserteth  them  to  be  of  such  vast  consequence,  ought,  one  should 
think,  to  have  been  very  thankful  to  God  for  having  enforced  them 
by  an  express  and  well  attested  revelation,  and  given  them  a  divine 
sanction.  And  if  he  were  sincere  in  the  acknowledgment  he  some- 
times makes,  that  the  explaining  and  enforcing  those  great  principles 
is  the  ultimate  design  of  theholy  Scripture,  to  which  all  its  doctrines, 
and  even  its  rights  and  sacraments  tend,  he  ought  certainly  to  have 
entertained  very  favourable  thoughts  of  Christianity,  of  its  doctrines 
as  well  as  precepts,  and  even  of  its  rites  and  positive  institutions. 

But  that  which  seemeth  principally  to  have  prejudiced  his  Lord- 
ship against  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  what  he  calleth  a  particular 
religion  ;  whereas  the  true  religion  must  be  universal,  and  promul- 
gated to  all  mankind.  He  frequently  urgeth  that  nothing  less  than 
such  an  universal  religion  as  he  pleadeth  for  can  support  the  honour 
of  God's  universal  providence,  and  the  care  he  exerciseth  towaixls 
the  whole  human  race ;  which  no  particular  religion  can  do;  and 
that  otherwise  the  Gentiles  must  be  supposed  to  be  universally  lost 
and  damned,  which  it  were  cruel  and  injurious  to  God  to  imagine. 
This  is  what  hath  been  often  urged  and  repeated  by  the  deists 
since. 

To  this  it  may  be  justly  answered,  that  those  who  maintain  the 
Christian  revelation  may  think  as  honourably  as  any  others  consis- 
tently can,  of  the  universal  care  and  providence  of  God  towards 
mankind.  No  where  is  this  more  clearly  asserted  than  in  the  sacred 
writings,  which  declare  God's  universal  goodness  and  benignity 
towards  the  human  race  in  strong  terms  ;  and  that  he  hath  been 
continually  doing  them  good,  and  hath  never  left  himself  without 
witness  among  them.  We  must  not  indeed  carry  this  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  all  men  have  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  great  principles 
of  religion,  and  of  their  duty,  because  we  may  imagine  that  the 
universal  care  of  providence  towards  mankind  requireth  that  it  should 
be  80 ;  which  seems  to  be  the  course  of  his  Lordship's  reasoning ; 
for  this  is  contrary  to  evident  and  undeniable  fact  and  experience. 
But  we  acknowledge  that  God  hath  given  to  all  men  the  principle 
of  reason,  together  with  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
would  be  of  great  use  to  assist  them  in  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
and  to  direct  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty,  if  duly  cultivated 
and  improved  to  the  utmost  that  it  is  naturally  capable  of.  But 
besides  this.  Christians  generally  maintain,  and  the  holy  Scriptures 
lead  us  to  think,  that  God  hath  from  time  to  time  made  extraor- 
dinary discoveries  of  his  will  to  mankind  ;  that  some  such  discoveries 
were  made  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  who  were  bound 
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by  all  obligations  to  transmit  them  to  their  posterity ;  that  therefore 
there  was  an  original  universal  religion,  embraced  by  the  first  parents 
of  mankind,  and  transmitted  from  them  to  their  descendants;  that 
accordingly  some  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  philosophers  ascribed 
the  knowledge  and  beUef  of  some  of  the  great  prmciples  insisted  upon 
by  this  noble  author,  to  a  tradition  derived  from  tlie  most  earl^  ages, 
though  his  Lordship  never  maketh  the  least  mention  of  tradition,  as 
one  source  of  that  knowledge  and  belief  of  these  things,  which 
obtaineth  among  the  nations;  that  this  religion,  which  was  both 
originally  derived  from  revelation,  and  agreeable  to  nature  and 
reason,  was  gradually  obscured,  and  became  greatly  corrupted,  though 
still  some  remarkable  traces  and  vestiges  of  it  remained  among  the 
Gentiles ;  that  God  was  pleased,  in  his  wise  and  good  providence,  to 
interpose  by  various  methods,  and  by  raising  up  excellent  persons 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  those  remams  of  the  ancient  religion  from 
being  totally  extinguished ;  that  at  last  he  was  graciously  pleased 
to  send  his  »Son  into  the  world,  a  person  of  divine  dignity  and  glory, 
to  recover  men  to  his  true  knowledge  and  pure  woi*ship,  to  direct 
and  assist  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty,  to  show  them  the  true 
means  of  their  reconciliation  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  into  the  most  clear  and  open  light;  that  this 
revelation  was  attended  with  the  most  illustrious  attestations,  and 
made  a  wonderful  progress  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  known 
world,  and  would  have  spread  still  farther,  if  it  had  met  with  such 
a  reception  as  the  excellency  and  importance  of  it  well  deserved ; 
and  finally,  that  as  to  those  to  whom  it  was  actually  communicated, 
God  will  deal  with  them  in  a  just,  a  wise,  and  equitable  way,  and 
will  make  all  proper  allowances  for  any  want  of  the  advantages  which 
others  enjoy.  The  asserters  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  under 
no  obligations  to  limit  God's  universal  benevolence.  They  leave 
those  that  are  destitute  of  this  revelation  to  God*8  infinite  mercy; 
and  can  think  more  favourably  of  their  case,  than  those  consistently 
can  do,  who  will  not  allow  that  they  were  under  any  great  darkness, 
and  suppose  them  to  have  acted  in  manifest  opposition  to  the  most 
clear  universal  light 

The  objection  arising  against  the  Christian  revelation,  for  want  of 
its  being  universally  known  and  promulgated,  hath  been  often  con- 
sidered  and  obviated,  nor  is  this  a  proper  place  to  enter  upon  a  large 
particular  discussion  of  it.  At  present  it  may  be  sufKcient  to  observe 
that  the  objection  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  viz.,  that  the 
universal  goodness  and  benignity  of  the  common  Parent  of  the  uni- 
verse require  that  he  should  communicate  his  benefits  to  all  his 
creatures  alike,  and  in  equal  degrees.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  in 
the  distribution  of  his  benefits  God  acteth  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
benefactor,  dispensing  them  in  very  various  degrees,  always  un- 
doubtedly for  wise  reasons,  but  those  reasons  often  not  known  to  us. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  he  hath  made  some  whole 
classes  of  being  superior  to  others  in  valuable  gifts  and  endowments, 
and  ca|)aciiies  for  happiness  ;  and  some  individuals  of  the  same  class 
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of  beings  are  favoured  with   much  greater  advantages  than  others. 
And,  if  we  look  particularly  into  God's  dealings  with  the  human  lace, 
we  may  observe  a  very  remarkable  variety.     Some  are  from  the 
beginning   endued  with  much   greater  natural  abilities  and  more 
excellent  dispositions,  and  are  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation 
and  happier  circumstances.     Some  whole  nations  are  eminently  dis- 
tinguisned  from  others,  not  only  with  respect  to  many  other  advan- 
tages of  human  life,  but  with  respect  to  the  means  of  moral  improve- 
ment, and   are  furnished  with   more   excellent  helps  for  making 
a  progress  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  consequently  in  true  happiness. 
All  these  differences  between  persons  and  nations  are  under  the 
direction  of  divine  providence,  as  all  must  own  that  acknowledgeth 
a  providence,  as  his  Lordship  professeth  to  do.     And  those  that  are 
distinguished  from  others  by  superior  advantages,  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  God  for  those  advantages,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  his  goodness, 
and  not  deny  that  God  hath  given  them  those  advantages,  because 
there  are  others  that  have  tnem  not,  or  not  in  an  equal  degree. 
Since  therefore  the  distinguishing  some  persons  and  nations  with 
valuable  advantages  above  others  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  uni- 
versal benignity  of  the  great  Parent  of  mankind  (for  if  it  were,  he 
would  not  do  it),  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  he  may  not  grant  a 
revelation  to  any  part  of  mankind,  except  at  the  same  time  it  be 
granted  equally  to  the  whole  world.     Indeed,  if  all  men  every  where 
were  required  actually  to  believe  that  revelation,  and  were  to  be  con- 
demned for  not  believing  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  univer- 
sally promulgated  :  but  since  the  actual  belief  of  it  is  required  of 
those  only  to  whom  it  is  actually  pubhshed,  and   they  to  whom  it 
is  not  made  known  are  not  put  mto  a  worse  condition  than  if  there 
had  been  no  such  revelation  granted  at  all,  no  argument  can  be 
brought  to  show  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  or 
goodness,  to  grant  such  a  revelation  to  some  part  of  mankind,  though 
It  be  not  actually  promulgated  to  the  whole  human  race ;  especially 
if,  in  its  own  nature  and  original  intention,  it  was  fitted  and  designed 
to  be  of  universal  extent;  which  is  the  case  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion.    Those  therefore  who  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  it,  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  God  on  that 
account,  and  not  refuse  or  reject  their  own  advantages  and  privileges, 
because  all  others  are  not  partakers  of  them  as  well  as  they.     This 
would  be  a  most  absurd  and  irrational  conduct. 

I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  this  author  seems  frequently  to 
make  it  a  great  objection  against  what  he  calls  particular  reliaion^ 
that  it  insisteth  upon  other  things  as  necessary,  besides  the  religion 
of  nature,  as  contained  in  these  Hve  articles.  Religion,  according  to 
him,  is  notitiarum  communium  si/mbolum,'^  a  creed  containing  com- 
mon notions  of  truths ;  and  these  common  notices  he  reduceth  to 
the  five  above-mentioned.  But  will  any  man  undertake  to  prove, 
that  God  cannot  reveal  any  truths  to  mankind,  but  precisely  these 

•  Pc  Verit.  p.  5o.  2t>l. 
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five  articles,  or  that  all  useful  relij^ions  knowled^  is  wholly  a})sorpt 
in  them?  May  there  not  be  truths  which,  though  not  precisely  the 
same  with  those  articles,  may  be  of  great  use  for  clearing  and  con- 
firming them,  for  instructing  men  in  the  fuller  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  will,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  grace  towards  us,  or  for 
directing  us  in  our  duty,  and  animating  us  to  the  practice  of  it? 
And  must  all  these  be  discarded  at  once,  as  of  no  use  in  religion, 
because  they  are  distinct  from  the  articles  so  often  referred  to?  Or 
must  a  well-attested  revelation  be  rejected,  because  it  containeth 
some  things  of  this  kind  ?  Our  noble  author  himself,  though  he 
supposes  these  articles  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  seems  not  to  be 
quite  sure  that  they  are  sufficient :  for  he  observes,  that  God's 
judgments  and  proceedings  are  not  fully  known  to  any  man :  and 
therefore  he  will  not  take  upon  him  positively  to  pronounce,  that 
these  articles  are  sufficient.  Quam  ob  causam  neque  cos  siifficere 
proiiniis  dixerim*  But  if  they  should  be  supposed  to  comprehend 
all  that  is  required  from  the  heathens,  who  never  had  the  light  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  it  doth  not  follow  that  they  arc  also  alone 
sufficient  for  those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known  :  for 
supposing  God  to  give  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  his  will  for 
restoring  religion  when  greatly  corrupted,  and  clearly  directing  men 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  helping  forward  their  improvement  in 
divine  knowledge,  and  in  a  holy  and  virtuous  practice,  as  it  would 
be  a  signal  advantage  to  those  to  whom  such  a  revelation  is  given, 
so  it  must  necessirily  lay  them  under  additional  obligations.  Some 
thinijTi  would,  m  consequence  of  it,  be  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
done,  by  those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known,  which  they 
were  not  so  expressly  obliged  to  believe  and  practise  before  :  and  it 
would  be  a  strange  thin^  to  complain  against  that  revelation  on  this 
account,  or  accuse  it  of  falsehood,  and  to  choose  rather  to  be  without 
the  signal  advantage  of  such  a  revelation,  and  its  glorious  benefits^ 
privileges,  and  hopes,  than  to  be  obliged  to  receive  the  discoveries 
It  brings,  and  to  practise  the  duties  which  result  from  them. 

One  of  the  first  English  writers  that  published  animadversions  on 
I^rd  Herbert's  scheme  (for  I  shall  not  take  notice  of  what  some 
learned  foreigners  have  done  this  way)  was  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in 
a  book  published  in  1671,  which  he  calls  More  Reasons  for  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  no  Reason  against  it :  and  which  he  designed 
as  an  appendix  to  his  excellent  treatise  of  the  reasons  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  One  part  of  this  book  contains,  "  Animadversions  on 
a  Tractate  de  Veritate,  written  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
Isdward  Herbert,  Baron  of  Cherbury."  This  writer  makes  judicious 
reflections  on  several  passages  in  that  book,  but  takes  no  notice  of 
his  Tract  de  Religione  Laid,  nor  of  that  learned  work  de  Religione 
Gentilium,  which  probably  he  had  not  seen.  The  celebrated  Mr< 
I^ocke,  in  his  Essay  on  Hutnan  Understanding,  hath  some  observa- 
tions on  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles,  to  show,  that,  however  reason-' 

•  De  Relig.  Coiilil.  p.  203. 
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able  they  may  appear  to  be,  they  cannot  be  justly  accounted 
common  notices  in  the  sense  in  which  that  Lord  represents  them ; 
viz.  as  clearly  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  minds  of  all 
men.*  And  in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christ ianitu  as  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  hath,  without  formally  roentionmg  Lord  Herbert, 
furnished  a  proper  antidote  against  his  scheme,  by  showing,  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  the  usefulness  of  divine  revelation,  for 
setting  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  important 
duties  of  religion  and  morality  in  a  strong  and  convincing  light,  and 
enforcing  them  with  the  most  powerful  motives ;  and  that  the  mere 
natural  unassisted  light  of  reason  was,  as  things  were  circumstanced, 
insufficient  and  ineffectual  for  that  purpose.+  This  matter  is  also 
fully  and  distinctly  treated  in  Dr.  Whitby's  learned  work,  intituled. 
The  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  by  Reason 
of  the  Corruptions  of  the  Principles  of  fiat ural  Religion  among  Jews 
and  Heathens.     London,  8vo.  1705. 

The  only  author  among  us,  that  I  know,  who  hath  formally  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  Lord  Herbert's  scheme,  and  undertaken  a 
direct  answer  to  his  writingjs,  is  the  reverend  Mr.  Halyburton,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  a  book  which 
was  published  after  the  author's  death,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1714,  4to. 
intituled.  Natural  Religion  insufficient,  and  Revealed  necessary  to 

MarCs  Happiness **  m  which,  particularly,  the  writings  oi  the 

learned  Lord  Herbert,  the  great  patron  of  Deism  ;  to  wit,  nis  books 
de  Veritate,  de  Religione  Gent  ilium,  and  his  Religio  Laid,  in  so  far 
as  they  assert  nature's  light  able  to  conduct  us  to  future  blessedness, 
are  considered,  and  fully  answered."  In  this  elaborate  performance 
he  sets  himself  largely  and  distinctly  to  show  that  the  light  of 
nature  is  greatly  detective,  even  with  respect  to  the  discoveries  of  a 
Deity,  and  the  worship  that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him ;  with  respect 
to  the  inquiry  concerning  man's  true  happiness ;  with  respect  to  the 
rule  of  duty,  and  the  motives  for  enforcing  obedience :  that  it  is 
unable  certainly  to  discover  the  means  of  obtaining  pardon  of  sin, 
or  to  eradicate  inclinations  to  sin,  and  subdue  its  power.  And, 
lastly,  he  argues  its  insufficiency,  from  a  general  view  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world.  He  afterwards  proceeds  distinctly  to  consider 
the  five  articles  to  which  the  Lord  Herbert  reduces  his  catholic  reli- 
gion. He  answers  the  proofs  his  Lordship  has  brought  to  show 
that  these  articles  did  universally  obtain ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
offers  several  proofs  to  show  that  they  did  not  so  obtain.  And  he 
endeavours  distinctly  to  answer  the  principal  arguments  and  pleas 
urged  by  Lord  Herbert,  and,  after  him,  by  Air.  Blount,  for  the 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion.  Whosoever  carefully  examines  what 
this  learned  and  pious  author  has  offered  on  these  several  heads  will 
find  many  excellent  things ;  though  the  narrowness  of  his  notions 
in  some  points  hath  prejudiced  some  persons  against  his  work^  and 

*  Es^ay  oil  Human  Understanding,  book  i.  t*.  3,  §.  15,  ]6,  17,  18,  19. 
f  See  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  574',  &  seq.  4*111  edit. 
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hindered  them  from  regarding  and  considering  it  so  much  as  it 
deser?es. 

I  shall  here  conclude  my  account  of  Lord  Herbert,  in  which  I 
have  been  the  more  particular,  because  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  so 
he  was  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared 
among  us  in  the  deistical  cause. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  remarkable  Incident  relating  to  Lord  Herbert  considered. 

Sir, 

After  I  had  finished  the  two  foregoing  letters,  I  saw  a  large 
anonymous  letter^  which  was  sent  to  you,  and  by  you  communicated 
to  me,  relating  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Fliis  letter  deserves 
particular  notice ;  and  what  I  have  to  observe  upon  it  may  be  pro- 
perly inserted  here,  immediately  after  the  observations  which  have 
been  made  upon  that  noble  writer  in  the  preceding  letters.  I 
readily  agree  with  this  gentleman  in  acknowledging,  what,  as  he 
observes,  Mr.  Baxter  owns  in  his  animadversions  on  Lord  Herbert's 
tract  de  VeritaU,  that  there  are  excellent  things  in  that  book,  and 
that  many  of  the  rules  there  proposed  may  be  of  great  use.  But  I 
had  no  occasion  to  take  particular  notice  of  them,  as  I  proposed 
only  to  make  some  general  observations  on  his  Lordship*s  scheme, 
as  far  as  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  concerned.  I  hope  the  writer 
of  that  letter,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  friend  to 
Christianity,  as  well  as  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Herbert,  will  find, 
on  perusing  the  foregoing  reflections,  that  I  have  done  his  Lordship 
justice,  and  not  pushed  the  charge  against  him  farther  than  there  is 
just  ground  for  it.  What  I  have  there  said  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
what  this  ingenious  gentleman  has  observed  in  this  letter  ;  where, 
after  having  said  that  Lord  Herbert  is  commonly  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  starter  of  Deism  in  the  last  century^  he  adds,  '*  Sup- 
posing the  charge  to  be  true,  as  I  greatly  suspect  it  is,  yet  I  am 
convinced  upon  several  good  reasons,  that  he  was  nevertheless  a 
deist  of  more  honour,  and  of  greater  candour  and  decency,  as  he  was 
of  far  greater  parts  and  learning,  than  many  that  have  appeared 
under  Uiat  denomination  since."  He  subjoins,  "  Had  he  lived  in 
these  days,  wherein  the  subject,  then  new,  has  been  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  no  stone  left  unturned  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
bring  it  into  fair  light,  I  own  I  have  charity  enough  to  suppose,  and 
almost  to  believe,  that  Lord  Herbert  would  either  have  been  an 
advocate  for  revelation,  or  at  least  have  forborne  opposing  it. 

This  gentleman  takes  notice  of  a  manuscript  which  he  had  lately 
seen,  containing  the  life  of  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  drawn  up 
from  memorials  penned  by  himself,  and  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  gentleman  of  distinction  whom  he  does  not  name.     He 

c  2 
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mentions  that  Lord's  good  conduct  when  he  was  ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  some  other  things  that  do  not  come  witliin  the  compass 
of  my  design,  which  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  authors  I  mention,  but  only  to  consider  their 
writings,  and  these  no  farther  than  they  relate  to  the  controversy 
between  the  Christians  and  the  deists.  But  there  is  one  thing  in 
that  manuscript  life  of  Lord  Herbert,  which  the  writer  of  the  anony- 
mous letter  calls  a  surprising  incident;  and  which  is  indeed  of  such  a 
nature,  that  J  cannot  pass  it  by  without  a  particular  notice. 

After  having  observed  that  Lord  Herbert's  tract  de  Veritale  was 
his  favourite  work,  he  produceth  a  large  extract  relating  to  it,  in 
that  Lord's  own  words,  signifying,  that  though  it  had  been  approved 
by  some  very  learned  men  to  whom  he  had  shown  it,  among  whom 
he  mentions  Grotius,  yet  as  the  frame  of  his  whole  book  was  so 
different  from  what  had  been  written  heretofore]on  this  subject,  and 
he  apprehended  he  should  meet  with  much  opposition,  he  did  con- 
sider, whether  it  were  not  better  for  him  for  a  while  to  suppress  it. 
And  then  his  Lordship  proceeds  thus : 

"  Being  thus  doubtful,  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  sum- 
mer, my  casement  being  open  towards  the  south,  the  sun  shining 
clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  J  took  my  book  de  Veritate  in  my 
hands,  and,  kneeUng  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words.  0 
thou  eternal  God,  author  of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  tne,  and 
giver  of  all  inward  illuminations  ;  I  do  beseech  thee^  of  thine  injinite 
goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to  make :  I 
am  not  satisfied  enough,  whether  I  shall  publish  this  book  :  if  it  be  for 
thy  glory i  1  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not  I 
shall  suppress  it.  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  forth  from  the  heavens  (for  it  was 
like  nothing  on  earth) ;  which  did  so  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  1 
took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded ; 
whereupon  also  I  resolved  to  print  my  book.  This,  how  strange 
soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eternal  God,  is  true :  neither 
am  I  any  way  supers tttiously  deceived  herein  :  since  I  did  not  only 
clearly  hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that  ever  1  saw,  being 
without  all  cloud,  did,  to  my  thinking,  see  the  place  from  whence 
it  came." 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  letter  says,  he  will  make  no  remarks 
on  this  incident,  but  sends  it  as  he  finds  it ;  but  he  makes  no  doubt, 
that  some  observations  upon  this  and  other  things  in  that  life  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  religion. 

I  shall  mention  some  reflections  that  have  occurred  to  me  upon 
this  occasion. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  his  Lordship's  sincerity  in  this  account  The 
seriousair  with  which  he  relates  it,  and  the  solemn  protestation  be 
makes,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  will  not  suffer  us  to 
question  the  truth  of  what  he  relates ;  viz,  that  he  both  made  that 
addi^ss  to  God  which  he  mentions,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this, 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  heard  the  noise  he  takes  notice  of,  Md 
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which  he  took  to  come  from  heaven,  and  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
God^s  approbation  of  the  request  he  had  made;  and  accordingly 
this  great  man  was  determined  by  it  to  publish  this  book.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  it  as  a  Icind  of  imprimatur  given  to  it 
from  heaven,  and  as  signifying  the  divine  approbation  of  the  book 
itself,  and  of  what  was  contained  in  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  thatif  any  writer,  zealous  for  Christianity, 
had  given  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  praying  for  and  expecting 
a  sign  from  heaven  to  determine  his  doubt,  whether  he  should  pub- 
lish a  book  he  had  composed  in  favour  of  the  Christian  cause  ;  and 
upon  hearing  a  noise,  which  he  took  to  be  from  heaven,  had  looked 
upon  it  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  approbation,  and  as  a  call  to  publish 
that  book ;  it  would  have  passed  for  a  high  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  subjected  the  author  to  much  ridicule  among 
the  gentlemen  that  oppose  revealed  religion.  What  judgment  they 
will  pass  upon  it  in  Lord  Herbert's  case  I  do  not  know  :  but  con- 
sidenng  the  great  partiality  they  have  often  shown  in  their  own 
favour  and  against  Christianity,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of 
them  may  be  apt  to  interpret  this  incident  as  giving  a  divine  sanc- 
tion to  a  book,  which  contains  indeed  several  important  truths,  but 
withal  hath  some  principles  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  Christian 
Migion ;  or  at  least,  they  may  be  willing  to  have  it  believed  that 
this  is  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  tne  signs  and  attestations 
said  to  be  given  from  heaven  to  the  first  preachers  and  publishers  of 
the  gospel  revelation. 

There  are  some  things  observable  in  Lord  Herbert's  solemn 
address  to  God  which,  I  think,  are  highly  commendable,  and  would 
incline  one  to  think  very  favourably  of  his  Lordship's  intentions. 
He  discovereth  in  it  a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  his  dependence  upon  him  as  the  author  of  lights  and  the 
giver  of  all  inward  illuminatiom.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages ;  but  yet  I  think  it 
may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  an  address  of  such  a  particular 
kind  as  that  made  by  his  Lordship  was  proper  or  regular.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me,  that  we  are  well  founded  to  apply  tor  or  to  expect 
an  extraordinary  sign  from  heaven,  for  determinmg  doubts  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  publishing  a  book.  MethinKs,  if  a  man  hath 
used  his  best  endeavours  to  find  out  truth,  and  (which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  neglected)  hath  humbly  applied  to  God  to  assist 
and  direct  him  in  his  inquiries;  if  he  hath  tne  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience  to  the  uprightness  of  his  own  intentions,  and  that  he  is 
not  actuated  by  pride  and  vain  glory,  by  an  affectation  of  singularity 
or  any  worldly  smister  ends  and  views  ;  and  if  he  is  satisfi^,  upon 
the  most  diligent  and  impartial  examination,  that  what  he  hath 
advanced  is  both  true  and  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  and  is 
only  afraid  of  the  opposition  it  may  meet  with  ;  I  think,  in  such  a 
case,  especially  if  he  hath  also  the  advice  of  good  and  judicious 
friends  concerning  it,  he  hath  sufHcient  grounds  to  proceed  upon, 
and  dotb  not  nceaja  particular  sign  from  heaven  to  determine  hinu 
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This  seems  to  be  a  putting  it  on  a  wrong  foot,  since  God  hath  not 
in  his  word  given  us  any  ground  to  expect  that  he  will  answer  such 
a  request ;  nor  is  their  any  reason  to  expect  it  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  His  Lordship  himself  seems  to  have  suspected  that 
such  an  address  and  expectation  was^not  regular,  when  he  begs  of 
God  to  pardon  it,  as  bemg  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make.  I  ^believe  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  sudden  impressions, 
or  supposed  signs  from  heaven,  like  that  upon  which  Lord  Herbert 
seeraeth  to  lay  so  great  a  stress,  are  veiy  equivocal,  and  not  much 
to  be  depended  upon  for  information  in  truth,  or  direction  in  duty : 
They  may  lay  persons  open  to  mistake  and  delusion.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  in  such  cases,  men  are  in  danger  of  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  imaginations,  especially  if  they  be 
wrought  up  to  a  strong  desire  and  expectation  of  an  extraordinary 
sign  from  heaven,  in  favour  of  a  design  which  they  heartily  wish 
should  succeed. 

I  think  it  is  evident,  from  his  own  account  of  it,  that  this  was 
Lord  Herbert's  case.     His  mind  was  full  of  his  book,  highly  pre- 

Eossessed  in  favour  of  its  truth  and  usefulness.  He  seems  not  to 
ave  been  diffident  of  the  tmth  and  goodness  of  the  book  itself,  but 
only  to  have  been  in  doubt  about  the  expediency  of  its  publication  ; 
and  he  took  a  very  extraordinary  way  to  obtain  direction  concerning^ 
it.  l^^othing  less  would  satisfy  him  than  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  he  was  big  with  expectation.  His  imagination  was 
warmed  with  the  hope  of  a  sign  that  should  be  a  mark  of  the  divine 
approbation.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  mind  thus  pre- 

Eared  should  be  disposed  to  interpret  any  incident  that  should 
appen,  in  favour  of  its  own  prepossessions,  and  as  countenancing 
the  purpose  he  had  entertained  in  his  own  breast.  Taking  it  in 
this  view,  nothing  happened,  but  what  may  reasonably  enough  be 
accounted  for,  witnout  supposing  anything  supernatural  in  the  case. 
He  doth  not  mention  any  articulate  voice,  or  words  spoken  to  him 
as  from  heaven,  directing  him  what  to  do,  or  signifying  an  appro- 
bation of  his  design;  he  only  maketh  mention  of  a  noise  that 
seemed  to  him  to  come  from  heaven.  He  giveth  no  particular  ac- 
count what  kind  of  noise  it  was,  but  only  that  it  was  loud  and  yet 
gentle,  and  that  it  came  from  heaven,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on 
earth ;  that  it  was  in  a  serene  sky,  and  that  to  his  thinking,  he  saw 
the  place  from  whence  it  came.  In  this  situation  of  his  mind,  any 
noise  that  happened  at  that  precise  juncture,  and  which  had  some- 
thing unusual  in  it  (and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  several  things  of  this 
kind),  might  be  apt  to  make  an  impression  on  his  imagination.  I 
shall  only  put  one  supposition,  and  it  is  this,  that  at  that  time  it 
might  happen  to  thunder  at  a  distance,  which  might  well  be  in  sum- 
mer-time, though  in  that  part  of  the  sky  which  was  within  his  view 
there  was  no  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  all  seemed  perfectly  serene;  and 
the  •*  noise  of  thunder  heard  remote  "  (to  use  Milton's  phrase)  com- 
ing at  that  instant  when  the  soul  was  filled  with  expectation  of 
something  extraordinary,  would  undoubtedly  greatly  affect  him,  and 
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might  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  approbation  from  heaven,  which  was 
what  he  sought  for;  and  then  no  wonder  that  it  comforted  and 
cheered  him,  as  his  Lordship  observes  it  did. 

It  is,  I  must  confess,  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  doth  not  depend  upon  such  equi- 
vocal signs  as  this.  The  attestations  given  to  the  first  preachers 
and  publishers  of  the  gospel  were  of  such  a  kind,  that,  supposing 
them  to  have  really  happened,  they  could  not  reasonably,  or  with 
the  least  appearance  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  anytning  but  a 
divine  interposition;  and  therefore  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
marks  of  the  divine  approbation  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  help  drawing  some  kind  of  parallel 
in  my  own  mind,  between  this  incident  that  happened  to  this  noble 
LorcU  and  that  extraordinary  appearance  from  heaven  which  St. 
Paul  gives  an  account  of;  and  which,  with  what  followed  upon  it, 
had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  as  to  conouerhis  obstinate  prejudices, 
and  to  engage  him  to  profess  and  preacn  that  faith  in  Christ  which 
he  himself  had  zealously  persecuted  before.  I  believe  the  warmest 
advocates  for  Christianity  would  be  ready  to  own,  that  if  that  great 
apostle  had  had  no  better  account  to  give  of  the  reasons  and  motives 
of  his  conversion  than  such  a  sign  from  heaven  as  Lord  Herbert 
mentions,  this  would  have  been  a  veryislender  foundation  either  for 
himself  or  others  to  go  upon,  in  receiving  the  Christian  doctrine  as 
of  divine  original.  But  the  slightest  comparison  of  the  cases  may 
let  us  see  that  there  is  a  wide  and  amazing  difference  between  them. 
Lord  Herbert's  mind  was  prepossessed  with  the  expectation  of  a 
sign  from  heaven ;  he  sought  it,  he  applied  to  God  for  it,  he  had  an 
hope  that  something  of  this  kind  would  happen :  and  when  the 
thing  came  which  he  took  for  a  sign,  it  was  in  favour  of  what  he  no 
doubt  strongly  wished  and  desired  before  :  yet,  prepossessed  as  his 
imagination  was,  he  heard  no  voice  of  words,  nor  articulate  language, 
signifying  to  him  the  divine  will.  But  St.  Paul  was  the  farthest  in 
the  world  from  desiring  or  expecting  a  sign  from  heaven  in  favour 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus:  on  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  at  that  very 
instant  wholly  possessed  with  the  strongest  prejudices  against  it. 
He  was  then  gomg  to  Damascus,  with  a  commission  from  the  high- 
priest  to  seize  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  punished ;  and  he  was  persuaded  in  his  own  conscience  that 
he  was  right  in  doing  so.  He  breathed  out  threatnings  and  slaughter 
against  them,  as  the  sacred  writer  expresseth  it :  and  he  himself 
tells  us,  that  he  verilif  thought  with  himself,  that  he  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  t/ie  fiame  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  In  this  circum- 
stance of  things,  if  we  should  suppose  him  seized  with  a  sudden 
pang  of  enthusiasm,  though  this  is  by  no  means  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  as  he  was  travelling  along  the  road  at  noon-day,  with 
several  others  in  his  company ;  but  if  we  should  suppose  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  to  him,  and  'that  he  saw  an  extraor- 
dinary light  from  heaven,  which  he  took  to  be  a  sign  that  heaven 
approvecT  the  work  in  which  he  was  then  engaged ;  or  if  he  had 
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tbou^^bt  he  aliio  beard  a  voice  from  above  speaking  to  bini,  and  ani- 
mating  him  to  go  oo,  and  courageously  to  execute  the  commission 
he  had  received  from  the  high-pnest,  and  promising  him  success  in 
ity  there  might  possibly  be  some  pretence  for  ascribing  it  to  the 
working  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  filled  with  the  design  he 
was  upon,  which  engaged  all  his  thoughts  and  resolutions.  But  it 
is  plain  that,  in  the  temper  he  was  then  in,  he  could  not  have  the 
least  expectation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth's  appearing  to  him  with  a 
celestial  splendour  and  glory,  calling  to  him  \%  ith  a  majestic  voice 
from  heaven,  and  in  words  which  he  distinctly  heard,  reproving  him 
for  his  enmity  to  him,  and  persecuting  rage  against  his  disciples, 
appointing  him  his  minister  and  apostle,  and  commissioning  him  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  invite  them  to  a  participa- 
tion of  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom ;  which  were 
things  the  most  remote  from  his  apprehension  that  could  possibly 
be  conceived. 

I  need  not  here  particularly  repeat  all  the  circumstances  of  a  story 
so  well  known  as  that  of  the  divine  app>earance  whicli  occasioned 
St.  Paul's  conversion ;  but  taking  in  the  whole  as  he  himself  re- 
lateth  ity  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  the 
effect  of  his  own  enthusiastic  imagination,  considering  how  his  mind 
was  at  that  time  disposed ,  to  which  may  be  added  the  consequent 
effects  which  showed  the  reality  of  it.  Struck  blind  with  the  glory 
of  the  appearance,  he  was  obliged  to  be  led  to  Damascus ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  laying  on  of  Ananias'  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
that  he  had  his  sight  restored.  There  was  immediately  a  wonderful 
change  in  his  dispositions,  notions,  and  inclinations.  He  became 
enlightened  at  once,  without  human  instruction,  in  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  in  inany  points  to  the  pharisaical  principles  and  prejudices 
he  had  so  deeply  imbibed.  He  was  endued  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  a  power  of  communica- 
ting those  gifls  to  others,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands  in  the  name 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  and  in  the  same  sacred  name  was 
enabled  to  perform  the  most  illustrious  miracles.  These  were  mat- 
ters of  fact  in  which  he  could  not  be  deceived  himself,  and  of  which 
there  were  numbers  of  witnesses  :  and  accordingly  he  went  through 
the  nations  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  as  the 
Saviour  and  Lord ;  which  he  did  with  such  evidence,  and  had  such 
extraordinary  attestations  from  heaven  accompanying  him,  that  vast 
numbers  were  brought  over  by  his  ministry  to  embrace  a  rehgiou 
which  was  absolutely  contrary  to  their  most  rooted  prejudices,  incli- 
nations, and  interests. 

There  might  possibly  be  some  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  a  fact  so  ciroumstanced  as  was  that  of  Lord  Herbert  It 
might  be  thought  possible,  that  an  author  might  feign  an  approba- 
tion from  heaven  in  favour  of  some  peculiar  notions  he  had  enter- 
tained, and  of  a  book  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  upon  which 
he  seems  to  have  valued  himself:    not  that  I  think  there  is  any 
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reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  that  this  noble  writer  feigned  whut 
he  relates  concerning  this  incident ;  but  yet  some  may  suppose^  that 
an  author  might  possibly  be  under  some  temptation  to  deviate  from 
the  rules  of  truth  in  such  a  case.  But  no  such  suspicion  can  be 
entertained  in  St  Paul's  case,  that  he  should  have  feigned  a 
heavenly  appearance  in  favour  of  a  religion  which  he  was  well  known 
to  have  hated,  persecuted,  and  despised,  and  which  was  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  prejudices  to  which  he  had  been  so  obstinately 
addicted,  and  to  all  his  worldly  expectations^  connections,  and 
interests :  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  he  gave  the  highest  pos- 
sible proof  of  his  own  sincere  belief  of  the  fact  as  he  has  related  it, 
by  his  inviolable  adherence  to  that  religion  to  which  he  was  by  this 
extraordinary  means  converted ;  that  he  exposed  himself  by  it  to 
the  different  persecutions^  and  to  the  greatest  and  most  various 
labours  and  suffering  that  any  one  man  ever  endured ;  and  which 
he  bore  with  an  invmcible  constancy,  and  even  with  a  divine  exulta- 
tion and  joy,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  hope  of  a  glonous  reward  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  us  put  the  supposition,  that  Ix)rd  Herbert,  in 
the  account  he  hath  given  of  what  nappened  to  him,  has  had  the 
strictest  regard  to  truth  (which,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  oO» 
and  that  the  account  St.  Paul  hath  given  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance  to  him  from  heaven  is  also  true,  there  is  this  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  cases  :  that,  granting  all  that  happened  to  I^ord 
Herbert  to  have  been  as  he  relates  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what 
may  be  accounted  for  in  some  such  manner  as  tiiat  mentioned 
aboTe,  without  supposing  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case  ;  but, 
granting  the  tmth  of  the  relation  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  the  divine 
appearance  to  him,  with  the  effects  that  followed  upon  it,  there  is 
uo  possibility  of  accounting  for  it  in  a  natural  way,  or  indeed  in 
any  other  manner  than  bv  owning  an  extraoi-dinary  and  supernatural 
interposition.  Though  therefore  the  former,  granting  it  to  be  true, 
can  by  no  means  be  aepended  upon  as  a  certain  mark  of  the  appro- 
bation of  heaven  given  to  Lord  Herbert's  book ;  yet  the  latter,  sup- 
posing it  in  like  manner  true,  affordeth  a  convincing:  proof  of  an 
extraordinary  attestation  given  from  heaven  to  the  dfivme  mission 
and  glory  of'^  a  crucified  Jesus,  and  to  the  truth  and  divine  original 
of  the  Christian  revelation. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  expatiated  too  much  in  my 
reflections  on  tnis  occasion ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  when  it 
is  considered,  that  the  incident  is  of  so  uncommon  a  nature  ;  that  it 
relateth  to  a  person  of  Lord  Herbert's  character  and  eminence  ;  and 
that  the  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  memorials  written  by  him- 
self. 

1  shall  make  no  farther  remarks  on  the  anonymous  letter,  than  to 
observe^  that  the  writer  of  it  makes  mention  of  the  answers  to  Lord 
Herbert,  published  by  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Halyburton.  He  also 
lakes  notice  of  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  as  having  lately  appeared 
against  hiin»    The  two  former  I  have  taken  notice  of  above ;  the 
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latter  I  have  not  seen,  and  therefore  know  not  how  far  some  of  the 
observations  there  made  may  have  coincided  with  mine. 
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Observations  on  Mr.  Uobbes^s  Writings. — He  sometimes  professctb  a  Regard  to  the 
Scripture  as  the  Word  and  Law  of  God ;  at  other  times  ridicules  Inspiration  or 
Revelation. — He  attempts  to  invalidate  the  sacred  Canon,  and  makes  Religion  and 
the  Authority  of  Scripture  to  depend  entirely  on  the  Authority  of  the  Magistrate. — 
His  strange  Maxims  in  Morality  and  Politics. — His  Scheme  tends  to  subvert 
Natural  Religion  as  well  as  Revealed. — Confuted  by  several  learned  Authors. 

Sir, 
In  my  two  former  letters  some  observations  were  made  on  the 
writings  of  that  eminent  deist,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  The 
next  writer  I  shall  mention  was  in  several  respects  of  a  different 
character  from  that  noble  Lord,  though  also  very  famous  in  his 
time,  the  noted  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury.  There  have 
been  few  persons  whose  writings  have  had  a  more  pernicious  influ- 
ence in  spreading  irreligion  and  infidelity  than  his ;  yet  as  none  of 
his  treatises  are  directly  levelled  against  revealed  religion,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  some  brief  general  reflections  upon  them.  He 
sometimes  aflects  to  speak  with  veneration  of  the  sacred  writings. 
He  expressly  declareth,  that  though  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  laws 
as  they  proceed  from  nature,  yet,  *'  as  they  are  given  by  God  in 
holy  Scripture,  they  are  properly  called  laws ;  for  the  holy  Scripture 
is  the  voice  of  God,  ruling  ail  things  by  the  greatest  right."*  But 
though  he  seems  here  to  make  the  laws  of  Scripture  to  be  the  laws 
of  God>  and  to  derive  their  force  from  his  supreme  authority^  yet  in 
many  other  passages,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention,  he  supposeth  them  to  have  no  authority  but  what  they 
derive  from  the  prince  or  civil  power.  He  sometimes  seems  to 
acknowledge  inspiration  to  be  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate 
hand  of  God  ;  at  other  times  he  treats  the  pretence  to  it  as  a  sien 
of  madness;  and>  by  a  jingle  upon  the  words,  represents  God's 
speaking  to  the  ancient  prophets  in  a  dream  or  vision,  to  be  no 
more  than  their  dreaming  tnat  he  spoke  to  them,  or  dreaming 
between  sleeping  and  waking.\  To  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  Canon,  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament^  were  not  written  by 

*  Dc  Cive,  cap.  iii.  sect.  33.  t  Leviath.  p.  196. 
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those  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  they  are  derived  to  us  from 
no  other  authority  but  that  of  Esdras,  who  restored  them  when  they 
were  lost  :*  a  supposition  in  which  he  hath  been  since  followed  by 
others  on  the  same  side,  and  very  lately  by  a  noble  Lord ;  though 
the  absurdity  of  it  is  manifest,  and  hath  been  fully  exposed.f  As 
to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  he  acknowledgeth,  that  they 
are  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they  were 
written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  saw 
the  things  which  they  relate ;  which  is  what  many  of  our  modem 
deists  seem  unwilling  to  own.  And  though  he  insinuates  that  the 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  but  few,  and  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the  tnio 
registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  prophets 
and  apostles.^  But  then  he  most  absurdly  pretends,  that  tney  were 
not  received  as  of  divine  authority  in  the  Christian  church,  till  they 
were  declared  to  be  so  bv  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  year  after 
Christ  364 :  though  nothing  is  capable  of  a  clearer  proof,  than  that 
their  authority  was  acknowledged  among  Christians  from  the 
apostolic  times. 

He  expressly  asserts,  that  we  have  no  assurance  of  the  certainty 
of  Scripture,  but  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  this  he  resolveth 
into  the  authority  of  the  comtnonwealth ;  and  declares,  that  till  the 
sovereign  ruler  naa  prescribed  them,  "  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
were  not  obligatory  laws,  but  only  counsel  and  advice,  which  he  that 
was  counselled  might  without  injustice  refuse  to  observe,  and  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  could  not  without  injustice  observe ;"  that  the 
word  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
sovereign  magistrate  is  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  of  all  doc- 
trines, to  whose  authority  we  must  stand  .§  Yea,  he  carrieth  it  so 
far  as  to  pronounce,  that  Christians  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
obey  the  laws  of ,  an  infidel  king  in  matters  of  relidon  ;  that 
^*  thought  is  free ;  but  when  it  comes  to  confession  of  faith,  the 

Erivate  reason  must  submit  to  the  public,  that  is  to  say,  to  God's 
eutenant."  And  accordingly,  he  alloweth  the  subject,  being  com- 
manded by  the  sovereign,  to  deny  Christ  in  words,  holding  firmly  in 
his  heart  the  faith  of  Christ :  and  that  in  that  case,  "  it  is  not  he 
that  denieth  Christ  before  men,  but  his  governor  and  the  laws  of 
his  country.  II  And  he  expressly  declareth,  that  idolatry  to  which  a 
man  is  compelled  by  the  terror  of  death  is  not  idolatry.  And  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  speaks  with 
contempt  of  the  ancient  martyrs.  In  this  the  succeeding  deists 
have  not  failed  to  imitate  him.  '  They  have  reproached  those  excel- 
lent persons  as  h^Lving  died  as  a  fool  dieth:%  as  if  it  were  a  ridiculous 

•  Leviatb.  p.  200,  201,  203. 
t  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbroke*8  Letters,  p.  51,  Sec.  |  Leviath.  p.  20i. 

i  Quest,  concerning  Liberty,  p.  136.     De  Give,  c.  17.      l^cviath.  p.  169,  283,  284. 

II  Ibid.  p.  238,  271. 
^  See  Cbristiauity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  32, 33. 
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ami  BcnHeless  thing  to  endure  hardships  and  sufTerings,  for  the  sake 
of  truth  and  conscience  :  and  yet  those  have  been  always  justly 
admired,  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  a 
noble  cause,  and  who  would  not  do  a  base  thing  to  save  their  lives. 

Mr.  Hobbes  acknowledgeth  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  we 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  the  effects  which  we  behold,  to  the 
eternal  Power  of  all  powers,  and  Cause  of  all  causes ;  and  he  blames 
those  as  absurd  who  call  the  world,  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  God : 
but  he  denies  that  we  know  any  more  of  him  than  that  he  exists^ 
and  seems  plainly  to  make  him  corporeal ;  for  he  affirms,  that  that 
which  is  not  body  is  nothing  at  all  :*  and  though  he  sometimes 
seems  to  acknowledge  religion  and  its  obhgations,  and  that  there  is 
an  honour  and  worship  due  to  God,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  oblations, 
8u^.,  yet  lie  advanceth  principles  which  evidently  tend  to  subvert  all 
religion.     The  account  he  gives  of  it  is  this,  *'  that  from  the  fear  of 
power  invisible,  feigned  by  the  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly 
allowed,  ariseth  religion,  not  allowed  superstition.'*     And  he  else- 
where resolveth  religion  into  things  whicn  he  himself  derides ;  viz. 
**  opinions  of  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second  causes,  devotion  to  what 
men  fear,  and  taking  oF  things  casual  for  prognostics."!     He  takes 
pains  in  many  of  his  works  to  prove  man  to  be  a  necessary  agent, 
and  expressly  asserts  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  human 
soul ;    and  he  represents  the  doctrine  concerning  the  distinction 
between  soul  ana  body  in  man  to  be  an  enor  contracted  by  the 
contagion  of  the  demonology  of  the  Greeks.     We  may  observe  by 
the  way  the  great  difference  there  is  in  this  respect  between  Mr. 
Hobbes  and   Lord   Herbert.     This  noble  writer  has  reckoned  the 
notion  und   belief  of  a  future  state  among  the  common  notices 
naturally  obvious  to  the  minds  of  all  men  :  but  the  account  Mr. 
Hobbes  is  pleased  to  give  of  it  is  this,  that  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  after  death  "is  a  belief  grounded  upon  other  men's  saying, 
that  they  knew  it  supernaturally,  or  that  they  knew  those,  that 
knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that  knew  it  supeniaturally.";|: 

That  wc  may  have  the  better  notion  of  this  extraordinary  writer, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  some  other  of  his  maxims.  He 
asserts,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man  hath  a  right  to  all 
things,  and  over  all  persons,  and  that  the  natural  condition  of  man 
is  a  state  of  war,  a  war  of  all  men  against  all  men  :  that  there  is  no 
way  so  reasonable  for  any  man  as  to  anticipate,  that  is,  by  force  and 
wiles  to  master  all  the  persons  of  otliers  that  he  can,  so  long  till  he 
sees  no  other  |X>wer  great  enough  to  endanger  him :  that  the  civil 
laws  are  the  only  rules  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and 
dishonest ;  and  that  antecedently  to  such  laws  every  action  is  in  its 
own  nature  indifli^rent :  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself, 
nor  any  common  laws  constituting  what  is  naturally  just  and  unjust; 
that  all  things  are  measured  by  what  every  man  judgeth  fit^  where 
thore  is  no  civil  government,  and  by  the  laws  of  society  where  there 
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is  one  :*  that  rhe  power  of  the  sovereign  is  absolute,  and  tliat  he 
is  not  bound  by  any  compacts  with  his  subjects  :  that  nothing  the 
sovereign- can  do  to  the  subject  can  properly  be  called  injurious  or 
wrong;  and  that  the  kings  word  is  sufficient  to  take  any  thinor  from 
any  subject,  if  there  be  need,  and  the  king  is  the  judge  of  that 

need.t 

In  Mr.  Hobbes  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  wliat  strange 
extravagances  men  of  wit  and  genius  may  fall  into,  who,  whilst  they 
value  tnemselves  upon  their  superior  penetration,  and  laugh  at 
popular  errors  and  superstition,  often  give  in  to  notions  so  wild  and 
ridiculous,  as  none  of  the  people  that  govern  themselves  by  plain 
common  sense  could  be  guilty  of.  It  will  hardly  be  thought  too 
severe  a  censure  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hobbes*s  scheme  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed  :  that  it  tendeth 
not  only  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  but  to  destroy 
God's  moral  administration:  that  it  confoundeth  the  natural  dif- 
ferences of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  taketh  away  the  dis- 
tinction between  soul  and  body,  and  the  hbcrty  of  human  actions  : 
that  it  destroyeth  the  best  principles  of  the  human  nature,  and, 
instead  of  that  innate  benevolence  and  social  disposition  which 
should  unite  men  together,  supposeth  all  men  to  be  naturally  in  a 
state  of  war  with  one  another  :  that  it  erecteth  an  absolute  tyranny 
in  the  state  and  church,  which  it  confounds,  and  maketh  the  will  of 
the  prince  or  governing  power,  the  sole  standard  of  right  and  wrong; 
and  that  it  destroyeth  all  the  rights  of  private  conscience,  and, 
indeed,  leaveth  no  room  for  conscience  at  all. 

But  notwithstanding  the  ill  tendency  of  many  of  Mr.  Ilobbts's 
principles,  yet  the  aereeableness  of  his  style,  of  which  he  was  a  great 
master,  joined  to  his  dogmatical  way  of  pronouncing  with  a  very 
decisive  air,  and  the  very  oddness  and  apparent  novelty  of  his 
notions,  gave  thein  a  great  run  for  a  time,  and  did  no  small 
mischief.  He  himself  boasted  of  the  good  reception  his  leviathan 
met  with  among  many  of  our  gentry:  but  the  manifold  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  of  his  scheme,  and  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  it  to  religion,  morality,  and  the  civil  government,  have  been  so 
well  exposed,  and  set  in  so  clear  a  light,  tnat  there  are  not  many  of 
our  modern  deists  that  would  be  thought  openly  to  espouse  his 
system  in  its  full  extent :  though  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  not  a  few  things  in  their  writings  borrowed  from  his,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  chosen  rather  to  follow  him  than  Lord 
Herbert  in  several  of  his  principles,  and  particularly  in  asserting 
the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  denying  man's 
free  agency. 

Mr.  Hobbes  met  with  many  learned  adversaries,  among  whom  we 
may  particularly  reckon  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  archbishop  Bramhal.    The  latter  argued  with  great 
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acuteness  against  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  relates  to  liberty 
and  necessity,  and  afterwards  attacked  the  whole  of  his  system,  in 
a  piece  called  the  Catching  of  the  Leviathan^  published  at  London 
in  1658;  in  which  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  out  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  own  works,  that  no  man  who  is  thoroughly  an  Hobbist 
can  be  "a  good  Christian,  or  a  good  commonwealth's  man,  or 
reconcile  himself  to  himself.*'  The  reverend  Mr.  Tenison,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  a  summary  view  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Hobbes's  principles,  with  a  judicious  confutation  of  them,  in  a 
book  called  The  Creed  of  Mr.  nobbes  examined,  published  in  1670. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  famous  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  wrote 
A  brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  Errors  to 
the  Church  and  State  in  Mr.  Hobbes's  Book  entitled  "  Leviathan.*^ 
This  was  published  in  1676.  Bishop  Parker,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  but, 
above  all,  Bishop  Cumberland,  in  his  justly  celebrated  work  de 
Legibus  Natures,  did  also  distinguish  themselves  in  this  controversy. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  learned  writers  who  opposed  Mr. 
Hobbes  did  not  so  much  apply  themselves  to  vindicate  revealed 
religion,  or  the  Christian  system,  as  to  establish  the  great  principles 
of  all  religion  and  morality,  which  his  scheme  tended  to  subvert : 
and  to  show,  that  they  had  a  real  foundation  in  reason  and  nature. 
In  this  they  certainly  did  good  service  to  religion  :  yet  some  of  the 
enemies  of  revelation  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  if  this 
showed  that  there  is  no  other  religion  but  the  law  of  nature,  and 
that  any  extraordinary  revelation  is  needless  and  useless.  Thus,  on 
every  supposition,  these  gentlemen  seem  resolved  to  carry  their 
cause  against  Christianity.  If  there  he  no  law  of  nature,  no  real 
difference,  in  the  nature  of  things,  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  vice,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  at  all,  and  con- 
sequently no  Christian  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  proved 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  religion  and  law  of  nature,  which 
is  founded  in  the  very  nature  and  relations  of  things,  and  agreeable 
to  right  reason,  then  it  is  concluded,  that  this  alone  is  sulSicient, 
and  that  it  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  they 
need  no  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  it,  or  assure  them  of  it.  A 
very  wrong  conclusion  this  !  since  it  is  manifest  that  a  well  attested 
revelation  from  God  would  be  of  very  great  use,  both  farther  to 
clear  and  confirm  some  of  the  important  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion, which,  though  in  themselves  reasonable,  were  in  fact  greatly 
obscured  and  perverted  in  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind ;  and  also 
to  instruct  men  in  things  which,  however  highly  useful  to  be  known, 
they  could  not  have  clearly  discovered  or  been  fully  assured  of,  by 
the  mere  unassisted  light  of  nature,  without  a  divine  revelation. 

This  might  lead  one  into  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  connection 
there  is  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  :  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  giving  short  hints  of  things  :  to  enlarge  farther  upon 
them  would  not  suit  my  present  design.  You  will  probably  hear 
from  me  again  soon  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  am,  8cc. 
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Mr.  Charles  Bloant*t  Notes  on  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneut,  designed  to  expose 
Christianity. — His  Religio  Laici  copied,  for  the  roost  part,  from  Lord  Herbert. — 
He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  Oracles  of  Reason. — He  attacks  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Mediator,  as  unworthy  of  God. — Hb  remarkable  Concession,  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  to  Deism  alone,  without  Christianity  joined  with  it. — Mr.  Toland,  another 
deistical  Writer ;  very  fond  of  asserting  Paradoxes. — The  Design  of  his  Amyntor  to 
render  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  uncertain. — He  gives  a  large  Catalogue  of 
spurious  Gospels,  and  attempts  to  show  that  they  were  equally  received  and  acknow- 
ledged in  the  primitive  Times,  with  the  Gospels  which  are  now  looked  upon  as 
authentic. — The  contrary  fully  proved  in  the  Answers  that  were  made  to  him. 

Sir, 
Among  those  who  openly  avowed  the  cause  of  Deism,  and  seemed 
zealous  to  promote  it, may  be  reckoned  Charles  Blount,  Esq.  In  1680 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  two  first  books  of  Philostratus's  Life 
of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  with  large  notes,  which  are  manifestly  intended 
to  strike  at  revealed  religion.  ApoUonius,  you  know,  was  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  that  lived  in  the  first  centuiy,  whose  character 
and  miracles  were  opposed  by  the  pagans  to  those  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Hierocles  wrote  a  book  to  this  purpose,  which  was  answered 
by  Eusebius,  who  hath  plainly  proved,  that  Philostratus  was  a  vain 
and  fabulous  writer,  and  that  his  accounts  are  full  of  romantic 
stories  and  ridiculous  fables :  and  whoever  impartially  considers 
Philostratus's  book,  which  is  still  extant,  must  be  convinced  that 
Eusebius's  censure  upon  it  is  just.  Nothing  can  be  supposed  more 
different th an  Philostratus's  manner  of  writing, stuffed  with  rhetorical 
flourishes  and  vain  ostentations  of  learning,  is  from  the  plain,  sober, 
artless  narration  of  the  evangelists,  which  hath  all  the  characters  of 
genuine  unaffected  simplicity,  and  a  sincere  regard  to  truth :  to 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  ApoUonius's  philosophy,  and  the 
wonders  he  is  said  to  have  wrought,  all  tended  to  uphold  the  reign- 
ing established  superstition  and  idolatry,  which  at  the  same  time 
had  aU  worldly  advantages  on  its  side,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  which  triumphed  over  it,  though  des- 
titute of  all  those  advantages,  and  though  it  had  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  against  it : — a  manifest  proof  this,  how  vastly  superior 
the  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  divine  character  and  miracles  was  to 
any  thing  that  could  be  produced  in  opposition  to  it !  And  yet 
many  of  our  modem  deists  have  been  fond  of  running  the  parallel 
between  ApoUonius  and  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Blount,  in  his  notes, 
has  thrown  out  several  insinuations  against  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  and  even  exceeded  by  some 
succeeding  writers,  of  whom  I  may  afterwards  give  some  account. 
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This  gentleman  has  on  several  occasions  discovered  a  strong  pre- 

i'udice  against  the  Scriptures,  and  shown  how  willing  he  is  to  lay 
lold  on  whatsoever  he  thinks  may  expose  them :  it  could  be  only 
owing  to  this^  that  he  finds  fault  with  that  manner  of  expression, 
he  operied  his  mouth,  and  said  :*  a  censure  which  may  be  thought  to 
proceed  from  an  extraordinary  nicety,  rather  than  a  true  justness 
of  taste.  But  though  this,  and  other  oriental  idioms  and  iorma  of 
speech,  may  differ  from  what  is  usual  among  us,  the  language  of 
Scripture  has  been  always  admired  by- the  best  judges. 

In  1683  the  same  gentleman  published  a  small  book  intitled 
Religio  Laiciy  which  is  little  more  than  a  translation  of  Lord  Her- 
bert's treatise  of  the  same  name.  The  additions  and  improvements 
he  has  made  are  so  few,  and  of  such  small  moment,  as  not  to 
deserve  a  distinct  consideration,  and  therefore  I  shall  refer  to  the 
reflections  already  made  on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme. 

Some  years  after,  in  1693,  there  was  another  book  published,  in 
which  Mr.  Blount  had  a  principal  concern,  and  which  was  plainly 
intended  to  propagate  infidelity.  It  had  a  pompous  title.  The 
Oracles  of  Beason,  and  was  published  after  Mr.  Blount's  unhappy 
end,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Gildon,  who  ushered  it  into  the 
world  by  a  preface  in  defence  of  self-murder,  which  that  gentleman 
had  been  guilty  of,  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasiness  of  a  passion  which 
proved  too  violent  for  him.  The  title  of  the  book  seemed  to  promise 
demonstration,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  serve  as  an  infallible  guide  in 
matters  of  religion  :  but  there  is  little  order  or  method  in  it,  or 
regularity  of  design.  It  is  a  collection  of  different  pieces,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  letters  between  Mr.  Blount  and  his  friends, 
intennixed  with  fragments  and  translations  from  some  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  done  with  no  great  exactness^ 

That  part  of  the  book  which  relates  to  natural  religion  and  its 
sufiiciency,  proceeds  chiefly  upon  Lord  Herbert's  plan.  There  are 
two  of  the  tracts  particularly  remarkable  this  way :  the  one  is 
A  Summary  Account  of  the  Deist's  Beligion,  by  Mr.  Blount :  the 
other  is  a  letter  from  A.  W.  to  Mr.  Blount,  concerning  natural 
religion,  as  opposed  to  divine  revelation.  In  the  former  of  these, 
Mr.  Blount,  having  set  himself  to  show  that  God  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  by  an  image  or  by  sacrifices,  next  endeavoureth  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  to  be  worshipped  by  a  mediator.  He  pretends  that 
the  worship  of  God  by  a  mediator  derogateth  from  his  infinite 
mercy,  equally  as  an  image  doth  from  his  spirituaUty  and  infinity. 

But  his  argument  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  or  misre- 
presentation of  the  gospel  scheme.  Far  from  derogating  from  the 
mercy  or  goodness  of  God,  the  appointment  of  such  a  mediator  as 
the  gospel  proposeth  is  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  bis  grace 
and  goodness  towards  mankind  :  it  is  a  wise  and  gracious  provision 
for  exercising  his  mercy  towards  guilty  creatures,  in  such  a  way  as 
is  most  becoming  his  own  glorious  government  and  perfections,  and 

*  Blount's  Notes  on  Philostratus,  p.  69. 
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most  conducive  to  their  peace  and  comfort,  and  most  proper  to 
remove  their  euilty  jealousies  and  fears. 

But  he  fartner  urgeth,  that  if  God  ap])ointed  the  mediator,  this 
shows  that  he  was  really  reconciled  to  the  world  before^  and  conse- 

Suently  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  mediator.  It  showeth,  indeed, 
lat  God  had  kind  thoughts  of  mercy,  and  gracious  intentions 
towards  the  human  race  ;  but  this  doth  not  prove  that  therefore  the 
appointment  of  a  mediator  was  needless.  On  the  contrary,  his 
wisdom  determined  him  to  take  this  method  as  the  properest  way 
of  exercising  his  mercy,  and  dispensing  the  eH'ects  of  his  goodness  ; 
of  which  he  is  certainly  the  fittest  judge :  and  wliosoever  duly  con- 
siders the  sublime  idea  given  us  in  the  gospel  of  the  mediator, 
the  work  upon  which  he  was  sent,  and  the  ofHces  he  was  invested 
with,  may  observe  such  characters  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  it,  such  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  the  comfort, 
and  benefit,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  as  ought  greatly  to  recom- 
mend the  gospel  scheme.  But  the  distinct  consideration  of  these 
things  would  take  np  more  room  than  the  present  design  will  allow. 
To  this  tract  is  prefixed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blount  to  Dr.  Syden- 
ham, in  which  there  is  this  remarkable  passage :  that  "  undoubtedly, 
"  in  our  travels  to  the  other  world,  the  common  road  is  the  safest ; 
"  and  though  Deism  is  a  good  manuring  of  a  man's  conscience,  yet 
"certainly,  if  sowed  with  Christianity,  it  will  produce  the  most 
•*  plentiful  crop."  Here  he  seems  plainly  to  own,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  to  Deism  alone,  if  Christianity  be  not  joined  with  it^. 

As  to  the  other  tract  I  mentioned,  the  letter  written  by  A.  W.  to 
Mr.  Blount,  concerning  natural  religion  as  opposed  to  divine  revela- 
tion, the  chief  heads  of  natural  religion  are  tnere  reduced  to  seven 
articles.  1.  That  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  God,  creator  of  all 
things.  2.  That  he  governs  the  world  by  his  providence.  3.  That 
it  is  our  duty  to  worship  and  obey  him  as  our  creator  and  governor. 

4.  That  our  worship  consists  in  prayer  to  him,  and  praise  of  him. 

5.  That  our  obedience  consists  m  the  rules  of  right  reason,  the 
practice  of  which  is  moral  virtue.  6.  That  we  are  to  expect  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter  according  to  our  actions  in  this  life,  which 
includes  the  soul's  immortality,  and  is  proved  by  our  admitting  pro- 
vidence. 7.  That  when  we  err  from  the  rules  of  our  duty,  we  ought 
to  repent,  and  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  pardonf .  Here  Lord  Her- 
bert's five  articles,  which  were  all  that  ne  accounted  necessary,  are 
enlarged  to  seven,  which  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  farther  explica- 
tions of  the  former :  and  with  other  explications  they  might  be  en- 
larged to  a  still  greater  number.  What  was  observed  concerning 
Lord  Herbert's  articles  may  be  applied  to  these.  It  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  are  agreeable  to  right  reason ;  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  therefore  an  express  divine  revelation  would  not  be  need- 
fal,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  to  set  them  in  a  stronger  light, 
and  give  them  additional  force.     Several  of  the  deists  would  be  far. 

Onudmof  Reason,  p.  87.  fU.  t  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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from  agreeing  with  this  writer  in  some  of  the  articles  he  mentions. 
The  first  article  runs  thus,  that  there  is  one  eternal  self-existent  God, 
creator  of  all  things  ;  where  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  the  world 
was  created  ;  and  yet,  in  another  part  of  that  book,  Mr.  Blount  has 
taken  the  pains  to  translate  a  large  fragment  of  Ocellus  Lucanus, 
which  is  designed  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world  :*  and  it  appears 
that  he  himself  does  not  disapprove  it.  In  another  part  of  these 
pi*etended  Oracles,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gildon  to  Mr.  Blount,  the 
opinion  of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  from  two  different  eternal 
principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  is  represented  as  not  unrea- 
sonabie.f  In  another  of  the  above-mentioned  seven  articles  it  is 
declared,  that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God  consists  in  prayer  to  Him, 
and  praise  of  Him :  and  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  this  has  been 
contested  and  denied  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
modem  deists  ;  and  Mr.  Blount  himself,  in  his  notes  upon  the  life 
of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  having  observed  that  some  of  the  heathens 
used  no  prayers  at  all,  insinuates,  in  their  names,  objections  against 
that  duty.J  With  regard  to  the  fifth  article,  that  oitr  obedience 
consists  in  the  rules  of  right  reason^  the  practice  whereof  is  moral 
virtue,  this  is  easily  said  in  general ;  but  there  is  no  great  likelihood, 
that,  if  they  were  to  come  to  a  particular  explication,  they  would 
agree  what  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  included  m  the  rules  of  right 
season,  and  in  the  practice  of  moral  virtue.  Some  of  them  would 
probably  think  it  reasonable  to  indulge  the  appetites  and  passions 
in  instances  which  others  would  not  think  reasonable  or  proper : 
even  in  a  point  of  such  consequence  as  self-murder,  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  modem  deists  have  pleaded  for  it,  whilst 
others  have  condemned  it;  and  it  is  openly  justified  (as  was  before 
observed)  in  the  preface  to  these  Oracles  of  Reason.  One  should 
therefore  think  no  reasonable  man  could  deny,  that  express  precepts, 
determining  by  a  divine  authority  the  particulars  of  moral  duty, 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  As  to  the  article  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  the  soul's  immortality,  this  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Blpunt,  in  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  the  most  ingenious 
Strephon,  and  by  A.  W.  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blount,  as  a  necessary 

Eart  of  natural  religion;  and  yet  he  observes,  that  the  ancient 
eathens  disagreed  about  it.§  In  another  part  of  these  Oracles,  it 
is  declared  to  be  probable,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  of  an  entirely 
distinct  nature  from  the  body,  but  only  a  purer  material  composition.  || 
Now  the  soul's  materiality  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  its  immortality :  and  from  this  we  may  judge  of  A.  W.'s  argument 
against  Christianity,  that  "  if  the  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion 
"  were  evident,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  contention  or  difference 
"  about  it :  and  if  all  do  not  agree  in  it,  those  marks  of  truth  in 
**  it  are  not  visible,  which  are  necessary  to  draw  our  assent."f  This 
argument,  if  it  were  good  for  any  thing,  would  prove  that  there  are 

•  Oracles  of  Reason,  p.  212—228.     f  Ibid.  p.  IfH.    \  Notes  on  Pbilostratus,  p.  38. 
$  Oracles  ot  Reason,  p.  201.        ||   Ibid,  p-  1^  187.  ^   Ibid.  p.  201,  206. 
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no  visible  marks  of  truth  in  natural  religion,  no  more  than  in  re- 
vealed ;  since  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  men  differ  about  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other :  but  the  truth  is,  the  argument  doth  not  conclude 
in  either  case. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  Oracles  of  Reason  which  are  par- 
ticularly designed  against  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  have  been 
repeated  by  others  since :  but  the  sacred  wriungs  have  been  fully 
vindicated  against  those  exceptions.  Mr.  Blount  has  particularly 
attacked  the  writings  of  Moses^  and  the  most  considerable  part  of 
what  he  has  ofTerea  to  this  purpose  is  borrowed  either  from  the 
learned  author  of  the  Arch^EohgidC'Philosophica,  who,^though  he 
difiered  in  some  things  from  what  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  Moses's  sense,  was  far  from  intending  to  sub- 
vert the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings;  or  from  the  author  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Pre- Adamites,  who  afterwards  retracted  his  own 
book.  From  this  writer  Mr.  Blount  hath  given  us  a  literal  trans- 
lation for  several  pages  together,  in  different  parts  of  this  book, 
without  making  the  least  acknowledgment  of  it,  or  taking  any 
notice  of  the  answers  that  had  been  returned.  In  like  manner  he 
hath  thought  proper  to  repeat  the  objections  which  have  been  fre- 
quently urged  against  the  Mosaic  writings,  from  the  irreconcilable- 
ness  of  the  accounts  there  given  with  the  antiquities  pretended  to 
by  the  most  learned  heathen  nations,  particularly  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians.  Our  great  Stillingfleet  had,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Origines  Sacra,  veiy  amply  considered  that  matter,  and  clearly 
shown  the  vanity  of  those  pretences ;  yet  they  are  here  again  aci- 
vanced  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  never  been  refuted. 
The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  arguments 
of  Ocellus  Lucanus  about  the  eternity  of  the  world,  which  are  trans- 
lated and  produced  with  great  pomp  by  Mr.  Blount,  though  they 
had  been  unanswerably  exposed  m  the  last-mentioned  learnecl 
treatise*. 

The  Oracles  of  Reason  were  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  John 
Bradley,  in  a  book  published  at  I^ndon  in  1699,  in  Timo.  intitled. 
An  Impartial  View  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  with  the  His- 
tory of  tite  Life  and  Miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanaus :  to  which 
are  aaded,  some  Reflections  on  a  Book  called  "  Oracles  of  Reason.'* 
This  book  I  have  not  seen.  Dr.  Nichols's  Conference  with  a  Theist 
was  also  particularly  designed  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author 
in  opposition  to  the  OracUs  of  Reason ;  and  he  hath  not  left  any 
material  part  of  that  book  unanswered.  The  first  part  of  this  Con- 
ference  was  published  at  London  in  12mo.  in  1696,  and  the  other 
three  parts  in  the  following  years.  But  what  deserveth  our  special 
notice,  Mr.  Gildon,  the  publisher  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  and  who 
had  recommended  them  to  the  world  with  a  pompous  eulogium,  was 
afterwards,  upon  mature  consideration,  convinced  of  his  error ;  of 
which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof,  in  a  good  book  which  he  pub- 

•  Origincii  Sacne,  book  iii.  r.  2.  f.  4-,  5,  G,7. 
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lished  some  years  after,  in  1705,  intitled  The  Deist's  Manual.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  in  vindi- 
cating the  doctrines  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  his  pro- 
vidence and  goveniment  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state :  and  his  reason  for  it  was,  as  he  himself  intimates, 
because  many  of  the  deists,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  did 
really  deny  those  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  or  at  least  represented  them  as  doubtful  and  uncertain ; 
ana  their  not  admitting  natural  religion  in  its  just  extent  formed 
some  of  their  principal  prejudices  agamst  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  next  writer  of  wnom  I  shall  give  some  account  is  Mr.  Toland, 
who,  though  he  called  himself  a  Christian,  made  it  very  much  the 
business  of  his  life  to  serve  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  to  unsettle 
men's  minds  with  regard  to  religion.  There  are  many  things  in  his 
writings  which  show,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  asserting  things  that 
had  an  appearance  of  novelty,  however  destitute  of  reason  or  proba- 
bility ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  he  has  given  in  his  sti-ange 
attempt  to  prove  that  motion  is  essential  to  matter.  See  his  letters 
to  Serena,  'Letter  III.*  In  another  book,  which  he  calls  Pantheism 
ticon,  pubUshed  in  1720,  he  has  shown  himself  a  favourer  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy,  t.  e.  that  of  Spinosa,  which 
acknowledgeth  no  other  God  but  the  universe.  The  first  thing 
that  made  Mr.  Toland  taken  notice  of,  was  his  Christianiti/  not 
mysterious ;  or,  a  Discourse  showing,  that  there  is  Nothing  in  the 
Gospel  contrary  to  Reason,  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Christian 
Doctrine  can  be  properly  called  a  mystery.  This  was  published 
in  1696,  and  was  animadverted  upon  by  several  writers  of  learning 
and  reputation,  as  Mr.  Becconsal,  Mr.  Beverly,  Mr.  John  Norris, 
Dr.  Payne,  Mr.  Synge,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork.  In  1709  he  published  at  the 
Hague  two  Latin  dissertations.  The  first  is  intitled,  AdeisidamoHi 
sive  Titus  Livius  a  superstitione  vindicatus.  In  qua  dissertatione 
probatur  Livium  historicum  in  sacris,  prodigiis,  et  ostentis  enar^ 
randis,  haudquaquam  fuisse  credulum  aut  superstitiosum  :  ipsamque 
superstitionem  non  minus  Reipublica  (si  non  magis)  exitiosam  esse, 
quam  purum  putum  atheismum.  The  second  dissertation  bears  the 
title  of  Origines  Judaica,  sive  Strabonis  de  Mose  et  religione  Ju- 
daica  historia  breviter  illustrata.     In  this  dissertation  he  seems  to 

J  refer  the  account  of  this  pagan  author  concerning  Moses  and  the 
ewish  religion,  before  that  which  was  given  by  the  Jews  themselves. 
These  two  dissertations  were  answered  by  Mr.  la  Faye,  minister  at 
Utrecht,  in  a  book  printed  in  1709,  and  intitled,  Defensio  religionis, 
nee  non  Mosis  et  gentis  Judaica,  contra  duas  dissertationes  Joannis 
Tolandi ;  and  by  Mr.  Benoit,  minister  at  Delft,  in  his  Melange  de 
remarques  critiques,  historiques,  philosophiques,  thiologiques,  sur  les 
deux  dissertations  de  Mr.  Tolandy  intituUes,  Vun  V  Homme  sans  super- 
stition, etP  autre  les  origines  Judaiques,  printed  at  Delft  in  1712. 

*  This  is  confuted  in  Dr.  Clarke*s  Demonstration,  &c.  p.  24.  Edit  7tfa. 
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But  what  I  shall  here  particularly  take  notice  of,  and  by  which 
he  hath  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  is  the  pains  he  hath  taken  to 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  render  it  uncertain  and  precarious.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  design  of  the  book  he  calls  Amyntor^  which  he  published  in 
1698,  and  in  which  he  hath  given  a  catalogue  of  books,  attributed 
in  the  primitive  times  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons,  *^  together  with  remarks  and  observations  relating  to 
the  Canon  of  Scripture."  He  liath  there  raked  together  whatever 
he  could  find  relating  to  the  spurious  gospels  and  pretended  sacred 
books,  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  he  hath  produced  with  great  pomp,  to  the  number  of  eighty 
and  upwards';  and  though  they  were  most  of  them  evidently  false 
and  ridiculous,  and  carried  the  plainest  marks  of  forgery  and  impos- 
ture, of  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  very  sensible,  yet  he  has  done 
what  he  could  to  represent  them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four 
gospels  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  now  received 
among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  un- 
wary and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned  men,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  books  of  the  present  Canon  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  coffers  of  private  persons  till  the  latter  times  of  Trajan 
or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of  those 
times,  nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  heretics ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  which  we  now  i*eceive  as  canonical,  and  others 
which  we  now  reject,  were  indifTeretitly  and  promiscuously  cited 
and  appealed  to  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design 
in  all  this  manifestly  is  to  show,  that  the  gospels,  and  other  sacred 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  now  acknowledged  as  canonical, 
really  deserve  no  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and  exploded  as  forgeries ; 
and  yet  he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend,  in  a  book  he  afterwaids 

Eublished,  that  his  intention  in  his  Amyntor  was  not  to  invalidate, 
ut  to  iUustrate  and  confirm,  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.* 
This  may  serve  as  one  instance,  among  the  many  that  might  be 
produced,  of  the  writer's  sincerity. 

Several  good  answers  were  returned  to  Toland's  Amyntor,  Mr. 
(afterwards)  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  pubUshed  a  small  tract  in  1699,  in- 
titled.  Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  the  Book  called  "  Amyntor** 
which  relates  to  the  Writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Cation  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  he  gave  an  early  specimen 
of  those  talents  which  he  afterwards  employed  to  so  great  advan- 
tage in  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  same  book  was  afterwards 
answered  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Stephen  Nye,  in  his  Historical  Ac^ 
count  and  Defence  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Answer 

•  See  Toland*8  preface  to  his  Nazarenus,  p.  9.  This  very  odd  book  was  well 
answered  by  Mr.  (afterwards)  Dr.  Mangey,iii  his  Remarks  upon  Nazarenus;  on  which 
Mr.  Toland  made  some  rejections,  in  a  Tract  he  called  Mangoneules.  Mr.  Paterson 
also  published  bia  Anti- Nazarenusy  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tolund's  book.  And  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Brett  took  some  notice  of  it  in  the  Preface  to  his  Tradition  necessary  to  explain 
and  interpret  the  Bofy  Scriptures. 
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to  *'  Amyntor'^ ;  nr.d  by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  Vi/ulicalcd,  whose  work  hath  been  justly  and  generally 
esteemed,  as  executed  with  great  learning  and  judgment  To  these 
may  be  added,  Mr.  Jones,  who  hath  considered  this  matter  dis- 
tinctly, and  at  large,  in  his  New  arid  Full  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published 
at  London  in  1726,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  to  which  a  third  small 
one  was  afterwards  added,  published  in  1727,  but  left  unfinished 
by  reason  of  the  author's  death. 

These  learned  writers  have  plainly  shown  Mr.  Toland*s  great  un- 
fairness and  disingenuity  in  his  whole  management  of  the  argument : 
That  he  has  frequently  imposed  upon  his  readers  by  false  quotations, 
or  by  grossly  misrepresenting  the  authors  he  cites :  That  he  has 
been  guilty  of  great  blunders  and  ridiculous  mistakes :  That  several 
of  the  writings  he  produces,  as  having  been  written  in  the  apostolic 
age,  were  forged  so  late  as  the  third  or  fourth  century  :  That  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  those  writings,  of  which  he  hath  given  so  pom- 
pous a  catalogue,  and  which  he  would  put  upon  the  world  as  most 
ancient  and  apostolical,  are  expressly  rejected  by  the  authors  whom 
he  himself  refers  to,  as  spurious  and  apocryphal,  or  even  as  absurd 
and  impious  forgeries :  That  as  to  those  few  of  them  which  are  not 
expressly  rejected  and  condemned  by  the  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned them,  it  doth  not  appear  by  any  one  testimony,  that  they 
were  ever  generally  received  and  acknowledged  in  the  Christian 
church,  or  equalled  with  the  books  of  the  sacred  Canon  ;  and  that 
even  those  authors  who  have  been  thought  to  quote  some  of  them 
with  approbation,  yet  expressly  declare,  that  none  but  the  four 
ospels  were  received  in  the  Christian  church,  as  of  divine  authority  : 
"hat  though  some  of  the  false  gospels,  that  they  might  the  better 
pass  upon  the  people,  were  compiled  out  of  the  genuine  gospels, 
with  such  additions,  omissions,  and  interpolations,  as  might  best 
answer  the  design  of  the  compiler,  this  did  not  hinder  their  being 
generally  rejected ;  whereas  the  four  gospels,  the  same  which  we 
now  receive,  were  generally  acknowledged  from  the  beginning: 
That  these  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  were,  even 
in  the  earliest  ages,  spread  into  distant  countries,  and  were  in  the 
possession  of  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  read  in  the  churches  as 
divine  :  And  hnally,  that  several  of  the  genuine  writers  of  the  three 
first  centuries  have  left  us  catalogues  of*  me  sacred  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  in  none  of  these  catalogues  do  any  of  the  apocryphal 
books  appear. 

To  set  this  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  Mr.  Jones  has  given 
us  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  a  critical  inquiry  into  each  of  these  books, 
with  an  English  version  of  those  of  them  which  are  now  extant,  and 
a  particular  proof  that  none  of  them  were  ever  admitted  into  the 
Canon ;  and  he  hath  distinctly  produced  and  considered  every  testi- 
mony relating  to  them  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer  or 
%vritcrs  of  the  first  four  centuries  after  Christ. 
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Upon  all  that  hath  been  written  on  this'<Bubject,  it  is  a  just  and 
natural  reflection,  that  as  the  number  of  spurious  gospels  which 
were  rejected  by  the  primitive  Christians  shows,  how  scrupulous 
they  were  not  to  admit  any  books  as  canonical,  but  those  of  whose 
truth  and  authenticity  they  had  sufficient  proofs  ;  so  their  admitting 
and  receiving  with  so  general  a  consent,  the  four  gospels  which  are 
now  in  our  hands,  affordeth  a  strong ,  argument,  that  they  had  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  genuine  truth  and  certainty  of  the  evange- 
lical records,  which  fully  satisfied  them  who  lived  nearest  those 
times,  and  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing ;  and  that  to 
this  it  was  owing,  that  these,  and  no  others,  were  generally  received 
and  acknowledged  as  of  divine  authority. 

Or^  this  occasion  it  is  proper  to  mention  Dr.  Lardncr*s  excellent 
work  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  in  the  second  part 
of  which,  consisting  of  several  volumes,  he  hath  made  a  full  and 
accurate  collection  of  the  passages  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writers  of  the  first  ages  of  tne  Christian  church,  relating  to  the  four 
gospels,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  he 
hath  executed  with  so  much  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  with  such 
exactness  of  judgment,  that  the  English  reader,  who  hath  not  op- 
portunity to  consult  the  originals,  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself, 
upon  considering  the  passages  of  the  original  authors,  which  are 
very  faithfully  translated.  This  affordeth  so  clear  and  continued  a 
proof  of  their  having  been  generally  received  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  that  one  would  hope  it  should  put  an  end  to 
this  part  of  the  controversy. 


LETTER  V. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  fine  and  much  admired  Writer. — Not  very  consistent  in 
the  Account  he  gives  of  Christianity. — He  casteth  Reflections  on  the  Doctrine  of 
future  Rewards  and  Punishments,  as  if  it  were  of  Disservice  to  the  Interests  of 
Virtue. — The  contrary  shown  from  his  own  Acknowledgments. — His  Lordship 
resolves  tbe  credit  of  holy  Writ  wholly  into  the  Authority  and  Appointment  of  the 
State. — He  frequently  takes  Occasion  to  expose  tbe  Scriptures,  and  represents  them 
aa  uncertain,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. — What  he  saith  concerning  Ridicule, 
as  the  Test  and  Criterion  of  Truth,  examined. — It  is  shown,  that  a  turn  to  Ridicule 
is  not  the  properest  Disposition  for  finding  out  Truth ;  and  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  its  being  misapplied. — His  Lordship's  own  Writings  furnish  Instances  of 
such  a  wrong  Application. — Authors  mentioned  that  have  written  against  him. 

Sir, 

It  gives  me  a  real  concern^  that,  among  tlie  writers  who  have 
appeared  against  revealed  religion,  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
the  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics.  Some  indeed  are  not  will- 
ing to  allow  that  he  is  to  be  reckoned  in  this  number.     r^««»'ai^<&u 
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are  produced  out  of  some  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  expresseth 
very  favourable  sentiments  of  Christianity.  This  he  doth  particu- 
larly in  a  preface,  which,  and  I  believe  justly,  is  ascribed  to  his 
Lordship  as  the  author,  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  select  sermons  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Whichcot,  published  in  1698.  In  that  preface  he 
finds  fault  with  those  in  this  profane  age  that  represent  not  only  the 
institution  of  preaching,  but  even  the  gospel  itself,  and  our  holy 
religion,  to  be  a  fraud.  He  expresseth  his  hope,  that  from  some 
things  in  thesesermons,  even  they  that  are  prejudiced  against  Chris- 
tianity may  be  induced  to  like  it  the  better;  and  that  the  vein  of 
goodness  which  appears  throughout  these  discourses  will  make  such 
as  are  already  Christians  prize  Christianity  the  more ;  and  the  fair- 
ness, ingenuity,  and  impartiality,  which  they  learn  from  hence,  will 
be  a  security  to  them  against  the  contrary  temper  of  those  other 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  our  holy  faith.  In  1716  some  of  his  letters 
were  published  at  London,  under  the  title  of  Several  Letters  written 
by  a  noble  Lord  to  a  Youn^  Man  in  the  University/,  8vo.  In 
dnese  letters,  which  were  written  a  few  years  before  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  death,  in  the  years  1707,  1708,  1709,  there  are  excel- 
lent sentiments  and  advices,  and  some  which  seem  to  discover  a  real 
regard  for  the  Christian  religion. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  on  many  accounts,  that  his  Lord- 
ship had  always  expressed  himself  in  an  uniform  manner  on  this 
subject.  No  impartial  man  will  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  fine 
genius.  The  quality  of  the  writer,  his  lively  and  beautiful  imagina- 
tion, the  delicacy  of  taste  he  hath  shown  in  many  instances,  and  the 
graces  and  embellishments  of  his  style,  though  perhaps  sometimes 
too  aflfected,  have  procured  him  many  admirei*s.  To  which  may  be 
added,  his  refined  sentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue, 
and  that  he  hath  often  spoken  honourably  of  a  wise  and  good  pro- 
vidence, which  ministers  and  governs  the  whole  in  the  best  manner ; 
and  hath  strongly  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hobbcs,  the  natural 
differences  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  man  was  originally 
formed  for  society,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  kindness  and  bene- 
volence; and  not  only  so,  but  for  religion  and  piety  too.*  These 
things  have  very  much  prejudiced  many  persons  in  his  favour,  ami 
prepared  them  for  receiving,  almost  implicitly,  whatever  he  hath 
advanced.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  things 
in  his  books,  which  seem  to  be  evidently  calculated  to  cast  contempt 
upon  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  in  the  Characteristics  that  we  are  properly  to  look  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  Lordship's  sentiments.  They  were  first  pubhshed  in 
three  vols.  8vo.  in  171 1 ;  and  the  last  part  of  his  life  was  employed 
in  revising  them,  and  preparing  for  a  new^and  most  correct  edition 
of  them,  which  accoraingly  was  published  immediately  after  his 
death.  In  them  he  completed  the  whole  of  his  works  which  he  in- 
tended should  be  made  public :  and  these  books  are  so  generally 

•  ('liaractiristicb,  vol.  iii.  p.  2Si4. 
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read,  and  by  many  so  much  admired,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  those  things  in  them  which  seem  to  have  a  bad  aspect  on 
relij^on,  and  to  be  of  a  dangerous  influence  and  tendency. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  frequent  reflections  he  hath  cast  on  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  This,  as  I  observed 
in  a  former  letter,  is  represented  by  Lord  Herbert  as  a  fundamental 
article  of  natural  reli^on ;  and  though  he  carries  it  too  far,  in  mak- 
ing it  an  innate  principle,  in  which  stil  mankind  are,  and  have  been 
always  agreed ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were  some  notices 
and  traces  of  it  generally  spread  among  the  nations,  though  mixed 
with  much  obscurity,  and  which  probably  had  a  great  effect  in  pre- 
senring  the  remains  of  religion  and  virtue  among  the  people,  though 
contradicted  by  several  sects  of  their  philosophers.  It  is  the  great 
advantage  and  glory  of  Christianity,  that  it  hath  cleared  and  con- 
firmed this  important  principle,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality into  an  open  lignt.  But  the  author  of  the  Characteristics 
frequently  expresseth  himself  in  a  manner,  which  tendeth  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  this  great  principle  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  as  if  it  were  of  little  use  in  morals,  yea,  and  in  many  cases 
of  a  bad  tendency.  Thus,  after  having  made  an  elegant  representa- 
tion of  the  happy  state  of  things  in  the  heathen  world,  and  the 
liberty  and  harmony  which  then  prevailed,  he  proceeds  to  show  the 
different  state  of  thm^s  among  Christians,  which  he  seems  chiefly 
to  attribute  to  the  notion  and  belief  of  a  future  state.  **  A  new  sort 
of  policy  (saith  he)  which  extends  itself  to  another  world,  and  con- 
siders the  future  lives  and  happiness  of  men  rather  than  the  present, 
has  made  us  leap  beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  humanity;  and,  out 
of  a  supernatural  charity,  has  taught  us  the  way  of  plaguing  one 
another  most  heartily.  It  has  raised  an  antipathy  which  no  tem- 
poral interest  could  ever  do,  and  intailed  upon  us  a  mutual  hatred 
to  all  eternity.  The  saving  of  souk  is  now  the  heroic  passion  of 
exalted  spirits."*  This  is  not  the  only  place  where  his  Lordship 
speaks  with  ridicule  of  the  saving  of  souls,  and  of  those  who  act 
Jar  their  souls*  sakes,  and  make  a  careful  provision  for  hereof ter.f 
And  he  elsewhere  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  expectation  of  God*s 
dispensing  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  life,  that  "  an  ex- 
pectation and  dependency  so  miraculous  and  extraordinary  as  this 
is,  must  naturally  take  on  from  other  inferior  dependencies  and  en- 
couragements. Where  infinite  rewards  are  thus  enforced,  and  the 
imagination  strongly  turned  towards  them,  the  other  common  and 
natural  motives  to  goodness  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  lose  much 
by  disuse.  Other  mterests  are  hardly  so  much  as  computed,  whilst 
the  mind  is  thus  transported  in  the  pursuit  of  a  high  advantage,  and 
self-interest,  so  narrowly  confined  within  ourselves.  On  this  ac- 
count, all  other  affections  to  our  friends,  relations,  or  mankind,  are 
often  slightly  rejgarded,  as  being  worldly,  and  of  little  moment  in 
respect  of  the  mterest  of  our  souls.');'*    To  the  same  purpose  he 
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represents  it,  as  if  the  Christian  were  so  urged  to  have  his  conver- 
sation in  heaven,  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  enter  into  any  engagements 
with  this  lower  world,  or  to  concern  himself  either  with  the  busi- 
nesses of  life,  or  with  the  offices  o^  private  friendship,  or  the  service  of 
the  public :  and  that  these  are  to  be  regarded^s  embarrassments  to 
him  in  working  out  his  own  salvation,^  It  ^ems  to  be  a  natural 
inference  from  all  this,  that,  according  to  his  representation  of  the 
matter,  it  were  better  for  mankind  not  to  believe,  or  have  any  regard 
to  a  future  state  at  all ;  for  if  the  belief  be  weak,  he  tells  us  it  will 
be  of  the  worst  consequence.  "There  can  (says  he)  in  some  respects 
be  nothing  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the  weak  and  uncertain  belief 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments:  for  the  stress  being  wholly 
laid  on  this  foundation,  if  this  foundation  seem  to  fail,  there  is  no 
farther  prop  or  security  to  men's  virtue.f"  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  belief  be  strong,  and  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,  it  will 
cause  men  to  neglect  the  interests  and  duties  of  this  present  life, 
the  duties  they  owe  to  their  friends,  their  neighbours,  and  their 
country.  This  is  the  account  his  Lordship  gives  of  it ;  but  it  is  grossly 
misrepresented  :  for  since  that  virtue  and  goodness  which  is  to  be 
rewarded  hereafter  includes,  according  to  the  scripture  account  of 
it,  the  doing  good  here  on  earth  as  far  as  we  have  an  opportunity, 
and  even  a  diligence  in  the  business  of  our  several  callings,  and  the 
exercise  of  social  duties,  it  is  evidently  wrong  to  say,  that  a  regard 
to  the  recompenses  of  a  future  state  must  carry  us  off  from  those 
duties,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  bindeth  us  more  strongly  to  the 
performance  of  them.  Our  having  our  conversation  in  heaven  is 
not  designed  to  cause  us  to  neglect  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us 
here  on  earth ;  for  these  are  most  expressly  enjoined  in  the  gospel- 
law,  as  being  comprehended  in  that  righteousness  which  intitleth 
us  to  that  future  glory ;  but  that  we  should  not  take  up  with  the 
inferior  things  of  this  present  world  as  our  proper  ultimate  portion 
and  happiness,  but  raise  our  views  to  a  nobler  state,  where  we  hope 
to  arrive  to  the  true  felicity  and  perfection  of  our  natures.  And  this 
certainly  is  an  admirable  lesson,  nighly  to  the  honour  of  Christianity; 
since  it  is  a  too  great  affectjon  and  esteem  for  worldly  enjoyments 
that  puts  men  upon  wrong  pursuits,  and  is  the  principal  source  of 
the  greatest  disorders  of  human  life. 

Several  other  passages  might  be  produced,  in  which  his  Lordship 
seems  to  represent  the  belief  and  expectation  of  a  future  state  as  of 
pernicious  influence.  Thus  he  observes,  **  that  the  principle  of  self- 
love,  which  is  naturally  so  prevailing  in  us,  is  improved  and  made 
stronger  every  day  by  the  exercise  of  the  passions  on  a  subject  of 
more  extended  interest;"  (by  which  he  refers  to  the  expectation 
of  eternal  happiness  in  a  future  state)  ''and  that  there  may  be 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  temper  of  this  kind  will  extend  itself 
through  all  the  parts  of  life.  And  this  has  a  tendency  to  create  a 
stricter  attention  to  self-good  and  private  interest,  and  must  insen- 
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sibly  diminish  the  affection  towards  public  good,  or  the  interest  of 
society,  and  introduce  a  certain  narrowness  of  spirit,  which  is 
observable  in  devout  persons  of  almost  all  religions  and  persua- 
sions."* Here  he  lays  a  heavy  charge  on  the  hope  of  future  happi- 
ness ;  as  if  it  had  a  bad  tendency,  to  spread  an  inordinate  criiumal 
selfishness  through  the  whole  of  human  life,  to  diminish  the  public 
good  affections,  and  introduce  a  narrowness  of  spirit.  A  most 
unjust  charge  this  !  Since  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  the  belief 
and  hope  of  such  an  happiness  as  the  gospel  sets  before 'us,  and 
which  is  there  represented  as  a  state  of  perfect  goodness  and  the 
most  extended  benevolence,  and  for  which  that  charity  which  seeketh 
not  her  own  is  one  of  the  best  preparatives,  has  a  tendency,  if  rightly 
understood,  to  enlai^e  the  heart,  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  soul,  and 
raise  it  above  the  little  narrow  interests  of  the  fleshly  self,  and  to 
fill  it  with  the  highest  idea  of  God,  and  his  immense  goodness. 

But  his  Lordship  urges,  that  '*  those  who  talk  of  the  rewards  of 
virtue  make  it  so  very  mercenary  a  thing,  and  have  talked  so  much 
of  its  rewards,  that  one  can  hardly  tell  what  there  is  in  it  after  all 
that  is  worth  rewarding.f  He  observes  that  the  most  heroic  virtue, 
private  friendship,  and  zeal  for  the  public,X  have  little  notice  taken 

*  Cliarecteristics,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

t  It  has  been  noted  by  the  deistical  writers,  that  zeal  for  the  public,  or  love  to  a 
roan^s  country,  which  was  so  much  inculcated  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
moralists,  is  passed  over  in  the  gospel ;  and  this  is  mentioned  as  a  defect  in  tne  Chris- 
tian morality.  But  if  the  matter  be  rightly  considered,  there  is  no  just  foundation  for 
this  objection.  To  have  recommended  as  by  a  divine  authority,  what  the  Romans 
generally  understood  by  love  to  their  country,  a  strong  passion  for  the  glory  of  it,  and 
which  often  carried  them  to  do  great  injustice  to  those  of  other  nations,  would  not  have 
been  suited  to  the  nature  of  a  revelation,  which  was  designed  for  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  and  to  promote  universal  benevolence.  And  if  our  Saviour  hieid  exhorted  the 
Jews  in  the  name  of  God  to  a  zeal  for  their  country  and  its  liberties,  this,  in  the  dis- 
position  they  were  then  in,  could  have  been  looked  upon  in  no  other  light,  than  as  stir- 
ring  them  up  to  tumults  and  insurrections.  But  of  love  to  our  country,  as  it  signifies 
a  true  and  aiSTectionate  concern  for  the  public  good,  he  gave  an  admirable  examploi;  and 
his  example  hath  the  force  of  a  precept,  according  to  the  Christian  system.  This  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  that  impartially  considers  the  affection  he  showed  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  from  whom  he  sprung  according  to  the  flesh  ;  the  amiable  concern  he  expressed 
for  the  miseries  he  foresaw  were  coming  upon  them,  and  the  endeavours  he  used  to  pre- 
vent those  evils,  by  checking  the  tumultuous  spirit  which  was  then  working  among 
them,  and  engaging  them  to  a  peaceable  subjection  to  the  Roman  government.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  apostles  and  first  publishers  of 
Christianity  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  If  they  had  in  the  name  of  God  urged  it 
upon  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  among  whom  they  preached  the  gospel,  to  be  zealous  for 
their  country,  and  had  promised  divine  rewards  to  so  heroic  a  virtue,  this  would 
imdoabtedly  have  been  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  state.  It 
could  not,  as  things  were  circumstanced,  have  produced  any  good  effects,  and  might 
probably  have  had  very  bad  ones.  But  if  by  zeal  for  the  public  be  meant  a  hearty 
deaire  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  the  real  welfare  of  the  community, 
nothing  can  be  better  fitted  to  answer  that  end  than  the  Christian  law.  It  hath  a 
manifest  tendenor,  wherever  it  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  to  make  good 
manatntes,  and  faithful  and  peaceable  subjects,  and  to  render  men  truly  useful  to  the 
public,  b]r  engaging  them  to  a  diligent  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  their  several  stations 
and  rdations,  and  to  the  practice  of  universal  righteousness.  Christianity,  which 
requires  us  to  exert  wf  noble  a  spirit  of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  to  be  ready  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  1  John  iii.  16,  would  certainly  engage  and  animate  us, 
if  properly  called  to  it,  even  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  good  of  the  community.  A 
virtuoua  regard  to  the  public  happiness,  and  a  contributing  as  far  as  in  us  lies  to  pro- 
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of  them  in  our  holif  religion,  nor  have  any  reward  promised  them : 
though  if  they  be  comprehended  in  the  things  that  are  lovely y  and 
virtuousy  and  praiseworthy ^  they  are  both  commanded  there,  and 
shall  according  to  the  gospel  scheme  be  rewarded ;  but  his  Lordship 
who  supposes  the  contrary,  mentions  it  as  an  advantage,  that  no 
premium  or  penalty  being  enforced  in  these  cases,  it  leaves  more 
room  for  disinterestednessy  the  virtue  is  a/ree  choice,  and  the  magna- 
nimity  is  left  entire.*  And  does  not  this  insinuate,  that  if  no  reward 
had  be^n  promised  at  all,  to  any  part  of  our  duty,  it  would  have 
been  the  better  for  us,  and  our  virtues  would  have  been  the  more 
excellent  ?  In  like  manner  he  represents  that  resignation  to  God, 
which  depends  upon  the  hope  of  infinite  retributions  or  rewards,  to 
be  a  false  resignation,  which  discovers  no  worth  nor  virtue ;  since  it  is 
only  a  man's  resigning  his  present  life  and  pleasure  conditionally,  for 
that  which  he  himself  owns  to  be  beyond  an  equivalentf 

And  yet  this  right  honourable  author  himself  acknowledgeth, 
that  if  by  the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the  hope  and  desire  of 
virtuous  enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  and  exercise  of  virtue 
in  another  life,  it  is  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  but  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  our  loving  it4  And  nothing  is  more  evident  to  any 
one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  than  that  though 
the  future  happiness  is  there  sometimes  metaphorically  described 
under  splendid  sensible  images,  which  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to 
reflect  upon  as  trifling  and  childish, §  yet  the  idea  there  given  us  of 
it  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest,  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  a  state  of  consummate  holiness,  goodness,  and  purity, 
where  we  shall  arrive  to  the  true  perfection  of  our  natures  ;  a  state 
into  which  nothing  sliall  enter  that  defUeth  ;  where  the  spirits  of  the 
just  shall  be  made  perfect,  and  even  their  bodies  shall  be  refined  to 
a  wonderful  degree  ;  where  they  shall  be  associated  to  the  glorious 
general  assembly  of  holy  and  happy  souls,  and  to  the  most  excellent 
part  of  God's  creation,  with  whom  they  shall  cultivate  an  eternal 
friendship  and  harmony ;  and,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered, 
where  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  immediate  vision  of  the  Deity, 
and  shall  be  transformed,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  it,  into  the 
divine  likeness.  Such  is  the  happiness  the  gospel  setteth  before  us, 
and  which  certainly  furnisheth  a  motive  fitted  to  work  upon  the 
worthiest  minds.  And  the  being  animated  by  the  hope  of  such  a 
reward  hath  nothing  mean  or  mercenary  in  it,  but  rather  is  an  argu- 
ment of  a  great  and  noble  soul. 

And  even  as  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  this  also  may  be  of  signal 
use  to  restrain  the  exorbitancies  of  the  passions,  to  check  the  career 
of  vice,  and  to  awaken  men  to  serious  thoughts,  and  thereby  put 
them  in  the  way  of  better  impressions.     His   Lordship   himself 

'>*mote  it  in  our  several  stations,  make  a  part  of  that  excellent  and  praise-worthy  conduct, 
which  it  is  the  great  design  of  the  Christian  religion  to  promote,  and  which,  according 
to  the  divine  promises  there  given  us,  shall  be  crowned  with  a  glorious  reward. 

•  Characteristics,  p.  98,  99, 100,  101.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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asserteth  the  usefulness  of  punishments,  as  well  as  i*ewards,  in  all 
well-regulated  governments.     And  with  respect  to  future  punish- 
ments he  acknowledgeth,  that ''  this  service  of  fear  be  allowed  ever 
so  low  and  base,  yet  religion  being  still  a  discipline  and  progress  of 
the  soul  towards  perfection,  the  motive  of  reward  and  punishment  is 
primary^  and  of  tne  highest  moment  with  us,  till  being  capable  of 
more  sublime  instructions,  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to  the 
generous  service  of  affection  and  love/'*  And  he  elsewhere  expressly 
declareth,  that  '*  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  fear  of  future 
punishments,  how  mercenary  or  servile  soever  it  may  be  accounted, 
IS  yet  in  many  instances  a  great  advantage,  security^  and  support  to 
virtue ;"  and  he  ofTereth  several  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is 
so.f     I  cannot  therefore  help  thinking  that  this  admired  writer  has 
done  very  wrong  in  throwing  out  so  many  insinuations  against  the 
doctrine  of  future  retributions,  and  against  the  holy  Scriptures  and 
Christian  divines  for  insisting  so  much  upon  it,  as  though  it  were 
of  ill  influence  to  morals.     I  am  persuaded,  that  any  one  who  duly 
considers  the  state  of  mankind,  and  what  a  mighty  influence  our 
hopes  and  fears  have  upon  us  by  the  very  frame  of  our  nature,  must 
be  sensible,  that  if  the  Scripture  had  only  contained  fine  and  elegant 
discourses  on  the  beauty  ot  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice,  instead 
of  proposing  the  sanctions  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  it 
would  neither  have  been  so  becoming  the  majesty  and  dignity  of 
the  supreme  legislator,  nor  so  well  fitted  to  answer  the  end  of  a 
revelation  designed  for  common  use.     The  Scripture,  indeed,  doth 
every  where  suppose,  and  frequently  representeth  the  excellence  of 
holiness  and  virtue,  and  the  turpitude  and  deformity  of  vice  and  sin, 
and  the  good  effects  of  the  one,  and  bad  ^ects  of  the  other,  even 
in  this  present  state.     But  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  it  carrieth  our  views  beyond  this  narrow  transitory 
scene   to  a  future  eternal  state,  and  deriveth  its  most  important 
motives  from  thence,  which  he  himself  acknowledgeth  to  be  of 
infinitely  greater  force ;  and,  which  is  very  odd,  he  seemeth  to  make 
the  very  force  of  those  motives  an  objection  against  insisting  upon 
them,  as  if  they  would  render  all  other  motives  and  considemtions 
useless. 

The  prejudices  his  Lordship  hath  conceived  against  Christianity 
sufficiently  appear  from  several  of  those  passages  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  to  which  many  others  might  be  added.  He  is  pleased, 
indeed,  more  than  once  to  declare  himself  a  very  orthodox  believer. 
He  hath  assured  us,  in  his  ironical  way,  of  his  steady  orthodoxy, 
and  entire  submission  to  the  truly  Christian  and  Catholic  doctrines  of' 
our  holy  church,  as  by  law  established:  and  that  he  faithfully 
embraces  the  lioly  mysteries  of  our  religion  ei^en  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, notwithstanaing  their  amazing  depth^X  For  which  he  gives 
this  reason,  that  ^^  when  the  supreme  powers  have  given  their  sane-  . 
tkm  to  a  religious  record  or  pious  writ,  it  becomes  immoral  and 
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f)rofane  in  any  one  to  deny  or  dispute  the  divine  authority  of  the 
east  line  or  syllable  contained  in  it."*  To  the  same  purpose  he 
elsewhere  declares,  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  are  to  be  determined 
by  those  to  whom  the  state  has  assigned  the  guardianship  and  pro^ 
mulmtion  of  the  divine  oracles  ;  and  that  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  law  is  the  only  security  against  heterodoxy  and  error,  and  the 
only  warrant  for  the  authority  of  our  sacred  symbols,^  So  that 
according  to  him,  Christianity  has  no  other  foundation  than  what 
will  serve  a  false  religion  as  well  as  the  true.  And  elsewhere,  in 
the  person  of  the  sceptic,  he  talks  of  our  visible  sovereign's  answering 
for  us  in  matters  ofreligion.X  I*^  this  his  Lordship  exactly  agrees 
with  Mr.  Hobbes :  he  is,  indeed,  far  from  asserting  with  that 
writer,  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  its  own  nature,  and  that 
virtue  and  vice  dep>end  wholly  on  human  authority  and  laws ;  this 
he  on  all  occasions  strenuously  argueth  against.  But  he  comes  into 
another  part  of  his  scheme,  the  making  the  magistrate  or  supreme 
civil  power,  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth  aud  orthodoxy,  and 
resolving  all  doctrines  and  opinions  in  religion,  and  the  authority 
of  what  shall  be  accounted  holy  writ,  into  the  appointment  of  the 
state,  a  scheme  which  absolutely  destroyeth  the  rights  of  private 
judgment  and  conscience,  and  which- evidently  condemneth  the 
conduct  and  judgment  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  primitive 
Christians  at  the  first  plantation  of  Christianity,  and  of  those  excel- 
lent men  that  stood  up  for  the  reformation  of  it  since. 

But  notwithstanding  our  noble  author's  pretended  veneration  and 
submission  to  the  holy  writ  by  public  authority  established,  he  hath 
taken  occasion  to  expose  the  Scripture,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
ridicule  and  contempt,  of  which  many  instances  might  be  produced. 
Not  to  mention  the  insinuations  he  has  thrown  out  relating  to  par- 
ticular passages  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  he  hath 
endeavoured  to  expose  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  made  a  ludicrous 
representation  of  it,  and  compared  it  with  the  extravagancies  of  the 
maddest  enthusiasts. §  Miracles  he  will  not  allow  to  be  any  proofs, 
though  ever  so  certain  ;||  or  that  there  is  any  ground  to  believe  their 
having  been  done,  but  the  authority  of  our  governors,  and  of  those 
whom  the  state  hath  appointed  the  guardians  of  holy  writ.%  He 
speaks  with  ridicule,  as  other  deistical  writers  have  often  done,  of 
what  he  calls  the  specious  pretence  of  moral  certainty,  and  matter  of 
fact,**  and  insinuates,  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  are 
absolutely  uncertain,  and  that  he  that  relies  upon  those  accounts 
must  be  a  sceptical  Christian.-ff  He  represents  St.  Paul  as  speaking 
sceptically,  and  as  no  way  certain  or  positive  as  to  the  revelation 
made  to  him,  though  the  contrary  is  manifest  from  the  apostle's  own 
most  express  declarations.Jf  The  very  encomiums  he  sometimes 
protends  to  bestow  upon  the  Scriptures  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  tend 
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rather  to  ^ive  a  low  and  mean  idea  of  them.  Thus  he  commeucU 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture^  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  other 
entire  volumes  of  the  sacred  collection^  as  full  of  humorous  dis- 
courses, and  jocular  wit:  and  saith,  that  the  sacred  writers  ^Miad 
recourse  to  humour  and  diversion,  as  a  proper  means  to  promote 
rehgion,  and  strengthen  the  estabhshed  faith.**  In  like  manner  he 
tells  us,  thatourSaviour*s  discourses  were  sharp,  wittt/, and  humorous; 
and  that  his  miracles  were  done  with  a  certain  air  of  festivity ;  and 
so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  he  moved  in  a  pleasant  manner  at  their 
recital 'y  i.  e.  it  is  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  them.*  But  though  he 
seemeth  here  to  commend  his  good  humour^  as  he  calls  it,  and  else- 
where represents  Christianity  as,  in  the  main,  a  witty  good-natured 
relif^iony  he  insinuateth  that  this  may  be  all  an  artful  pretence  to 
cover  deep  designs  and  schemes  laid  for  worldly  ambition  and 
power.  Having  observed,  that  the  affection  and  love  which  pro- 
cures a  true  adherence  to  the  new  religious  foundation,  must  depend 
either  on  a  real  or  counterfeit  goodness  in  the  religious  founder,  whom 
he  had  called  before  the  divhiely -authorized  iat meter  and  spiritual 
chief;  he  adds,  that ''  whatever  ambitious  spirit  may  inspire  him, 
whatever  savage  zeal  or  persecuting  principle  may  be  in  reserve, 
ready  to  disclose  itself,  when  authority  and  power  is  once  obtained, 
the  first  scene  of  doctrine  however  fails  not  to  present  us  with  the 
agreeable  views  of  joy,  love,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  modera- 
tion."f  I  believe  few  that  consider  how  this  is  introduced,  will 
doubt  its  being  designed  as  an  insinuation  against  the  character  of 
the  holy  Jesus;  an  insinuation  for  which  there  is  not  the  least 
foundation  in  his  whole  conduct,  or  in  the  scheme  of  religion  he  hath 
taught,  and  which  therefore  is  as  malicious  as  it  is  groundless. 

Agreeably  to  this  he  elsewhere  intimates,  that  the  gospel  was 
only  a  scheme  of  the  clergy  for  aggrandizing  their  own  power.  He 
represents  it  as  a  natural  suspicion  of  those  who  arc  called  sceptical : 
"  that  the  holy  records  themselves  were  no  other  than  the  pure 
invention  and  artificial  compliment  of  an  interested  party,  in  behalf 
of  the  richest  corporation,  and  most  profitable  monopoly,  which 
could  be  erected  m  the  world."t  But  any  one  that  impartially 
considers  the  idea  of  religion  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  its  primitive  simplicity,  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  that  which  his 
Lordship  representeth  as  a  natural  supposition  to  be  the  most  unrea- 
sonable supposition  in  the  world.  If  an  ambitious  and  self- 
interested  clergy,  and  particularly  the  favourers  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  had  been  to  forge  a  gospel  or  sacred  records  to  counte- 
nance their  own  claims,  or  if  they  had  had  it  in  their  power  to  have 
cormpted  and  new-modelled  them  in  their  favour,  the  Christian 
religion  and  worship  would  in  many  instances  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  appeareth  to  be  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hobbes  himself  was  so  sensible  of  this, 
even  where  he  inveighs  against  the  clergy,  as  endeavouring  to  put 
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their  otttj  lawii  opon  the  Cbmtian  per.fle  C^r  the  laws  of  GoJ,  aod 
wtU^%  that  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament  were  in  the  first  ages 
in  the  hands  onir  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he  adds^  '^  he  is  persuaded 
they  did  not  6ilsify  the  Scnptore;  because,  if  ther  had  had  an 
intention  so  to  do,  they  woold  sorely  haTe  made  them  more  favoar- 
able  to  their  power  over  Christian  princes,  and  ciril  sovereignty, 
than  they  are/'* 

His  Lordship  on  many  occasions  insinuates,  that  the  original 
records  of  Christianity  are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
fre<{uently  repeats  the  charge  of  corruptions  and  interpolations ;  and 
particularly  concludes  the  last  Miscellany  of  his  third  volume  with 
a  heap  of  objections  against  the  Scriptures,  drawn  fram  the  great 
number  of  copies,  various  readings,  different  glosses  and  interpreta- 
tions, apocryphal  and  canonical  books,  frauds  of  those  through 
whose  hands  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  &c.f  These  objec- 
tions are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  gentleman,  whom  he  makes  go  off 
the  stage  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  they  were  unanswerable ;  and 
yet  they  are  no  other  than  wnat  have  been  frequently  considered 
and  obviatefl  by  the  learned  defenders  of  the  Christian  cause.  Dr. 
Tindal  hath  since  urged  all  these  objections,  and  more  of  the  same 
kind,  more  largely  and  with  greater  force  than  his  Lordship  hath 
done ;  and  a  full  answer  hath  been  returned  to  them,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  an  impartial  inquirer.;}; 

I  have  already  dwelt  longer  on  this  right  honourable  author  than 
I  at  first  intended  ;  but  you  will  undoubtedly  expect  that^  before  I 
leave  him,  I  should  take  some  notice  of  that  part  of  his  scheme, 
where  he  seems  to  set  up  ridicule  as  the  best  and  surest  criterion  of 
truth  :  this  dcKerves  the  rather  to  be  considered,  because  there  is 
not  perhaps  any  part  of  his  writings  of  which  a  worse  use  hath 
b<H*n  made.  I  uni  sensible  that  some  ingenious  writers  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  in  this  his  Lordship  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood or  niisrepreacnted ;  that  his  opinion,  if  fairly  examined, 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  ridicule  may  be  of  excellent  use,  either 
ajjainst  ridicule  itself,  when  false  and  misapplied,  or  against  grave, 
specious,  and  delusive  impostures ;  that  he  distinguishes  between 
true  and  false  ridicule,  and  between  genteel  wit,  and  scurrilous 
buffoonery,  which,  without  decency  or  distinction,  raises  a  laugh 
from  every  thing.  This  he  condemneth,  as  justly  offensive,  and 
unworthy  of  n  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense.  He  would  have 
religion  treated  with  good  manners^  and  is  for  subjecting  ridicule  to 
tho  judgment  of  reason  ;  and  he  declares,  that  as  he  is  in  earned  in 
Hffending  raillery,  so  he  can  be  sober  in  the  use  of  it.  Several 
passages  are  produced  to  this  purpose.§  But  whatever  apology 
nmy  be  made  tor  this  noble  writer,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
ho  has  frequently  expressed  himself  very  incautiously  on  this  head, 
and  in  a  manner  that  may  lead  persons  into  a  very  wrong  method 
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of  inquiring  and  judging  concerning  truth.  He  not  only  expressly 
calls  ridicule  a  test,  and  a  criterion  of  truth,  but  declares  for  apply- 
ing it  to  every  thing,  and  in  all  cases.  He  would  have  us  carry 
the  rule  of  ridicule  constantly  with  us,  t.  e.  that  we  must  be  always 
in  a  disposition  to  apply  ridicule  to  whatever  offers,  to  see  whether 
it  will  bear.*  He  observes,  that  **  truth  may  bear  all  lights  ;  and 
one  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums,  by  which  things 
are  to  be  viewed  in  order  to  a  thorough  recognition,  is  ridicule 
itself,  or  that  manner  of  proof  (for  so  he  calls  it)  by  which  we  dis- 
cern whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  on  any  subject  :"t  and 
though  he  doth  not  approve  the  seeking  to  raise  a  laugh  for  ever  if 
thing,  yet  he  thinks  it  right  to  seek  in  every  thing  what  justly  may 
be  laughed  at,^  He  declares,  that  "  he  hardly  cares  so  much  as  to 
think  on  the  subject  of  religion,  much  less  to  write  on  it,  without 
endeavouring  to  put  himself  in  as  good  a  humour  as  possible  ;*^§  t.  e, 
treating  it,  as  he  himself  expresseth  it,  in  a  way  of  wit  and  raillery, 
pleasantry  and  mirth.  And,  indeed,  what  kind  of  ridicule  his 
Lordship  is  for,  and  how  he  is  for  applying  it  in  matters  of  religion, 
plainly  appears  from  many  specimens  he  has  given  us  of  it  in 
several  parts  of  his  works ;  especially  in  his  third  volume,  which  is 
designed  as  a  kind  of  review  and  defence  of  all  his  other  treatises. 

The  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  always  recommended  a 
calm  attention  and  sobriety  of  mind,  a  cool  and  impartial  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  as  the  properest  disposition  for  finding  out  truth, 
and  judging  concerning  it.  But  according  to  his  Lonlship's  repre- 
sentation of  the  case,  those  that  apply  themselves  to  the  searching 
out  truth,  or  judging  what  is  really  true,  serious,  and  excellent, 
must  endeavour  to  put  themselves  in  a  merry  humour,  to  raise  up  a 
gaiety  of  spirit,  ana  seek  whether  in  the  object  they  are  examining 
they  cannot  find  out  something  that  may  be  justly  Imighed  at.  And 
it  is  great  odds,  that  a  man  who  is  thus  disposed  will  find  out 
something  fit,  as  he  imagines,  to  excite  his  mirth,  in  the  most 
serious  and  important  subject  in  the  world.  Such  a  temper  is  so 
far  from  being  an  help  to  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  it.  A  strong  turn  to  ridicule  hath 
a  tendency  to  disqualify  a  man  for  cool  and  sedate  reflection,  and 
to  render  him  impatient  of  the  pains  that  are  necessary  to  a  rational 
and  deliberate  search.  A  calm  dispassionate  love  of  truth,  with  a 
disposition  to  examine  carefully  and  judge  impartially,  and  a  pre- 
vailing inclination  to  jest  and  raillery,  seldom  meet  together  in  the 
same  mind.  This  discovereth  rather  an  odd  turn  and  vivacity  of 
imagination,  than  strong  reason  and  sound  judgment ;  and  it  would 
be  a  strange  attempt  to  set  up  wit  and  imagination,  instead  of 
reason  and  judgment,  for  a  judge  and  umpire  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence. 

Our  noble  author  indeed  frequently  observes,  that  truth  cannot 
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be  hurt  by  rid icule,  since,  when  the  ridicule  is  wrong  placed,  it  will 
not  hold.     **  Nothing  is  ridiculous,  but  what  is  deformed,  nor  is  any 
thing  proof  against  raillery,  but  what  is  handsome  and  just ;  this 
weapon  therefore  can  never  bear  an  edge  ag^ainst  virtue  and  honesty, 
and  bears  against  every  thing  contrary  to  it."*     It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that  truth  and  honesty  cannot  be  the  subject  of  just  ridi- 
cule ;  but  then  this  supposeth,  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  cool  reason ;  and  accordingly  his  Lordship  acknow- 
ledges, that  it  is  in  reality  a  serious  studj/  to  temper  and  regulate  that 
humour.f    And  thus,  after  all,  we  are   to  return  to  gravity  and 
serious  reason  as  the  ultimate  test  and  criterion  of  ridicule  and  of 
every  thing  else.     But  though  the  most  excellent  things  cannot  be 
justly  ridiculed;  and  ridicule,  when  thus  applied,  will^  in  the  judg- 
ment of  wise  and  thinking  men,  render  him  that  useth  it  ridiculous ; 
yet  there  are  many  persons  on  whom  it  will  have  a  very  different 
effect     The  ridicule  will  be  apt  to  create  prejudices  in  their  minds, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  contempt,  or  at  least  a  disregard  of 
things,  which,  when  represented  in  a  proper  light,  appear  to  be  of 
the  greatest  worth  and  importance.  The  face  of  truth  indeed,  as  his 
Lordship  observes,  is  not  less  fair  and  beautiful  for  all  the  counter^ 
feit  vizards  that  have  been  put  upon  it ;  yet  these  vizards  may  so 
conceal  and  disguise  its  beauty,  as  to  make  it  look  a  quite  different 
thing  from  what  it  really  is.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  truth,  piety, 
and  virtue,  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  ridicule;  and  bad,  but 
witty  men  have  met  with  too  much  success  in  exposing  them  to  the 
derision  and  contempt,   instead    of  recommending   them  to  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  mankind.     It  is  our  author's  own  obser- 
vation, i^iii  false  earnest  is  ridiculed^  but  the  false  jest  passes  secure. 
And  thougn  he  says,  he  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  should  be 
laughed  out  of  his  wits,  as  some  have  been  frightened  out  of  them, 
yet  there  have  been  and  are  too  many  instances  of  persons  that  have 
been  laughed  out  of  their  religion,  honesty,  and  virtue.     Weak  and 
unstable  minds  have  been  driven  into  atheism,  profaneness,  and 
vice,  by  the  force  of  ridicule,  and  have  been  made  ashamed  of  that 
which  they  ought  to  esteem  their  glory. 

His  Lordship  is  pleased  to  represent  ridicule  as  the  fittest  way  of 
dealing  with  enthusiasts  and  venders  of  miracles  and  prophecy ;  and 
having  mentioned  the  reveries  of  the  French  prophets,  and  recom- 
mended Bartlemj/'Fair  drollery,  as  proper  to  be  used  on  such 
occasions,  he  gives  a  broad  hint,  that  if  this  method  had  been  taken 
against  the  Reformation,  or  against  Christianity  at  its  first  rise,  it 
would  have  been  effectual  to  destroy  it,  without  having  recourse  to 
persecution.^  He  has  here  plainly  let  us  know  in  what  light  he 
regardeth  our  holy  religion.  On  other  occasions,  he  declares  only 
for  genteel  raillery  :  but  here  it  seems  what  he  calls  the  Bartlemy- 
Fair  method,  which  I  believe  will  hardly  pass  for  very  genteel  rail- 

•  CImnictcniitiV!!,  toI.  1.  p.  II,  !28.  120.  t  IWd.  p.  128. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  28,  29.  • 
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lery,  is  supposed   to  be  sufficient^  not  only  against  that  set  of 
enthusiasts  who  were  called  the  French  prophets,  out  against  Chris- 
tianity itself.     But  he  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  the  great 
author  and  first  publishers  of  the  Christian  religion  were  scoffed  and 
derided,  as  well  as  exposed  to  grievous  sufferings  and  torments^  and 
that  they  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  as  well  as  of  bo/ids  and  impri- 
sonments.    It  appears  from  what  remains  of  the  works  of  Celsus,  as 
well  as  from  what  Csecilius  saith  in  Minucius  Felix,  that  no  sarcasm 
or  ridicule  was  spared  among  the  heathens,  by  which  they  thou<)^ht 
they  could   expose  Christianity;   though   when  they   found   tTiis 
ineffectual  to  suppress  it,  they  from  time  to  time  had  recourse  to 
more  violent  ana  sanguinary  methods :  and  indeed  those  that  have 
been  most  prone  to  scoff  at  religion  and  truth  have  often  been  most 
prone  to  persecute  it  too.     A  scornful  and  contemptuous  spirit, 
which  is  an  usual  attendant  on  ridicule,  is  apt  to  proceed  to  farther 
extremes ;  nor  am  I  sure,  that  they,  who  on  all  occasions  throw  out 
the  bitterest  sarcasms  against  religion  and  its  ministers,  would  not, 
if  it  were  in  their  power,  give  more  substantial  proofs  of  their  aver- 
sion.    His  Lordsnip  mdeed  honoureth  that  raillery  and  ridicule 
which  he  recommends,  with  the  name  of  good  humour ;  and  by 
shuffling  one  of  these  for  the  other,  and  playing  upon  the  words, 
maketh  himself  merry  with  his  reader.     But  good  humour  taken  in 
the  best  sense,  for  what  he  calls  the  sweetest,  kindest  disposition,  is  a 
different  thing  from  that  sneering  faculty,  which  disposes  men  to 
cast  contempt  upon  persons  and  things,  and  which  is  often  managed 
in  a  manner  little  consistent  with  a  true  benevolence. 

The  proper  use  of  ridicule  is  to  expose  such  follies  and  absur- 
dities as  scarce  deserve  or  admit  a  very  serious  consideration  ;  but  to 
recommend  raillery  and  ridicule  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  upon  the  most  weighty  and  important  subjects,  and  as  the 
properest  means  for  discerning  truth,  appears  to  be  an  inverting  the 
just  order  of  things.  It  is,  even  when  innocently  used,  for  the  most 
part  a  trifling  employment ;  and  a  man  of  great  genius  cannot 
addict  himself  much  to  it,  without  descending  ^ncath  his  character. 
Indeed  there  needs  no  more  to  ^ve  one  a  disgust  at  this  pretended 
test  of  truth,  than  to  consider  the  use  his  Lordship  has  made  of  it. 
When  he  is  in  any  degree  serious,  he  shows  how  capable  he  is  to 
inform  and  please  his  reader ;  but  when  he  gives  a  loose  to  gaiety 
and  ridicule,  he  often  writes  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  himself.  And 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  nothing  of  his  had  been  published,  but 
the  two  first  treatises  of  his  first  volume,  and  the  third  volume,  in 
which  he  chiefly  indulges  himself  in  those  liberties,  he  would  have 
generally  passed  in  the  world  for  a  sprightly  and  ingenious,  but 
very  trifling  writer.  He  oflen  throws  out  his  sneers  and  flirts 
against  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way  ;  and  with  a  mixture  of 
low  and  solemn  phrase,  and  grave  ridicule,  he  sometimes  manages 
it  80»  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern  bis  true  sentiments,  and 
what  it  is  that  he  really  aims  at.  This  is  not  very  consistent  with 
the  rule  he  himself  has  laid  down  more  than  once;  viz.  That  '*  it  is 
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a  mean,  impotent,  and  dull  sort  of  wit,  which  leaves  sensible  per- 
sons in  a  doubt,  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  one's  real  mind 
is.''  And,  again,  he  censures  "such  a  feigned  gravity,  as  immoral 
and  illiberal,  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  good  writer,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  man  of  sense."*  There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  screening 
him  from  his  own  censure,  but  by  supposing  that  he  imagined  his 
true  intention  with  regard  to  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures 
might  be  perceived,  by  any  sensible  person,  through  his  concealed 
ridicule.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  for  the  most  part,  it 
is  so  ;  though,  in  some  particular  places,  it  is  hard  to  know  whether 
he  be  in  jest  or  earnest.  By  this  covered  way  of  ridicule  he  some- 
times steals  upon  the  reader  before  he  is  aware,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  a  friend,  gives  a  more  dangerous  blow,  than  if  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  an  open  and  avowed  enemy. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  in  this  noble  and 
ingenious  author  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wrong 
application  of  that  talent  of  ridicule,  of  which  he  was  so  great  a 
master.  And  if  it  has  succeeded  ill  in  his  hands,  how  much  more 
may  it  be  expected  to  do  so  in  those  who,  for  want  of  his  genius, 
are  not  able  to  rise  above  low  buffoonery,  nor  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing gross  and  scurrilous  raillery  and  scandal  from  wit  and  delicate 
ridicule  !  His  Lordship  hath  since  had  many  awkward  imitators, 
and  probably  will  have  more,  who  will  be  apt  to  apply  his  test  of 
ridicule,  not  only,  as  he  himself  hath  given  them  an  example, 
against  revealed  religion,  but  against  all  religion,  even  that  which  is 
called  natural,  and  against  that  virtue,  of  which,  in  his  serious 
moods,  he  hath  professed  himself  so  great  an  admirer. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  this  celebrated  author  with 
observing,  that  the  Characteristics  have  been  attacked,  or  at  least 
some  particular  passages  in  them  have  been  occasionally  animad- 
verted upon  by  several  learned  writers,  by  Bishop  Berkley,  Dr. 
Wotton,  Dr.  Warburton,  and  others.  That  part  of  his  Lordship's 
scheme  which  represents  a  regard  to  future  rewards,  as  derogating 
from  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  virtue,  hath  been  particularly 
considered  by  Mr.  Balguy,  in  a  short  but  judicious  tract,  written, 
like  his  other  tracts,  in  a  very  polite  and  masterly  manner.  It  is 
intitled,  A  Letter  to  a  Deist,  concerning  the  Beauty  and  Excellency 
of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the  Support  and  Improvement  which  it  receives 
from  the  Christian  Revelation,  8vo.  1729.  But  I  know  of  none  that 
has  undertaken  to  answer  the  whole,  but  Mr.  (now)  Dr.  John 
Brown,  in  a  treatise  intitled.  Essays  on  the  Characteristics^  published 
in  1750.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  essays;  the  nret  is  on 
ridicule,  considered  as  a  test  of  truth ;  the  second  is  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  men  to  virtue,  and  the  necessity  of  religious  principles ;  the 
third  is  on  the  revealed  religion  and  Christianity.  Under  these 
several  heads,  he  hath  considered  whatever  appeared  to  be  most 
obnoxious  in  the  writings  of  our  noble  author. 

Cbarictcristicft,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 
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The  length  of  this  letter  may  seem  to  need  an  apology.  But  you, 
I  knowy  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  it  was  proper,  in  pursuance  of 
the  design  in  which  I  am  engaged,  to  take  notice  of  this  admired 
writer,  so  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  observations  as  might  help 
to  obviate  the  prejudices  so  many  are  apt  to  entertain  in  his  favour, 
to  the  disadvantage  even  of  Christianity  itself. 


LETTER  VL 


Tbe  Account  given  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  Writingv  in  the  foregoing  Letter, 
vindicated  against  the  Exceptions  that  had  been  made  against  it — The  being  influ- 
enced by  tbe  Hope  of  the  Reward  promised  in  the  Gospel  hath  nothing  in  it  disin- 
genuoua  and  slavish. — It  is  not  inconsistent  with  loving  Virtue  for  its  ou-n  sake,  but 
tends  rather  to  heighten  our  Esteem  for  its  Worth  and  AmiablenesK. — The  Earl  of 
Sbaftesburj  seems,  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  to  erect  such  a  Scheme  of 
Virtue  as  is  independent  of  Religion,  and  may  subsist  without  it.— The  Apology  he 
makes  for  doing  so. — The  close  Connection  there  is  between  Religion  and  Virtue 
shown  ftom  his  own  Principles  and  Acknowledgments. — Virtue  not  wboUy  confined 
to  good  Actions  towards  Mankind,  but  takes  in  proper  Affections  towards  the 
Deity  as  an  essential  Part  of  it. — He  acknowledges  that  Man  is  bom  to  Religion. 
A  remarkable  Passage  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  to  the  same  Purpose. 

Sir, 

When  I  first  published  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  the 
foregoing  letter  contained  the  whole  of  what  I  then  intended  with 
regard  to  the  observations  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  But  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  it,  some  persons,  who  profess  to  be  real 
friends  to  Christianity,  and  I  doubt  not  are  so,  let  me  know  that 
they  wished  I  had  not  put  his  Lordship  into  the  list  of  deistical 
writers;  and  they  thought  the  charge  against  htm  had  in  some 
instances  been  carried  too  far.  This  put  me  upon  revising  what  I 
had  written  relating  to  that  matter  with  great  care;  and  if  I  had 
found  just  cause  to  think,  that  in  this  instance  I  had  been  mistaken 
in  the  judgment  I  had  formed,  I  should  have  thought  myself  obliged 
publicly  to  acknowled^  it.  For  when  I  formed  the  design  of  tak- 
ing a  view  of  the  deistical  writers,  I  fixed  it  as  a  rule  to  myself,  to 
make  a  fair  representation,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of  the  sentiments 
of  those  writers,  and  not  to  push  the  charge  against  them  farther 
than  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  just  ground  for.  And  it  would 
have  given  me  a  real  pleasure  to  have  reason  to  rank  so  fine  a  writer 
as  the  Eari  of  Shaftesbury  among  the  friends  of  the  Christian  cause. 
But  upon  the  most  impartial  inquiry  I  was  able  to  make,  I 
have  not  seen  reason  to  retract  any  thing  I  had  offered  with  regard 
to  that  noble  Lord.  I  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  Sup- 
plemeni  to  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  to  publish  a  letter 
on  that  subject,  which  I  shall  here  subjoin  to  the  preceding  one, 
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that  the  reader  may  have  all  before  him  which  relates  to  that  noble 
writer  in  one  view. 

It  can  scarce,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  impartial  person  who 
hath  re^d  the  Characteristics  without  prejudice^  which  are  the  only 
works  he  avowed,  and  which  had  his  last  hand,  that  there  are 
several  passages  in  them,  which  seem  plainly  intended  to  expose 
Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  not  a  few  have  been  unwarily  led  to  entertain  un- 
happy prejudices  against  revealed  reUgion,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  through  too  great  an  admiration  of  his  Lordship's  writ- 
ings. Some  instances  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my  own  par- 
ticular observation ;  and  therefore  it  appeareth  to  me,  upon  the  most 
mature  consideration,  that  I  could  not,  in  consistency  with  the  de- 
sign I  had  in  view,  omit  the  making  some  observations  upon  that 
admired  author,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  concerned. 

That  part  of  my  observations  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  works  which 
I  find  hath  been  particularly  excepted  against,  is  the  account 
given  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  hath  been  urged,  that  his  design  in  what  he  has  written 
on  this  subject  was^  not  to  insinuate  that  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  influ- 
enced by  a  regard  to  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  useful- 
ness of  which  he  plainly  acknowledgeth ;  but  only  to  show,  that  it 
is  wrong  to  be  actuated  merely  by  a  view  to  the  reward,  or  by  a  fear 
of  the  punishment,  without  any  real  inward  love  to  virtue,  or  any 
real  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  vice.  To  this  purpose  his  Lordship 
observes,  that  *'  to  be  bribed  only,  or  terrified  into  an  honest  practice, 
bespeaks  little  of  real  honesty  or  worth  ;  and  that  if  virtue  be  not 
really  estimable  in  itself,  he  can  see  nothing  estimable  in  following  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  bargain."*  He  asks,  **  how  shall  we  deny  that  to 
serve  God  by  compulsion,  or  for  interest  merely,  is  servile  and  mer- 
cenary ?+  And  he  puts  the  case  of  a  person's  being  incited  by  the 
hope  of  reward  to  do  the  good  he  hates,  and  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  punishment  from  doing  the  ill  to  which  he  is  not  otherwise  in  the 
least  degree  averse ;"  and  observes,  that  "  there  is  in  this  case  no 
virtue  whatsoever. "J  If  his  Lordship  had  said  no  more  than  this, 
he  would  have  said  no  more  than  every  real  friend  to  Christianity 
will  allow ;  though  in  this  case  there  would  still  be  ereat  reason  to 
complain  of  his  Lordship's  having  made  a  very  unmir  representa* 
tion  of  the  sense  of  those  divines  who  think  it  necessary  to  urge 
the  motives  drawn  from  future  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  belief  of  future  retributions  should  have  no  other 
effect  than  the  putting  some  restraint  upon  men^s  outward  evil 
actions,  and  regulating  their  external  behaviour,  even  this  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  community ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  only  or  principal  thing  intended.  Those  certainly  must  know 
little  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  relrgion,  who 
should  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  or  others,  that  though  a 

•  Characteristics,  vol.  1.  p.  07.        t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  27^.        \  Ibid.  p.  6^ 
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Dian  had  a  real  love  of  vice  in  his  heart,  and  only  abstained  from 
some  outward  vicious  practiced  for  fear  of  punishnient,  and  though 
he  had  an  inward  aversion  to  true  eoodness  and  virtue,  and  only 
performed  some  outward  acts  that  had  a  fair  appearance ;  this  alone 
would  denominate  him  a  good  man,  and  intitle  him  to  the  future 
reward ;  for  this  were  to  suppose,  that  though  he  were  really  a 
vicious  and  bad  man,  without  that  purity  and  sincerity  of  heart  on 
which  the  Scriptures  lay  so  great  a  stress,  yet  the  practising  some 
external  acts  of  obedience,  destitute  of  all  true  goodness  and  of 
virtuous  affections,  would  intitle  him  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to 
that  eternal  happiness  which  is  promised  in  the  eospel.     If  any 
persons  should  teach  this,  I  woula  readily  join  with  nis  Lordship  in 
condemning  them.     But  he  hath  not  contented  himself  with  strik- 
ing at  the  supposed  wrongsentiments  of  divines,  whom  he  loves  on 
all  occasions  to  expose.    There  are  several  passages  in  his  Lord- 
ship^s  writings  which  appear  to  be  directly  intended  to  represent 
the  insisting,  so  much  as  is  done  in  the  gospel,  upon  the  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  as  having  a  bad  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  temper,  and  particularly  as  tending  to  strengthen 
an  inordinate  selfishness,  and  to  diminish  the  affections  towards 
public   good,  and  to  make  men  neglect  what  they  owe  to  their 
friends,  and  to  their  country.     He  plainly  intimates  the  disadvan- 
tages accruing  to  virtue  from  the  having  injinite  rewards  in  view,  and 
that  in  that  case  the  common  and  natural  motives  to  goodness  are  apt 
to  be  neglected^  and  lose  much  by  disuse*     He  represents  the  being 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  rewards  and  punishments  as  at  the 
best  disingenuous,  servile,  and  of  the  slavish  kind;  and  to  this  he 
opposes  a  liberal  service,  and  the  principle  of  love,  and  the  loving 
God  and  virtue  for  God  and  virtue's  sake  ,*-|-  and  accordingly  he  deter- 
mines, that  those  duties,  to  which  men  are  canied  without  any  view 
to  such  rewards,  are  for  that  reason  more  noble  and  excellent,  and 
argue  a  higher  degree  of  virtue.     If  the  case  reall]^  were  as  his 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  represent  it,  it  must  certainly  give  a  very  dis- 
advantageous idea  of  Cnristianity ;  as  if  the  insisting  upon  those 
roost  important  motives,  drawn  from  a  future  eternal  world,  which 
our  Saviour  came  to  set  in  the  strongest  light,  tended  to  introduce 
and  cherish  a  wrong  temper  of  mind,  narrow  and  selfish,  disingenu- 
ous and  servile,  to  weaken   our  benevolent  affections  both  public 
and  private,  and  to  take  us  off  from  the  duties  and  offices  of  the  civil 
and  social  life.     At  that  rate  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  gospel 
is  a  friend  to  society  and  to  mankind ;  and  instead  of  promoting  the 
practice  of  true  virtue,  it  would  rather  derogate  from  it,  and  degrade 
it  from  its  proper  dignity  and  excellence.     It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  show,  as  I  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  observations  on  Lord 
Shaflesbury's  writings,  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  future 

*  Sereral  punget  to  this  purpote  were  produced  out  of  the  Characterintict  in  the 
precedsiif  Letter,  which  I  need  not  here  repeat. 

t  Sec  Characterifcticti,  vol.  ii.  p.  271,  272,  273. 
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rewards  and  punishinenis.  The  most  noble  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence, exerting  itself  in  all  proper  effects  and  instances,  in  opposition 
to  a  narrow  selfish  disposition,  is  what  Christianity  every  where 
recoromendeth  and  enforceth  in  the  most  engaging  manner ;  and  it 
is  its  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  carrieth  our  views  to  a  better  state, 
where  the  benevolence  which  is  now  begun  shall  be  completed,  and 
shall  be  exercised  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere,  and  extend  to  a  nobler 
society.  And  can  the  hope  of  this  possibly  tend  to  diminish  our 
benevolence,  or  must  it  not  rather  heighten  and  improve  it  ?  When 
a  man  hath  a  firm  and  steady  persuasion,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
will  reward  his  persevering  constancy  in  a  virtuous  course  with 
everlasting  felicity,  this,  instead  of  weakening  his  inward  affection 
to  virtue,  and  his  moral  sense  of  its  worth  and  excellency,  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  greatly  confirm  and  establish  it.  There  is  there- 
fore an  entire  consistency  between  the  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake, 
f .  e.  as  his  Lordship  explains  it,  because  it  is  amiable  in  itself,*  and 
the  being  animatea  to  tne  pursuit  and  practice  of  it  by  such  rewards 
as  the  gospel  proposeth ;  for  it  never  appears  more  excellent  and 
lovely,  than  when  it  is  considered  as  recommending  us  to  the  favour 
and  approbation  of  Him,  who  is  the  supreme  original  Goodness  and 
Excellence,  and  as  preparing  us  for  a  complete  happiness  in  a  future 
state,  where  it  shall  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  and 
perfection.  In  like  manner  it  must  mightily  strengthen  our  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  and  our  sense  of  its  turpitude  and  malignity,  to  con- 
sider it  as  not  only  at  present  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  our  nature, 
but  as  an  opposition  to  the  will  and  law  of  the  most  wise  and  righ- 
teous governor  of  the  world,  who  will  in  a  future  state  of  retribution 
inflict  awful  punishments  upon  those  who  now  obstinately  persist 
in  a  presumptuous  course  of  vice  and  wickedness. 

Our  noble  author  himself,  when  he  proposeth  to  show  what  obli- 
gation  there  is  to  virtue,  or  what  reason  to  embrace  it,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  second  book  of  his  Inquiry,  resolveth  it  into  this, 
that  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  must  be  the  advantage,  and  vice  the 
misery  and  disadvantage  of  every  creature ;  and  that  it  is  the  crea^ 
ture*s  interest  to  be  holy,  good,  and  virtuous.f  To  prove  this 
seems  to  be  the  entire  design  of  that  book,  which  he  concludes  with 
observing,  that  virtue  is  the  good,  and  vice  the  ill  of  every  one. 
He  seems  indeed,  in  displaying  the  advantages  of  the  one  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  other,  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  this  present 
life,  and  to  abstract  from  all  consideration  of  a  future  state.  But  if 
the  representing  virtue  be  to  our  interest  here  on  earth,  and  condu- 
cive to  our  present  happiness,  be  a  just  ground  of  obligation  to  virtue, 
and  a  proper  reason  to  embrace  it,  which  his  second  book  is  designed 
to  show,  men  surely,  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  it  tendeth  not  only 
to  our  happiness  here,  but  to  procure  us  a  perfect  happiness  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  this  must  mightily  heighten  the  obligation 
to  virtue,  and  strengthen  the  reason  for  embracing  it.     If  having 
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res^ard  to  tlie  present  advantages  of  virtue  be  consistent  in  his 
scheme  with  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  amiable  in  itself, 
and  doth  not  render  the  embracing  it  a  mercenary  or  slavish  service, 
why  should  it  be  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  service  to  be  assured 
that  it  shall  make  us  happy  for  ever  ?  Or  why  should  they  be  ac- 
counted greater  friends  or  admirers  of  virtue,  who  consider  its  excel- 
lency only  with  regard  to  the  narrow  limits  of  this  transitory  life, 
than  they  who  re^rd  it  as  extending  its  beneficial  influence  to  a 
nobler  state  of  existence,  and  who  believe  that  it  shall  flourish  in 
unfading  beauty  and  glory  to  eternity  ?  That  an  aflection  in  itself 
worthy  and  excellent  should  grow  less  so,  by  considering  it  as  so 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  wiH  reward  it  with  ever- 
lasting nappiness,  and  raise  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  is  capable 
of  in  a  future  state,  would  be  a  strange  way  of  reasoning. 

It  was  observed  in  the  account  given  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
writings,  in  the  preceding  letter,  that  there  are  several  passaees  in 
which  he  acknowledgeth,  that  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  fear 
of  future  punishments,  is  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support 
to  virtue.     If  these  passages  had  been  concealed  or  disguised,  tnere 
might  have  been  just  ground  of  complaint     But  they  were  fairly 
laid  before  the  reader,  as  well  as  those  that  seemed  to  be  of  a  con- 
trary import,  that  he  mi^ht  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  Lord- 
ship's sentiments,  how  mr  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  whether 
the  censures  be  well  founded,  which  he  passeth  upon  those  who 
insist  upon  the  rewards  promised  in  the  gospel  as  powerful  motives 
to  virtue.     He  chargeth  them  as  "  reducing  religion  to  such  a  phi- 
losophy, as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  principle  of  love — and  as  build- 
ing a  future  state  on  the  ruins  of  virtue,  and  thereby  betraying  reli- 
gion and  the  cause  of  God."*  He  represcntcth  them  as  if  they  were 
against  a  liberal  senncey  flowing  from  an  esteem  and  love  of  God,  or  a 
sense  of  duty  and  gratitude^  and  a  love  of  the  dutiful  and  grateful 
part,  as  good  and  amiable  in  itself  A    And  he  expressly  declareth,  that 
^*the  hope  of  future  reward,  and  fear  of  future  punishment,  cannot 
consist  in  reality  with  virtue  or  goodness  if  it  either  stands  as  essen- 
tial to  any  moral  performance,  or  as  a  considerable  motive  to  any  act, 
of  which  some  better  aflection  ought  alone  to  beasufiicientcause.*'t* 
Here  he  seems  not  wilUng  to  allow,  that  the  regard  to  future  retri- 
butions ought  to  be  so  much  as  a  considerable  motive  to  well-doing ; 
and  asserteth,  that  to  be  influenced  by  it  as  such  a  motive  cannot 
consist  in  reality  with  virtue  or  goodness.    This  is  in  effect  to  say, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  rewards 
and  punishments  at  all ;  for  if  they  be  believed  and  regarded  at  all, 
they  must  be  a  considerable  motive  :  since,  as  he  himself  observes, 
where  infinite  rewards  are  firmly  believed,  they  must  needs  have  a 
mighty  influence,  and  will  over-balance  other  motives.§     If  there- 
fore it  be  inconsistent  with  true  virtue  or  goodness,  to  be  influenced 
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by  tli4:Tfi  am  a  coDsiderable  mctiTe,  it  is  wrong  to  propose  them  to 
nuukkiod ;  for  why  should  they  be  proposed,  or  to  what  purpose 
beiiered,  if  it  be  iDCODsisteot  with  true  goodness  to  be  inflaenced  by 
them  in  praporticA  to  their  worth  or  importance  ?  His  Lordship 
elsewhere  omenres,  *^  that,  bv  making  rewards  and  punishments  *' 
(L  t*  the  rewards  and  puniimments  proposed  in  the  gospel ;  for  to 
these  he  eridently  refers)  '^  the  principal  motives  to  duty,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the  greatest  principle, 
that  of  kire^  rejected/'*  When  he  here  brings  so  heavy  a  charge 
against  those  who  make  the  rewards  of  the  gospel  their  principal 
motive$,  his  meaning  seems  to  be  this :  That  they  make  the  hope 
of  future  eternal  happiness  a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  present 
satisfaction  and  advantages  virtue  hath  a  tendency  to  produce, 
which  are  the  motives  he  so  largely  insists  upon,  and  which  he  calls 
t/ie  common  and  natural  motives  to  goodness.  And  is  the  being  more 
animated  by  the  consideration  of  that  eternal  happiness  which  is  the 
promised  reward  of  virtue,  than  by  any  of  the  advantages  it  yields 
m  this  present  state  (though  these  also  are  allowed  to  have  their 
proper  weight  and  influence)  so  great  a  fault,  as  to  deserve  to  be 
represented  as  a  subverting  of  all  religion,  and  particularly  the 
Ctiristian?  If  the  eternal  life  promised  in  the  gospel  be  rightly 
understood^  the  hope  of  it  includeth  a  due  regard  to  the  glory  of 
Uod,  to  our  own  highest  happiness,  and  to  the  excellence  of  virtue 
and  true  holiness ;  all  which  are  here  united,  and  are  the  worthiest 
motives  that  can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind.  There  is  a  perfect 
harmony  between  this  hope,  and  what  his  Lordship  so  much  extols, 
the  principle  of  divine  love,  such  as  separates  from  every  thins 
worldly 9  sensual,  and  meanly  interested ;  nor  can  it  be  jusUy  said, 
C/Onceming  this  hope  of  the  eospel  reward,  what  he  saith  of  a  violent 
affection  towards  private  good,  tnat  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  less 
room  there  is  for  an  affection  towards  goodness  itself,  or  any  good 
and  deserving  object,  worthy  of  love  and  admiration  for  its  own  sake, 
such  as  Goa  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be.f  The  very  reward 
itself  includeth  the  perfection  of  love  and  goodness;  and  the  happi- 
ness promised  principally  consisteth  in  a  conformity  to  God,  and  in 
the  fruition  of  him ;  and  therefore  the  bein^  powerfully  animated 
with  the  hope  of  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Deity ^  on  account  of  his  own  infinite  excellency. 

It  appeareth  to  me,  upon  considering  and  comparing  what  hath 
l)een  produced  out  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  that  though  his 
Lordsnip's  good  sense  would  not  allow  him  absolutely  to  deny  the 
usefulness  of  believing  future  retributions,  yet  he  hatn  in  effect  en- 
deavoured on  several  occasions  to  cast  a  slur  upon  Christianity,  for 
proposing  and  insisting  upon  what  he  calls  infinite  rewards ;  and 
thus  he  nath  attempted  to  turn  that  to  its  disadvantage  which  is  its 
greatest  elory,  viz.  its  setting  the  important  retributions  of  a  future 
state  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light,  and  teaching  us  to  raise  our 
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affections  and  views  to  thines  invisible  and  eternal.  His  Lordship 
hath,  upon  the  most  careful  and  diligent  revisal  of  his  works,  suf- 
fered those  obnoxious  passages  still  to  continue  there.  Nor  will  any 
man  wonder  at  this,  who  considereth  the  design  and  tendency  of 
many  other  passages  in  his  writings:  That  he  nath  taken  occasion 
to  ridicule  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  to  burles(}ue  several  passages 
of  holy  writ :  Tnat  he  hath  represented  the  Scriptures  as  absolutely 
uncertain,  and  the  important  tacts  by  which  Christianity  is  attested, 
as  not  to  be  depended  upon :  That  he  hath  insinuated  injurious  re- 
flections upon  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  blessed  Founder 
of  our  holy  religion:  That  he  hath  represented  our  faith  in  the 
gospel  as  having  no  other  foundation  than  the  authority  of  the  state ; 
and  hath  hinted,  that  it  could  hardly  have  stood  the  test  of  ridicule, 
and  even  of  Bartholomew-fair  drollery^  had  it  been  applied  to  it  at 
its  first  appearance.* 

As  I  have  been  engaged  so  far  in  an  examination  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's writings,  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  make  some  farther  ob- 
servations on  his  celebrated  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

He  sets  out  with  observing,  that  "  religion  and  virtue  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  related,  that  they  are  generally  presumed  inseparable 
companions ;  but  that  the  practice  of  the  world  does  not  seem  in 
this  respect  to  be  answerable  to  our  speculations ;"  That  *'  many 
who  have  had  the  appearance  of  great  zeal  in  religion,  have  yet 
wanted  the  common  affections  of  humanity, '\^  Others  again,  who 
have  been  considered  as  mere  atheists,  have  yet  been  observed  to 
practise  the  rules  of  morality,  and  act  in  many  cases  with  such 
eood  meaning  and  affection  towards  mankind,  as  might  seem  to 
K>rce  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being  virtuous."t  His  Lordship 
therefore  proposeth  to  inquire,  "  What  nonesty  or  virtue  is,  consi- 
dered by  Itself,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  influenced  by  religion ;  how 
far  religion  necessarily  implies  virtue ;  and  whether  it  be  a  true  say- 
ing, that  it  is  impossible  for  an  atheist  to  be  virtuous,  or  share  any 
real  degree  of  honesty  and  merit.  "§ 

In  that  part  of  the  Inquiry,  in  which  he  proposeth  to  show  what 
virtue  is,  he  seems  to  make  it  properly  consist  in  good  affections 
towards  mankind,  or  in  a  man's  having  ^'  his  disposition  of  mind 
and  temper  suitable  and  agreeing  to  the  good  of  his  kind,  or  of  the 
system  in  which  he  is  included,  and  of  which  he  constituteth  a 
part."||  And  he  had  before  declared,  that  some  who  have  been 
considered  as  mere  atheists  have  acted  with  such  ^ood  affection 
towards  mankind,  as  might  seem  to  force  an  acknowledgment  that 
tbey  are  virtuous. 

*  See  all  this  clearly  sbown,  p.  63,  and  seq. 
f  It.  witl  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  appetrance  of  religion  is  often  separated 
ffom  true  firtne ;  bat  leal  practical  religion  necessarily  comprefaendeth  Tirtue ;  and  as 
fitf  as  we  are  deficient  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  we  are  deficient  in  what  religion  indis- 
pensably reqnireth  of  us. 
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And  a*  thi^  U  ibe  notioD  bis  LorcLhip  gives  of  the  nature  of 
Viitnt,  v>  when  be  treats  of  the  obligatioo  to  ^rtoe,  and  the  reason 
there  in  t/>  embrace  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Imfwirjf,  be  seems  to  place  it  in  its  tendency  to  promote  our 
happiness  m  ibis  present  hfe,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a  future 
state. 

Accordingly^  many  have  looked  upon  the  Ittquirif  as  designed  to 
set  up  such  a  notion  of  virtue  and  its  oUigations,  as  is  independent 
fm  religion,  and  may  subsist  w^ithout  iu  And  in  the  progress  of 
that  Im^uiry,  bis  Lordship  takes  occasion  to  compare  atheism  with 
superstition  or  false  religion,  and  plainly  gives  the  former  the  pre- 
ference ;  and  seems  sometimes  to  speak  tenderly  of  it.  Having  ob- 
serred,  that  nothing  can  possibly,  m  a  rational  creature,  exclude  a 

frincipie  of  virtue,  or  render  it  ineffectual,  except  what  either,  '^1. 
akes  away  the  natural  and  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  2.  Or 
creates  a  wrong  sense  of  it;  3.  Or  causes  the  right  sense  of  it  to  be 
Cfpfffned  by  contrary  affections/'*  As  to  the  first  case,  the  taking 
away  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  wdll  not  allow  that 
atheism,  or  any  speculative  opinion,  persuasion,  or  belief,  is  capable 
immediately  or  directly  to  exclude  or  destroy  it;  and  that  it  can  do 
it  no  other  way  than  indirectly  by  the  intervention  of  opposite  affec- 
tions, casually  excited  by  sucn  belief  .f  As  to  the  second  case,  the 
wrong  $en$e,  or  J'alse  imagination  of  right  and  wrong,  he  says,  that, 
**  however  atheism  may  be  indirectly  an  occasion  of  men's  losing  a 
good  and  sufficient  sense  of  right  and  wron^9  it  will  not,  as  atheism 
merely,  be  the  occasion  of  setting  up  a  false  species  of  it ;  which 
only  ialse  religion,  or  fantastical  opinion,  derived  immediately  from 
superstition  and  credulity,  is  able  to  effect"|  As  to  the  third 
case,  which  renders  a  principle  of  virtue  ineffectual,  viz.  its  bein^ 
opposed  by  contrary  affections,  he  says,  that  '^  atheism,  though  it 
be  plainly  deficient,  and  without  remedy,  in  the  case  of  ill  judgment 
on  the  happiness  of  virtue,  yet  it  is  not  indeed  of  necessity  the  cause 
of  such  ill  judgment ;  for  without  an  absolute  assent  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  theism,  the  advantages  of  virtue  may  possibly  be  seen  and 
owned,  and  a  high  opinion  of  it  established  in  the  mind."§ 

Our  noble  autnor  was  sensible  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  by 
seeming  to  speak  favourably  of  atheists,  and  by  erecting  a  system 
of  virtue  independent  of  religion,  or  the  belief  of  a  Deity ;  and  in  a 
treatise  he  published  some  years  after  the  Inquiry,  mtitled.  The 
Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody  ^  makes  an  apology  for  it :  That 
'Mio  has  endeavoured  to  keep  the  fairest  measures  he  could  with 
men  of  this  sort/'  {viz,  atheistical  persons,  and  men  of  no  religion) 
"  alluring  them  all  he  was  able,  and  arguing  with  a  perfect  indif- 
forency  even  on  the  subject  of  a  Deity  ;  having  this  one  chief  aim 
and  intention,  how  in  the  first  place  to  reconcile  those  persons  to 
the  principles  of  virtue,  that  by  this  means  a  way  might  be  laid 
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open  to  religion,  by  removing  diose  matcst,  if  not  only  obstacles  to 
it,  which  arise  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  men.  That  it  is 
upon  this  account  chiefly  he  endeavours  to  establish  virtue  upon 
principles  by  which  he  is  able  to  argue  with  those  who  are  not  yet 
mclined  to  own  a  God  or  future  state. — He  owns  he  has  made 
virtue  his  chief  subject,  and  in  some  measure  independent  on  reli- 
gion ;  yet  he  fancies  he  may  possibly  appear  at  last  as  high  a  divine 
as  he  is  a  moralist;" — ^And  says,  "He  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
whosoever  sincerely  defends  virtue,  and  is  a  realist  in  morality,  must 
of  necessity  in  a  manner,  by  the  same  scheme  of  reasoning,  prove  as 
very  a  realist  in  divinity."*  And  elsewhere  he  says,  that  **  we  may 
justly  as  well  as  charitably  conclude,  that  it  was  his  design,  in  a|)- 
plying  himself  to  the  men  of  looser  principles,  to  lead  them  into 
such  an  apprehension  of  the  constitution  of  mankind,  and  of  human 
affairs,  as  might  form  in  them  a  notion  of  order  in  things,  and  draw 
hence  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  beauty, 
which  is  Supreme ;  that  being  thus  far  become  proselytes,  they 
might  be  prepared  for  that  divine  love  which  our  religion  would 
teach  them,  when  once  they  should  embrace  it,  and  form  them- 
selves to  its  sacred  character,  "f 

This  must  be  owned  to  be  a  handsome  apolo^ ;  so  that  if  we 
take  his  Lordship's  own  account  of  his  intention  in  his  Inquiri/,  it 
was  not  to  favour  atheism,  but  rather  to  reclaim  men  from  it ;  to 
reconcile  atheists  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  thereby  bring  them 
to  a  good  opinion  of  religion.  It  may  no  doubt  be  of  real  service  to 
the  interests  of  virtue,  to  endeavour  to  make  men  sensible  of  its 
great  excellence  in  itself,  and  its  present  natural  advantages,  which 
his  Lordship  sets  forth  at  large,  and  in  a  very  elegant  manner ;  and 
this  is  no  more  than  hath  been  often  represented  by  those  divines, 
who  yet  think  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state.  There  are  indeed  many  that  have  said,  what  no 
man  who  knows  the  world  and  the  history  of  mankind  can  deny, 
that  in  the  present  situation  of  human  affairs,  a  steady  adherence  to 
virtue  often  subjects  a  man  to  severe  trials  and  sufTenn^ ;  and  that 
it  frequently  happeneth,  that  bad  and  vicious  men  are  in  very  pros- 
perous outward  circumstances ;  but  I  scarce  know  any  that  have 
maintained  what  his  Lordship  calls  that  unfortunate  opinion,  viz. 
that  *'  virtue  is  tuiturallif  an  enemy  to  happiness  in  life ;"  or  who 
suppose,  that  *^  virtue  is  the  natural  ill,  and  vice  the  natural  good 
of  any  creature."^  Nor  would  any  friend  to  Christianity  nave 
found  fault  with  his  Lordship's  endeavouring  to  show,  that  by  the 
very  frame  of  the  human  constitution,  virtue  has  a  friendly  influence 
to  promote  our  satisfaction  and  happiness,  even  in  this  present  Ufe ; 
ana  that  vice  has  naturally  a  contrary  tendency.  But  certainly  it 
was  no  way  necessary  to  his  design,  supposing  it  to  have  been,  as 
he  professes,  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  in  the  world,  to  throw  out 
so  many  insinuations  as  he  has  done  against  the  being  influenced  by 

•  CbancterlBtics,  vol  ii.  p.  2C0, 268.         f  Ibid.  p.  279.         \  Ibid.  p.  71,  7^. 
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a  regard  to  future  rewards  and  punishments;  as  if  it  argued  a 
higher  degree  of  virtue  to  have  no  regard  to  them  at  all.  And 
though  in  several  passages  he  shows  the  advantage  which  arises  to 
virtue  from  religion  and  the  belief  of  a  deity,  yet  whilst  he  seems  to 
allow  that  virtue  may  subsist,  and  even  be  carried  to  a  considerable 
deirree  without  it,  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  encouragement  to  those  he 
catls  the  men  of  looser  principles ;  and  that  instead  of  reclaiming 
them  from  atheism,  it  will  tend  to  make  them  easy  in  it,  by  Icadine 
them  to  think  they  may  be  good  and  virtuous  men  without  any  reli- 
gion at  all. 

His  Lordship  seems,  from  a  desire  of  keeping  the  fairest  measures^ 
as  he  expresses  it,  with  men  of  this  sort,  to  have  carried  his  com- 
plaisance too  far,  when  he  asserts,  that  atheism  has  no  direct  ten- 
dency either  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  natural  and  just  sense  of 
right  and  wrongs  or  to  the  setting  up  a  false  species  of  it.  This  is 
xiot  a  proper  place  to  enter  into  a  distinct  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject.  I  snail  content  myself  with  producing  some  passages  from  the 
most  applauded  doctor  of  modern  atheism,  Spinosa,  and  who  hath 
taken  tne  most  pains  to  form  it  into  a  system.  He  proposeth,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  Tractatus  Theotogico-politicusj  to  treat  of  the 
natural  and  civil  right  of  every  man,  Dejure  uniuscuj  usque  uaturali 
Sf  civili.  And  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  is  this;  that  every  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  do  whatever  he  has  power  to  do,  and  his  inclination 
prompts  him  to ;  and  that  the  right  extends  as  far  as  the  force.  By 
natural  right,  or  law,  jus  et  institutum  naturae,  "  he  understands 
nothing  else  but  the  rules  of  the  nature  of  each  individual ;  according 
to  which  it  is  determined  to  exist  and  act  after  a  certain  manner*. ' 

^  Per  iuA  U  inRtitutum  natiinc  nihil  aliud  intelligo,  qiiam  regulas  naturae  uniuscujus- 
qut  individui,  secundum  qiiaa  unumquodque  naturaliter  determinatum  condpimus  ad 
ceito  modo  exittendum  &  operandum.  Ex.  gr.  pisces  a  nature  determinati  sunt  ad  na- 
tandum,  ma^^ni  ad  ininores  comedendum,  aacoque  pisces  summo  naturaJi  jure  aqua 
potiuntur,  h  magni  minores  comedunt. — «  Sequitur  unumquodque  individuum  jus 
aummum  habere  ad  omnia  qus  potest. — Nee  hie  ullam  agnoscimus  differentiam  inter 
bominet  h  reliqua  natur»  individua,  neque  inter  homines  ratione  prsditos,  &  inter 
alios  qui  veram  rationem  if^iorant,  neque  inter  fatuos,  delirantes,  &  sanos.*'  Quare 
inter  homines  quamdiu  sub  imperio  solius  naturae  vivere  considerantur,  tam  iUe  qui  ra- 
tionem nonduro  novit,  vel  qui  virtutis  habitum  nundum  babet,  ex  solis  legibus  appetitus 
•ummo  jure  vivit,  quam  illc  aui  ex  lefobus  retionis  vium  suam  dirigit.  Hoc  est,  sicuti 
sapiens  JUS  summum  habet  ad  omnia  qu»  ratio  dictitat,  nive  ex  legibus  retionis  vivendi ; 
aic  etiam  i^aru«  et  animi  impotens  summum  jus  babet  ad  omnia  qux  appetitus  suadet, 
aiv«  ex  legibus  appetitus  vi\*endi.  Jus  itaque  naturale  uniuscujusque  hominis,  non  sana 
ratione,  sed  cupiditate  et  potentia  determiiiatur — Quicquid  ita(^ue  unusquisque  qui  sub 
•do  natUTO  im|>erio  consideratur,  sibi  utile  vel  ductu  sans  retionis,  ^-el  ex  afiectuum 
impetu  judicat,  id  summo  nature  jure  appetere,  et  quacunque  retione,  sive  vi,  sire  dolo, 
sire  preribus,  sive  quocunque  demum  modo  facilius  potent,  ipse  capere  licet,  et  conse- 
quenter  pro  boste  habere  eum,  qui  impedire  vult,  quo  minus  animum  expleat  suuro. 
Ex  quibus  sequitur  jut  et  institutum  nature  sub  quo  omnes  nascuntur,  et  maxima  ex 
part*  vivunt.  nihil  nisi  quod  nemo  cupit,  et  nemo  potest,  prohibere;  non  contentiones, 
non  odia,  non  irem.  non  dolon,  nee  absolute  aliquid  quod  appetitus  suadet,  aversari. 
Nee  mirun,  nam  nature  non  legibus  humane  retionis,  qu»  non  nisi  venim  utile  et  con* 
versationem  intendunt,  »inl  infinitis  aliis,  que  totius  nature,  cqjus  homo  particula  est, 
elemum  ordinem  respiciunt ;  ex  cujus  sola  necessirete,  omnia  individua  certo  modo  de- 
tvrminantnr  ad  exislendum  el  operendum. — CHtendimus  jus  naturele  soU  potentia  cu- 
juaque  determinari — Nemo,  nisi  promisso  aliud  accedat.  de  fide  alterios  potest  esse 
certus,  qiiandoquideni  unusquisque  nature  jure  doloagere  pote>t;  ncc  pnctis  atare  fene- 
tur,  nisi  !«pe  majori*  boni.  vel  metu  majoiis  malL—lrecL  Tbeolog.  Pdit.  cap.  xvi. 
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And  after  having  observed,  that  "  the  large  fishes  are  determined 
by  nature  to  devour  the  smaller,  and  that  therefore  they  have  a 
natural  right  to  do  so/'  and  that  '*  every  individual  has  the  highest 
right  to  do  all  things  which  it  has  power  to  do ;''  he  declares,  that 
"  in  this  case  he  acLnowledges  no  difference  between  men  and  other 
individuals  of  nature,  nor  between  men  that  make  a  right  use  of  their 
reason  and  those  that  do  not  so;  nor  between  wise  men  and  fools ; 
that  he  who  does  not  yet  know  reason,  or  has  not  attained  to  a 
habit  of  virtue,  hath  as  much  the  highest  natural  right  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  sole  laws  of  appetite,  and  to  do  what  that  inclines 
him  to,  as  he  that  directs  his  life  by  the  rules  of  reason  hath  to  live 
according  to  reason."  Accordingly,  he  directly  asserts,  "  that  the 
natural  right  of  every  man  is  determined  not  by  sound  reason,  but 
by  inclinations  or  appetite  and  power ;  that  therefore  whatever  any 
man,  considered  as  under  the  sole  government  of  nature,  judges  to 
be  useful  for  himself,  whether  led  by  sound  reason,  or  prompted  by 
his  passions,  he  has  the  highest  natural  right  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure it  for  himself  any  way  ne  can,  whether  by  force  or  fraud  ;  and 
consequently  to  hold  him  for  an  enemy,  who  would  hinder  him  from 
gratifying  his  inclination ;  and  that  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
nghtand  law  of  nature,  under  which  all  are  born,  and  for  the  most 
part  live,  only  prohibits  that  which  a  man  does  not  desire,  or  which 
IS  out  of  his  power;  nor  is  it  averse  to  contentions,  hatred,  wrath, 
deceit,  or  to  any  thing  that  the  appetite  puts  him  upon.  And  no 
wonder;  for  nature  is  not  confined  within  the  laws  of  human  reason, 
which  only  intend  the  true  benefit  of  mankind,  but  depends  upon 
infinite  otner  things  which  respect  the  eternal  order  of  universal 
nature,  of  which  man  is  only  a  minute  part ;  from  the  necessity  of 
which  alone  all  individuals  arc  determined  to  exist  and  operate  after 
a  certain  manner."  He  often  repeats  it  in  that  chapter,  that  "  natural 
right  is  only  determined  by  the  power  of  every  individual."  And  he 
expressly  asserts,  that  '^  nd  man  can  be  sure  of  another  man's  fidelity, 
except  ne  think  it  his  interest  to  keep  his  promise ;  since  every  man 
has  a  natural  right  to  act  by  fraud  or  deceit,  nor  is  obliged  to  stand 
to  his  engagements,  but  from  the  hope  of  greater  good,  or  fear  of 
greater  ilL'' 

I  think  it  must  be  owned,  that  these  principles  have  not  merely 
an  indirect  and  casual,  but  a  plain  and  direct  tendency,  to  take 
away  or  pervert  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  introduce 
a  fabe  species  of  it,  if  the  substituting  power  and  inclination  instead 
of  reason  and  justice  can  be  accounted  so.  This  is  to  argue  conse- 
quentially from  atheism,  when  all  things  are  resolved  into  nature  and 
eternal  necessity,  by  which  are  understood  the  necessary  effects  of 
matter  and  motion.  Spinosa  indeed  owns,  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  prescriptions  of  the 
civil  laws,  than  merely  according  to  appetite  or  natural  right  But 
whilst  men  think  they  have  the  highest  natural  right  to  do  whatever 
they  have  power  to  do,  and  inclination  prompts  tnem  to,  civil  laws 
will  be  but  feeble  ties,  and  bind  a  man  no  farther  than  when  he  has 
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not  power,  or  thinks  it  not  for  his  interest  to  break  them.  Virtue 
and  vice,  fidelity  and  fraud,  are  on  a  level ;  the  one  equally  founded 
in  natural  right  as  the  other ;  and  how  any  man  can  be  truly  virtu- 
ous upon  this  scheme  I  cannot  see. 

It  appears  to  me  therefore,  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  show 
that  virtue  may  subsist  without  religion,  or  the  belief  of  a  God  and 
a  future  state,  one  of  the  most  important  services  that  can  be  done 
to  mankind  is  to  show  the  close  connection  there  is  between  religion 
and  virtue  or  good  order,  and  that  the  latter  cannot  be  maintained 
without  the  former.  And  this  indeed  plainly  follows  from  some  of 
the  principles  laid  down  by  our  noble  author  in  his  Inquiry, 

Although  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  show,  that  an  atheist  may 
be  really  virtuous;  and  observes,  in  a  passage  cited  above,  that 
without  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  "  the  advantages  of  virtue  may  possibly 
be  seen  and  owned,  and  a  high  opinion  of  it  established  in  the  mind," 
he  there  adds,  "  however  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  atheism  is  very  different  *  ;'*  where  he  seems  plainly  to 
allow,  that  atheism  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  virtue^  and  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  it  is  to  hinder  the  mind  from  entertaining  a  right 
opinion  of  virtue,  or  from  having  a  due  sense  of  its  advantages.  And 
elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  atheistical  belief,  he  observes,  that  it 
"  tends  to  the  weaning  tlie  affections  from  every  thing  amiable  and 
self-worthy ;  for  how  little  disposed  must  a  person  be  to  love  or  ad- 
mire any  thing  as  orderly  in  the  universe,  who  thinks  the  universe 
itself  a  pattern  of  disorder  !*'t  To  this  may  be  added  another  re- 
markable passage,  in  which  his  Lordship  declares,  that  "  he  who 
only  doubts  of  a  God  may  possibly  lament  his  own  unhappiness, 
and  wish  to  be  convinced ;  but  that  he  who  denies  a  Deity  is  daringly 
presumptuous,  and  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  sentiments  of 
mankind  and  being  of  society;"  where  he  seems  plainly  to  pro- 
nounce, that  atheism  is  subversive  of  all  virtue,  which  in  his  scheme 
hath  an  essential  relation  to  society  and  the  good  of  the  public. 
And  accordingly  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  easily  seen,  that  one  of  these" 
{viz.  he  that  only  doubts)  *'  may  bear  a  due  respect  to  the  magis- 
trates and  laws,  but  not  the  other  {viz,  he  that  denies  a  Deity), 
"  who  being  obnoxious  to  them  is  justly  punishable  J." 

Several  passages  might  be  produced,  in  which  his  Lordship  re- 
presents the  tendency  religion  hath  to  promote  virtue.  He  observes, 
that  "  nothing  can  more  highly  contribute  to  the  fixing  of  right  ap- 
prehensions, and  a  sound  judgment  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  than 
to  believe  a  God,  who  is  represented  such,  as  to  be  a  true  model  or 
example  of  the  most  exact  justice,  and  highest  goodness  and 
worth  !'*§  And  again,  that  ''  this  belief  must  undoubtedly  serve 
to  raise  and  increase  the  affection  towards  virtue,  and  help  to  submit 
and  subdue  all  other  affections  to  this  alone. — And  that,  when  this 
theistical  belief  is  entire  and  perfect,  there  must  be  a  steady  opinion 
of  thesuperintendency  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  witness  and  spectator 

•  Characteristics,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.      f  Ibid  p.  70.      X  Ibid.  p.  260.      §  Ibid.  p.  51. 
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of  human  life,  and  conscious  of  whatsoever  is  felt  or  acted  in  the 
universe;  so  that  in  the  perfectest  recess,  or  deepest  solitude,  there 
must  be  one  still  presumed  remaining  with  us,  whose  presence  sinsriy 
must  be  of  more  moment  than  that  of  the  most  auc^ust  assembly 
upon  earth  ;  and  that  in  such  a  presence,  as  the  shame  of  guilty  ac- 
tions must  be  the  greatest  of  any,  so  must  the  honour  be  of  well- 
doing, even  under  the  unjust  censures  of  a  world.  And  in  this  case 
it  is  very  apparent,  how  conducing  a  perfect  theism  must  be  to 
virtue,  and  how  great  a  deficiency  there  is  in  atheism  *."  lie  shows, 
that  "  where  by  the  violence  of  rage,  lust,  or  any  other  counter- 
working passions,  the  good  affection  may  frequently  be  controled 
and  overcome — if  religion  interposing  creates  a  belief,  that  the  ill 
passions  of  this  kind,  no  less  than  their  consequent  actions,  are  the 
objects  of  a  Deity's  animadversion;  it  is  certain,  that  such  a  belief 
must  prove  a  seasonable  remedy  against  vice,  and  be  in  a  particular 
manner  advantageous  to  virtue  f.  And  be  concludes  the  first  book 
of  the  Inquirif  coficernin^  Virtue  with  observing,  that  "  we  may 
hence  determine  justly  the  relation  which  virtue  has  to  piety;  the 
first  not  being  complete  but  in  the  latter.  And  thus,"  saith  he,  "  the 
perfection  and  height  of  virtue  must  be  owing  to  the  belief  of  a 
God  J. 

From  these  passages  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  those  who  would 
separate  virtue  from  religion  cannot  properly  plead  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's authority  for  it.  And  indeed  not  only  is  religion  a  friend  to 
virtue,  and  of  the  highest  advantage  to  it,  but  as  it  signifies  proper 
affections  and  dispositions  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  is  itself  the 
noblest  virtue.  It  is  true,  that  his  Lordship  seems  frequently  to 
place  virtue  wholly  in  good  affections  towards  mankind.  But  this 
appears  to  be  too  narrow  a  notion  of  it.  lie  himself  makes  virtue 
and  moral  rectitude  to  be  equivalent  terms  ;§  and  moral  rectitude 
seems  as  evidently  and  necessarily  to  include  right  affections  towards 
God,  as  towards  those  of  our  own  species.  He  that  is  deficient  in 
this,  must  certainly  be  deficient  in  an  essential  branch  of  good  af- 
fections, or  moi-al  rectitude.  If  a  human  creature  could  not  be  said 
to  be  rightly  disposed,  that  was  destitute  of  afiections  towards  its 
natural  parents,  can  he  be  said  to  be  rightly  disposed,  who  hath  not 
a  due  smection  towards  the  Common  Parent,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
calls  him,  of  all  intellectual  beings  ?  This  noble  writer  describes 
virtue  to  be  that  which  is  beautiful,  fair^  and  amiable  in  disposition 
and  action.  And  he  asks,  ''  Whether  there  is  on  earth  a  fairer 
matter  of  speculation,  a  goodlier  view  or  contemplation,  than  that  of 
a  beautiful, proportioned,  and  becoming  action?*'  ||  And  is  there  any 
thing  more  beautiful,  more  justly  proportioned,  and  more  becoming, 
than  the  acting  suitably  to  the  relation  we  bear  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  serving,  adoring,  and  honouring  him,  as  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  doing  so?  Is  there  such  a  beauty  and  harmony  in 
good  affections  towards  those  of  our  own  species,  and  must  there 

*   Cbsracteritlics,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.     t  Ibid.  p.  60,  61.    \  Ibid.  p.  76.     §  Ibid,  p  77.  81 
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not  be  still  more  beauty  and  excellency  in  having  our  minds  formed 
to  proper  aflfections  and  dispositions  towards  our  Maker,  Preserver, 
and  Benefactor,  the  source  and  principle,  to  use  our  author's  ex- 
pressions, of  all  being  and  perfection  y  the  supreme  and  sovereicrn 
beauty,  the  original  oj  all  which  is  good  and  amiable?  His  Lordship 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  pleasing  consciousness  which  is 
tne  effect  of  love  or  kind  affections  towards  mankind.  But  certainly 
there  is  nothing  that  can  yield  more  of  a  divine  satisfaction,  than 
that  which  ariseth  from  a  consciousness  of  a  man's  having  approved 
himself  to  the  best  of  beings,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  his  gloi^ 
ill  the  world,  and  to  fulGl  the  work  he  hath  given  us  to  do*  And  it 
will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  necessary  part  of  this  work  is 
the  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  very  notion  he  so  frequently  pives  of  virtue,  as  having  an 
essential  relation  to  a  system,  seems,  if  understood  in  its  proper  ex- 
tent, to  include  religion,  and  cannot  subsist  without  it.  His  Lord- 
ship indeed  frequently  explains  this  as  relating  to  the  system  of  the 
human  species,  to  which  we  are  particularly  related,  and  of  which 
we  constitute  a  part.  But  he  also  represents  the  human  system  as 
only  a  part  of  the  universal  one,  and  observes,  that  "  ab  man  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  relation  abroad  to  the  system  of  his  kind, 
so  even  the  system  of  his  kind  to  the  animal  system ;  this  to  the 
world  (our  earth),  and  this  again  to  the  bigger  world,  the  universe.*'  • 
And  that  '^  having  recognised  this  uniform  consistent  fabric,  and 
owned  the  universal  system,  we  must  of  consequence  acknowledge 
an  universal  mind."-j-  He  asserts,  that  *'  good  affection,  in  order  to 
its  being  of  the  right  kind,  must  be  entire ;"  and  that  "  a  partial 
affection,  or  social  love  in  part,  without  re^rd  to  a  complete  society 
or  whole,  is  in  itself  an  inconsistency,  and  implies  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction." i]^  But  how  can  that  afllection  to  the  system  be  said  to 
be  entire,  or  of  the  right  kind,  which  hath  no  regard  to  the  author 
of  it,  on  whom  the  whole  system,  the  order,  and  even  the  very 
beine  of  it,  absolutely  depends;  and  without  whom  indeed  there 
could  be  properly  no  system  at  all,  nothing  but  disorder  and  confu- 
sion? On  this  occasion  it  will  be  proper  to  produce  a  remarkable 
Eassage  in  his  third  volume;  where  he  observes,  that  '^  if  what  he 
ad  advanced  in  his  Inquiry y  and  in  his  following  Philosophic  Dia- 
logue, be  read,  it  will  follow,  that  since  man  is  so  constituted  by 
means  of  his  rational  part,  as  to  be  conscious  of  this  his  more  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  universal  system  and  principle  of  order  and 
intelligence,  he  is  not  only  hy  nature  sociable  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  species  or  kind,  but  in  a  yet  more  generous  and  extensive 
manner.  He  is  not  only  born  to  virtue,  mendship,  honesty,  and 
faith,  but  to  piety,  adoration,  and  a  generous  surrender  of  his  mind 
to  whatever  happens  from  the  Supreme  Cause  or  order  of  things, 
which  he  acknowledges  entirely  just  and  perfect "$ 

I  have  insisted  the  more  largely  upon  this,  because  many  there 

•  ChH^«ctf^i^tic!^,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.         t  Ibid.  p.  290.  |  Ibid.  p.  110,  113,  IH. 

•  j  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 
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are  among  us  that  talk  highly  of  virtue,  who  yet  seem  to  look  upon 
religion  to  be  a  thing  in  which  they  have  little  or  no  concern.  They 
allow  that  men  are  formed  and  designed  to  be  useful  to  one  another ; 
but  as  to  what  is  usually  called  piety  towards  God,  or  those  acts  of 
religion  of  which  Ood  is  the  immediate  object,  this  does  not  enter 
at  all  into  their  notion  of  virtue  or  morality.  They  slight  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  and  think  tiiey  may  be  good  and  virtuous 
without  it.  But  not  to  urge,  that  religion  or  a  true  regard  to  the 
deity  is  the  best  security  for  the  right  performance  of  every  other 
part  of  our  duty,  and  fumisheth  the  strongest  motives  and  engage- 
ments to  it  (which  certainly  ought  greatly  to  recommend  it  to  every 
lover  of  virtue),  there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  be  capable  of  a 
clearer  demonstration,  from  the  frame  of  the  human  nature,  and  the 
powers  and  faculties  with  which  man  is  endued,  than  that  he  alone, 
of  all  the  species  of  beings  in  this  lower  world,  is  formed  with  a 
capacity  for  religion ;  and  that  consequently  this  was  one  principal 
design  of  his  creation^  and  without  which  he  cannot  properly  answer 
the  end  of  his  being.  To  what  hath  been  produceci  from  the  Karl 
of  Shaftesbury,  I  shall  add  the  testimony  of  another  writer,  whom 
no  man  will  suspect  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  religion,  the 
late  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke ;  who,  though  he  sometimes  seems 
to  make  man  only  a  higher  kind  of  brute,  and  blames  those  who 
suppose  that  the  soul  of  man  was  made  to  contemplate  God,  yet  at 
other  times  finds  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  man  was 

Erincipally  designed  and  formed  for  religion.  Thus,  in  the  specimen 
e  ^ives  of  a  meditation  or  soliloquy  of  a  devout  theist,  he  talks  of 
feekng  the  superiority  of  his  species  ;  and  adds,  *'  I  should  rouse  in 
myself  a  grateful  sense  of  these  advantages  above  all  others,  that  I 
am  a  creature  capable  of  knowing,  of  adoring,  and  worshipping  my 
Creator,  capable  of  discovering  his  will  in  the  law  of  my  nature,  and 
capable  of  promoting  my  happiness  by  obeying  it*/'  And  in  ano- 
ther passage,  after  inveighing,  as  is  usual  with  him,  against  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  philosophers  and  divines,  in  exalting  man  and 
flattering  the  pride  of  the  numan  heart,  he  thinks  fit  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  "  man  is  a  religious  as  well  as  social  creature,  made  to 
know  and  adore  his  Creator,  to  discover  and  to  obey  his  will ;  that 
greater  powers  of  reason,  and  means  of  improvement,  have  been 
measared  out  to  us  than  to  other  animals,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
folfil  the  superior  purposes  of  our  destination,  whereof  religion  is  un- 
doubtedly the  chief;  and  that  in  these  the  elevation  and  pre-eminence 
of  our  species  over  the  inferior  animals  consistf.''  I  think  it  plainly 
folio wetn,  from  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  here  observed,  and 
which  seems  to  be  perfectly  just  and  reasonable,  that  thev  who  live 
in  an  habitual  neglect  of  religion,  are  chargeable  with  neglecting  the 
chief  purpose  of  their  being,  and  that  in  which  the  true  glory  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  human  nature  doth  principally  consist;  and 

*  Lord  Boliiiginolus*!  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  390, 391.     See  also  to  the  stvme  T^xiY^^tA, 
ibid.  p.  S40.  t  '>''<^  P*  470. 
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that  consequently  they  are  guilty  of  a  very  criminal  conduct,  and 
which  they  can  by  no  means  approve  to  the  great  author  of  their 
existence,  who  gave  them  their  noble  powers,  and  to  whom,  as  the 
wise  and  righteous  gov^nor  of  the  world,  they  must  be  accountable 
for  their  conduct.  ^  ^  ' 

I  have  been  carried  farther  in  my  observations  on  this  subject 
than  I  intended  ;  but  if  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  digression,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unsuitable  to  the  main  design  I  have 
in  view. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER  VII. 


Mr.  Collin8*s  Discourse  of  Free-thinking. — He  gives  a  long  Catalogue  of  Divisions 
among  tbe  Clei^gy,  with  a  view  to  show  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Christian  Religion. — 
His  Attempt  to  prove  that  there  was  a  general  Corruption  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
sixth  Century. — The  Absurdity  of  this  manifested. —  His  Pretence  that  Friendship 
is  not  required  in  the  Gospel,  though  strongly  recommended  by  Epicurus,  shown  to 
1)6  vain  and  groundless. — An  Account  of  his  Book,  entitled.  The  Grounds  and 
RecLsons  of  the  Christian  Religion, — The  pernicious  Design  and  Tendency  of  that 
Book  shown. — He  allows  Christianity  no  Foundation  but  the  allegorical,  i.  e.  as  he 
understands  it,  the  false  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophecies. — His  Method 
tinfkirand  disingenuous. — Some  Account  of  the  principal  Answers  published  against 
the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  consideredf  which  was  designed  to  be  a  defence  of  ic 

SiH, 

In  the  year  1713  came  out  a  remarkable  treatise,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of,  entitled,  A  Discourse  of  Free- 
thitiking,  occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Free- 
thinkers. It  was  written  by  Anthony  Collins,  Esq.,  though  pub- 
lished, as  his  other  writings  are,  without  his  name.  The  same 
gentleman  had  in  1707  published  an  Essay  concerning  the  Use  of 
Mtason  in  Propositions,  the  Evidence  whereof  depends  upon  human 
Testimony :  in  which  there  are  some  good  observations,  mixed  with 
others  of  a  suspicious  nature  and  tendency.  In  this  essay  there  are 
animadversions  upon  some  passages  in  a  tract  written  by  Dr.  Francis 
Gastrel,  aftcrwaras  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  entitled,  Some  consi- 
derations'concerning  the  Trinity y  and  the  Way  of  managing  that 
Controversy,  published  in  1702.  To  the  third  edition  of  which, 
published  m  1707,  that  learned  and  judicious  divine  subjoined  a  vin- 
dication of  it,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Collins's  essay.  This  gentleman 
also  distinguished  himself  by  writing  against  the  immateriality  and 
immortality  of  the  human  soul,  as  he  afterwards  did  against  human 
liberty  ancl  free  agency ;  and,  with  regard  to  both  these,  was  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  that  clearness  and  stren^h  for 
which  that  author  was  so  remarkable.     The  Discourse  of  Free^ 
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thinking  is  professedly  intended  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  iree-thinKingy  from  reason,  and  from  the  examples  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  a^es.  But  there  is  great  reason  to 
complain  of  a  yery  unfieiir  and  disingenuous  procedure  throughout 
the  whole  book.  He  all  alon^  insinuates,  that  those  who  stand  up 
for  revealed  reli^on,  are  enemies  to  a  just  liberty  of  thought,  and  to 
a  free  examination  and  inquiry*  His  design  is  certainly  levelled 
against  Christianity,  and  yet  he  sometimes  affects  to  speak  of  it 
with  respect.  He  no  where  argues  directly  against  it,  but  takes 
every  occasion  to  throw  out  sneers  and  msinuations,  which 
tend  to  raise  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  No  small 
part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  in  invectives  against  the  clergy, 
and  in  giving  an  account  of  the  divisions  that  have  been  among 
them  about  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  there  hath  been 
any  thing  unwarily  advanced  by  any  of  them,  if  they  have  vented 
any  odd  or  absurd  opinions,  or  have  in  the  heat  of  dispute  cast  rash 
and  an^ry  censures  upon  one  another,  these  things  are  here  turned 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Christianity  itself;  as  if  this  excellent  reli- 
gion were  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  passions,  follies,  and  exorbi- 
tancies  of  those  that  make  profession  of  it ;  or,  as  if  the  differences 
which  have  been  among  Christians  were  a  proof,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  that  can  be  safely  depended  upon. 
This  indeed  has  been  a  standing  topic  for  declamation  in  all  the 
deistical  writings,  though  it  is  tounaed  upon  a  principle  which  is 
manifestly  false,  viz.  that  whatever  has  been  at  any  time  contro- 
verted is  doubtAil  and  uncertain ;  a  principle  which,  as  I  had  oc- 
casion  to  observe  before,  would  set  aside  ttie  most  important  truths 
of  natural  religion  as  well  as  revealed.  But  these  gentlemen  too 
often  act,  as  if  they  were  not  very  solicitous  about  the  former,  pro- 
vided they  could  destroy  the  latter  with  it. 

A  ^reat  noise  is  raised  in  this  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  about 
the  pious  frauds  of  ancient  fathers  and  modern  clerey,  and  their 
forging,  corrupting,  and  mangling  of  authora  ;  and  it  is  insinuated, 
that  they  have  altered  and  corrupted  the  Scriptures,  as  best  served 
their  own  purposes  and  interests.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  insinuated 
the  same  tning  before;  and  these  clamours  are  continually  renewed 
and  repeated,  though  it  hath  been  often  shown  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  that  a  general  alteration  and  corruption  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures was,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  an  impossible  thing. 
And  we  have  the  plainest  proof  in  fact,  that  even  in  the  darkest 
and  most  corrupt  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Scriptures  were 
not  altered  in  favour  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  were  then 
introduced,  since  no  traces  of  tnose  corruptions  are  to  be  found 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  they  furnish  the  most  convincing  arguments 
for  detecting  and  exposing  those  corruptions. 

But  what  he  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon,  is  a  passage 
from  Victor  of  Tmuis,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  at  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Anastasius,  the  holy  gospels  were  corrected  and 
amended.     This  our  author  calls  an  account  of  a  general  alteration 
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And  as  this  is  the  notion  his  Lordship  gives  of  the  nature  of 
virtue,  so  when  he  treats  of  the  obligation  to  virtue,  and  the  reason 
there  is  to  embrace  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Inquiry,  he  seems  to  place  it  in  its  tendency  to  promote  our 
happiness  m  this  present  hfe,  without  taking  any  notice  of  a  future 

state. 

Accordingly^  many  have  looked  upon  the  Inquiry  as  designed  to 
set  up  such  a  notion  of  virtue  and  its  obligations,  as  is  independent 
on  religion,  and  may  subsist  without  it.  And  in  the  progress  of 
that  Inauiry,  his  Lordship  takes  occasion  to  compare  atheism  with 
superstition  or  false  religion,  and  plainly  gives  the  former  the  pre- 
ference ;  and  seems  sometimes  to  speak  tenderly  of  it.  Having  ob- 
served, that  nothing  can  possibly,  in  a  rational  creature,  exclude  a 
principle  of  virtue,  or  render  it  ineffectual,  except  what  either,  '^1. 
Takes  away  the  natural  and  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  2.  Or 
creates  a  wrong  sense  of  it;  3.  Or  causes  the  right  sense  of  it  to  be 
opposed  by  contrary  affections."*  As  to  the  first  case,  the  taking 
away  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  will  not  allow  that 
atheism,  or  any  speculative  opinion,  persuasion,  or  behef,  is  capable 
immediately  or  directly  to  exclude  or  destroy  it ;  and  that  it  can  do 
it  no  other  way  than  indirectly  by  the  intervention  of  opposite  affec- 
tions, casually  excited  by  such  belief.f  As  to  the  second  case,  the 
wrong  sense,  or  false  imagination  of  right  and  wrong,  he  says,  that, 
^*  however  atheism  may  be  indirectly  an  occasion  of  men's  losing  a 
good  and  sufficient  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  it  will  not,  as  atheism 
merely,  be  the  occasion  of  setting  up  a  false  species  of  it ;  which 
only  false  religion,  or  fantastical  opinion,  derived  immediately  from 
superstition  and  credulity,  is  able  to  effect."|  As  to  the  third 
case,  which  renders  a  principle  of  virtue  ineffectual,  viz.  its  bein^ 
opposed  by  contrary  affections,  he  says,  that  '^  atheism,  though  it 
be  plainly  deficient,  and  without  remedy,  in  the  case  of  ill  judgment 
on  the  happiness  of  virtue,  yet  it  is  not  indeed  of  necessity  the  cause 
of  such  ill  judgment ;  for  without  an  absolute  assent  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  theism,  the  advantages  of  virtue  may  possibly  be  seen  and 
owned,  and  a  high  opinion  of  it  estabUshed  in  the  mind."§ 

Our  noble  autnor  was  sensible  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  by 
seeming  to  speak  favourably  of  atheists,  and  by  erecting  a  system 
of  virtue  independent  of  religion,  or  the  belief  of  a  Deity ;  and  in  a 
treatise  he  published  some  yeai-s  after  the  Inquiry,  intitled.  The 
Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody,  makes  an  apology  for  it :  That 
'^he  has  endeavoured  to  keep  the  fairest  measures  be  could  with 
men  of  this  sort,"  (viz.  atheistical  persons,  and  men  of  no  religion) 
*'  alluring  them  all  he  was  able,  and  arguing  with  a  perfect  indif- 
ferency  even  on  the  subject  of  a  Deity  ;  having  this  one  chief  aim 
and  intention,  how  in  the  first  place  to  reconcile  those  persons  to 
the  principles  of  virtue,  that  by  this  means  a  way  might  be  laid 

•  Characteristics,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.        t  Ibid.  p.  44.  4o.        |  Ibid.  p.  46,  51,  5^. 
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open  to  religion,  by  removing  those  matcst,  if  not  only  obstacles  to 
it,  which  arise  from  the  vices  ana  passions  of  men.  That  it  is 
upon  this  account  chiefly  he  endeavours  to  establish  virtue  upon 
principles  by  which  he  is  able  to  argue  with  those  who  are  not  yet 
mclined  to  own  a  God  or  future  state. — He  owns  he  has  made 
virtue  his  chief  subject,  and  in  some  measure  independent  on  reli- 
gion ;  jet  he  fancies  he  may  possibly  appear  at  last  as  high  a  divine 
as  he  IS  a  moralist;" — And  says,  "  He  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
whosoever  sincerely  defends  virtue,  and  is  a  realist  in  morality,  must 
of  necessity  in  a  manner,  by  the  same  scheme  of  reasoning,  prove  as 
very  a  realist  in  divinity."*  And  elsewhere  he  says,  that  "  we  may 
justly  as  well  as  charitably  conclude,  that  it  was  his  design,  in  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  men  of  looser  principles,  to  lead  them  into 
such  an  apprehension  of  the  constitution  of  mankind,  and  of  human 
aflfairs,  as  mi^ht  form  in  them  a  notion  of  order  in  things,  and  draw 
hence  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  beauty^ 
which  is  Supreme ;  that  being  thus  far  become  proselytes,  they 
might  be  prepared  for  that  divine  love  which  our  religion  would 
teach  them,  when  once  they  should  embrace  it,  and  form  them- 
selves to  its  sacred  character. "t 

This  must  be  owned  to  be  a  handsome  apolo^ ;  so  that  if  we 
take  his  Lordship's  own  account  of  his  intention  \n  his  Inquiri/,  it 
was  not  to  favour  atheism,  but  rather  to  reclaim  men  from  it ;  to 
reconcile  atheists  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  thereby  bring  them 
to  a  good  opinion  of  religion.  It  may  no  doubt  be  of  real  service  to 
the  interests  of  virtue,  to  endeavour  to  make  men  sensible  of  its 
great  excellence  in  itself,  and  its  present  natural  advantages,  which 
his  Lordship  sets  forth  at  large,  and  in  a  very  elegant  manner ;  and 
this  is  no  more  than  hath  been  often  reuresented  by  those  divines, 
who  yet  think  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state.  There  are  indeed  many  that  have  said,  what  no 
man  who  knows  the  world  and  the  history  of  mankind  can  deny, 
that  in  the  present  situation  of  human  affairs,  a  steady  adherence  to 
virtue  often  subjects  a  man  to  severe  trials  and  suffering ;  and  that 
it  frequently  happeneth,  that  bad  and  vicious  men  are  in  very  pros- 
perous outward  circumstances ;  but  I  scarce  know  any  that  have 
maintained  what  his  Lordship  calls  that  utifortHuate  opinion,  viz. 
that  "  virtue  is  fiaturally  an  enemy  to  happiness  in  life ;"  or  who 
suppose,  that  **  virtue  is  the  natural  ill,  and  vice  the  natural  good 
of  any  creature.''^  Nor  would  any  friend  to  Christianity  have 
found  fault  with  his  Lordship's  endeavouring  to  show,  that  by  the 
very  frame  of  the  human  constitution,  virtue  has  a  friendly  influence 
to  promote  our  satisfaction  and  happiness,  even  in  this  present  Ufe ; 
ana  that  vice  has  naturally  a  contrary  tendency.  But  certainly  it 
was  no  way  necessary  to  his  desi^,  supposing  it  to  have  been,  as 
he  professes,  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  in  the  world,  to  throw  out 
so  many  insinuations  as  he  has  done  against  the  being  influenced  by 

•  Chanctenstics,  voL  ii.  p.  20(5, 266.  f  Ibid.  p.  279.         \  Ibid.  v.  1\>T£. 
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ill  tluj  very  passage  referred  to,  that  Christian  churity  is  friendship  to 
4iU  the  world.  And  the  last-mentioned  noble  writer  asketh,  Can 
anif  friendship  be  so  heroical  as  love  to  mankind  ?*  And,  besidcB 
this  general  affection  towards  all  men,  the  gospel  requireth  us  to 
cultivate  a  still  nearer,  stronger,  and  more  intimate  affection  towards 
good  men,  whom  it  representeth  as  obliged  to  love  one  another  with 
a  pnre  heart  fervent  It/,  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  pleased  to  mention  St. 
Paul's  saying,  that,  perhaps  for  a  good  man  one  would  even  dare  to 
die,  and  observes,  that  the  apostle  is  so  far  from  founding  any  pre- 
cept upon  it,  that  he  ushers  it  in  with  a  very  dubious  per  advent  ure.^ 
But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  his  Lordship  had  not  considered  that  noble 
passage  of  St.  John,  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God^  because  he, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  1  John  iii.  16.  Can  friendship  be 
carried  to  a  nooler  height,  or  be  enforced  by  more  engaging  motives, 
or  a  more  powerful  example?  Can  it  be  pretended,  tnat  the  most 
divine  of  all  virtues,  friendship y  is  not  required  of  us  in  our  holy 
religion,  when  we  are  there  required,  if  properly  called  to  it,  to  give 
so  glorious  a  proof  of  our  friendship  to  our  Christian  brethren, 
whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  united  to  us  by  the  most  sacred 
ties? 

We  shall  dismiss  this  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  with  observing, 
that  as  the  author  of  it  hath  put  Solomon  into  his  hst  of  free-thinkers, 
for  asserting,  as  he  pretends  he  did,  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  and 
denying  a  future  state,  though  the  contrary  is  manifest  from  what 
Solomon  himself  saith,  Eccles.  xii.  7,  14,  so  he  takes  that  occasion 
to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  v/disfirst  taught 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  an  invention  of  theirs-X  Mr.  Toland 
had  said  the  same  thing  before  in  his  letters  to  Serena  ;§  and  this 
imay  help  us  to  judge  how  far  some  of  our  boasted  free-thinkei-s  are 
from  beine  friends  to  natural  reli";ion  taken  in  its  just  extent. 

Soon  after  this  Discourse  of  Iree-thinking  appeared,  the  reverend 
Mr.  Hoadley,  now  lord  bishop  of  Winchester,  published  some  very 
sensible  Queries  addressed  to  the  Authors  of  a  late  "  Discourse  of' 
Free-thinking  ;  in  which  the  dishonest  insinuations,  false  reasonings, 
and  pernicious  tendency  of  that  treatise  are  laid  open  in  a  short  and 
concise,  but  clear  and  convincing  manner.  There  were  several  other 
ingenious  pamphlets  published  to  the  same  purpose;  but  none  of 
them  was  so  generally  admired  and  applauded  as  the  Bemarks  on  a 
late  "  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,"  by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  i.  e. 
Dr.  Bentley.  This  learned  writer  hath  so  fully  and  effectually  de- 
tected and  exposed  the  great  and  inexcusable  mistakes  committed  by 
the  author  of  that  discourse,  his  blunders  and  absurdities,  his  fre- 
quent wrong  translations  and  misunderstanding  of  the  authors  he 
quotes,  or  wilful  perversions  and  misrepresentations  of  their  sense, 

*   CbiinicterifiticM,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^.  t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
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^hat  it  mighty  one  should  think,  hare  discouraged  him  from  appear- 
ing any  more  as  a  writer  in  this  cause.* 

But  such  was  this  gentleman's  zeal  a^inst  Christianity,  that, 
some  yeai-8  after,  he  thought  fit  to  attack  it  in  another  way,  which 
was  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous.  He  published  a  Discourse 
OH  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of'  the  Christian  Religion^  London^ 
1724^  8vo.  as  if  his  design  had  been  to  do  real  service  to  Christianity, 
by  establishing  it  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.  Tlie  scheme 
he  lays  down  is  this,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  put  tlie 
whole  proof  of  Christianity  solely  and  entirely  upon  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament;  that  if  these  proofs  are  valid,  Christianity  is 
established  upon  its  true  foundation ;  but  if  they  are  invahd,  and 
the  arguments  brought  from  thence  be  not  conclusive,  and  the  pro- 
phecies cited  from  thence  be  not  fulfilled,  Christianiii/  has  no  just 
JbundalioH,  and  is  therefore  false.  Accordingly  he  sets  himself  to 
show,  that  the  prophecies  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old, 
in  proof  of  Christianity,  four  or  five  of  which  he  particularly  con- 
siders, are  only  typical  and  allegorical  proofs ;  ana  that  allegorical 
proofs  are  no  proofs,  according  to  scholastic  rules,  i.  e.  as  he  plainly 
intends  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense. 
He  asserts,  that  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  did  not  obtain 
among  the  Jews,  till  a  little  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ing, when  they  were  under  the  oppression  of  the  Romans ;  and  that 
the  apostles  put  a  new  interpretation  on  the  Jewish  books,  which  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  those  books, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  nation :  That  Chris- 

*  There  was  a  French  traDslation  of  the  "  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,"  carried  on 
under  Mr.  Collins's  own  eye,  and  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1714,  though  it  bears  Lon. 
don  on  the  title  page.  In  this  translation  several  material  alterations  are  made,  and  a 
different  turn  is  given  to  several  passages  from  what  was  in  Mr.  CoUins's  original 
English.  This  is  plainly  done  with  a  view  to  evade  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  by  Dr.  Bentley,  under  the  character  of  *'Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,*' 
Kome  of  which  charges  that  bore  very  properly  against  Mr.  (^Uins's  book,  as  it  was 
first  published,  will  appear  impertinent  to  those  that  judge  only  by  this  translation. 
But  care  is  taken  not  to  give  the  least  notice  of  these  alterations  to  the  reader,  upon 
wbonn  it  is  made  to  pass  for  a  faithful  version  of  the  original.  All  this  is  dearly  shown 
by  the  author  of  the  French  translation  of  <*  Dr.  Bentley*s  Remarks  on  the  Discourse 
of  Free- thinking,"  which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1738,  under  the  title  of  **  Fri* 
ponerie  Laique  aes  pretend  us  JSsprits  sorts  d*Angleterre :  The  Lay-craft  of  the  pre- 
tended Free-thinkers  of  England.*'  This  gentleman,  Mr.  de  la  Chapelle,  has  maoe  it 
appear,  that  Mr.  Collins,  and  his  translator,  who  acted  under  his  direction,  have  been 
guilty  of  palpable  falsifications  and  frauds,  which  ill  became  one  who  had  in  that  very 
book  raised  a  loud  outcry  against  the  clergy  for  '*  corrupting  and  mangling  of  authors, 
and  for  pious  frauds  in  the  translation  or  publishing  of  books."  And  I  cannot  but 
observe  on  this  oceadon,  what  must  have  occurred  to  every  one  that  has  been  much 
cofiTersant  in  the  deistical  writers,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  produce  any  persons  what- 
soever who^are  chargeable  with  more  unfair  and  fraudulent  management  in  their  quota- 
tions, in  curtailing,  adding  to,  or  altering,  the  passages  they  cite,  or  taking  them  out  of 
their  connection,  and  making  them  speak  directly  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
authors.  It  is  well  known  that  they  affect  frec^uently  to  quote  Christian  divines  ;  but 
they  s<ridoro  do  it  iiurly,  and  often  wilfiilly  misrepresent  and  pervert  their  meaning. 
Mmny  glaring  Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  produced  out  of  the  writings  of  the  most 
eminertt  detracal  anthorsy  if  any  man  should  tniuk  it  worth  his  while  to  make  a  collec- 
tion to  (hia  purpose. 
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tianity  deriveth  all  its  authority  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
wholly  revealed  there,  not  literally,  but  mystically  and  allegorically ; 
and  tnat  therefore  Christianity  is  the  allegorical  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  not  improperly  called  Mystical  Judaism;  and  that 
consequently  the  Old  Testament  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sole  true 
Canon  of  Christians ;  That  the  allegoncal  reasoning  is  set  up  by 
St  PaiU,  and  the  othef  apostles,  as  the  true  and  only  reasoning 
proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  all  other  methods 
of  reasoning  are  wholly  discarded.  Thus  it  appeareth,  that  the 
evident  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to  show,  that  the  only  foun- 
dation on  which  Christianity  is  built  is  false;  that  the  first  pub- 
lishers of  the  gospel  laid  the  whole  support  and  credit  of  Christ's 
divine  mission,  and  of  the  religion  he  taught,  upon  pretended  Jewish 
prophecies,  applied  in  a  sense  which  had  no  foundation  in  the  pro- 
phecies themselves,  and  contrary  to  the  plain  original  meaning  and 
intention  of  those  prophecies,  which  the  Jews  had  never  understood 
nor  applied  in  that  sense,  and  which  had  nothing  to  support  it  but 
allegory ;  t.  e,  the  mere  fancy  of  him  that  so  applies  it.  If  we 
needed  any  farther  proof  of  our  author's  intentions  towards  Chris- 
tianity, it  might  be  observed,  that  he  represents  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles as  having  founded  their  religion  on  prophecy,  in  like  manner  as 
the  several  sects  among  the  heathens  did  theirs  on  divination.  And 
these  prophets,  he  tells  us,  manifested  their  divine  inspiration  by 
the  discovery  of  lost  goods,  and  telling  of  fortunes*  So  that  he 
makes  Jesus  and  his  apostles  found  their  religion  on  the  predictions 
of  fortune-tellers  and  diviners,  and  those  misapplied  too;  which 
plainly  shows  what  a  despicable  idea  this  writer  intended  to  convey 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  blessed  author  of  it. 

Few  books  have  made  a  greater  noise  than  this  did  at  its  first  pub- 
lication. The  turn  given  to  the  controversy  had  something  m  it 
that  seemed  new,  and  was  managed  with  great  art ;  and  yet,  when 
closely  examined,  it  appears  to  be  weak  and  trifling.  The  very  fun- 
damental principle  of  tne  author's  whole  system,  viz.  That  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  sole  foundation  of  Christianity, 
and  the  only  proofs  and  evidences  insisted  upon  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  in  confirmation  of  it,  is  absolutely  false,  as  any  one 
may  know  that  can  read  the  New  Testament :  for  it  is  undeniable, 
that  our  blessed  Lord  often  appealeth  to  his  wonderful  works,  as 
manifest  proofs  that  the  Father  nad  sent  him ;  and  the  apostles  in 
like  manner  frequently  appealed  to  his  miracles  and  resurrection, 
and  to  the  miracles  wrought,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  poured  forth  in  his  name,  as  uncontested  proofs  of  the 
divine  authority  of  that  scheme  of  religion  which  they  published  to 
the  world.  With  regard  to  the  prophecies,  the  course  of  his  reason- 
ing really  amounts  to  this  ;  that  because  there  are  difficulties  and 
obscurities  attending  some  very  few  passages  cited  out  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  mw,  as  having  a  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
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gospel,  and  we  cannot  well,  at  this  distance,  see  the  propriety  of 
the  aDplicatioii,  therefore  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  false  ; 
and  tne  accounts  given  of  our  Saviour,  his  excellent  discourses,  the 
miracles  he  performed,  and  the  illustrious  attestations  given  to  him 
from  heaven,  are  of  no  force  at  all ;  and  all  the  arguments  drawn 
from  thence  are  inefiectaal  and  vain.  It  is  in  the  same  strain  of 
reasoning  that  he  cooclndes,  that  because  four  or  five  prophecies 
(for  he  produces  no  more)  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old, 
seem  not  to  relate  to  the  gospel  times  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  secondary 
and  typical,  t.  e.  as  he  explains  it,  an  allegorical  sense,  therefore 
none  ot  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  can  be  applied  directly  and 
literally  at  all,  or  have  any  relation  to  our  Saviour  and  the  gospel 
diapensaticHi.  And  because  the  modern  Jews  contest  the  applica- 
tion of  some  prophecies  to  the  Messiah,  which  are  applied  to  our 
Saviour  in  the  New  Testament,  therefore  the  ancient  Jews  allowed 
none  of  those  prophecies  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  which  in  the 
New  Testament  are  applied  to  him ;  and  yet  the  contrary  is  invin- 
cibly evident  from  their  writings  still  extant,  by  which  it  appeareth, 
that  most  of  the  prophecies  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  the  New  Tes« 
tament,and  many  others  not  there  mentioned,  were  understood  of 
the  Messiah  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  many  of  them  still  arc  by  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  modern  Jews  themselves.  And  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  strange  attempt  in  this  author  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
the  Jews  had  no  notion  or  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  till  a  little 
before  the  times  of  our  Saviour,  when  all  their  writers,  with  one 
consent,  ancient  and  modem,  who  are  the  proper  judges  in  such  a 
case,  agree,  that  there  had  been  all  along  among  them  an  hope 
and  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  founded,  as  they. universally  be- 
lieved, on  the  sacred  writings.  It  may  further  let  us  see  this  wnter's 
ingenuity,  that  because  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  an  allegory  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though  he  there  manifestly  introduces  it  by 
way  of  illustration,  and  expressly  declares  to  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  that  these  things  are  allegorized,  therefore  he  layeth  the 
whole  stress  of  his  argument  upon  allegory  as  the  principal  and  only 
proof;  and  that  he  and  the  other  apostles  absolutely  reject  all  other 
reasoning  but  the  allegorical,  which  is  no  reasoning  at  all.  And 
yet  any  one  that  ever  read  St.  Paul's  epistles  must  know,  that  he 
often  makes  use  of  reasoning  and  argument,  and  very  close  reasoning 
too.  The  last  instance  I  shall  produce  of  this  author's  extraordinary 
way  of  arguing  is,  that  because  the  apostles  and  sacred  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Old,  and 
draw  proofs  from  thence,  therefore  the  New  Testament  is  of  no 
authority  at  all,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  the  sole  Canon  of  Chris- 
tians, t.  e.  because  there  is  an  harmony  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  New,  and  because  the  former  had  foretold  a  glorious  person  who 
was  to  introduce  a  new  and  more  perfect  dispensation  ;  therefore 
that  new  and  more  perfect  dispensation  is  no  new  dispensation  at 
all,  but  is  absolutely  and  in  all  respects  the  same  with  that  old  and 
more  imperfect  one  in  which  it  was  prefigured  and  foretold,  and 
which  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  it. 
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Having  made  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  some  of  the  answers  that  were  made  to  this  book ;  and  here 
that  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Chandler,  the  lord  bishop  of  Coven- 
try and  Lichfield,  deserves  special  notice.  It  was  published  in 
1725,  and  is  entitled  A  Defence  of  Christianity,  from  the  Prophe^ 
cies  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  a  very  learned  and  elaborate 
performance,  and  executed  with  great  judgment.  In  it  the  bishop 
first  sets  himself  to  show,  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared ;  and  he  traces  this 
expectation  from  that  time  to  the  very  age  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves. He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  to  support  tnis  expectation 
there  were  express  literal  prophecies  that  truly  concern  the  Messiah, 
of  which  he  produces  twelve,  which  he  particularly  considers  ;  and 
he  proves  with  great  evidence,  that  they  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
Jews  to 'the  Messiah,  and  that.it  appeareth  from  the  prophecies 
themselves,  that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other.  He  then 
goes  on  to  show,  that,  besides  these,  there  were  typical  prophecies 
to  the  same  effect,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  The  author  of  the  Grounds,  S^c.  had  every  where  repre- 
sented typical  prophecies  as  signifying  no  more  than  that  they  were 
afterwards  applied  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  had  asserted  that 
there  appear  not  the  least  traces  of  a  typical  intention  in  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  any  other  Jews  of  those  times.  In  oppo- 
sition to  which,  the  bishop  plainly  proves,  from  the  writings  of^  the 
prophets  themselves,  that  they  were  wont  to  prophesy  by  types,  and 
to  speak  of  themselves  or  others  as  types  of  otner  persons  and  people, 
on  purpose  to  foretell  what  should  be  done  by  or  to  singlepersons  or 
notions  hereafter;  of  which  he  gives  several  instances  :  Tnat  there- 
fore typical  actions  and  typical  discourses  made  part  orthe  prophetic 
language,  and  were  understood  by  the  people  to  carry  a  reference  to 
something;  future.  And  consequently,  if  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
Messiah  m  their  own  persons,  or  of  other  persons  as  types  of  him, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  known  prophetic 
language.  He  makes  it  appear,  that  the  prophets  themselves  under- 
stood some  of  those  prophecies  as  typical  of  the  Messiah,  and,  at 
the  time  of  delivering  those  prophecies,  gave  intimations  that  they 
were  thus  to  be  referred  :  That  accordingly  the  Jews  acknowledge, 
that  there  were  types  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  that 
there  were  types  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  both  the  ancient  and 
modera  Jews  undei*stand  many  texts  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Chris- 
tians do,  which  are  plainly  typical ;  and  he  shows,  that  there  were 
good  reasons  for  covering  some  of  the  events  relating  to  the  Messiah 
under  the  veil  of  types,  which  were  not  to  be  fully  explained  till  the 
age  in  which  they  were  fulfilled. 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  texts  pretended 
by  the  author  of  the  Grounds  to  be  misapplied.  He  justly  observes, 
that  if  the  principal  characters  of  the  Messiah  be  evidently  found  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  to  the  same  intent  for  which  they  are  cited  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  is  unreasonable  to  quit  a  certain  truth, 
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because  every  individual  circumstance  is  not  equally  clear;  and  it 
doth  not  plainly  appear  at  this  time  how  two  or  three  authorities  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah.  And  that  the  expression,  that  it  might 
htfulJUledy  on  which  the  author  layeth  so  great  a  stress^  was 
sometimes  designed  by  the  Jews  to  mean  no  more  than  that  some- 
thing answered  alike  m  both  cases,  or  that  there  was  a  suitableness 
ia  the  cause  or  circumstance  of  one  event  to  the  other ;  and  he  shows, 
that  the  sanae  way  of  speaking  coniinueth  among  the  Jews  to  this 

day* 

With  regard  to  the  allegorical  way,  he  observes,  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  condescension  to  the  Jewish  Christians  that  St.  Paul  at 
all  used  it ;  but  that  nothing  can  be  more  false  and  disingenuous^ 
than  to  pretend  that  he  never  used  any  other  way  of  reasomng  than 
this.  Finally,  he  thinks  it  may  be  allowed,  that,  considering  the 
illustrious  attestations  given  to  our  Saviour,  which  plainly  showed 
that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  his  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecies ought  to  be  acquiesced  in ;  since  he  wrought  his  miracles  by 
the  same  spirit  by  which  those  prophecies  were  delivered ;  and  he 
instances  in  several  prophecies,  the  interpretation  of  which  given  by 
our  Lord,  though  different  from  that  of  the  Jews,  was  actually  ful- 
filled and  verified  by  the  event 

There  was  another  learned  author  of  the  same  name  with  the 
bishop,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Samuel  Chandler,  who  also  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion,  in  a  book  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  published  in  1725,  8vo.  In  the  former  part  of 
that  work,  he  hath  a  discourse  on  the  nature  and  use  of  miracles  ; 
in  which,  after  having  stated  the  true  notion  of  a  miracle,  and  given 
the  characters  that  distinguish  true  miracles  from  false,  he  clearly 
vindicates  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  shows,  that  as  they  were 
circumstanced,  they  were  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine  mission. 
The  second  part  of  the  same  book  is  particularly  designed  as  an 
answer  to  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  After  having  shown,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  not  the  only  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  very 
absurd  to  pretend,  as  that  author  had  done,  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  sole  canon  of  Christians,  he  clearly  evinceth,  that  many  of 
those  prophecies  had  a  farther  reference  than  to  the  times  when  they 
were  first  delivered  ;  and  particularly  that  they  contain  a  description 
of  a  sreat  and  good  person  to  proceed  from  David,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  sufferings,  should  be  highly  exalted,  and  under  whom 
true  religion  and  righteousness  should  be  more  extensive  than  before ; 
that  these  prophecies  relate  principally  to  a  spiritual  salvation  and 
deliverance ;  and  that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  as  appeareth 
from  their  most  ancient  writings,  applied  many  of  those  prophecies 
to  the  Messiah.  He  next  treats  of  the  double  sense  of  prophecies, 
which  the  author  of  the  Grounds  had  ridiculed,  and  shows  that 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing,  that  as  some  prophecies  relate 
wholly  to  the  Messiah,  so  otners  may  relate  partly  to  nis  time  and 
partly  to  the  times  when  they  were  first  discovered  ;  and  that  this 
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Having  made  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  some  of  the  answers  that  were  made  to  this  book ;  and  here 
that  which  was  written  by  Dr.  Chandler,  the  lord  bishop  of  Coven- 
try and  Lichfield,  deserves  special  notice.  It  was  published  in 
1725,  and  is  entitled  A  Defence  of  Christianity,  from  the  Prophe^ 
cies  of  the  Old  Testatnent,  This  is  a  very  learned  and  elaborate 
performance,  and  executed  with  great  judgment.  In  it  the  bishop 
first  sets  himself  to  show,  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared ;  and  he  traces  this 
expectation  from  that  time  to  the  very  age  of  the  prophets  them- 
selves. He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  to  support  tnis  expectation 
there  were  express  literal  prophecies  that  truly  concern  the  Messiah, 
of  which  he  produces  twelve,  which  he  particularly  considers  ;  and 
he  proves  with  great  evidence,  that  they  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
Jews  to 'the  Messiah,  and  that  it  appeareth  from  the  prophecies 
themselves,  that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other.  lie  then 
goes  on  to  show,  that,  besides  these,  there  were  typical  prophecies 
to  the  same  effect,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  The  author  of  the  Grounds,  S^c.  had  every  where  repre- 
sented typical  prophecies  as  signifying  no  more  than  that  they  were 
afterwards  applied  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  had  asserted  that 
there  appear  not  the  least  traces  of  a  typical  intention  in  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  any  other  Jews  of  those  times.  In  oppo- 
sition to  which,  the  bishop  plainly  proves,  from  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  themselves,  that  they  were  wont  to  prophesy  by  types,  and 
to  speak  of  themselves  or  others  as  types  of  other  persons  and  people, 
on  purpose  to  foretell  what  should  be  done  by  or  to  single  persons  or 
notions  hereafter;  of  which  he  gives  several  instances  :  Inat  there- 
fore typical  actions  and  typical  discourses  made  part  of  the  prophetic 
language,  and  were  understood  by  the  people  to  carry  a  reference  to 
something;  future.  And  consequently,  if  tne  prophets  speak  of  the 
Messiah  m  their  own  persons,  or  of  other  persons  as  types  of  him, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  known  prophetic 
language.  He  makes  it  appear,  that  the  prophets  themselves  under- 
stood some  of  those  propnecies  as  typical  of  the  Messiah,  and,  at 
the  time  of  delivering  those  prophecies,  gave  intimations  that  they 
were  thus  to  be  referred  :  That  accordingly  the  Jews  acknowledge, 
that  there  were  types  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  that 
there  were  types  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  Jews  understand  many  texts  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Chris- 
tians do,  which  are  plainly  typical ;  and  he  shows,  that  there  were 
good  reasons  for  covering  some  of  the  events  relating  to  the  Messiah 
under  the  veil  of  types,  which  were  not  to  be  fully  explained  till  the 
age  in  which  they  were  fulfilled. 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  texts  pretended 
by  the  author  of  the  Grounds  to  be  misapplied.  He  justly  observes, 
that  if  the  principal  characters  of  the  Messiah  be  evidently  found  in 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  to  the  same  intent  for  which  they  are  cited  by 
Christ  and  bis  apostles,  it  is  unreasonable  to  quit  a  certain  truth. 
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because  eveiy  individual  circumstance  is  not  equally  clear ;  and  it 
doth  not  plainly  appear  at  this  time  how  two  or  three  authorities  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah.  And  that  the  expression,  that  it  might 
be  Jut/Uiedy  on  which  the  author  layeth  so  great  a  stress,  was 
sometimes  designed  by  the  Jews  to  mean  no  more  than  that  some- 
thing answered  alike  in  both  cases,  or  that  there  was  a  suitableness 
in  the  cause  or  circumstance  of  one  event  to  the  other ;  and  he  shows, 
that  the  same  way  of  speaking  coniinueth  among  the  Jews  to  this 

day- 

With  regard  to  the  allegorical  way,  he  observes,  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  condescension  to  the  Jewish  Christians  that  St.  Paul  at 
all  used  it ;  but  that  nothing  can  be  more  false  and  disingenuous, 
than  to  pretend  that  he  never  used  any  other  way  of  reasonmg  than 
this.  Finally,  he  thinks  it  may  be  allowed,  that,  considering  the 
illustrious  attestations  given  to  our  Saviour,  which  plainly  showed 
that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  his  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecies ought  to  be  acquiesced  in ;  since  he  wrought  his  miracles  by 
the  same  spirit  by  which  those  prophecies  were  delivered ;  and  he 
instances  in  several  prophecies,  the  interpretation  of  which  given  by 
our  Lord,  though  different  from  that  of  the  Jews,  was  actually  ful- 
filled and  verified  by  the  event 

There  was  another  learned  author  of  the  same  name  with  the 
bishop,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Samuel  Chandler,  who  also  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion,  in  a  book  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  published  in  1725,  8vo.  In  the  former  part  of 
that  work,  he  hath  a  discourse  on  the  nature  and  use  of  miracles  ; 
in  which,  after  having  stated  the  true  notion  of  a  miracle,  and  given 
the  characters  that  distinguish  true  miracles  from  false,  he  clearly 
vindicates  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  and  shows,  that  as  they  were 
circumstanced,  they  were  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine  mission. 
The  second  part  oi  the  same  book  is  particularly  designed  as  an 
answer  to  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  After  having  shown,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  not  the  only  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  very 
absurd  to  pretend,  as  that  author  had  done,  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  sole  canon  of  Christians,  he  clearly  evinceth,  that  many  of 
those  prophecies  had  a  farther  reference  than  to  the  times  when  they 
were  first  delivered  ;  and  particularly  that  they  contain  a  description 
of  a  great  and  good  person  to  proceed  from  David,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  sufferings,  should  be  highly  exalted,  and  under  whom 
true  religion  and  righteousness  should  be  more  extensive  than  befoi*e ; 
that  these  prophecies  relate  principally  to  a  spiritual  salvation  and 
deliverance ;  and  that  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time,  as  appeareth 
from  their  most  ancient  writings,  applied  many  of  those  prophecies 
to  the  Messiah.  He  next  treats  of  the  double  sense  of  prophecies, 
which  the  author  of  the  Grounds  had  ridiculed,  and  shows  that 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing,  that  as  some  prophecies  relate 
wholly  to  the  Messiah,  so  otners  may  relate  partly  to  his  time  and 
partly  to  the  times  when  they  were  first  discovei-ed  ;  and  that  this 
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double  sense  of  the  prophecies  was  originally  intended,  and  was  so 
understood  by  the  Jews.  He  accounts  for  the  particular  places  ex- 
cepted against  by  the  author  of  the  Grounds,  and  observes,  as  the 
bishop  had  done,  that  the  apostles  sometimes  quote  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  not  in  a  way  of  direct  proof,  but  to  illustrate  the 
argument  they  are  upon;  and  sometimes  by  way  of  accommodation, 
to  signify  a  correspondence  of  events,  and  to  describe  things  that 
happened  in  their  own  times,  by  expressions  derived  from  the  ancient 
prophetic  writings.  That  as  arguments  ad  hominem  have  been  al- 
ways allowed,  so  if  there  were  some  particular  passages  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  which  were  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Messiah, 
the  reference  of  which  was  not  so  natural  and  clear,  the  apostles 
were  fully  justifiable  in  applying  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  their  rea- 
souings  with  the  Jews,  as  far  as  they  did  agree  with  his  person  and 
character  :  but  that  there  are  few  mstances  of  this  kind ;  nor  did 
the  apostles  make  use  of  this  way  of  argument,  except  to  the  Jews 
or  Jewish  proselytes ;  and  even  to  them  they  did  not  put  the  chief 
stress  on  these,  but  laid  before  them  other  solid  and  substantial 
proofs  of  Christianity.  Finally,  if  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
quotations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  were  much  greater  than  they 
really  are,  yet  this  would  not  affect  the  credit  or  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  hath  so  many  evidences  to  support  it 

There  were  several  other  good  answers  published  to  the  Grounds, 
&c.  and  which  were  so  well  executed,  as  to  deserve  that  a  particular 
account  should  be  given  of  them,  if  my  prescribed  limits  would  allow. 
Among  others.  Dr.  Bullock's  sermons  were  very  justly  and  highly 
esteemed,  in  which  '*  the  reasoning  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  their 
defence  of  Christianity  is  considered.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  pre- 
face, taking  notice  of  the  false  representations  of  Christianity,  and 
of  the  apostles'  reasoning  in  defence  of  it,  in  a  book  entitled  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,** 
London,  8vo.  1725.  Dr.  Sykes  also  published  an  *'  £ssay  upon 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  wnerein  its  real  Foundation  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  shown,  occasioned  by  the  '  Discourse  of  the 
Grounds,' "  London,  8vo.  1725.  In  this  book  it  is  both  clearly 
proved,  that  there  are  some  direct  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah 
m  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  book  of  E^niel ;  and  there 
are  many  good  observations  to  show,  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  often  quote  passages  by  way  of  accommodation  and  allusion 
only ;  and  that  most  of  the  texts  produced  as  prophecies  by  the 
author  of  the  Grounds  are  of  this  kind.  To  these  may  be  added, 
an  ingenious  treatise  entitled,  ^  The  true  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Cnristian  Reli^on,  in  Opposition  to  the  false  ones  set  forth  in  a 
late  Book,  entitled  ^The  Grounds,  8ic.'"  London,  8vo,  1725. 
*'  Letters  to  the  Author  of  the  '  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,'  show- 
ing, that  Christianity  is  supported  by  Facts  well  attested ;  that  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  Chap.  vii.  14,  in  their  literal  Sense  are  a  Prophecy 
of  the  Birth  and  Conception  of  the  Messias;  and  that  the  Gospel- 
Application  of  several  other  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament  is  just/' 
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by  John  Greene^  8vo,  London,  1726.  Mr.  Whiston  also  published, 
"  The  literal  Accomplishment  of  Scripture-Propheciep,  being  a  full 
Answer  to  a  late  '  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,  &c.* "  London,  8vo, 
1724 :  and  he  afterwards  published  "  A  Supplement  to  the  literal 
Accomplishment  of  the  Scripture-Prophecies/'  London,  8vo.  1725. 
It  may  be  proper  also  to  mention  a  book,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  Grounds^  &c.  though  not  directly  in  answer  to  it,  entitled,  *'  The 
Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in  the  several  Ages  of  the  Church,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  liiis  is  an  excellent  per- 
formnnce,  in  which  a  regular  series  of  prophecy  is  deduced  through 
the  several  ages  from  the  beginning,  and  its  great  usefulness  shown. 
The  various  degrees  of  light  are  distinctly  marked  out,  which  were 
saccessively  communicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  great 
ends  of  reli^on,  and  the  designs  of  Providence,  till  those  great 
events  to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  subservient  should  receive 
their  accomplishment.  There  was  another  valuable  book,  which, 
though  not  published  till  some  years  after,  may  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  designed  against  the  (irouiids,  &c.  viz.  '^  The  Argument 
from  Prophecy,  in  Proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  vindicated,  in 
some  Considerations  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  Moses 
Lowman,  London,  8vo.  1733.  The  last  book  I  shall  here  take 
notice  of,  as  published  on  this  occasion,  was  ''A  Review  of  the 
Controversy  between  the  Author  of  the  '  Discourse  of  the  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  '  and  his  Adversaries,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Author/'  Bvo.  1726,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffrey.  This  is 
drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  judicious  manner,  and  was  deservedly  well 
esteemed. 

The  author  of  the  Grounds,  8cc.  thought  fit,  in  1727,  to  publish 
a  second  book,  which  was  to  pass  for  a  defence  of  his  first,  in  answer 
to  his  several  adversaries,  and  particularly  to  the  bishop  of  Lich- 
Jield.  It  was  entitled,  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Piojahecy  comidered. 
In  this  book  he  very  shghtly  passeth  over  the  chief  things  he  ought 
to  have  proved,  and  on  which  in  his  former  book  he  had  laid  the 
greatest  stress.  Instead  of  confirming  what  he  had  so  positively 
asserted  before,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the 
only  proof  on  which  Chnstianity  is  founded,  he  only  shows  that 
th^  are  part  of  the  proof  insisted  on  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
and  most  disingenuously  supposes,  that  his  adversaries  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  any  proofs  at  all.  He  had  affirmed  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  none  of  the  ancient  Jews  ever  understood  any  of  those 
¥rophecie8  of  the  Messiah,  which  are  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 
estament;  but  the  utmost  that  he  now  attempts  to  show  is,  that 
some  of  those  prophecies  were  not  understood  oy  the  ancient  Jews 
of  the  Messiah;  and  even  for  this  he  can  give  no  other  reason  than 
that  some  of  the  modem  Jews  do  not  so  apply  them.  He  has  no- 
thing now  to  pmve,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  only  canon  of 
Christians/ or  that  the  allegorical  sense  is  the  only  sense  of  pro- 
phecies intended  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.   And  whereas  his 
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answerers  had  urged,  that  though  most  of  the  prophecies  applied  in 
the  New  Testament  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  literally  fulfilled 
in  him,  yet  some  particular  passages  might  be  used  only  in  a  way  of 
illustration  and  accommodation,  and  not  as  direct  proofs ;  he  sets 
himself,  as  his  manner  is,  with  a  mighty  pomp  of  quotations,  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  the  apostles'  method  of  citing 

Erophecies  was  nothing  but  a  mere  accommodation  of  phrases,  as  if 
is  adversaries  had  held,  that  all  the  passages  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old  were  applied  only  by  way  of  accommodation, 
which  not  one  of  them  ever  asserted.  He  puts  on  an  appearance  of 
answering  what  the  bishop  had  alleged  concerning  the  general  and 
constant  tradition,  which  had  obtained  among  the  Jews  with  regard 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  he  considers  the  twelve  prophecies  that  learned 
writer  had  produced,  as  literally  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah.  But  any 
one  that  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  what  he  hath  here  offered 
with  the  book  he  pretends  to  answer,  will  find  how  little  he  has 
been  able  to  say  that  is  really  to  the  purpose,  and  how  far  he  has 
been  from  invalidating  the  proofs  which  had  been  brought.  He 
often  slips  over  the  most  material  things  that  had  been  urged,  and 
as  the  bishop  afterwards  complained,  takes  no  more  notice  of  them 
than  if  he  had  not  read  them.  If  he  can  but  find  a  single  passage 
in  any  Jewish  or  Christian  writer,  though  but  a  modern  one.  and 
contrary  to  the  general  consent  of  interpreters,  this  is  laid  hold  on 
to  set  aside  the  bishop *s  interpretation,  and  to  show  that  the  Jews 
did  not  generally  understand  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  or  apply  it 
to  him,  though  clear  evidence  had  been  produced  that  they  so  ap- 
plied it. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  the  Literal  Scheme,  S^c.  which  the  author 
has  so  much  laboured,  as  that  where  he  hath  collected  together  all 
he  could  meet  with  against  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  the  pmphecies  contained  there.  This  occasioned  a 
second  answer  from  the  learned  bishop,  entitled,  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," published  in  1728,  in  which  he  hath  largely  and  very 
solidly  vmdicated  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  the  application  of  the  prophecies  there  contained  to  the  Messiah, 
against  the  author's  objections;  and  hath  also  fully  obviated  what- 
soever he  had  farther  advanced  against  the  antiquity  and  univer- 
sality of  the  tradition  and  expectation  among  the  Jews>concerning 
the  Messiah.  The  learned  Dr.  Rogers  had  before  this  published  his 
very  valuable  sermons  on  the  Necessity  of  divine  Reve/ation,  and 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  "  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
preface,  with  some  remarks  on  a  late  book,  entitled.  The  Scheme  of 
Literal  Prophecy  considered,^  London,  1727,  8vo.  Soon  after 
which,  there  came  out  an  ingenious  pamphlet,  entitled,  ''  The  true 
Grounds  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Messiah,"  in  two  letters  by 
Philalethes^  London,  17*27,  said  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Sykes.  Dr. 
Bullock  also  appeared  a^in  to  great  advanta<j;e  in  this  controversy, 
in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Reasoning  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
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viDdicated,  in  two  parts.     1.  A   Defence  of  the  Argument    from 
Miracles,  proving  the  Argument  from  Proplufcy  not  necessary  to  a 
rational  Defence  of  our  Religion.     2.  A  Defence  of  the  Argument 
from  Prophecy,  proving  the  Christian  Scheme  to  havt;  a  rational 
Foundation  upon  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament/'  in  answer 
to  a  book  intitled,  •'  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,*' 
London,  1728,  8vo.     In  this  book.  Dr.  BullocM||nds  c^reat  fault 
with  our  author's  way  of  managing  the  argument;  he  observes,  that 
he  has  not  only  "  raked  together  the  unguarded  expressions  of  in- 
genious men,  but  by  altermg,  adding  to,  and  curtailing!:  passaires 
referred  to,  and  by  other  disingenuous  methods  unbecoming  a  man 
of  honour  and  sincerity,  wresteth  them  to  purposes  apparently  con- 
trary to  their  true  import."     And  yet  no  man  had  raised  a  louder 
oulcry  against  the  clergy,  for  abusing,  corrupting,  and  mangling  of 
authors  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  than  this  gentleman  had  done 
in  his  Discourse  of  Freethinking.     The  bishop,  in  his   Vindication, 
makes    the   same   complaint   against   him;    so  does   Dr.    Samuel 
Chandler,  who  published,  on  this  occasion,  a  judicious  *'  V^indica- 
tion  of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies,  and 
their  Application  to  Jesus  Christ;"  in  answer  to  the  objections  of 
the  author  of  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered ,  London, 
1728,  8vo.    About  the  same  time  was  published,  *'  Christianity  the 
Perfection  of  all  Religion,  natural  and  revealed ;  wherein  some  of 
the  principal  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  shown  to  belong  to  him  in  the  literal  Sense,  in  Opposition 
to  the  Attempts  of  the  Literal  Scheme,''  &c.  by  Thomas  Jeffreys, 
London,  1728.     I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  observing,  that  this 
attack  against  Christianity,  though  carried  on  with  great  art  as  well 
as  malice,  produced  this  advantage,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  a  full 
and   accurate  examination  into  the  nature,  design,  and  extent  of 
many  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  to  tlie  placing  some 
difficult  passages  in  a  clearer  light. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Mr.  Woolston*8  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour. —  Under  pretence  of  standing 
op  for  the  allegorical  Sense  of  Scripture,  he  endeavours  absolutely  to  destroy  the 
Truth  of  the  Facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels. — His  disingenuous  Representation  of  the 
Sense  of  the  Fathers  on  this  Head,  and  his  false  Quotations. —  He  charges  the 
Acooonts  given  of  Christ's  Miracles  as  absurd,  false,  and  incredible. — His  gro<is 
and  pro&ne  Bufibonry,  and  base  Reflections  on  the  Character  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
jet  be  pretends  a  Zeal  for  his  Honour  and  Messiahsliip — A  Specimen  of  his  way 
of  Renioning  with  regard  to  several  of  Christ's  Miracles,  and  his  Resurrection. — 
Many  good  Answers  published  against  him. 

Sib, 
I    HAVE  already  taken  notice   of  several  attempts,   which  were 
manifestly  intended  to  subvert  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  our 
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holy  religion.  The  last  that  was  mentioned  was,  that  of  the  author 
of  the  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, who,  under  pretence  of  setting  Christianity  on  a  sure  and 
solid  foundation,  haid  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  hath  no  founda- 
tion at  all ;  that  it  is  founded  wholly  on  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
Ehecies,  taken  not  in  a  literal,  but  merely  in  an  allegorical,  i.  e.  as 
e  plainly  designed  it,  in  a  false  sense,  contrary  to  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  prophecies  themselves.  In  opposition  to  him  it  was 
clearly  shown,  that  many  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  are 
justly  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  their  pro|>er  and  literal  sense.  Be- 
sides wliich  it  was  ursjed,  that  there  were  other  solid  proofs  of 
Christianity,  particularly  that  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and  the  illustrious  attestations  given  to 
him  from  heaven,  were  evident  proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  And 
now,  under  pretence  of  acting  the  part  of  a  moderator  in  this  con- 
troversy, a  new  antagonist  arose,  Mr.  Woolston,  who  endeavoured 
to  allegorize  away  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  as  Mr.  Collins  had 
done  the  prophecies.  This  he  first  attempted  in  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled,  A  Moderator  between  an  Injidel  and  an  Apostate ;  and  in  two 
Supplements  to  it ;  and  afterwards  more  largely  in  six  Discourses  on 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  which  were  successively  published  at 
different  times,  in  the  years  1727,  1728,  and  1729  ;  tne  design  of  all 
which  is  to  show,  that  the  accounts  of  the  great  facts  recorded  in 
the  gospels  are  to  be  understood  wholly  in  a  mystical  and  allegorical 
sense;  and  that,  taken  in  the  literal  and  historical  sense,  they  are 
false,  absurd,  and  fictitious.  This  attempt  he  hath  carried  on  with 
greater  rudeness  and  insolence  than  any  of  those  that  appeared  be- 
fore him.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  even  where  he  unhappily  sets 
up  ridicule  as  the  test  and  criterion  of  truth,  expresseth  his  disap- 
probation of  scurrilous  huffoonry^  gross  raillery,  and  an  illiberal  kind 
of  wit.  And  if  there  ever  was  any  performance  to  which  these  cha- 
racters might  be  justly  applied,  it  is  this  of  Mr.  Woolston.  The 
same  noble  writer  observes,  that  to  manage  a  debate  so  as  to  offend 
the  public  ear,  is  to  be  wanting  in  that  respect  that  is  due  to  the 

society ; and  that  tvhat  is  contrary  to  good  breediuff  is,  in  this  re- 

spect,  as  contrary  to  liberty.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  ^^r.  Woolston 's 
writings  by  this  rule,  they  are  as  inconsistent  with  a  just  liberty,  as 
they  certainly  are  with  good  breeding  and  decency. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  he  endeavours  to  answer  the  de- 
sign he  hath  in  view.  The  one  is,  by  showing  that  the  literal  sense 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles  is  denied  by  the  most  ancient  and  vener- 
able writers  of  the  Christian  church;  the  other  is,  by  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  gospels,  taken  in  the  literal 
sense.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  he  hath  with  great  pomp 
produced  many  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  for  whom  he  professeth 
the  profoundest  veneration;  and,  by  a  Strang  disingenuity,  endea- 
vourtth  to  represent  them  as  absolutely  denymg  the  facts  themselves 
related  in  the  gospel;  because,  according  to  a  custom  which  then 
obtained,  they  added  to  the  literal,  a  spiritual  and  all^orical  sense, 
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took  occasion  from  thence  to  make  pious  ullusions.  He  pro- 
letby  that  if  we  will  adhere  to  the  fathers,  the  gospel  is  in  ho  sort 
teral  story;  and  that  t/te  historic  of  Jesus*s  life  is  only  an  emblc- 
ical  representation  of  his  spiritual  life  in  the  souls  of  men.  Rut  it 
ertain,  and  was  evidently  proired  by  his  learned  answerers,  that  in 
ng  the  allegorical  and  mystical  sense^  the  fathers  first  siipp.')se(i 
literal  sense,  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  facts,  and  upon  theni 
!t  their  allegorical  interpretations.  It  is  acknowledged^  that  ir) 
»  they  often  exceeded  just  bounds,  and  too  much  iiidul|rcd  the 
aries  of  a  pious  fancy;  but  to  pretend,  that  they  intended  to 
y  that  the  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelists  were  nwliy  done,  is 
of  the  most  confident  impositions  that  were  ever  put  upon  inan- 
j;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  author  himseu  was  sen- 
B  of  this.  Many  glaring  instances  of  unfairness  anri  disingenuity 
lis  quotations  from  the  fathers  were  plainly  proved  uj)on  him.  It 
shown,  that  he  hath  quoted  books  generally  allowed  to  be  spu- 
B,  as  the  genuine  v/orks  of  the  fathers;  and  hath,  by  false  trans- 
ins  and  injurious  interpolations,  and  foisting  in  of  words,  done 
hat  was  in  his  power  to  pervert  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  he 
ies;  and  that  sometimes  he  interprets  them  in  a  manner  dirxtly 
rary  to  their  own  declared  sense,  in  the  very  passages  he  appeafs 
is  would  have  appeared,  if  he  had  fairly  produced  the  whole 
age. 

,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  author  who  was  capable  of 
I  a  conduct  should  stick  at  no  methods  to  expose  and  misreprc* 

the  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of  our  Saviour's  miracles. 
er  pretence  of  shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  literal  and  historical 
e  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels,  he  hath  given  himself  an 
istrained  license  in  invective  anu  abuse.  The  books  of  the 
igehsts,  and  the  facts  there  related,  he  hath  treated  in  a  strain 
w  and  coarse  buffoonery,  and  with  an  insolence  and  scurrility 

is  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  He  asserts,  that  they  are  full  of 
^obahilities,  incredibilities,  and  gross  absurdities :  that  they  are 
**  Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and  thinj^s,  that  out  of  the  ro- 
ce  never  had  a  being :  that  neither  the  fathers,  nor  the  apostles, 
fesus  himself,  meant  that  his  miracles  should  be  taken  in  the 
1I9  but  in  the  mystical  and  parabolical  sense."  And  he  expressly 
tres,  that  *'  if  Jesus's  miracles,  literally  taken,  will  not  abide  the 
of  sense  and  reason,  they  must  be  rejected,  and  Jesus's  autho- 
along  with  them."*  He  casteth  several  reflections  on  our 
yed  l^rd,  so  base  and  scurrilous,  that  they  cannot  but  bo  ex- 
tdy  offensive  to  a  Christian  ear;  and  which  even  sober  heathens, 
V  of  whom  regarded  him  as  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  virtue, 
kl  have  been  ashamed  of;  and  yet  this  author  charges  the 
Dp  of  London  with  ignorance  or  malice,  in  representing  him  as 
tier  in  favour  of  injidelitt/.  He  declares,  that  he  is  the  *' far- 
t  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of  infidels  or 
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deists ;"  and  that  he  "  writes  not  for  the  service  of  infidelity,  which 
has  no  place  in  his  heart,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and 
in  defence  of  Christianity."  The  like  declarations  he  frequently 
repeateth.  He  ends  his  fourth  discourse  on  our  Saviour's  miracles 
with  avowing,  that  his  design  in  these  his  discourses  is  **  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  truth  and  of  the  Messiahship  of  the  holy  Jesus,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever,  Amen."  He  concluaes  his  sixth  discourse 
in  the  same  manner,  and  expresses  himself  in  his  first  and  second 
Defence  to  the  like  purpose.  Any  one  that  compares  these  decla- 
rations with  the  whole  strain  of  his  discourses,  will  be  apt  to  enter- 
tain the  worst  opinion  imaginable  of  the  writer's  sincerity ;  and  the 
most  extensive  charity  will  scarce  be  able  to  acquit  him  from  the 
most  gross  and  shocking  prevarication. 

But  not  to  insist  farther  on  this,  one  would  have  expected,  that, 
after  all  the  clamours  he  hath  raised  against  the  evangelical  accounts 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  he  should  have  had  some  formidable  ob- 
jections to  produce ;  and  yet,  when  stripped  of  the  ridiculous  turn 
he  hath  given  them,  they  are,  except  some  few  difficulties,  which 
are  far  from  being  new,  and  have  been  solidly  answered,  contemp- 
tibly vain  and  trifling.  It  is  an  objection  he  frequently  repeats 
against  what  we  are  told  concerning  our  Saviour's  curing  the 
diseased,  the  blind,  the  lame,  &cc.  that  the  evangelists  have  not 
given  us  an  exact  account  of  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  their  dis- 
tempers, as  physicians  and  surgeons  would  have  done,  that  we  might 
know  whether  the  cure  was  supernatural.  And  if  they  had  done 
this,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  improved  as  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  art  and  contrivance  in  the  relaters,  and  as  no  way  consistent 
with  that  honest,  artless  simplicity  of  narmtion,  for  which  the  evan- 
gelists are  so  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  man  that 
was  born  blind,  he  finds  fault  that  our  Saviour  did  not  cure  him 
with  a  word  speaking,  which  he  says  would  have  been  a  great  and 
real  miracle;  and  if  he  nad  done  so,  as  he  did  in  several  other  cases, 
this  writer  would  have  been  as  far  from  believing  it  as  before.  He 
will  have  it,  that,  under  pretence  of  anointing  the  blind  man's  eyes 
with  clay  and  spittle,  Jesus  made  use  of  a  sovereign  balsam  which 
wrought  the  cure;  and  supposes,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
whole  story,  that  his  blindness  was  only  a  slight  disorder  of  the 
eyes,  which  was  wearing  away  with  age,  and  that  therefore  the  re- 
storing him  to  his  sight  was  no  mii*acle  at  all,  though  the  man  him- 
self, his  parents,  and  friends  that  had  known  him  all  along,  and  the 
chief  priests  and  pharisees,  who  made  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  case, 
could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  a  very  great  one.  Our 
Saviour's  discovering  to  the  Samaritan  woman  the  secrets  of  her 
past  life,  which  convinced  her  of  his  being  a  prophet,  and  from 
whence  he  took  occasion  to  give  her  the  most  excellent  instructions 
concerning  the  nature  of  true  religion,  passes  with  this  writer  for  the 
trick  of  a  fortune-teller.  And  whereas  it  appeareth  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  evangelist,  that  the  Samaritans  looked  for  the  Mes- 
siah under  the  idea  of  a  divine  teacher,  and  the   Saviour  of  the 
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v?orld,  he  represents  it  as  if  they  expected  the  Messiah,  not  as  a 
prince  or  a  prophet,  but  a  conjuror  only.  Several  other  instances 
mi^ht  be  produced,  in  which  lie  addeth  or  varieth  circumstances, 
and  altereth  the  story  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  that  he  may 
take  occasion  to  place  it  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

It  is  a  remarkable  concession  which  is  made  by  him  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  fifth  Discourse,  that  "  it  will  be  granted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  restoring  a  person  indisputably  dead  to  life  is  a  stupendous 
miracle ;  and  that  two  or  three  such  miracles,  well-attested  and  cre- 
dibly reported,  are  enough  to  conciliate  the  belief,  that  the  author 
of  them  was  a  divine  agent,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  God."^ 
Three  miracles  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the  gospel  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Jesus :  viz.  his  raising  Jairus's  daughter,  the  widow's 
son  at  Nairn,  and  Lazarus.  And  what  has  our  author  to  object 
against  these  accounts  ?  He  objects  in  general  against  them  all, 
that  the  persons  raised  ought  to  have  been  magistrates  or  persons 
of  eminence.  But  the  raismg  such  persons  would  not  have  been  so 
agreeable  to  the  rest  of  our  Saviour's  conduct  and  character,  who 
shunned  what  might  have  the  appearance  of  ostentation,  or  be 
looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  make  an  interest  with  the  m-eat.  He 
farther  objects,  that  the  persons  that  were  raised  should  have  told 
what  they  had  seen  and  done  in  the  separate  state.  And  if  the 
evangelists  had  been  romantic  writers  that  wanted  to  amuse  their 
readers  with  strange  stories,  they  might  probably  have  inserted 
some  things  of  this  kind  into  their  accounts;  but  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  plain  facts,  as  far  as  they  knew  them,  which  they 
have  related  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  He  objects  particularly 
against  the  story  of  raising  Jairus's  daughter,  because  she  was  but  a 
girl  of*  twelve  years  old ;  as  if  the  raising  one  of  that  age  was  not  as 
great  a  miracle  as  if  she  had  been  twenty.  He  next  pretends  that 
she  was  only  i/t  a^V;  though  all  the  persons  about  her,  and  her 
nearest  relations,  were  satisfied  that  she  was  dead, and  were  making 
the  usual  preparations  for  her  funeral.  It  is  enough  with  him  to 
discredit  the  story  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Naim  from  the 
dead,  that  he  was  not  a  person  of  importance,  but  a  youth,  and  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman  ;  and  he  has  with  great  sagacity  discovered, 
that  Jesus's  accidental  meeting  the  corpse,  and  touching  the  bier, 
is  a  plain  proof  that  it  was  all  a  contrivance  between  him  and  the 
young  man.  To  mention  such  objections  is  to  confute  them.  But 
perhaps  he  hath  stronger  ones  to  produce  against  the  story  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  he  pronounceth  to  be  such  a  contex- 
tare  of  folly  and  frauds  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  romantic  hisr 
lory  ;  and  yet  the  principal  objection  he  hath  to  oifer  is  no  more 
than  this,  that  three  of  the  evangelists  have  not  mentioned  it.  But 
no  argument  can  be  drawn  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  from  their 
silence,  since  it  is  evident  that  they  never  designed  or  pretended  to 
record  all  the  remarkable  miracles  which  our  Saviour  wrought;  and 
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St.  John,  \^ho  was  an  eye-witness,  and  who  chiefly  takeih  notice  of 
the  things  which  the  others  had  omitted,  hath  given  us  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  particular  account  of  it.  Among  the  circumstances  which 
Mr.  Wooiston  looks  upon  to  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  that  story,  one 
is,  that  we  are  told,  Jesus  wept.  This  was  a  sign  of  his  great 
humanity,  and  the  goodness  of  his  temper  ;  but  our  author  thinks 
a  stoical  apathy  would  have  become  him  better.  Another  is,  that 
Jesus  called  to  Lazarus  with  a  loud  voice  to  come  forth  ;  which  was 
certainly  very  proper,  that  all  who  were  present  might  attend  and 
observe.  And  what  is  very  odd,  he  makes  Lazarus's  being  bound 
in  grave  clothes^  and  having  his  head  bound  about  with  a  napkin,  to 
be  a  very  suspicious  sign  that  he  had  not  been  really  dead  ;  and 
very  wisely  has  found  out,  that  Lazarus  by  a  concert  with  Jesus, 
who  was  at  a  considerable  distance  when  it  happened,  contrived  to 
be  buriedy  and  lie  in  the  grave  four  days,  that  Jesus  might  have 
the  honour  of  seeming  to  raise  him  up  from  the  dead.  And  because 
the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  Jesus,  and  he  withdrew  for  a  while 
from  their  rage,  this  is  produced  as  a  proof,  that  the  Jews  knew  he 
was  guilty  of  a  fraud,  and  that  he  himself  was  conscious  of  it; 
whereas  it  appears  from  the  whole  account,  that  their  taking  counsel 
to  put  him  to  death  was  owing  to  their  being  sensible  of  tne  great- 
ness of  the  miracle,  and  that  it  was  too  evident  to  be  denied,  and 
was  likely  to  draw  the  people  after  him. 

The  objections  which  he  makes  in  the  person  of  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
against  the  evangelical  story  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  which  he 
declare! h  to  be  a  complication  of  absurdities,  incoherences,  and  con-' 
tradictions,  are  equally  frivolous.  He  insinuates,  that  the  guards 
set  by  the  Roman  governor,  at  the  desire  of  the  chief  priests,  to 
watcn  the  body  of  Jesus,  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed  or  inloxi* 
cated  by  the  disciples ;  in  which  he  is  more  quick-sighted  than  the 
chief  priests  and  pharisees,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned,  who, 
it  is  plain,  suspected  no  such  thing;  in  which  case,  instead  of  ex- 
cusing, they  would  have  endeavoured  to  get  them  severely  punished. 
But  what  he  seems  to  lay  the  principal  stress  upon  is,  a  supposed 
covenant  between  the  chief  priests  and  Jesus's  disciples,  that  the 
seal  with  which  the  stone  of  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  was  sealed 
should  not  be  broken,  till  the  three  days  were  entirely  passed ;  and 
that  therefore  the  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  and 
breaking  the  seal  before  the  three  days  were  ended,  was  a  breach  of 
that  covenant,  and  a  proof  of  an  imposture.  A  most  extraordinary 
conceit  this !  as  if  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  would  have  troubled  them- 
selves to  enter  into  a  concert  with  Jesus's  disciples,  whom  they 
hated  and  despised,  and  who  at  that  time  had  hid  themselves  for 
fear  of  them,  and  were  fled ;  or  as  if  such  a  covenant  could  bind 
our  Lord  from  rising  when  he  judged  Attest  As  to  that  part  of 
the  objection  which  supposes,  that  he  ought  to  have  lain  in  the 
^rave,  according  to  his  own  prediction,  three  whole  days  and  nights, 
it  proceeds  from  a  real  or  afi'ectcd  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  phrase* 
ology.     This  is  a  modem  objection.     The  ancient  enemies  oi  Chris^ 
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tianity  did  not  pretend  ibat  Jesus  rose  before  the  time  prefixed ;  for 
tliey  very  well  knew  that,  according  to  a  way  of  speaking  usual 
among  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  his  rising  again  on  any  part  of 
the  third  day  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  prediction.  1  his  matter 
was  set  in  a  clear  light  in  The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  yet  the  objec- 
tion was  again  repeated  by  the  author  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
considered,  and  was  so  fully  exposed  by  the  learned  answerers,  that 
one  would  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.* 

Mr.  Woolston  makes  it  also  a  great  objection  against  the  truth  of 
Jesus's  resurrection,  that  he  did  not  ^hew  himselt  after  his  death  to 
the  chief-priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews.     And  indeed  there  is  no 
objection  with  which  the  deistical  writers  have  made  a  greater  noise 
than  this.     It  is  urged  particularly  by  the  author  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  considered ;  but,  above  all,  Mr.  Chubb  has  insisted  upon  it 
at  large,  and  with  great  confidence,  in  his  posthumous  works,  voki. 
p.  337,  and  seq.     And  yet  good  reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  it 
was  not  proper  that  it  should  be  so.     Considering  the  cruel  and  in* 
veterate  malice  they  had  shewn  against  Jesus,  and  the  power  of 
their  prejudices,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  hubmitting  to  the 
evidence.     They  had  attributed  his  miracles  to  the  power  of  the 
devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  of  which  they  had 
full  information,  only  put  them  upon  attempting  to  destroy  him. 
Instead  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers, 
they  endeavoured  to  stifle  it.     And  if  Jesus  had  bhewn  himself  to 
them  after  his  passion,  and  they  had  pretended  it  was  a  specti-e  or 
a  delusion,  and  had  still  refused  to  acknowledge  him  after  this,  it 
would  have  been  insisted  upon  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection.     But  let  us  suppose  that  Jesus  had  not 
only  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  but  that  they  them- 
selves had  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, and  had  owned  him  fpr  their  Messiah,  and  brought  the  body 
of  the  Jewish  nation  into  it;  can  it  be  imagined  that  they  who  now 
make  that  objection  would  have  been  satisfied  ?     It  may  rather  be 
supposed,  that  those  great  men's  coming  into  it  would  have  been 
represented  as  a  proof  that  all  was  artifice  and  iaiposture;  and  that 
the  design  was  to  spirit  up  the  people  against  the  Koman  govern- 
ment, and  carry  on  some  political  scheme,  under  pretence  of  restor- 
ing the  kingdom  to  Israel.     The  whole  would  have  been  treated  as 
a  national  Jewish  affair,  a  thing  concerted  between  the  chief  priests 
and  the  disciples  ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  greater  clamour 
raised  against  it  than  there  is  now.     I  am  persuaded  that  the  evi- 
dence which  was  actually  given  of  Christ's   resurrection  by  the 
apostles  and  disciples  of  Chnst,  in  opposition  to  their  own  preju- 
dices, and  to  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Jewish  chief  priests 
and  rulers,  and  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  to  which  their 
testimony  to  it  exposed  them,  was  much  more  convincing  and  less 

•  See  the  Evidence  of  tbe  Resurrection  cleared,  p.  64,  8ec.  and  Mr.  Chandler's  Wit- 
nenes  of  the  Reiarrcction  re-examined,  p.  14^19. 
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exceptionable  than  it  would  have  been,  if  they  had  had  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  of  the  greatest  interest  and  authority  among  them. 

What  has  been  mentioned  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  this 
writer's  objections  against  the  accounts  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
recorded  in  tlie  evangelists;  and  he  might  by  the  same  way  of 
management,  by  arbitrary  suppositions,  and  adding  or  altering  cir- 
cumstauci'S  as  he  judged  proper,  have  proved  the  most  authentic 
accounts  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  history  to  be  false  and  incredible. 
He  might  at  the  same  rate  of  arguing  have  undertaken  to  prove, 
tkat  there  was  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  or 
that  they  were  only  allegorical  persons,  and  that  Christianity  was 
never  planted  or  propagated  in  the  world  at  all. 

This  extraordinary  writer  thought  fit  to  begin  his  second  Dis- 
course on  our  Saviour's  miracles,  with  boasting,  that  none  of  the 
clergy  had  published  their  exceptions  against  what  he  had  offered 
in  his  first;  and  that  this  shewed  that  his  cause  was  just,  and  his 
arguments  and  authorities  unanswerable.  But  he  did  not  continue 
long  unanswered  ;  many  learned  adversaries  soon  appeared  against 
him,  but  they  were  far  from  imitating  him  in  his  low  and  scurrilous 
way  of  treating  the  subject.  They  shewed  themselves  as  much 
superior  in  the  temper,  calmness,  and  solid  and  serious  manner  of 
treating  the  argument,  as  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause.  They 
considered  even  his  most  trifling  objections,  and  whatever  things  he 
had  urged,  that  had  any  real  or  seeming  difficulty  in  them  (and 
some  such  things  must  be  expected  in  ancient  writings,  which  re- 
late to  times  and  customs  different  from  ours,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  facts  of  an  extraordinary  nature),  were  coolly  examined, 
and  fully  obviated. 

The  late  worthy  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Gibson,  published  on  this 
occasion  an  excellent  pastoral  letter,  written,  as  all  his  are,  with 
great  clearness  and  strength.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Ilocljester,  published  The 
Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated  y  in  four  parts,  which  came  out  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  year  1729,  and  were  deservedly  much  esteemed. 
But  the  largest  answer  was  that  by  Dr.  Smallbrook,  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  This  learned  work  is  intitled, 
*'  A  Vindication  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles,  in  which  Mr.  Woolston's 
Discourses  on  them  are  particularly  examined  ;  his  pretended  Au- 
thority of  the  Fathers  against  the  Truth  of  the  literal  Sense  are  set 
in  a  just  Light,  and  his  Objections,  in  point  of  Reason,  answered" 
— London,  1729.  There  were  other  good  answers  published,  which 
also  took  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Woolston's  Discourses;  such  were 
Mr.  Bay's  •'  Vindication  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles,"  in  two  parts, 
the  first  published  in  1727,  the  second  in  1729 ;  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son's **  Conference  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  published  in 
1730,  an  ingenious  and  solid  performance.  Besides  which  there 
v^cre  several  excellent  pamphlets,  that  were  designed  to  vindicate 
some  particular  miracles  against  Mr.  Woolston*s  exceptions.     Such 
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were  Mr.  Atkinson's  ''Vindication  of  the  literal  Sense  of  three 
Miracles  of  Christ — ^his  taming  Water  into  Wine — his  whipping 
the  Buyers  and  Sellers  out  of  the  Temple — and  his  exorcising  the 
Devils  out  of  two  Men — against  Mr.  Woolston's  Objections,  in  his 
first  and  second  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour ;  in  three 
Letters  to  a  Friend,"  London,  8vo.,  1729.     Dr.  Harris's  two  ser- 
mons on  the  "Reasonableness  of  believing  in  Christ, and  the  Un- 
reasonableness of  Infidelity;    with  an  Appendix,  containing  brief 
remarks  upon  the  case  of  Lazarus ;  relating  to  Mr.  Woolston's  fifth 
Discourse  of  Miracles,"   London,  8vo.,    1729.     That  discourse  of 
Mr.  Woolston  was  also  animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Simon  Brown, 
in  a  treatise  written  with  great  smartness  and  spirit,  intitled,  '^  A 
fit  Rebuke  to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  in  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wool- 
ston's  fifth  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour ;  with  a  Pre- 
face concerning   the  Prosecution   of  such   Writers   by   the  Civil 
Power,"  London,  8vo.,  1732.     The  following  tracts  also  deserve 
special  notice,  as  being  written  with  great  clearness  and  Judement. 
"  A    Vindication  of  three  of  our  blessed  Saviour's   Miracles,   in 
Answer  to  the  Objections  of  Mr.  Woolston's  fifth  Discourse  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  by  Nathaniel  Lardner,  now  Dr.  Lardner, 
London,  1729.     "  A  Defence  of  the  Scripture  History,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  resurrection  of  Jairus's  Daughter,  the  Widow's  Son 
at  Nairn,  and  Lazarus ;  in  answer  to  Mr.  Woolston's  fifth   Dis- 
course,** London,  1729.     This  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Henry,  who  afterwards  published  "  A  Discourse  on  our  Saviour's 
miraculous  Power  of  Healing;  in  which  the  six  Cases  excepted 
against  by  Mr.  Woolston  are  considered  ;  being  a  Continuation  of 
the  Defence  of  Scripture  History,"  London,   1730.     And  as  Mr. 
Woolston  had  bent  his  efforts  with  a  particular  virulence  against 
the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord,  this  was  fully  and  distinctly 
considered,  especially  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  entitled,  "The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,"     London,  1729,  which  has  been  very  justly 
admired  for  the  polite  and  uncommon  turn,  as  well  as  the  judicious 
way  of  treating  the  subject.     There  were  also  published  on  the  same 
occasion,  "  An  Answer  to  the  Jewish  Rabbi's  two  Letters  against 
Christ's  Resurrection,  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead  ;  with 
some  observations    on    Mr.    Woolston's    own   Reflections   on  our 
Saviour's  conduct,"  London,   1729.     ''  An  impartial  Examination 
and  full  Confutation  of  the  Arguments  brought  by  Mr.  Woolston's 

iretended  Rabbi  against  the  Truth  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection," 
.ondon,  8vo.,  1730.  And  two  Discourses  by  Dr.  Wade;  the  first, 
**  An  Appeal  to  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  for  his  Messiahship  ;'* 
the  second,  *'  A  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  his 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,"  London,  8vo.,  1729.  Among  the 
writers  that  appeared  against  Mr.  Woolston,  Mr.  Joseph  flallet 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  account  of  his  judicious  *'  Dis- 
course of  the  Reality,  Kinds,  and  Numbers  of  our  Saviour's  Mira- 
cles, occasioned  by  Mr.  Woolston's  six  Discourses;"    this    was 
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Published  in  the  second  volume  of  his  notes  and  discourses,  8vo., 
732.  The  last  I  shall  mention  is  Mr.  Stackhouse,  who  published 
*' A  fair  State  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr.  Woolston  and  his 
Adversaries,"  London,  8vo.,  1730 ;  in  which  he  hath  given  a  very 
clear  account  of  Mr.  Woolston 's  objections,  and  the  answers  that 
were  returned  by  those  who  had  written  against  him. 

Mr.  Woolston  published  what  he  called,  "  A  Defence  of  his  Dis- 
courses on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  against  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  St.  David's,  and  his  other  Adversaries,"  in  two  pamphlets ; 
the  first  was  published,  London,  1729  ;  the  second  in  1730.  These 
are  very  trifling  performances,  in  which  there  is  a  continued  strain 
of  low  drollery,  but  little  that  has  a  show  of  reason  and  argument, 
in  answer  to  what  had  been  strongly  urged  against  him.  He  has 
scarce  attempted  to  take  notice  of  the  instances  which  had  been 
brought  to  show  his  great  dishonesty  in  his  quotations,  and  his 
gross  falsifications  of  the  fathers  and  ancient  writers.  This  seems 
to  have  given  him  very  little  disturbance,  though  if  he  had  any 
regard  to  his  own  reputation,  it  highly  concerned  him  to  clear  him- 
self, if  he  had  been  able  to  do  it,  from  so  heavy  a  charge. 

But  I  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  I  have  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  such  an  author,  though  he  himself  boasts  of  cutting 
out  such  apiece  of' work  for  our  Boylean  lectures,  as  shall  hold  them 
tug  (as  he  politely  expresses  it),  so  long  as  the  ministry  of  the  letter 
and  a  hireling  priesthood  last,'* 
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The  present  Age  a  happy  Time  of  Liberty;  but  that  Liberty  greatly  abused.— An 
Account  of  Dr.  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, — He  pretends  a  great 
Regard  for  the  Christian  Religion,  yet  uses  his  utmost  Efforts  to  discard  all  Revela- 
tion, in  general,  as  entirely  useless  and  needless ;  and  particularly  sets  himself  to  ex> 
pose  the  Revelation  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
— The  high  Encomiums  he  bestows  on  the  Religion  of  a  Deist,  and  on  his  own  Per- 
formance.— Observations  upon  his  Scheme. — It  is  shown  to  be  absurd  and  inconsis- 
tent.—  What  he  offers  concerning  the  absolute  universal  Clearness  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  to  all  Mankind,  contrary  to  plain  undeniable  Fact  and  Experience. — Hit 
Scheme  really  less  iavourable  to  the  Heathens  than  that  of  the  Christian  Divines. 
— An  Account  of  the  Answers  published  against  him. 

I  BELIEVE,  Sir,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  never  had  any  nation 
a  fuller  enjoyment  of  liberty  than  we  have  had  since  the  Revolution. 
What  Tacitus  celebrates  as  the  felicity  of  the  times  of  Trajan, 
**  that  men  might  think  as  they  pleased,  and  speak  as  they  thought," 
may  be  more  justly  applied  to  our  own.  Rara  temporum  felicitate, 
ubi  sentire  qua  velis,  et  qua  sentias  dicere  licet^f    The  noble  author 

*  Sec  his  fifth  Discourse  on  Miracles,  p.  65, 66.        f  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  in  prcem. 
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of  the  Characteristics  is  pleased  to  mention  it  to  the  honour  of 
the  heathen  world  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  that  *'  visionaries 
and  enthusiasts  were  tolerated ;  and  on  the  other  side^  philosophy 
had  as  free  a  course,  and  was  permitted  as  a  balance  against  super- 
stition. Thus  matters  were  happily  balanced  ;  reason  had  fair  play  ; 
learning  and  science  flourished."*  It  would  be  no  hard  matter  to 
show  that  this  representation  is  not  altogether  just ;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  case  of  Socrates  and  others,  it  is  capable  of  a  clear 
proof,  that  though  they  might  bear  with  the  disputes  among  the 
several  sects  of  philosophers  in  their  schools,  yet  they  would  not 
suffer  the  established  religion  of  the  state  to  be  called  in  question, 
and  were  ready  to  punish  those  that  opposed  it,  of  which  they  gave 
the  most  sanguinary  proofs  when  Christianity  appeared.  But  what 
his  Lordship  has  said  of  those  heathen  times,  the  felicity  of  which 
he  so  much  extols,  is  undoubtedly  true  of  ours.  Visionaries  and 
enthusiasts  arc  not  persecuted,  but  tolerated ;  philosophy  has  a  free 
course;  reason  has  fair  play;  learning  and  science  have  greatly 
flourished.  Nor  can  any  age  or  country  be  mentioned,  in  which 
men  have  had  a  gi-eater  freedom  of  openly  declaring  their  sentiments, 
either  with  regard  to  civil  or  religious  matters.  This  is  our  privi- 
lege and  our  glory;  but  the  greatest  advantages  are  capable  of 
beinj^:  perverted  through  the  corruption  of  mankind.  Liberty, 
which,  rightly  improved,  is  the  best  friend  to  truth  and  to  pure  and 
uiidefiled  religion,  is  often  abused  to  a  boundless  licentiousness.  Of 
this  we  have Tiad  many  instances;  but  in  nothing  has  it  more  re- 
markably appeared,  than  in  the  open  repeated  attempts  that  have 
Ijeen  made  against  all  revealed  religion.  It  cannot  be  pretended, 
that  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  have  not  been  at  liberty  to  pro- 
duce their  strongest  objections  against  it.  They  have  not  only 
offered  whatsoever  they  were  able  in  a  way  of  reason  and  argument, 
but  they  have  in  many  instances  given  a  loose  to  the  most  offensive 
ridicule  and  reproach ;  and  if  they  have  frequently  thought  fit  to 
cover  their  attempts  with  a  pretended  regard  for  Christianity,  we 
may  safely  affirm,  that  it  has  not  been  so  much  out  of  fear  of  punish- 
ment, as  that  under  that  disguise  they  might  the  better  answer  the 
end  they  had  in  view,  and  give  religion  a  more  deadly  wound  as 
pretended  friends,  than  they  could  as  avowed  adversaries.  This 
advantage  however  hath  arisen  from  it,  that  it  hath  given  occasion  to 
many  noble  defences  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  clearing  various 
diflBcuIties,  and  placing  the  excellence  and  evidences  of  our  holy 
religion  in  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  light. 

The  attacks  against  Christianity,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice  in 
my  former  letters,  seemed  for  some  time  to  have  been  carried  on 
almost  without  intermission.  Animated  with  a  strange  kind  of  zeal, 
the  enemies  of  revelation  were  unwearied  in  their  endeavours  to 
subvert  it  When  repelled  in  one  attempt,  they  were  not  discou- 
raged,  but  renewed  it  in  another  form.     Of  this  we  now  are  going 

*  Clugncteristicfl,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
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to  have  a  fresh  instance.  Woolston's  attempt  was  so  conducted  as 
to  raise  a  kind  of  horror  and  just  indignation  in  all  that  had  not 
utterly  extinguished  all  remaining  regard  to  the  rel  gion  in  which 
they  were  baptized.  Such  outrageous  abuse^  such  undisguised 
reproach  cast  upon  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  holy  gospel,  such 
coarse  ridicule  and  contempt,  though  it  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
among  men  of  empty  and  vicious  minds^  with  whom  scurrilous  jest 
and  gross  buffoonery,  especially  when  levelled  against  things  sacred, 
passeth  for  wit  and  argument ;  yet  was  apt  rather  to  create  disgust 
m  persons  of  any  degree  of  taste  or  refinement.  It  was  therefore 
judged  necessary,  that  Christianity  should  be  attacked  in  a  more 
plausible  way,  which  had  a  greater  appearance  of  reasoning,  and 
mi^ht  be  better  fitted  to  take  with  persons  of  a  more  rational  and 
philosophic  turn.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Dr.  Tin- 
dal's  laboured  performance,  intitled,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation;  or,  the  Gospel  a  Republication  of  the  Law  of  Nature;" 
which  was  first  published  in  4to,  London,  1780,  and  afterwards  in 
8vo.  One  would  have  been  apt  to  expect  from  the  title  of  this  book, 
that  he  should  have  set  himself  to  prove,  that  the  gospel  is  perfectly 
a^eeable  to  the  law  of  nature ;  that  it  hath  set  the  great  principles 
of  natural  religion  in  the  clearest  light;  and  that  it  was  designed  to 
publish  and  confirm  it  anew,  after  it  had  been  very  much  obscured 
and  defaced  through  the  corruption  of  mankind.  And  if  so,  this 
author,  who  everj'-where  professeth  such  a  high  esteem  for  the 
genuine  law  and  religion  of  nature,  ought  to  have  done  all  in  his 
power  to  recommend  the  gospel- revelation  to  the  esteem  and  vene- 
ration of  mankind,  and  to  have  represented  it  as  a  great  advantage 
to  those  that  enjoy  it,  and  a  signal  instance  of  the  divine  goodness: 
And  what  would  induce  one  farther  to  think  that  this  was  his  view, 
he  expressly  declareth,  that  Christianity  is  the  external,  as  natural 
religion  is  the  internal  revelation  of  the  same  unchangeable  will  of 
God,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  manner  of  their  being  com- 
municated ;  and  he  proposeth  greatly  to  advance  the  honour  of  ex- 
ternal  revelation,  by  showing  the  perfect  agreement  there  is  between 
that  and  internal  revelation.  He  professeth  to  agree  with  bishop 
Chandler,  that  •*  Christianity  itself,  stripped  of  the  additions  that 
policy,  mistake,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  have  made  to  it,  is  a 
most  holy  religion ;  and  that  all  its  doctrines  plainly  speak  them- 
selves to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  God.'**  Accordingly 
he  honoureth  himself  and  his  friends  with  the  title  of  Christian 
Deists, 

But  whosoever  closely  and  impartially  examineth  his  book  will 
find,  that  all  this  plausible  appearance  and  pretended  re^rd  to 
Christianity  is  only  mtended  as  a  cover  to  his  real  design,  which  was 
to  set  aside  all  revealed  religion,  and  entirely  ta  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Others  have  attacked  particular  parts  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  or  of  its  proofs.     But  this  writer  has  endeavoured 
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to  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  it,  by  showing,  that  there  neitht^r 
is  nor  can  be  any  external  revelation  at  all,  distinct  from  what  he 
calls  the  internal  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  oj  all 
mankind:  that  such  external  revelation  is  absolutely  needless  and 
useless  ;  that  the  oriirinal  law  and  religion  of  nature  is  so  perfect, 
that  nothing  can  possibly  be  added  to  it  by  any  subsequent  external 
revelation  whatsoever;  nor  can  God  himself  lay  any  new  commands 
upon  us,  or  institute  any  positive  precepts,  additional  to  the  imniii- 
tiblc  eternal  law  of  nature,  without  the  imputation  of  erecting  an 
unreasonable  tyranny  over  his  creatures.  And  as  the  religion  and 
law  of  nature  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  it  always  was  and  is  clear  and 
obvious  to  al!  mankind,  even  to  those  of  the  meanest  capacity  ;  so 
clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  rendered  more  plain  to  any  man  by 
any  external  revelation,  than  it  is  to  all  men  without  it ;  that  there* 
fore  all  pretences  to  such  revelation  are  only  owing  to  enthusiasm  or 
imposture ;  that  reason  and  external  revel  ition  are  inconsistent ; 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  authority  of  such  revelation  is  really  to 
renounce  our  reason,  and  to  give  up  our  understandings  to  implicit 
faith ;  that  this  hath  been  the  source  of  all  the  superstitions  and 
corruptions  which  have  prevailed  among  niankind  ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  engage  them  ti 
throw  off  all  regard  to  revelation,  and  to  adhere  to  the  pure  simple 
dictates  of  the  light  of  nature. 

And  as  he  thus  endeavoureth  to  set  aside  all  external  supernatural 
revelation  as  needless  and  useless,  and  all  pretences  to  it  as  vain 
and  groundless;  so  he  particularly  setteth  himself  to  expose  the  re* 
velation  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. He  attempteth  to  invalidate  the  original  proofs  on  which 
the  authority  of  that  revelation  is  founded,  and  particularly  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  miracles  that  attested  it ;  and  he  also 
taketh  pains  to  prove,  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  assurance, 
that  this  revelation  is  transmitted  to  us  in  a  manner  which  may  bj 
safely  depended  upon.  He  examineth  the  revelation  itself,  and  en- 
deavoureth to  shoWy  that  it  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  that  its  pre- 
cepts are  delivered  in  a  loose,  general,  undetermined  manner,  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  clear  directions  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  ; 
that  the  Ket/s  of  solution  necessary  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  what  the  people  are  wholly  unacquainted  with ;  that,  fur 
from  being  of  use  as  a  rule  to  direct  men  in  faith  and  practice,  the 
Scriptures  are  only  fit  to  perplex  and  misinform  them ;  that  they 
tend  to  give  them  very  wrong  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  duty  they  owe  him ;  and  that  there  are  many  things 
either  commanded  or  approved  there,  which  are  apt  to  lead  men 
astray  in  relation  to  the  duties  they  owe  to  one  another.  He  farther 
endeavoureth  to  show,  that  there  is  a  contrast  and  opposition  be- 
tween the  parts  of  this  revelation,  particularly  between  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New.  And  it  may  be  said  upon  the  whole,  that  he 
hatli  spared  no  pains  to  rake  together  whatsoever  he  thought  miglit 
be  capable  of  exposing  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Christiau  t^V\^\<^\\. 
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He  concludes  his  book  with  arguing  against  the  Christian  revelation, 
from  its  having  not  been  universal  m  all  times  and  places,  and  from 
the  corruptions  of  Christians. 

Whilst  he  thus  useth  his  utmost  endeavours  to  expose  Christi- 
anity as  a  falsely-pretended  revelation,  and  as  not  only  needless  and 
useless,  but  of  pernicious  influence  to  mankind  ;  he  hath  taken  care 
to  make  the  most  advantageous  representation  of  that  scheme  of 
natural  religion  he  would  recommend,  and  to  show  the  great  advan- 
tage the  religion  of  the  deists  hath  above  that  of  the  Christians. 
He  sometimes  speaks  as  if  he  thought  the  deists  were  infallibly 
guided,  in  making  use  of  the  reason  God  hath  given  them,  to  dis- 
tinguish  religion  from  superstition,  so  that  they  are  sure  not  to  run 
into  any  errors  of  tnoment.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  honours  all 
those  that  are  for  positive  precepts  in  religion  with  the  character  of 
Demonists;  and  he  represents  divines  in  all  ages,  as,  for  the  most 
part,  mortal  enemies  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  even  below  brutes. 

He  ends  his  book  as  he  had  begun  it,  with  a  high  panegyric  upon 
his  own  performance;  that  by  this  attempt  of  his,  **  as  nothing  but 
rubbish  is  removed,  so  every  thing  is  advanced  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  human  societies ; 
that  there  is  none  who  wish  well  to  mankind,  but  must  also  wish  his 
hypothesis  to  be  true :  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of 
its  truth,  than  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  so  exactly  calculated  fur  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  ?ither  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  will  be 
to  their  manifest  prejudice;  that  it  is  a  religion,  as  he  hopes  he  has 
fully  proved,  founded  upon  such  demonstrable  principles,  as  are 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  most  effectually  prevents  the 
growth  both  of  scepticism  and  enthusiasm.'* 

This  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  boasted  perform- 
ance; but,  if  carefully  examined,  it  will  appear,  that  it  is  far  from 
deserving  the  magnificent  encomiums  which  he  himself,  and  others 
who  are  favourers  of  the  same  cause,  have  so  liberally  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  scheme  which  this  writer  hath  advanced,  in  order  to  show 
that  there  is  no  place  or  need  for  extraordinary  revelation,  dependeth 
chiefly  upon  two  principles.  The  one  is,  that  the  liiw  or  religic  n 
of  nature,  obligatory  upon  all  mankind,  was  from  the  beginning;;- 
absolutely  perfect  and  immutable,  so  that  nothing  could  ever  be 
added  to  it  by  any  subsequent  revelation.  The  other  is,  that  this 
original  law  or  religion  of  nature,  comprehending  all  that  men  were 
from  the  beginning  obliged  to  know,  oelieve,  profess,  and  practise, 
always  was  and  still  is  so  absolutely  clear  to  all  mankind,  that  it 
cannot  be  made  clearer  to  any  man  by  any  external  revelation,  than 
it  is  to  all  men  without  it. 

As  to  the  flrst,  he  argues,  that  because  God  is  unchangeable  and 
absolutely  perfect,  therefore  the  religion  he  gave  to  man  from  the 
beginning  must  have  been  unchangeable  and  absolutely  perfect; 
nince  nothing  can  proceed  from  a  God  of  infinite  perfection  but  what 
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is  perfect;  and  that  to  suppose  any  subsequent  addition  to  it,  or 
alteration  in  it,  is  to  suppose  a  change  in  God.  But  this  will  not 
answer  the  author's  end,  except  lie  can  prove  that  man  is  un- 
changeable too;  and  that  the  state  of  mankind  must  necessarily  in 
all  ages  and  seasons  continue  precisely  the  same  that  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  for  if  there  should  be  a  chau'j^e  in  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  mankind,  e.g.  from  pure  religion  to  supersti- 
tion, and  from  a  righteous  and  mnocent  to  a  guilty  and  corrupt 
state,  God  may  see  fit  for  excellent  ends  to  lay  new  injunctions  upon 
men,  or  make  some  farther  discoveries  of  his  will,  suited  to  th;»t 
alteration  of  circumstances.  Nor  would  this  show  that  he  was 
changeable,  but  that  he  was  most  wise  and  good;  and  it  would  be 
a  strange  thing  to  afhrm,  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  farther 
significations  or  discoveries  of  the  divine  will  ever  made  by  Gr)d 
himself,  or  any  other  thing  required  by  him  of  men,  or  any  addi- 
tional help  or  advantages  ever  offered  to  them,  in  any  supposahle 
state  or  circumstances  of  mankind,  but  what  were  alForded  and  made 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  This  is  a  most  absurd  scheme ; 
and  if  such  a  one  had  been  advanced  by  the  advocates  for  revelation, 
plentiful  ridicule  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

And  it  is  equally  absurd  to  pretend,  as  this  writer  doth,  that  God 
cannot  at  any  time,  or  in  any  circumstance  of  thini2:s,  enjoin  posi- 
tive precepts.  If  there  be  any  external  worship  to  be  rendered  to 
God  at  all  (and  this  gentleman  hath  not  thought  fit  openly  to  deny 
this),  it  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  thin^  in  the  world  to  pre- 
tend, that  he  cannot  institute  or  appoint  what  are  the  properest  out- 
ward rites,  or  manner  of  performing  that  worship;  espcciidly  since 
our  author  allows,  that  men  themselves  may  appoint  them  ;  and  to 
deny  God  the  power  which  he  alloweth  to  human  magistrates  in  such 
a  case,  is  abhorrent  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  especially, 
considering  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  men  have  more  grossly 
erred,  or  as  to  which  they  stood  in  greater  need  of  being  properly 
directed,  than  in  what  relateth  to  religious  worship.  I  would  only 
farther  observe,  that  this  writer,  in  the  whole  dispute  about  positive 
precepts,  always  supposes  positive  and  arbitrary  precepts  to  be 
terms  of  the  same  signification ;  and  by  arhitrari/  he  means  thinj^s 
for  which  there  is  no  reason  at  all.  But  this  is  a  very  unfair  state 
of  the  case;  for  when  we  say  God  hath  instituted  positive  precepts, 
though  the  matter  of  them  be  antecedently  of  an  indifferent  nature, 
it  is  still  supposed  there  were  wise  reasons  for  enjoining  them,  and 
titkt,  when  enjoined,  they  are  designed  to  be  subservient  to  things 
of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  nelp  forward  the  great  ends  of  all  religion. 
And  that  the  positive  precepts  required  in  the  Christian  religion  are 
such,  and  of  an  excellent  tendency,  hath  been  often  clearly  shown. 

The  other  main  principle  of  the  au thorns  scheme  is,  that  that  law 
or  religion  of  nature^  which  he  supposes  to  be  absolutely  perfect, 
always  was  and  is  so  clear  and  obvious  to  all  men,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  need  or  use  of  external  revelation.  This  is  what  he  hath 
greatly  laboured ;  and  if  strong  and  confident  assertions,  frec\v\^w\\'j 
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repeated,  may  pass  for  proofs,  he  hath  fully  proved  it  This  part  of 
his  scheme  coincides  with  that  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who 
had  represented  the  five  great  principles,  in  which  he  makes  religion 
to  consist,  to  be  common  notices,  inscribed  by  a  divine  hand  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  universally  acknowledged  in  all  aores  and 
nations,  In  like  manner  the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation  asserteth,  that  that  religion,  the  perfection  of  which  he  so 
much  extols,  is  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  to  those  of  the  meanest 
as  well  as  highest  capacitj/,  and  who  are  unable  to  read  their  mother 
tongue.  He  expressly  declareth,  that  God  could  not  more  Ju lit/ 
make  known  his  will  to  all  intelligent  creatures  than  he  hath  done 
this  way ;  no,  tiot  if  he  should  miraculousli/  convey  the  same  ideas  to 
all  men*  He  frequently  speaks,  as  if  the  principles  and  obligations 
of  natural  religion  were  so  clear,  that  men  could  not  possibly  mis- 
take them;  that  all  men  see  them  at  first  view  ;  and  that  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature  is  naturally  necessary,  and  insepar- 
able from  rational  nature ;  so  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  any  reason- 
able creature  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  it  is  for  animals  to  live  without 
the  pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

This  scheme,  (hough  it  has  been  mightily  applauded,  is  contrary 
to  evident  fact  and  experience;  it  supposcth  the  law  or  religion  of 
nature,  in  its  important  principles  and  obligations,  to  be  necessarily 
known  to  all  mankind,  and  to  be  so  clear  that  they  cannot  mistake 
it;  when  nothing  is  more  certain  and  undeniable,  than  that  they 
have  mistaken  it  in  very  important  instances,  and  that  some  of 
its  main  principles  have  been  very  much  perverted  and  obscured.  I 
shall  not  here  repeat  what  was  offered  to  this  purpose  in  a  former 
letter  in  my  remarks  on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme,  in  which  it  is 
plainly  proved,  that  men  have  fallen  into  a  gross  darkness  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  those  great  principles  in  which  that  noble  writer 
makes  the  true  religion  to  consist;  and  that  after  all  his  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  he  hath  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging it.  The  like  acknowledgments  the  author  of  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation  hath  been  obliged  to  make.  He  himself  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  his  book,  though  in  plain  contradiction  to  his  own 
scheme,  representeth  almost  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  excepting  the 
Freet hin king  few, f  as  having  had  very  unworthy  apprehensions  of 
God,  and  wrong  notions  of  the  religion  and  law  of  nature.  And  no 
small  part  of  his  book  is  employed  in  inveighing  against  that  super- 
stition which  he  supposeth  to  have  generally  prevailed  among  man- 
kind at  all  times,  and  which  in  his  opinion  is  worse  than  Atheism ; 
and  consequently  it  must  be  acknowledged,  even  according  to  his 
own  representation  of  the  case,  that  men  had  fallen  from  the  right 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  nature  into  great  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion. Cicero  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  speaking  of  some  small 
sparks  of  virtue  implanted  in  us,  he  complaineth,  that  they  are  soon 
extinguished  by  corrupt  customs  and  opinions,  so  that  the  light  of 
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nature  no-where  appears.^  From  whence  he  infers  the  ^rcMt  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  of  philosophy  to  direct  and  assist  us ;  and  cer- 
tainly this  will  conclude  much  more  strongly  for  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  a  divine  revelation,  which  would  be  much  more  ad- 
vantageous, and  more  to  be  depended  on. 

The  argument  therefore  which  Dr.  Tindal  urgcth  from  the  sup- 
posed universal  clearness  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  show  that  there  is 
no  need  or  use  for  external  revelation,  falls  to  the  ground.  And 
indeed  his  way  of  arguing,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  equally  proves, 
that  all  the  writings  of  philosophers  and  moralists  ;  all  the  instruc- 
tions that  have  been  ever  given  to  mankind  in  matters  of  religion  and 
morality,  have  been  perfectly  needless  and  of  no  use ;  and  that 
consequently,  all  books  which  have  been  written  on  these  subjects, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  and  the  best  worth  writing  upon,  must  be 
discarded,  as  well  as  the  scriptures;  since  all  mankimi  have  such  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  duty,  that  they  stand  in  no  need  of  in- 
struction or  information.  Yea,  he  sometimes  represents  it,  as  if  in- 
structing them  by  words  tended  only  to  mislead  tnem  from  the  know- 
ledge of  things.  Thus,  according  to  this  goodly  scheme,  all  men 
are  to  be  left  to  what  he  calls  the  simple  dictates  of  the  light  of 
nature,  without  any  instruction  at  iiU;  the  certain  consequence  of 
which  would  be  universal  ignorance  and  barbarism*  He  often  ex- 
pn*sseth  himself,  as  if  he  thought  that  all  men  have  an  equal  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  nature;  and  indeed  I  do  not  sec  but  that  upon 
his  scheme  it  must  be  so;  yet  at  other  times  hesup[)Oseth  the  know- 
ledge men  have  of  it  to  be  more  or  less  clear  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances they  are  in;  for  he  says,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  men 
should  have  equal  knowledge  of  it,  but  that  all  should  have  SNjficient 
for  the  circunutatices  they  are  in:\  and  talks  of  a  man's  doiufr  his 
best,  according  as  his  circumstances  permit,  to  discover  the  vnll  of 
God;  and  of  men's  being  accepted,  if  they  live  up  to  their  different 
degrees  of  light.  But  though  others  may  charitably  make  use  of 
this  way  of  speaking,  it  is  hard  to  see  jiow  this  writer  can  do  it  in 
consistency  with  his  scheme;  or  how  he  can  suppose  any  allowances 
to  be  made  for  involuntary  errors  :  since  according  to  his  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  all  errors  in  matters  of  religion  or  morals  must  be 
voluntary,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  universal  light.  Though 
therefore  he  sets  up  for  a  mighty  advocate  for  the  heathen  world, 
and  blames  the  Christian  divmes  for  passing  too  severe  a  censure 
upon  them,  he  himself  must,  if  he  be  consistent,  judge  much  more 
harshly  of  them  than  they:  since  his  hypothesis  quite  destroys  the 
plea  with  regard  to  the  heathens,  drawn  from  the  great  darkness  and 
difficulties  tney  laboured  under;  for  he  positively  asserteth,  that  the 
law  of  nature  is  so  clear,  that  no  well-meaning  Gentile  could  be  igno- 
rant  ofit.X  He  must  therefore  suppose  all  of  them,  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  general  superstition  and  idolatry,  which  he  himself  ac- 
knowledgeth  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have  been 
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destitute  of  that  sincerity,  which  he  maketh  to  be  the  only  title  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  favour  of  God. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  farther^  that  though  he  often 
speaks  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  if  it  were  a  system  of  principles  and 
rules  fixed  and  unalterable,  to  which  nothing  could  ever  be  added, 
and  in  which  nothing  could  ever  be  altered  (which  rules  and  princi- 
yjles  he  supposes  to  be  necessarily  known  to  all  mankind),  yet  at 
other  times  he  expresses  himself,  as  if  he  thought  there  were  no  fixed 
unchangeable  principles  and  rules  of  morality  at  all.  The  goodness 
of  actions  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  wholly  measured  by  their 
tendency;  and  this  is  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  a  man  is 
under,  which  circumstances  he  represents  as  continually  changing.* 
It  appears  from  several  passages,  that,  after  all  his  magnificent  talk 
of  the  perfection  and  immutability  of  the  law  of  nature,  all  that  he 
would  nave  to  be  undei-stood  by  it  is  only  this,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  every  man  should  act,  according  as  the  circumstances  he 
is  under  point  out  his  duty.  This  is  the  sole  universal  rule  or  stand- 
ing law  given  to  all  mankind  for  their  conduct,  and  by  which  they 
may  know  their  duty  in  all  cases  whatsoever;  as  if  it  were  sufficient 
to  tell  men,  even  the  most  illiterate,  that  they  must  act  as  the  cir« 
cumstances  they  arc  placed  in  do  require,  without  any  other  or 
farther  direction.  But  surely  any  one  that  knows  the  world  and 
mankind  must  be  sensible,  that,  if  every  man  were  to  be  left  to 
himself,  to  find  out  what  is  good  and  fit  for  him  to  do,  merely  hy 
what  he  apprehendeth  to  be  most  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  circum- 
stances he  IS  under,  and  to  gratify  his  appetites  and  passions,  as  far 
as  he  himself  ihinketh  to  be  most  for  his  own  advantage  and  happi- 
ness, without  any  other  direction- or  law  to  restrain  or  govern  him, 
it  would  soon  introduce  a  very  loose  morality.  I  cannot  help  look- 
ing upon  it  to  be  a  strange  way  of  thinking,  to  imagine  that  it 
would  be  better  for  every  man  to  be  left  thus  to  form  a  scheme  of 
religion  and  moials  for  himself,  than  to  have  his  duty  urged  and  en- 
forced upon  him,  by  plaiQ  and  express  precepts,  in  a  revelation 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  God  himself. 

As  this  book  made  a  great  noise,  many  good  answers  were  re- 
turned to  it.  A  second  pastoral  Letter  was  published  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  late  bishop  of  London,  which,  like  his  former,  com- 
prised a  great  deal  in  a  small  compass,  and  was  very  well  fitted  to 
answer  the  end  it  was  intended  for,  to  bo  an  antidote  against  the 
spreading  infection  of  infidelity.  Several  other  valuable  treatises 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as.  The  Argument  set  forth  in  a  late 
Book  iniit/ed,  *'  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,**  reviewed  and 
confuted  in  several  Conferences^  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet.  Dr.  Water- 
land's  Scripture  Vindicated:  which  was  particularly  designed  to  vin- 
dicate the  noly  Scriptures,  which  this  author  had  taken  great  pains 
to  vilify  and  expose  :  a  good  account  is  here  given  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  passages  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  his  objections  against 
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them  are  fully  obviated.  Mr.  Law's  Case  of  Reason y  or  Xafura/ 
Religion,  fairly  and  fully  stated,  i»  answer  to  a  Bookj  entitled, 
"  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation.^*  Mr.  Jackson's  Remarks  on  a 
Book,  iutiiled^  **  Christianitt/  as  old  as  the  Creation.'*  Dr.  Stebbing's 
Discourse,  concerning  the  Lse  and  Advantage  of  the  (iospel- Revela- 
tion, in  which  are  obciated  the  principal  Objections  contained  in  a 
Book,  intitled,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  London,  8vo. 
1731.  The  same  learned  and  judicious  writer  pulilishcd  another 
excellent  tract  against  Dr.  Tindal,  intitlod»  A  Defence  of  Dr. 
darkens  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  in  Answer  to 
the  fourteenth  Chapter  of  a  Book,  intitled,  "  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation,"  London,  8vo.  1731.  Mr.  Balguy,  the  worthy  author 
of  a  Letter  to  a  Deist,  of  which  some  notice  was  taken  before  in  the 
account  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  writings,  published  on  this 
occasion  A  second  Letter  to  a  Deist,  concerning  a  fate  Rook,  intitled, 
'*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation;*'  more  particularly  that 
Chapter  which  relates  to  Dr,  Clarke,  lx)ndon,  8vo.  1731.  And, 
several  years  after,  he  published  a  very  valuable  tract,  which  was 
particularly  intended  to  defend  the  mediatorial  scheme,  against  the 
objections  which  Dr.  Tindal  had  advanced,  intitled.  An  Lssay  on 
Redemption,  being  the  second  Part  of  Divine  Rectitude,  London, 
8vo.  174L  To  these  ought  to  be  added,  a  piece  which  has  been 
deservedly  much  esteemed,  written  by  the  increnious  Mr.  Anthony 
Atkey,  though  without  his  name,  intitled,  'J 'he  main  Argnment  of 
a  late  Book,  intitled,  '*  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  fairli/ 
slated  and  examiiud;  or,  a  short  View  of  the  whole  Controversy, 
London,  8vo,  1733.  Besides  these  and  other  tracts  that  were  pub- 
lished on  this  occasion,  there  were  some  large  answers  made  to  this 
book,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  more  particular  account. 

The  first  of  them  that  I  shall  mention  in  entitled,  "The  Useful- 
ness, Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  defended 
against  the  Objections  contained  in  a  lato  Book,  entitled,  '  Christi- 
anity as  old  as  the  Creation,' "  by  James  Foster,  afterwards  Dr, 
Fo6ter,  London,  8vo.  1731.  This  is  generally  and  justly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  ingenious  performance,  and  written  with  great 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  It  is  divided  into  five  chapters. 
The  first  is  designed  to  show  the  advantages  of  revelation  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  the  Christian ;  it  is  plainly  proved,  that  what- 
ever the  power  of  reason  may  be  supposed  to  be,  if  duly  exercised 
and  improved  to  the  utmost,  yet  when  the  light  of  nature  is  dar- 
kened, and  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  superstition  have  overspread  the 
world,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  case  when  our  Saviour  appeared, 
an  extraordinary  revelation  would  be  highly  useful,  and  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  what  is  the 
proper  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  any  particular  revelation  ; 
and  how  those  to  whom  it  is  given  may  be  satisfied  that  it  really 
came  from  God;  and  here  it  is  shown,  that  miracles,  when  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  good  tendency  and  excellence  of  tlu^ 
doctrines*  furnish  a  proper  and  sufficient  evidence.     In  the  &eco\\d 
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chapUrr,  he  vindicates  the  conduct  of  God's  providence  in  not  mak* 
ine  the  Christian  religion  universally  known  to  all  nations,  and  in 
all  tirrif  s  and  ages  :  and  proves,  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  gene- 
ral course  of  providence  both  in  the  natural  and  mora!  world,  and 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  and  consequently 
with  the  notion  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation.  In  the  third 
chapter,  uhich  is  the  largest  m  the  whole  book,  it  is  shown,  that 
we  have  a  sufficient  probability,  even  at  this  distance,  of  the  authen- 
ticity, credibility,  and  purity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  that  the  common  people  are  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  un- 
corruptedness  of  a  traditional  religion  ;  and  a  good  answer  is  re- 
tnmrfd  t4}  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  chancres  of  language,  the 
different  use  of  words,  and  the  style  and  phrase  of  Scripture,  to 
prove  it  an  ob«cure,  perplexed,  and  uncertain  rule.  The  fourth 
chapter  contains  a  general  defence  of  positive  commands,  which 
Dr.  Tindal  had  urged  as  alone  *'  sufficient  to  make  all  things  else, 
that  can  be  said  in  support  of  any  reyelation,  totally  ineffectual." 
It  is  proved,  that  they  are  not  repugnant  to  reason,  nor  subversive 
of  moral  oblifr^tion,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
gfKKiness  of  God ;  and  that  instituted  religion  is  not  superstition, 
and,  if  rightly  understood,  has  no  more  a  tendency  to  superstition, 
than  natural  religion  itself.  And  the  fifth  contains  a  particular 
vindication  of  the  peculiar  positive  institutions  of  Christianity;  in 
which  it  is  shown,  that  they  are  of  excellent  use  for  begetting  and 
strengthening  good  moral  habits,  and  for  exciting  and  engaging 
men  to  a  more  diligent  practice  of  moral  duties. 

Another  answer,  which  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  was  that  published  by  Dr.  John  Conybeare,  rector  of  Exeter 
('ollege,  Oxford,  late  lord  bishop  of  Bristol,  viz.  **A  Defence  of 
Revealed  Fleligion,  against  the  Exceptions  of  a  late  Writer,  in  his 
Hook  entitled  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'  London,  1732.** 
This  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters.  The  first  is  designed  by 
the  acute  and  learned  author  to  show,  what  we  are  to  understand 
bv  the  law  or  religion  of  nature,  from  what  the  obligation  of  it  arises, 
and  how  far  it  extends.  He  shows,  that  the  religion  or  law  of 
nature  does  not  take  in  every  thing  that  is  founded  in  the  nature  or 
HMSon  of  things,  which  seems  to  be  the  sense  the  author  of  Chris" 
iifinitt/  as  old  as  the  Creation  takes  it  in  throughout  his  whole  book, 
but  only  such  a  collection  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  is  discern* 
ihle  to  us  in  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties;  and  this,  though 
founded  in  nature,  becomes  then  only  properly  a  law  to  us,  when  it 
is  regarded  as  the  will  of  God,  the  supreme  legislator ;  and  our  obli- 
gation to  it,  strictly  speaking,  is  founded  on  the  divine  sanction  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  In  the  second  chapter  it  is  shown,  that 
the  law  or  I'eligion  of  nature,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  is  not 
absolutely  perfect.  Since  the  law  of  nature  is  only  what  men  are 
capable  of  discerning,  in  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  it  can  be 
no  more  perfect  than  human  reason.  If  the  law  of  nature  were  ab- 
solutely perfect,  it  must  have  such  a  clearness  as  to  the  meaning 
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and  authority  of  it,  as  can  admit  of  nothing  more  in  any  possible 
circumstance ;  it  must  have  such  a  stren«:th  of  enforcement,  that  it 
cannot  be  heightened  in  any  way  whatsoever ;  and  such  an  extent 
of  matter,  as  to  comprehend  every  thing  that  may  be  fit  and  proper 
to  be  known  or  done,  and  not  to  admit  of  any  possible  article  to  be 
added  to  it.     And  he  plainly  proves,  that  the  law  or   religion   of 
nature  is  not  absolutely  perfect  in  any  of  these  resi)ects.     Chapter 
third  is  intended  to  show,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  not  immutable, 
in  such  a  sense  especially  as  to  be  incapable  of  admitting  any  ad- 
ditional precepts.     And  here  the  question  concerning  positive  pre- 
cepts is  accurately  stated,  and  it  is  proved  that  God  may  appoint 
them  ;  and  an  answer  is  returned  to  the  au thorns  objections  to  the 
contrary.     In  chapter  fourth  he  enquires,  whether  natural  and  re- 
vealed reli^on  be  necessarily  the  same ;  and   if  not,   wherein  the 
proper  distinction  between  them  both  doth  consist.     In  the  former 
chapter  he  had  shown,  that  positive  precepts  might  be  given ;  here 
he  carries  it  farther,  and  proves  that  some  positive  institutions  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  if  ever  God  should  reveal  his  will  at  all ; 
both  as  tokens  of  his  authority  and  our  submission,  and  for  the 
better  order  and  decency  of  his  worship,  and  the  outward  part  of 
religion,  and  for  the  increase  and  advancement  of  inward  piety.     I'he 
same  thing  is  urged  from  the  concurrent  sense  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  religions.     It  is  further  shown,  there  are  other 
things  of  higher  importance  in  which  natural  and  revealed  religion 
differ,  thou^  they  are  not  properly  opposed  to  each  other,  e.  g.  with 
regard  to  principles  and  doctrines  not  discoverable  by  nature's  light, 
or  as  to  precepts  which,  though  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet 
are  not  certainly  knowable  in  the  use  of  our  own  reason.     They  also 
differ  in  point  of  clearness,  and  in  efficacy.     He  instances  particu- 
larly in  the  assurance  given  us  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  divine  assis- 
tances, and  the  eternal  retributions  of  a  future  state.     Chapter  fifth 
is  designed  to  show,  that  a  proper  rule  of  life  is  not  perfectly  and 
easily  discoverable  by  every  man,  even  by  those  of  the  meanest 
capacity ;  and  here  it  is  evinced,  that  the  author's  own  scheme  of 
natural  religion,  which  he  pretends  is  so  obvious  to  all  mankind,  is 
perplexed,  obscure,  and  defective.     In  chapter  sixth  he  inquires, 
whether  a  proper  rule  of  life  be  more  easily  and  perfectly  discover- 
able by  us  in  the  use  of  our  own  reason,  than  the  proof  or  meaning 
of  a  revelation  can  be.     He  shows  the  possibility  oi  immediate  reve- 
lation or  inspiration,  and  that  this  gives  the  highest  evidence  ;  and 
that  as  to  traditional  revelation,  though  the  evidence  be  not  strictly 
demonstrative,  it  may  be  such  as   is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
assent  of  a  sober  thinicing  man  ;  and  he  answers  what  the  author 
had  brought  to  prove,  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of  such  a  reve- 
lation cannot  be  fixed  and  ascertained.     Chapter  seventh  is   de-  . 
signed  to  show,  that  a  revelation  is  expedient,  in  order  to  a  more 
easy,  more  perfect,  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  life. 
This  is  distmctly  evinced,  both  with  regard  to  the  wiser  and  better 
part  of  men,  particularly  the  philosophers,  and  with  respect  to 
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persons  of  a  lower  rank  and  meaner  abilities ;  and  a  good  answer  is 
made  to  what  the  author  had  urged,  concerning  the  supposed  in- 
consistency  between  our  being  governed  by  reason  and  revelation. 
In  chapter  eighth  it  is  shown,  that  a  revelation  is  expedient  in 
order  to  enforce  the  general  practice  of  the  rule  of  life ;  that  the 
mere  pleasure  of  doing  well,  or  a  moral  taste  or  sense,  is  not  alone 
ft  sufficient  balance  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  doing  otherwise, 
amidst  all  the  embarrassments  of  passion  and  temptation  ;  nor  if  to 
this  be  added  the  civil  sanctions  of  human  authority,  are  these  alone 
sufficient ;  for  these  are  designed  not  so  much  to  reward  virtue, 
several  of  which  do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  human  courts, 
as  to  punish  crimes,  and  those  only   such    as  tend   to  the    hurt 
of  the  society.     Virtue  can  only  be  sufficiently  enforced  by  sanc- 
tions established    by  God  himself;    and  a  revelation  is    expedi- 
ent for  that  purpose.     He  concludes  this  chapter  with  giving  a  clear 
answer  to  two  objections  urged  by  the  anthor ;  the  one  is,  that  if  a 
revelation  be  expedient  to  be  made  to  any,  it  must  be  equally  ex- 
pedient to  be  made  to  all,  iind  at  all  times ;  the  other  is,  that  the 
revelation  hath  not  in  fact  answered  that  purpose  for  which  we 
nffirm  it  to  be  expedient.     The  ninth,  and  last,  chapter  is  intended 
to  evince,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reality  of  a  revela- 
tion, especially  of  the  Christian.     He  observes,  that  what  is  usually 
called  the  internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  is  not  strictly  and  pro- 
perly an  evidence,  but  only  a  necessary  condition  or  qualification  of 
H  true  revelation  ;  that  external  proof  is  the  only  direct  evidence  of 
a  divine  revelation;  and  this  consisteth  in  miracles,  as  including 
prophecies,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  sort  of  miracles.     He 
shows  what  reason  we  have  to  believe,  that  the  miracles  recorded  to 
have  been  done  in   favour  of    the  Christian  religion  were  really 
wrought ;  and  that,  supposing  them  to  have  been  wrought,  they 
were  real  and  satisfactory  proofs  of  a  divine  original. 

There  was  another  answer  to  Dr.  Tindal's  book,  which  I  should 
not  have  chosen  to  take  notice  of,  if  the  method  I  am  in  did  not 
make  it  proper  for  me  to  do  so,  as  I  am  sensible  how  hard  it  is  for 
an  author  to  speak  of  his  own  work,  without  offending  his  own  mo- 
desty, or  the  delicacy  of  the  reader.  It  was  published  at  Dublin  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  in  1733,  under  the  title  of  An  Answer  to  a  late 
Book,  intitledy  *'  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;*'  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted  at  London  in  1740.  It  is  much  larger,  and  takes  a 
wider  compass  than  the  other  answers ;  and  therefore  the  account 
here  given  of  it  will  be  also  larger.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 
In  the  first  part,  which  takes  up  the  first  volume,  the  author's  ac- 
count of  the  law  of  nature  is  considered,  and  his  scheme  is  shown  to 
be  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  with  itself,  and  of  ill  consequence 
to  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind.  This  volume 
consisteth  of  eleven  chapters,  besides  a  large  introduction,  contain- 
ing observations  upon  the  author's  spirit  and  design,  and  the  way 
of  reasoning  made  use  of  by  him,  ana  others  of  our  modem  deists. 
In  the  fin»t  chapter  there  is  a  general  account  of  that  writer's  scheme. 
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which  lies  scattered  in  his  book  with  little  order  or  method,  but  is 
here  brought  together  in  one  view^  and  the  various  and  inconsistent 
senses,  in  which  he  takes  the  law  of  nature,  examined.     The  second 
chapter  relates  to  the  vast  extent  he  gives  to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
taking  in  whatsoever  is  founded  in   the  nature  of  thintrg.     This  is 
shown  to  be  a  strange  hypotheaisi  when  he  is  speaking  of  that  law 
which  he  supposes  to  be  known  to  all  men,  as  if  the  whole  reason 
and  nature  of  things  were  open  to  every  man ;  whereas,  taken  in 
this  comprehensive  view,  it  is  only  perfectly  known  to  God  himself. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  what  he  hath  offered  to  prove, 
that  the  religion  or  law  of  nature  given  to  mankind  at  the  beginning 
was  so  absolutely  perfect  that  nothing  could  ever  be   afterwards 
added  to  it,  and  particularly  that  Gu<l  could  never  institute  any 
positive  precepts,  is  distinctly  considered  ;  and  it  is  proved,  that  Go<i 
may  both  give  men  new  laws  suited  to  new  circumstances  of  thini^s, 
and  may,  if  he  seeth  fit,  institute  positive  precepts  ;  and  that  these 
may  answer  very  valuable  ends;  and  particularly,  that  there  were 
wise  reasons  for  the  positive  institutions  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religion.     The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  relate  to  what  our 
author  had  advanced  concerning  the  universal  clearness  of  the  law 
of  nature.     It  is  shown  at  large,  that  it  is  not  so  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind, as  to  render  an  extraordinary  revelation  needless ;  that  even 
as  to  those  principles  and  duties  which,  absolutely  sfxaking,  are 
discoverable  oy  human  reason,  revelation  may  be  of  great  use  to  give 
a  clearer  and  more  certain  knowledge  of  them,  than  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  or  even  the  wisest,  could  have  without  it.     Besides  which, 
there  are  several  things  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know,  of  which 
we  could  not  have  a  certain  assurance  by  the  mere  light  of  natural 
reason  without  revelation,  and  with  regard  to  which,  therefore,  an 
express  revelation  from  God  would  be  of  signal  advantage,  and 
ought  to  be  received  with  great  thankfulness;  as  particularly,  with 
relation  to  the  methods  of  our  reconciliation  with  God  when  we 
have  offended  him,  the  terms  and  extent  of  forgiveness,  and  the 
nature,  greatness,  and  duration  of  that  reward,  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  confer  on  imperfect  obedience.     In  the  7th  and  8th  chapters 
it  is  evinced,  that  this  writer's  scheme  of  natural  religion  is  very  de- 
fective; and  that  he  giveth  a  wrong  account  of  some  of  the  main 
principles  and  duties  of  the  law  of  nature ;  that  he  in  efi'ect  depriveth 
it  of  its  strongest  sanctions ;  and  that  his  scheme  tendeth  to  take 
away  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  make  men  easy  in  their  sins.     The 
ninth  is  designed  to  show,  that  his  scheme  is  not  fitted  to  answer 
the  end  he  proposes  by  it,  the  delivering  mankind  from  superstition 
and  priestcraft;  and  that  a  strict  adherclK^e  to  the  Christian  reve- 
lation in  its  original  purity  would  have  a  happier  influence  this  way. 
The  tenth  chapter  relates  to  those  passages,  m  which  he  pretends  to 
describe  tlie  religion  of  deists,  and  to  draw  a  parallel  between  that 
and  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  shown,  that  the  advantages  he  would  ap- 
propriate to  deism  do  much  more  properly  belong  to  the  Christian 
reiigioDi  as  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures.     In  the  eleventh 
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chapter,  his  pretence  of  inti*oducing  a  new  and  glorious  state  of 
things  is  examined  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  brief  represen- 
tation of  the  pernicious  tendency  and  manifold  inconsistences  of 
the  author's  scheme. 

In  the  second  part,  the  authority  and  usefulness  of  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is 
asserted  and  vindicated  against  the  objections  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  this  writer.  This  part  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters. 
The  first  contains  some  considerations  concerning  divine  revelation 
in  general,  and  what  are  the  proper  characters  and  evidences  by 
which  it  may  be  known  that  such  a  revelation  is  really  given ;  and 
that  our  being  governed  by  the  authority  of  such  a  revelation  is  not 
inconsistent  with  our  being  governed  by  reason,  as  this  author  has 
attempted  to  prove.  The  second  chapter  examines  his  objections 
against  the  characters  of  the  first  publishers  and  witnesses  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelation  ;  and  it  is  shown,  that  we  have  all 
the  assurance  that  we  can  reasonably  desire,  that  they  were  neither 
imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  had  a  design  to  impose  upon  others  ; 
nor  indeed,  as  things  were  circumstanced,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  so,  if  they  had  designed  it.  In  the  third  chapter  his  objections 
against  the  proof  from  miracles  are  considered.  It  is  shown,  that 
they  are  neither  needless  nor  uncertain  proofs;  that  there  are  certain 
marks  and  characters  by  which  true  divine  miracles  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  pretended  to  be  wrought  by  imposture,  or  the 
agency  of  evil  spirits ;  and  that  these  characters  are  to  be  found  in 
the  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  design  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  to  prove,  that  we  have 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired ;  that  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  with  an  account  of  the  facts  and 
attestations  by  which  that  revelation  was  originally  confirmed  and 
established,  is  transmitted  to  us  with  such  a  degree  of  purity  and 
certainty,  as  may  be  safely  depended  upon ;  and  this  is  particularly 
shown  with  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  authority  and  integrity 
of  the  sacred  records  of  the  New  'I  estament  are  asserted  and  vin- 
dicated against  the  author's  exceptions ;  and  that  we  have  both 
sufficient  external  proofs  of  their  being  safely  transmitted  to  us, 
and  that  they  carry  in  them  the  greatest  internal  evidences  of 
genuine  truth  and  uncorruptedness,  that  can  be  found  in  any  writ- 
ings whatsoever.  The  sixth  chapter  shows,  that  the  wonderful 
success  the  gospel  met  with,  and  its  speedy  and  general  propaga- 
tion, furnish  a  strong  proof,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  following  chapters 
are  designed  to  consider  his  objections  against  Scripture,  drawn 
from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  revelation  there  contained.  And 
first,  his  attempt  to  prove,  that  it  is  uncertain  and  obscure,  is  ob- 
viated. What  he  urgeth  to  this  purpose,  concerning  the  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty  of  words,  concerning  the  scriptures  being  written  in 
dead  languages,  and  that  the  translations  are  not  to  be  depended 
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on,  is  in  the  seventh  chapter  distinctly  examined.  The  eighth  re- 
lates to  the  keys  of  solution  necessary  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  pretends  the  people  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  ; 
and  what  he  offers  concerning  tne  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
and  the  parables  and  proverbial  expressions  made  use  of  by  our 
Saviour,  is  considered.  The  ninth  chapter  makes  it  appear,  that 
many  of  those  passages,  which  this  writer  censures  as  obscure  and 
apt  to  mislead  the  people,  are  so  noble  and  of  such  excellent  use, 
that  a  candid  critic  would  have  judged  them  worthy  of  admiration. 
In  the  tenth,  an  answer  is  ^ven  to  his  objections  against  the  gospel 
precepts,  drawn  from  their  being  delivered  in  a  loose,  general,  and 
undetermined  manner ;  and  his  argument  for  the  obscurity  of  Scrip- 
ture, from  the  divisions  among  Christians  about  the  sense  of  it,  and 
his  pretence  that  f  his  would  infer  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide, 
is  shown  to  be  vain  and  inconclusive.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
chapters  contain  a  distinct  and  particular  examination  of  all  those 
passages,  whereby  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  the  Scriptures  tend  to 
lead  the  people  into  wrong  apprehensions  of  God,  and  into  a  wrong 
practice  witli  relation  to  the  duties  they  owe  to  one  another. 
Chapter  thirteenth  considers  what  he  has  offered  to  show,  that  there 
is  a  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters,  the  Mosiac  account  of 
man's  original  dignity  and  the  fall,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
Mediator,  are  vindicated  against  this  writer's  exceptions.  The  last 
chapter  contains  an  answer  to  two  objections  against  Christianity, 
which  have  been  often  urged,  and  with  which  the  author  concludes 
his  book:  the  one  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  given  and  made 
known  to  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  places  from  the  beg;inning,  the 
other  drawn  from  the  corruptions  of  Christians.  And  it  is  shown, 
that  no  argument  will  justly  hold  from  either  of  these  against  the 
usefulness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

There  was  also  a  solid  and  excellent  answer  to  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation^  drawn  up  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Simon  Brown,  and 
which  well  deserves  a  particular  notice.  But  I  fear  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  too  tedious  and  particular  already  in  the  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  of  the  answers  to  this  book,  though  the 
opinion  many  have  entertained  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  very  formidable 
attack  upon  Christianity,  will  I  hope  in  some  degree  plead  my 
excuse. 
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LETTER  X. 

Another  Attempt  against  Christianity  in  Dr.  Morigan^s  Book,  called,  The  Moral 
PhiloMophfr. — He  seems  to  acknowledge  the  great  Usefulness  of  Revelation,  but 
leaves  no  Way  of  knowing  when  a  Revelation  is  really  given. — He  discards  all  Au- 
thority, even  a  divine  one,  in  Matters  of  Religion,  and  all  Prooi'  from  Miracles  and 
Prophecy. — His  Invectives  against  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. — Though 
be  profcsseth  himself  a  Christian  on  the  Foot  of  the  New  Testament,  he  insinuates 
several  Reflections  on  the  Character  of  our  Saviour,  and  endeavours  to  invalidate 
the  Attestation  given  to  Christianity  by  the  extraordinary  Gifts  and  Powers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. — He  pretends  that  the  Apostles  preached  different  Gospels,  and  that 
the  New  Testament  is  a  JumUe  of  Inconsistent  Religions. —  His  Book  fully  con- 
futed in  the  Answers  that  were  published  against  him. — Some  Account  of  those 
Answers,  as  also  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Moral  Philosopher, 

Sir, 

As  you  still  insist  upon  my  continuing  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  my  former  letters,  I  shall  now  take  notice  of  a  fresh  at- 
tempt against  Cliristianity,  in  a  book  that  appeared  with  a  pompous 
title,  27*6  Moral  Philosopher,  in  a  Dialogue  between  Philalethes,  a 
Christian  Deisl^  and  Theophaues,  a  Christian  Jew — **  In  which  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  of  Chris- 
tianity as  distinguished  from  tlie  religion  of  nature,  the  different 
methods  of  conveymg  and  proposing  moral  truth  to  the  mind,  and 
the  necessary  marks  or  criteria  on  which  they  must  all  equally  de- 
pend, the  nature  of  positive  laws,  Sec.  with  miiny  other  matters  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  religion,  are  fairly  considered  and  debated, 
and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  impartially  represented,"  London, 
8yo.  1737.  The  author  of  this  book.  Dr.  Morgan,  seems  at  first 
view  to  go  much  farther  in  his  concession,  than  other  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  cause.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  some  parts  of 
his  book,  we  should  be  ready  to  look  upon  him  as  having  very 
friendly  dispositions  towards  the  Christian  religion,  since  he  seems 
expressly  to  acknowledge  the  great  usefulness  of  divine  revelation 
in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular.  lie  speaks 
of  man's  natural  weakness  and  inability,  and  repress ts  those  as 
conceited  of  themselves,  who  in  the  present  state  of  mankind  talk 
of  the  strength  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion.  He  observes, 
that  at  the  time  of  Christ*s  appearing,  *'  manknid  in  general  were 
in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and  darkness,  with  respect  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  themselves,  and  of  all  those  moral  rela- 
tions and  obligations  we  stand  in  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  one 
another :  That  they  were  under  great  uncertainty  concerning  a 
future  state,  and  the  concern  of  divine  providence  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  were  filled  with  a  proud  and 
vain  conceit  of  their  own  natural  abilities  and  self-sufficiency  :  That 
our  Saviour*s  doctrines  on  these  heads,  though  they  appeared  to  be 
the  true  and  genuine  principles  of  nature  and  reason,  when  he  had 
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set  them  in  a  proper  light,  yet  were  such  as  the  people  had  never 
heard  or  thought  of  before,  and  never  would  have  known,  without 
such  an  instructor,  such  meieins  and  opportunities  of  knowledge: 
That  they  who  would  judge  uprightly  of  the  strength  of  human 
reason  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion,  under  the  present  cor- 
rupt and  degenerate  state  of  mankind,  ought  to  take  their  estimate 
from  those  parts  of  the  world  which  never  had  the  benefit  of  reve- 
lation ;  and  this  perhaps  might  make  them  less  conceited  of  them- 
selves, and  more  thankful  to  God  for  the  light  of  the  gospel."  He 
asks,  ''if  the  religion  of  nature,  under  the  present  pravity  and  cor- 
ruption of  mankind,  were  written  with  sufficient  strength  and  clear- 
ness upon  every  man's  heart,  why  might  not  a  Chinese,  or  an  Indian, 
draw  up  as  good  a  system  of  natural  reUgion  as  a  Christian,  and 
why  have  we  never  met  with  any  such?"  He  adds,  that  'Met  us 
take  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato,  Socrates,  or  the  greatest  moralist 
that  ever  lived  without  the  light  of  revelation,  and  it  will  appear, 
that  their  best  systems  of  morality  were  intermixed  and  blended 
with  so  much  superstition,  and  so  many  gross  absurdities,  as  quite 
eluded  and  defeated  the  main  design  of  them."*  This  author  could 
scarce  have  declared  more  expressly  tlian  he  hath  here  done  against 
Tindal's  darling  scheme,  concerning  such  an  absolute  universal 
clearness  and  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  in  the  present  state 
of  mankind,  as  renders  revelation  entirely  needless  and  useless.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  he  speaks  in  many  passages  very  ho- 
nourably of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  religion  he  hath  introduced,  as 
having  brought  clearer  discoveries  of  our  duty,  and  enforced  it  by 
stronger  motives,  and  provided  more  effectual  aids,  than  ever  was 
done  before.  And  accordinglv  he  expressly  declareth  himself  to  be 
a  Christian  on  the  foot  of  the  Xeti;  Testament. 

If  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  of  him  merely  from  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  it  might  be  thought  to  be  doing  wrong  to  our  moral 
philosopher,  to  rank  him  in  the  list  of  the  deistical  writers  ;  but  by 
a  prevarication  and  a  disingenuity  which  is  not  easily  paralleled,  ex- 
cept among  some  of  those  that  have  appeared  on  the  same  side, 
under  all  these  fiur  pretences  and  disguises,  he  hath  covered  as  de- 
termined a  malice  against  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  as  any  of  those  that  have  written  before  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  he  understandetli 
by  that  revelation,  the  usefulness  of  which  he  would  be  thought  to 
acknowledge.  He  granteth,  ''  that  God  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  com- 
municate his  will  by  immediate  inspiration^  or  supernatural  illuminor' 
tion  :  yea,  and  that  what  he  thus  communicates  may  come  with 
evidence  equal  to  a  mathematical  demonstration. "f  Yet  he  plainly 
intimates,  that  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  God  had  ever  thus 
commanicated  his  will,  and  treats  such  inspiiation  as  the  invention 
of  oar  spiritual  scholastics  or  systematical  divines.  By  several  pas-* 
sages  of  his  book,  especially  if  compared  with  what  he  saith  in  his 
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second  volume,  which  he  published  in  defence  of  it,  it  appeareth, 
that  by  revelation  he  understandeth  any  discovery  of  truth,  in  tchat 
way  soever  a  man  comes  by  it,  even  though  it  be  by  the  strength  and 
superiority  of  his  oum  natural  faculties.^  So  tliat  all  that  have 
discovered  rational  or  moral  tmth  by  their  own  study  and  applica- 
tion^ in  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  be  said,  according  to 
this  account  of  it»  to  have  had  the  light  of  revelation  ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  consistently  represent  whole  nations, 
among  whom  he  reckoneth  the  Indians  and  Chinese^  as  having  never 
had  the  benefit  of  revelation ;  or  how  he  could  say,  that  the  most 
eminent  philos.*phers  and  moralists,  such  as  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Plato,  Socrates,  lived  without  the  light  of  revelation.  For  will  he 
say,  that  none  of  them  had  any  discovery  or  manifestation  of  ra- 
tional moral  truth  made  to  them  in  any  way  whatsoever,  no,  not  so 
much  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  natural  faculties  ? 

The  great  principle  he  hath  laid  down,  and  which  runs  through 
his  whole  booK,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  certain  and  infallible  mark 
or  criterion  of  divine  truth,  or  of  any  doctrine  or  law  as  coming 
from  God,  and  that  is,  the  moral  truth,  reason  or  fitness  of  the  thing 
itself,  when  it  comes  to  be  fairly  proposed  to,  and  considered  by 
the  mind  or  understanding.  He  frequently  declare th,  that  we  are 
not  to  receive  any  thing  as  true  in  religion  upon  any  authority 
whatsoever,*t'  or  upon  any  other  foundation  than  its  own  intrinsic 
evidence,  or  moral  fitness ;  and  this  he  explaineth  to  be  its  con- 
ducibleness  to  our  happiness,  as  appearing  to  our  reason,  indepen- 
dently of  all  authority.  So  that  after  all  his  fair  pretences  about 
the  benefit  of  revelation,  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  upon  the 
authority  of  revelation  at  all.  Supposing  any  persons  to  have  been 
extraordinarily  sent  of  God,  to  make  a  discovery  of  his  will  concern- 
ing  truth  or  duty,  whatever  credentials  they  produce  to  prove  their 
divine  mission,  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  upon  th.it  authority, 
no  more  than  if  they  were  not  thus  extraordinarily  sent  of  God. 
The  doctrines  and  laws  they  deliver  as  fiom  God,  in  what  way 
soever  they  are  attested  and  confirmed,  are  really  and  entirely  on 
the  same  rooting  with  the  opinion  of  philosophers  or  moralists,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  be  extraorainarily  sent  of  God  at  all ;  f .  e.  we  are 
to  believe  the  doctrines  they  teach,  if  upon  examining  them  we  find 
them  to  be  true,  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  and 
we  are  to  submit  to  their  precepts  and  directions,  if  upon  consider- 
ing them  we  are  satisfied  that  they  tend  to  our  own  advantage  and 
happiness ;  but  their  authority,  abstractly  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  must  have  no  weight  to  determine  us.  Thus  the  proper  use 
and  advantage  of  revelation,  which  is  to  assure  us  by  a  divine  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  things,  which  either  we  could  not  have  known 
at  all,  or  not  so  certainly  or  clearly,  by  our  own  unassisted  reason ; 
and  with  regard  to  our  practice,  to  direct  us  to  our  duty,  and  bind 

•  MonJ  Philonopher.  voL  i.  p.  34a  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  13.  25,  96,  44. 
t  llhd.  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  21,  &c. 
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it  upon  us  by  express  precepts,  confirmed  by  a  divine  authoritVy  is 
entirely  set  aside  by  this  author.  Accoraingly  he  will  not  allow 
either  miracles  or  prophecy  to  be  any  proof  of  divine  revelation,  or 
any  reason  at  all  tor  our  believing  any  doctrines,  or  submitting  to 
any  laws,  which  have  this  attestation  given  to  them.  This  being 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  according  to  him — that  nothing  is  to  be 
received  upon  the  authority  of  revelation — it  is  to  no  great  purpose 
to  inquire  how  this  revelation  is  communicated  to  us.  Yet  he 
makes  a  great  noise  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  manner  of  convey- 
ing a  revelation  to  us.  He  frequently  seems  to  make  a  mighty  dif- 
ference between  immediate  and  traditional  revelatiofi ;  and  sometimes 
puts  on  an  appearance  of  granting,  that  inspiration  or  extraordinary 
revelation  from  God  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  assurance  to  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  this  revelation  is  originally  and  immediately 
communicated.  But  upon  a  close  examination,  and  by  comparing 
several  passages  in  his  book,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  does  not,  and 
indeed  cannol  in  consistency  with  his  scheme,  allow,  that  those 
persons  to  whotii  this  revelation  is  immediately  made,  have  any  way 
of  being  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  is  thus  communicated,  but  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  by  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  or  apparent  ten- 
dency to  our  benefit  And  those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  tradi- 
tionally communicated,  may  have  the  same  kind  of  assurance ;  t.  e, 
tliey  may  believe  it,  if  upon  examining  they  find  it  to  be  true,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing.  So  that, 
upon  his  scheme,  immediate  revelation  makes  no  difference,  though 
he  often  talks  as  if  there  were  a  very  great  one. 

It  appeareth  upon  this  view,  that  though  he  sometimes  seems 
absolutely  to  contradict  and  subvert  the  scheme  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation:  yet  at  the  bottom,  his  own 
scheme  cometh  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing.  He,  as  well  as  that 
author,  is  for  discardmg  all  authority,  even  a  divine  one,  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  represents  the  receiving  anything  purely  upon  such  au- 
thority, as  a  renouncing  our  reason.  According  to  him,  the  only  way 
any  man,  even  of  the  meanest  capacity,  can  have  to  be  fully  assured  of 
the  truth  of  any  doctrine  in  religion,  is  by  the  reason  of  the  thin?, 
or  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  independent  of  all  authority  or  testi- 
mony ;  and  in  Uke  manner,  with  regard  to  practice,  the  only  way 
any  man  hath  of  knowing  any  thing  to  be  his  duty,  is  its  conduci- 
bleness  to  his  own  happiness  in  the  circumstances  he  is  in ;  of 
which  every  man  is  to  be  the  judge  for  himself.  To  put  all  duty 
and  obedience  upon  this  foot,  would  go  a  great  way  to  dissolve  ail 
bands  of  government,  human  and  divine;  since  upon  this  scheme, 
it  is  in  eTCct  left  to  men  themselves,  whether  and  how  far  thev  shall 
obey ;  i.  e.  so  far  only  as  they  apprehend  the  thing  required  to  tend 
to  their  own  happiness.  And  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
considering  the  present  darkness  and  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
how.much  they  are  influenced  by  their  appetites  and  passions,  they 
would  be  in  great  danjger,  if  left  to  themselves,  of  forming  wrong 
judgments  concerning  their  own  happiness,  and  what  is  conducible 
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to  it,  or  connected  with  it.  Such  a  scheme  might  be  consistently 
advanced  by  Dr.  Tindal,  who  supposed,  though  contrary  to  evident 
fdct  and  experience,  that  the  whole  law  of  nature  and  fitness  of 
things  is  obvious  to  all  mankind,  even  to  those  that  cannot  read 
their  mother  tongue.  But  it  seems  not  so  easily  reconcileable  to 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Moral  Philosopher,  who  acknowledgeth 
the  present  weakness  and  iiiabilUif  of  reason,  and  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  not  written  with  sufficient  strength  and  clearness  in  every 
tnan^s  heart,  in  the  present  corrupt  and  degenerate  state  of  mankind. 

We  have  seen  the  regard  this  writer  hath  to  revelation  in  general. 
As  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  expressly 
and  avowedly  rejecteth  the  Old  Testament,  and  openly  declareth 
that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  his  religion.  He  repre- 
senteth  the  law  of  Moses,  as  '*  having  neither  truth  nor  goodness  in 
it,  and  as  a  wretched  scheme  of  superstition,  blindness,  and  slavery, 
contraiy  to  all  reason  and  common  sense,  set  up  imder  the  specious 
popular  pretence  of  a  divine  instruction  and  revelation  from  God.*' 
And  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  was  the  sentiment  of  St. 
Paul.  Amon^  other  heavy  charges  which  he  hath  advanced  a^inst 
that  law,  one  is,  that  it  encouraged  human  sacrifices,  as  the  highest 
act  of  religion  and  devotion,  when  offered  not  to  idols,  but  to  God; 
and  he  takes  occasion  to  consider  the  case  of  Abraham's  being  com- 
manded to  offer  up  Isaac,  which  he  represents  as  absolutely  un- 
hinging and  dissolving  the  whole  law  of  nature.  He  then  goes  on 
to  consider  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  representeth  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  as  a  priestly  cheat,  and  afterwards  prcceedeth  to  make  a 
very  odious,  though  inconsistent,  representation  of  the  character 
and[  conduct  of  the  ancient  prophets ;  against  whom  he  exclaimeth 
as  the  great  disturbers  of  their  country,  the  authors  of  all  the  civil 
wars  and  revolutions  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the 
cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  both  ;  though  the  contrary  is  evident  from 
the  very  historical  accounts  to  which  he  pretendeth  to  appeal.  And 
he  praisetb  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  other  idolatrous  princes,  for  hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  destroy  them. 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  though  he  frequently  affecteth  to  speak 
with  great  veneration  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  insinuateth  veiy  base 
and  unworthy  reflections  upon  his  person  and  character :  that  he 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets,  though  he 
very  well  knew  that  those  prophets  had  only  spoken  of  a  temporal 
Jewish  prince,  who  was  to  arise  and  reign  in  Judea ;  and  that  ac^ 
cordingly  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  about  by  the  mob  as  their 
Messiah  for  a  twelvemonth  together;  and  did  not  renounce  that 
character  till  his  death,  when  he  absolutely  disclaimed  his  being 
the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  prophetical  writings,  and  died  upon  that 
renunciation.  As  to  the  apiostles,  the  first  authorized  teacners  and 
publishers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  afRnus,  that  they  themselves 
never  so  much  as  pretended  to  be  under  the  unerring  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  they  differed  among  themselves 
about  the  most  concerning  parts  of  revelation ;  and  preached  dif- 
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ferent,  and  even  contrary,  gospels  ;  and  that  nil  the  apostks,  except 
St.  Paul,  preached  what  he  calls  the  Jewish  ^OA|)el,  viz.  salvation 
bj/  Jesu$  Chri$t  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  t.  e.  the  national  prince  and 
deliverer  of  the  Jews.  This,  which  lie  all  along  explodes  as  false 
and  absurd,  he  represents  as  the  only  proper  essential  article  of  the 
Christian  faith.  As  to  the  attestations  given  to  our  Saviour*s  divine 
uiissioD.  and  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles,  by  miracles, 
prophecy,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  abso- 
lutely denieth  them  to  be  any  proofs  at  all.  Finally,  thouj^h  he 
professeth  himself  to  be  a  Christian  on  the  foot  of  the  Nev^  Testa- 
menip  yet  he  representeth  it  as  leaning  strongly  towards  Judaism, 
which  iS|  in  his  opinion,  a  system  of  su|)erstition  and  tyrannif.  He 
pretends,  that  Christ's  own  disciples  represented  things  according 
to  their  Jewish  prejudices,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  a  just  account  either  of  doctrines  or  facts ;  and  that  the  New 
Testament  was  corrected,  revised,  and  publisherl  by  the  Jews,  who 
altered  it  according  to  their  own  prejudices  and  false  of>inions ;  so 
that,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  a  system  of  Judaism,  a  jumble  of  incon- 
sistent religions. 

You  will  allow  me  here  to  observe,  that  a  writer  must  have  an 
uncommon  degree  of  confidence,  to  represent  the  New  Testament 
as  corrupted  and  altered  by  the  Jews  according  to  their  own  preju- 
dices and  false  opinions,  when  not  one  of  their  peculiar  and  most 
darling  notions  and  prejudices  is  to  be  found  in  this  book,  but  much 
to  the  contrary ;  whereas,  if  they  corrupted  it  at  all,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  have  corrupted  it  in  favour  of  those  notions 
and  prejudices.  No  where  is  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law 
prescribed  to  Christians,  or  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  the  favour 
of  God  under  the  gospel.  The  Messiah  there  spoken  of  is  the 
author  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  not 
the  national  deliverer  of  the  Jews  only.  And  the  Gentiles  are  re- 
presented as  incorporated  into  his  church  and  kingdom,  and  as 
sharers  in  his  benefits,  equally  with  the  converted  Jews.  The  New 
Testament  is  so  far  from  being  a  jumble  of  inconsistent  religious, 
that  it  is  evidently  one  and  the  same  scheme  of  religion  that  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  The  same  doctrines  are  every  where 
taughr,  relating  to  God,  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  and 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  methods  of  our  re- 
demption and  salvation  through  him;  relating  to  the  terms  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  general 
judgment,  and  the  eternal  retributions  of  a  future  state.  The  same 
excellent  laws  and  precepts  arc  eveiy  where  inculcated,  the  same 
duties  enjoined  towards  God  and  man,  the  same  purity  of  heart 
and  life  indispensably  required,  the  same  noble  motives  are  every 
where  proposed  to  animate  our  obedience,  the  same  discoveries  and 
displays  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy,  the  same  encouragements 
given  to  the  truly  penitent,  the  same  gracious  assistances  promised 
and  provided  for  the  upright  and  sincere,  the  same  awful  threateniny;^ 
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denounced  against  those  that  go  on  in  a  course  oF  presumptuous 
sin  and  disobedience.  Thus  one  beautiful  and  harmonious  scheme 
of  rehgion  appears  throughout,  uniform  and  consistent  in  all  its 
parts,  which  shews  that  those  sacred  writings  have  not  undergone 
any  material  corruption.  Some  have  found  fault,  that  some  of 
those  writinj^  seem  to  have  been  written  occasionally^  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  delivered  there  in  a  systematical  way^  but 
it  has  been  much  more  wisely  ordered.  If  it  had  been  delivered 
once  for  all  in  a  formal  system,  it  might  have  been  more  easily 
altered  and  corrupted,  or  at  least  there  would  have  been  greater 
ground  of  suspicion  that  it  was  so ;  whereas,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
the  doctrines  and  laws  of  it,  and  the  most  important  facts  relating 
to  it,  are  repeated  and  inculcated  in  so  many  places,  and  on  so 
many  different  occasions,  that  without  a  total  alteration  and  cor- 
ruption of  those  original  writings,  which  could  not  be  effected,  the 
religion  must  still  be  maintained  and  preserved. 

But  to  return  to  our  Moral  Philosopher^  he  honoureth  himself, 
and  those  of  his  sentiments,  with  the  title  of  Christian  Deists,  as 
the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  had  done  before 
him,  as  if  they  only  were  the  true  Christians;  and  brandeth  all 
others,  t.  e.  those  that  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Christian  Jews.  He  frequently  inveighs  against  all  his- 
torical faith,  and  books  of  historical  religion,  as  he  calls  the  holy 
Scriptures,  as  of  no  use  or  importance  at  all ;  as  if  the  belief  of  the 
important  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel,  relating  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  All  the 
religion  he  is  pleased  to  allow  to  those  whom  he  characterize th  as 
Christian  Jews,  is  only  an  historical,  political,  clerical,  mechanical 
faith  and  religion ;  whilst  he  appropriateth  real  religion,  and  moral 
truth  and  righteousness,  to  himself,  and  those  of  his  own  faction. 

One  of  the  fifst  tracts  which  appeared  against  the  Moral  Philosi>- 
pher  was  an  ingenious  piece,  wntten  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hallett,  viz. 
The  Immorality  of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  being  an  Answer  to  a 
Book  lately  published,  intitled,  "  The  Moral  Philosopher;'  8vo.  1737. 
He  afterwards  published  A  Vindication  of  \tina  Letter  to  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  who  had  answered  it.  Some  time  after,  there  were 
two  large  answers  published  to  that  book,  of  both  which  I  shall  ^ivc 
a  distinct  account.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  entitled,  Eusemus, 
or  the  true  Christian's  Defence,  against  a  late  Book,  intitled,  "  The 
Moral  Philosopher,'*  Cambridge,  8vo.  1739,  by  John  Chapman, 
M.A.  now  Dr.  Chapman.  In  this  learned  and  accurate  work,  the 
author  doth  not  examine  the  whole  of  the  Moral  Philosopher's  book, 
nor  concern  himself  with  the  particular  objections  he  had  brought 
against  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  but  applies  himself  to 
consider  the  main  principles  of  his  scheme,  and  on  which  the  whole 
stmcture  depends. 

He  begins  with  his  fundamental  principle,  viz.  ''that  moral  truth, 
reason^  and  the  fitness  of  things,  are  the  sole  certain  mark  or  crtte- 
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rion  of  any  doctrine  as  coming  from  God."  He  shew  s  the  ambiguity 
of  the  praise,  and  the  various  senses  it  is  capable  of^  and  that  in  no 
sense  can  it  be  understood  to  be  a  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  any 
doctrine  or  law,  as  having  come  from  God  in  a  way  of  extraordinary 
revelation,  concerning  which  alone  the  question  licth.  That  there- 
fore we  must  have  some  other  mark  or  criterion,  which  may  evi- 
dence an  extraordinary  interposition  of  God,  and  his  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  what  is  delivered  in  his  name.  And  particularly  he 
setteth  himself  to  prove,  that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  evidences 
of  an  extraordinary  divine  inter[>o6ition  and  testimony.  lie  treats 
the  question  about  miracles  largely  and  distinctly,  and,  after  havini; 
stated  the  true  notion  of  a  miracle,  ^hews,  that  miracles  may  be  of 
such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  as  in  some  cases  to  prove  the 
divine  mission  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  wrought,  and  the 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  which  are  attested  by 
them,  independently  of  all  consideration  of  the  doctrines  themselves; 
but  that  when  they  are  all  considcicd  in  conjunction  with  the  good 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  that  arc  thus  attested,  they  in-^ 
cc  ntestably  demonstrate  the  divine  original  of  those  doctrines  and 
laws.  He  hath  good  observations  on  the  great  use  of  miracles,  as 
the  plainest  and  most  popular,  the  most  short  and  compendious  way 
of  proving  a  divine  revelation,  and  judiciously  obviates  the  objec- 
tions made  against  the  proof  from  miracles,  both  by  the  Moral  Phi- 
losop/itr  and  by  others  that  have  written  on  the  same  argument 
before  him.  He  also  vindicates  the  argument  iiom  pnvphecy  against 
this  writer's  exceptions. 

Having  shown  what  are  the  true  proofs  of  original  revelation,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  traditional  revelation ^  conceiiiing  which  the 
Moral  Philosopher  J  after  many  others,  had  raised  a  great  claniour^ 
under  pretence  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  divme  faith  upon 
fallible  human  testimony.  This,  Dr.  Chapman  hath  examined  very 
fully,  and  hath  clearly  shown,  that  the  original  revelation  itself,  to- 
gether with  the  accounts  of  the  proofs  or  extraordinary  facts  where- 
by it  was  at  first  attested,  may  be  transmitted  to  after-ages,  with 
such  a  degree  of  evidence,  as  may  make  it  reasonable  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  thus  transmitted  to  receive  it  as  divine,  or  as  having 
originally  come  from  God^  and  consequently  may  lay  a  just  founda- 
tion for  their  receiving  it  with  a  divine  faith.  He  afterwards  ap- 
plieth  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  original  proofs  of  revelation, 
and  concerning  that  revelation's  being  safely  transmitted  to  after- 
ages,  to  the  revelation  which  was  published  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  apostles.  He  showeth  at  largei  that  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  were  of  such  a  kind,  as  were  sufficient  alone  to 
prove  to  eye-witnesses  his  and  their  divine  mission,  and,  when  far- 
ther considered  in  conjunction  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  him 
and  them,  amounted  to  a  full  demonstration  of  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  that  these  miracles,  together  with  particular  accounts 
of  our  Lord's  doctiines,  and  those  of  his  apostles,  were  faithfully  re- 
corded, and  committed  to  writing  by  those  who  were  witnesses  to 
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them  ;  and  that  these  writings  have  been  transmitted  with  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  their  being  genuine  and  uncorrupted  in  all 
material  points  ;  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  them, 
but  upon  principles  which  would  absolutely  destroy  the  credit  of  all 
past  facts  whatsoever. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  distinguished  from  deism,  which  Uie  Moral  Philo^ 
sopher  and  others  would  confound.  He  answers  the  objections 
those  writers  had  urged  from  the  pretended  anibiguity  and  obscu- 
rity of  Scripture,  and  the  differences  among  Christians  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  doctrines ;  and  concludes  with  a  vin- 
dication of  that  great  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  this  writer 
had  endeavoured  to  pervert  and  expose,  concerning  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  true  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Messiah  are  considered ;  and  from  thence  it  is 
evinced,  that  he  was  not  to  be  merely  a  national  Prince,  and  de- 
liverer of  the  Jews,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  was  not  merely 
to  erect  a  temporal  dominion,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

There  was  another  answer  published  about  the  same  time,  viz. 
The  divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted^  At. 
aeainst  the  unjust  Aspersions  and  false  Reasonings  of  a  Book,  iu' 
titled  ''  The  Moral  Philosopher;'  London,  8vo.  1739'.  After  what 
was  said  on  a  like  occasion  in  my  last  letter,  I  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  giving  some  account  of  this  answer ;  which  is  the  ratner 
necessary,  because  the  Moral  Philosopher y  in  the  second  volume  he 
published,  and  of  which  some  notice  must  be  taken  afterwards,  bent 
his  force  principally  against  it.  The  design  of  this  answer  was  to 
take  a  distinct  view  of  what  Dr.  Morgan  had  offered  both  against 
revelation  in  general,  and  against  the  holy  Scriptures  in  particular ; 
and  it  cost  some  pains  to  range  the  objections  of  tliat  writer  in  some 
order,  which  are  scattered  with  a  strange  confusion  through  his  book. 
This  answer  begins  with  stating  the  question  concerning  revelation 
in  general,  the  usefulness  of  which  the  Moral  Philosopher  makes  a 
show  of  acknowledging,  and  yet  in  effect  leaveth  no  way  of  knowing 
when  such  a  revelation  is  really  given.  His  pretended  sole  criterion 
of  moral  truth  and  fitness  is  examined ;  and  it  is  shown,  that  mira- 
cles may  be  so  circumstanced  for  number,  nature,  and  continuance, 
as  to  yield  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom,  and  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  doctrines  and 
laws  in  confirmation  of  which  they  are  wrought ;  and  that  the  ac- 
count of  these  extraordinary  miraculous  facts,  as  well  as  the  laws 
and  doctrines  attested  and  confirmed  by  them,  may  be  transmitted 
to  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  ne  perfectly  unreasonable  to 
deny  or  donbt  of  them. 

From  the  question  concerning  revelation  in  general,  the  author  of 
this  answer  proceeds  to  what  is  the  principal  design  of  bis  book,  vtt. 
to  vindicate  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament     And  first,  the  law  of  Moses  is  vindicated 
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at  large  against  the  objections  of  the  Moral  Philosopher ;  and  the 
excellent  desira,  nature,  and  tendency  of  it  is  distinctly  shown. 
Particularly,  that  law  is  cleared  from  the  charge  of  countenancinc^ 
and  encouraging  human  sacrifices;  and  as  the  case  of  Abraham's 
offering  up  Isaac  has  been  often  insisted  upon,  and  particularly  is 
represented  by  this  writer,  as  absolutely  subversive  of  (he  whole  law 
of  nature>and  a  command  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  give, 
or  for  us  to  have  any  proof  that  it  was  given,  care  is  taken  to  set 
this  whole  matter  in  a  proper  light,  and  to  aiy^wer  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  against  it.     The  same  is  done  with  regard  to 
the  war  against  the  Benjamites  in  the  affair  of  Gibeah,  of  which  our 
author  had  made  a  most  odious  representation,  with  a  view  to  cast 
a  reflection  on  the  oracle  of  IJrim  and  Thummiin.     The  prophet 
Samuel  and  David  are  cleared  from  the  unjust  aspersions  he  had 
cast  upon  them ;  and  the  scandalous  representation  he  had  made 
of  the  latter's  dancing  naked  before  the  ark;  as  also  what  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  offered  on  the  same  subject,  and  concerning  the 
naked  saltant  spirit  of  prophecy  are  considered,  and  the   injustice 
and  absurdity  of  it  shown.     The  characters  of  the  ancient  prophets 
are  vindicated ;  and  the  author's  gross  falsifications,  and  strunire 
perversions  of  the  Scripture-history  exposed.     With  regard  to  the 
objections  brought  by  the  Moral  Philosopher  against  the  New  Tes- 
tament, particular  notice  is  taken  of  his  base  insinuations  against 
the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  espccinlly  of  his  pretence 
that  Jesus  at  his  death  renounced  his  being  the  Messiah  foretold  by 
the  prophets.     It  is  shown,  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
that  he  was  really  so  in  the  true  sense  of  their  prophetical  writings. 
As  to  the  apostles,  it  is  proved,  in  opposition  to  what  he  had  confi- 
dently asserted  to  the  contrary,  both  that  they  themselves  professed 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  tliey  gave 
sufficient  proofs  to  convince  the  world  of  their  divine  mission.     The 
attestation  given  to  them  by  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  particularly  considered  ;  and  the  author's  pretence,  that  tlie 
false  teacners,  as  well  as  the  true,  had  those  extraordinary  gifts  and 
powers^  and  made  use  of  them  in  confirmation  of  their  false  doctrines, 
IS  examined,  and  shown  to  be  vain  and  groundless.     The  account 
he  giveth  of  the  Jewish  Gospel,  which  he  pretends  was  preached  by 
all  the  apostles  but  St.  Paul,  is  shown  to  be  entirely  his  own  fiction ; 
and  the  harmony  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  and  the 
wisdom  and  consistency  of  their  conduct,  are  manifested.    The  at- 
tempt he  roaketh  against  the  whole  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  if  it  were  corrupt^  and  interpolated  by  the  Jews,  is  considered. 
And  whereas,  under  pretence  or  rectifying  the  errors  of  Christianity 
with  regard  to  some  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  had 
severely  inyeighed  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction  ;  this 
is  Tindicated  against  his  exceptions.     Finally,   the  argument  he 
would  draw  from  the  differences  among  Christians,  to  prove  that 
nooe  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are  of  any  certamty  or  use 
to  mankind,  is  shown  to  be  vain  and  mconclusive. 

i2 
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The  author  of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  who  was  a  writer  of  great 
vivacity,  did  not  continue  lonji^  silent.  He  pubhshed  a  defence  of 
his  fonner  book,  in  what  he  called  The  second  volume  of  the  Moral 
Philosopher ;  or^  a  farther  Vindication  of  Moral  Truth  and  Reason. 
This  was  chiefly  designed  against  the  author  of  tlie  answer  last 
mentioned,  exce{>t  a  long  letter  addressed  to  Eusebius,  i.  e.  Dr. 
Chapman.  In  this  book,  he  talks  with  the  same  confusion  that  he 
did  before,  concerning  moral  truth  and  reason,  as  being  the  sole  cri- 
terion of  divine  truth,  or  truth  as  coming  from  God  ;  without  adding 
any  new  proof,  or  distinctly  explaining  what  he  means  by  it.  He 
represents  his  adversaries,  and  all  tlie  advocates  for  revelation,  as 
renouncing  all  evidence  from  nature  and  reason  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and  that,  in  their  scheme,  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  two 
essentially  different  and  opposite  religions.  This  is  a  very  unfair  re- 
presentation ;  since  he  could  not  but  know,  that  they  maintain,  that 
there  is  a  harmony  and  connection  between  reason  and  revelation ; 
and  that  revelation  leaves  all  the  proofs  of  religion  drawn  from  reason 
in  their  full  force,  and  adds  to  them  the  attestation  of  a  divine  au- 
thority or  testimony.  And  this  must  certainly  be  of  great  weight. 
It  gives  a  farther  degree  of  certainty  and  evidence,  even  with  regard 
to  those  things,  of  which  we  niight  have  some  discovery  by  our 
reason  before,  as  well  as  furnisheth  a  sufficient  ground  of  assent  with 
regard  to  things,  which  we  could  not  have  known  by  mere  unassisted 
reason. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  revelation,  he  still  insisteth  upon  it,  that  mira- 
cles  are  no  proofs;   but   he  takes  very  little  notice   of  what  his 
answerers,  and  particularly  Dr.  Chapman,  who  had   treated  this 
question  largely  and  distinctly,  had  offered  to  prove  that  they  are  so. 
He  lays  down  several  observations  tending  to  show  the  great  diffi- 
culty their  is  in  knowing  which  are  true  miracles.     To  this  purpose 
he  observes,  that  men  may  easily  be  mistaken,  and  think  those 
things  to  be  miracles  which  are  not  so;  or  they  may  be  imposed 
upon  by  artifice,  er  the  strength  of  their  own  imaginations,  so  as  to 
take  those  things  to  have  been  done,  which  really  were  not  done : 
That  persons  are  much  more  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  often  have 
been  so,  in  judging  of  things  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  than  in 
things  that  come  in  the  common  course;  and  that  even  those  before 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  wrought  may  be 
thus  deceived,  much  more  those  to  whom  they  come  only  by  report. 
All  that  follows  from  these,  and  other  observations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, amounts  really  to  no  more  than  this,  that  great  and  particular 
care  and  caution  is  necessaiy  to  guard  against  deception  in  things 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature.     But  it  is  far  from  proving,  either 
that  it  is  impossible  that  any  true  miracles  should  ever  be  done,  or 
that  we  should  have  any  satisfactoiy  evidence  or  certainty  concern- 
ing them.     Notwithstanding  all  that  this  writer  hath  offered,  it  is 
still  true,  that  miracles  may  be  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to 
their  number,  nature,  and  continuance,  that  persons  may  be  as  cer- 
tain of  their  having  been  really  done,  as  they  can  be  of  any  facts 
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whatsoever  for  which  they  have  the  testimony  of  all  their  senses  ; 
and  may  be  also  certain,  that  they  are  things  absolutely  exceeding 
all  human  power.  They  may  also  be  of  such  a  nature  and  ten- 
dency, and  so  manifestly  designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  righte- 
ousness and  virtue,  that  we  may  be  sure  they  were  not  done  by  any 
evil  being  superior  to  man ;  and  must  therefore  have  been  done 
either  by  the  immediate  power  of  God  himself,  or  by  superior  good 
beings  acting  under  his  direction.  It  hath  been  often  shown,  that 
such  were  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation.  They  were  done  in  so  open  a 
manner,  and  produced  such  effects,  that  those  before  whom  they 
were  wrought  nad  as  full  an  assurance  of  the  reality  of  them,  as  they 
could  have  of  any  facts  whatsoever;  and  at  the  same  time  could 
be  but  sensible'  that  they  exceeded  all  the  power  of  man.  And  they 
were  also  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  without  the  highest 
absurdity  be  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  any  evil  being  or 
beings ;  and  therefore  ouglit  to  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  God 
to  the  divine  mission  of  the  persons  by  whom,  and  to  the  tiiith  and 
divine  ortginal  and  authority  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  in  confirma* 
tion  of  which  they  were  wrought. 

Oar  author  indeed  hath  in  this  book  made  an  extraordinary  at- 
tempt, with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Moses,  to  prove,  that  though 
that  vast  assembly  of  people  were  made  to  believe  that  those  things 
were  done  before  their  eyes,  and  tlvat  they  themselves  saw  them 
done,  yet  they  \%eve  never  really  done  at  all ;  and  in  order  to  account 
for  this,  he  makes  some  of  the  wildest  suppositions  that  ever  entered 
into  the  head  of  any  man  that  was  not  absolutely  out  of  his  senses. 
But  lest  this  should  not  take,  his  next  attempt  is  to  prove,  that  those 
miracles,  if  wrought  at  all,  were  done  by  an  evil  power ;  as  if  any 
evil  being,  even  supposing,  what  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  he  were 
capable  of  exerting  such  amazing  acts  of  divine  power  as  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  would  do 
it,  to  confirm  a  system  of  laws,  which  prescribed  the  adoration  of 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  then  spreading  idola- 
try, and  strongly  obliged  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness. The  chief  proof  he  bringeth  for  so  stranyre  an  assertion  is, 
the  command  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  on  ac- 
count not  only  of  their  impure  and  cruel  idolatries,  but  of  the  most 
abotiainable  crimes  and  vices,  which  then  universally  prevailed  among 
them ;  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  God,  in  any  circumstances  of 
things,  ever  to  give  such  a  command.  This,  which  hath  been  fre- 
quently urged  Dy  the  writers  on  that  side,  particularly  Dr.  Tindal, 
was  considered  in  the  Answer  to  Chrintianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  352 — 358,  2nd  edit.  And  upon  its  being  here  repeated 
by  the  Moral  Philosopher,  was  again  examined,  und  obviated  in  the 
!?nd  volume  of  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  ^ew  Testament 
assertedfjo.  97,  &c.  It  is  also  set  in  a  proper  light  by  Mr.  Lowman, 
in  his  Vissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  tfic  Hebrews^  p. 
220,  8cc. 
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As  to  our  Saviour's  miracles,  this  writer  pretendeth,  contrary  to 
Christ's  own  most  express  declarations,  that  he  did  not  appeal  to 
them  as  proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  He  also  repeateth  the  stale 
objection,  which  hath  been  often  answered  and  exposed,  that  the 
miraculous  cures  which  Jesus  wrought  were  owing  to  the  strength 
of  fancy  and  imagination  in  the  patient,  and  not  to  power  in  the 
agent.  But,  whatever  we  suppose  the  force  of  imagination  in  some 
cases  to  be,  there  are  many  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  such  a  kind, 
that  there  cannot  possibly  be  the  least  room  or  pretence  for  such  a 
supposition.  - 

With  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  divine  revelation,  it  had  been 
shown,  that  doctrines  and  laws  which  were  originally  received  by 
I'evelation  from  God,  together  with  an  account  of  the  extraordinaiy 
facts  or  proofs  whereby  that  revelation  was  attested/ may  be  trans- 
mitted to  after-ages  in  a  manner  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon  ; 
and  that  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  the  Christian  revelation  nave 
been  so  transmitted.  He  hath  little  to  oppose  to  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct proofs  that  were  brought  for  this,  but  some  general  clamours, 
which  he  repeateth  on  all  occasions,  about  the  uncertainty  of  tradi- 
tion and  fallibility  of  human  testimony ;  though  it  be  incontestably 
evident,  that  laws  and  facts  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  trans- 
mitted in  this  way,  with  such  a  degree  of  evidence  and  certainty, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  common 
sense,  to  deny  or  doubt  of  them ;  and  yet  all  along  throughout  his 
whole  book,  he  argues  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture-revelation,  that  its  doctrines  and  laws,  and  the  ac- 
count of  its  important  facts,  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
hands  of  weak  and  fallible  men.  This  he  representeth  as  a  placing 
tlie  most  important  divine  truth  on  the  foot  of  fallible  human  testi- 
mony. But  however  specious  this  may  appear,  and  fitted  to  im- 
pose upon  superficial  inquiries,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  real  weight ; 
tor  if  a  revelation  or  law  had  any  original  divine  authority,  and,  that 
it  might  be  of  use  to  succeeding  ages,  was  committed  to  writing, 
which  is  the  surest  method  of  conveyance ;  and  if  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  give  us  reasonable  assurance,  that  this  written  revelation 
has  been  sa^ly  transmitted  to  us,  without  any  material  corruption 
or  alteration,  as  hath  been  often  plainly  shown  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  revelation  ;  then  it  is  as  really  of  divine  authority  now  as 
it  was  at  first,  and  we  are  obliged  to  receive  and  submit  to  it  as  such. 
For  it  doth  not  lose  its  authority  by  being  committed  to  writing ; 
nor  doth  its  authority  depend  on  the  intermediate  conveyers,  any 
more  than  the  authority  of  a  law  formerly  enacted  by  the  legislature 
can  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  trans- 
cribed or  printed,  but  upon  its  having  been  originally  enacted  by  the 
legislature.* 

As  to  the  objections  this  writer  had  urged  in  his  former  book 
against  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 

*  See  concerning  this,  «  Divine  Authorily  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted/* 
vol.  ii.  p.  S4-,  25. 
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New  Testament,  and  which  had  been  particularly  considered,  he  re- 
peats them  again  in  this  book  with  greater  confidence  than  before, 
and  often  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  what  was  offered  to  the 
contrary  ;  or  if  he  makes  a  show  of  answering,  very  lightly  passeth 
over  what  was  of  principal  importance  in  the  argument.  He  gives 
himself  little  trouble  about  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  falsifi- 
cations of  the  sacred  history  vvnich  had  been  plainly  proved  upon 
him,  but  still  persisteth  in  the  charges  he  had  advanced,  and  addeth 
farther  invectives ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  reader,  that  his 
answerer  had  not  said  one  word  to  the  purpose,  and  that  what  he  had 
offered  was  one  continued  rant.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Messiah's  being,  according  to  the  prophetical  writings,  a  mere 
temporal  prince  of  the  Jews  only,  our  author,  instead  of  answering 
the  proofs  which  had  been  brought  to  the  contrary,  declares  it  to  be 
a  point  so  evident,  that  he  scorns  to  dispute  with  any  man  that  will 
deny  it^  t.  e.  he  scorns  to  dispute  with  any  man  that  will  not  give 
him  up  the  very  point  in  question. 

These  are  arts  of  controversy  which  none  would  envy  him  the 
honour  of.  And  he  frequently  expresseth  himself  in  a  manner  that 
shows  little  regard  to  common  decency  ;  as  when  he  saith  of  David, 
Away  with  him  to  the  devil  from  whence  he  came!  And  speaking  of 
the  Jews,  he  avers,  that  this  miraculously  stupid  people  was  always 
inspired  afui  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  devil.  And  the  Chris- 
tians come  in  for  their  share  of  the  compliment ;  for  he  adds,  that 
they,  t.  e.  the  Jews,  have  transfused  their  spirit  and  faith  into  Chris- 
tians. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  mention  these  things,  if  it  were 
not  to  give  some  idea  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  this  writer.  Ue 
has  gone  so  far  as  boldly  to  pronounce,  that  the  God  of  Israel,  to 
whom  the  priesthood  was  instituted,  and  sacrijices  were  offered,  was 
a  cheat  and  an  idol,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  Pagan  deities,  and 
that  he  was  only  considered  as  a  local  tutelar  deity ;  though  one 
would  think  it  scarce  possible  for  any  man  seriously  to  read  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  be  sensible  that  the  God  there  every-whcre  re- 
commended to  our  adoration  and  obedience,  and  whom  the  people 
of  Israel  were  obliged  by  their  law  to  worship,  exclusively  of  all  idol 
deities,  is  represented  as  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe.  In  his  former  book  he  had  sometimes  spoken 
with  great  seeming  respect  of  Christiairity ;  but  here  he  throws  off 
all  disguise,  and  does  what  he  can  to  expose  it  to  the  derision  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  scandalous  than  the 
representation  he  makes  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  He  avers,  that  those  who  had  the  gift  of  tongues 
could  not  speak  those  languages  with  any  sense,  coherence,  or  con- 
sistency; tnat  they  only  uttered  a  strange  kind  of  gibberish,  which 
neither  they  themselves  nor  any  body  else  could  understand.  And 
yet  it  appears  from  the  account  that  is  given  us,  that  the  people  of 
many  diTOrent  countries,  which  were  come  from  all  parts  to  Jcru- 
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saJeni  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  understood  the  apostles,  as  speaking 
to  them  in  their  several  languages  the  great  things  of  God,  and  were 
filled  with  such  admiration  on  this  account  as  produced  the  conver- 
sion of  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  pronounces, 
that  they  who  seemed  to  have  these  gifts  were  out  of  their  wits  for 
the  timey  and  expressly  calls  Xh^va  frantic  jits;  and  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, pretends  to  prove  all  this  from  the  authority  of  St.  Paul 
himself,  who,  according  to  his  representation,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  maddest  enthusiasts  that  ever  lived  ;  though  at  other  times  lie 
thinks  fit  to  extol  him  as  the  bold  and  brave  defender  (f  religion  and 
libertif. 

He  concludes  his  book  with  a  fresh  invective  against  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  indulge  men  in  personal  intemper- 
ance, and  were  wholly  calculated  for  the  interest  of  his  own  family ; 
though  no  lawgiver  ever  gave  greater  proofs  of  his  disinterestedness 
than  Moses  did  ;  as  he  made  no  provision  for  raising  his  own  chil- 
dren to  honours  and  dignities  in  the  state,  but  left  them  to  continue 
in  the  rank  of  common  Levites.  The  last  thing  he  mentions  is  the 
law  about  the  trial  of  Jealousy,  of  which  he  gives  a  strange  account. 
But  this,  as  was  clearly  proved  against  him.dependeth  wholly  rpon 
his  own  false  and  arbitrary  suppositions,  which  betray  either  great 
ignorance  or  wilful  misrepresentation."* 

It  could  not  be  a  very  agreeable  employment  to  carry  on  a  con- 
troversy with  such  a  writer.  There  is  however  a  second  volume  pub- 
lished of  the  Divine  Authority  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted^ 
by  the  author  of  the  first,  which  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Moral  P h ilosopher y  London,  8vo,  1740.  In 
this  reply,  every  thing  in  his  book  is  considered  that  had  any  ap- 

Cearance  of  reason  and  argument;  and  his  unfair  representations, 
is  unjust  aspersions,  and  confident  attempts  to  impose  falsehoods 
upon  his  reader,  are  detected  and  exposed.  And  whereas  there  is 
no  part  of  his  book  that  seems  to  have  been  more  laboured,  than 
where  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  above 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  all  the  lands  of  Israel,  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  computations  is  plainly  shown.  But  no  man  hath 
set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  tnan  Mr.  Lowman,  in  his  learned 
and  judicious  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews: 
in  which  the  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  the  mosaical  Consti- 
tution are  vindicated:  in  particular  from  some  late  unfair  and  false 
Representations  of  them  in  the  "  Moral  Philosopher,"  London,  8vo, 
1740. 

But  this  author  was  not  to  be  convinced  or  silenced.  He  soon 
after  published  what  he  called  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Moral  Phi- 
losopher: or.  Superstition  and  Tyranny  inconsistent  with  Theocracy, 
London,  8vo,  1740.  In  the  body  of  this  book,  which  is  particu- 
larly designed  as  an  answer  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Divine  Au-r 

•  See  "  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  362, 
Sc  seq. 
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fhorityoftheOldandNew  Testament  asserted y  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  new  attempted.     The  same  things  are  repeated  over  again,  in 
a  strain  of  confidence  peculiar  to  this  writer ;  and  at  this  rate  it  is 
easy  to  write  books  and  carry  on  controversies  without  end.     But 
there  scarce  needs  any  other  confutation  of  what  he  hath  here  ofFer- 
ed,  than  to  desire  the  reader  carefully  to  compare  it  with  the  book 
to  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  an  an.swer.     The  only  farther  obser- 
vation I  woula  make  upon  it  is^  that  our  author,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  has  in  one  instance  condescended  to  acknowledge  a 
mistake  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  former  volume.     It  is  in  his 
computation  of  the  Levitical  revenues,  in  which  he  had  made  an 
overcharge  in  one  single  article  of  no  less  than  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year.     Yet  so  fond  is  he  of  what  he  had 
advanced  concerning  the  Levites  having,  by  the  Mosaical  constitu- 
tion, the  whole  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  that 
lie  still  endeavours  to  support  it  by  some  very  extraordinary  calcula- 
tions ;  the  falsity  and  absurdity  or  which  was  soon  after  clearly  and 
fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Lowman,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  London,  1741.     But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Moral  Philosopher, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  most  properly  called  new,  is  a  long 
introduction,  of  above  an  hundred  pages,  in  which  he  pretends  to 
give  an  account  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion,  and  an  historical 
relation  of  the  descent  of  the  Hebrew  shepherds  into  E^pt ;  the  rise 
and  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy ;  the  inconsistencies  and 
self-contradictions  of  the  Hebrew  historians,  &c.  In  this  part  of  his 
work  he  hath,  if  possible,  exceeded  himself  in  misrepresentation  and 
abuse ;  but  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it  than  to  observe,  that 
there  were  solid  and  ingenious  remarks  made  upon  it,  by  a  gentle- 
man that  stiles  himself  '*  Theophanes  Cantabrigiensis,"  in  a  pam- 
Ehlet  intitled.  The  ancient  History  of  the  Hebrews  vindicated.  Cam- 
ridge,  8vo,  1741.     And  afterwards  by  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  History  of  the  GUI  Testament,  in  answer  to  the 
Misrepresentations    and    Calumnies    of  Thomas    Morgan,    M,  D. 
and  moral  Philosopher:  the   first  part  of  which  was  published, 
London,  1741,  and  a  second  part  came  out  in  1743,  and  after  Dr. 
Morgan's  death.     It  is  here  plainly  proved,  that  this  writer  hath 
been  guilty  of  manifest  falsehoods,  and  of  the  most  gross  perver- 
sions of  the  Scripture-history,  even  in  those  very  instances  in  which 
he  assureth  his  reader,  he  hath  kept  close  to  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Hebrew  historians.     The  author  of   the  Besurrection  of  Jesus 
considered,  who  wrote  soon  after,  thought  fit  to  make  a  very  con- 
temptuous representation  of  Dr.  Chandler's  performance.     He  is 
f)leased  to  represent  him,  as  having  levelled  all  his  artillery  of  wit, 
earning,  ana  spleen  against  the  Moral  Philosopher,  Dr.  Morgan, 
instead  of  answering ;  and  as  having  fired  off  twenty  sheets  to  shoot 
one  of  his,  and  missed  the  mark.*     This  no  doubt  must  pass  for  a 

f  Returrection  of  Jesus  considered,  p.  71,  72.  edit  3d. 
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full  confutation  of  Dr.  Chandler's  work.  But  all  that  can  be  gather- 
ed from  it  is,  that,  with  these  gentlemen,  the  proving  of  any  of 
them  j^uilty  of  the  most  gix)8s  falsifications  of  Scripture,  which  had 
been  fully  proved  upon  Dr.  Morgan,  is  to  pass  for  a  thing  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  as  if  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  very  allowable,  when  put  in  practice  for  so  good  an  end  as 
the  exposing  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  proper  here 
to  observe,  that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hallet,  who,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  had  early  appeared  against  the  first  volume  of  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  published  also  A  Rebuke  to  the  Moral  Philosopher  for 
the  Errors  and  Immoralities  contained  in  his  third  Volume,  Svo, 
1740. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Moral  Philosopher  with  ob- 
serving, that  soon  after  his  third  volume  appeared.  Dr.  Chapman 
publisned  a  second  volume  of  his  ^Eusebius,  or  the  true  Christian's 
farther  Defence  against  the  Principles  and  Reasonings  of'  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  London,  8vo,  1741.  In  this  he  considers  at  large  all 
that  this  writer  had  offered  concerning  what  he  calls  the  Jewish  gos- 

1,  which  he  confidently  affirms  was  preached  by  all  the  apostles 
ut  St.  Paul,  and  of  which  he  pretends  the  temporal  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  Jewish  sense  was  tne  principal  article.  He  shows,  with 
the  clearest  evidence,  that  this  was  not  preached  by  any  of  the 
apostles,  and  that  there  was  a  perfect  haimony  between  them  and 
St.  Paul,  as  to  what  concerned  the  authority  and  obligation  of  the 
Jewish  law  under  the  gospel.  He  also  judiciously  explains  and 
vindicates  the  Scripture-doctrine  of  redemption,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  against  that  author's  objections  and  gross  misrepresen- 
tations. 

The  following  this  extraordinaiy  writer  through  his  several  books, 
and  the  answers  that  were  made  to  him,  has  engaged  me  in  a  detail 
which  I  am  afraid  has  not  proved  very  agreeable  to  you,  any  more 
than  it  has  been  so  to  myself.  But  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  show, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  pretences,  there  have  been  few 
writers  who  have  been  more  effectually  confuted  and  exposed,  than 
he  that  was  pleased  to  honour  himself  with  the  title  ot  the  Moral 
Philosopher. 
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Obseirations  upon  the  pernicious  Tendency  of  the  Pamphlet  intitled  ChriitianUy  not 
Jimmded  on  Argumemi. — The  Design  of  it  is  to  show,  that  the  Christian  Faith  has 
nothing  to  support  it  but  a  senseless  Enthusiasm. — The  Author's  great  Disingenuity 
and  Misrepresentations  of  Scripture  detected.— He  strikes  at  natural  Religion,  as 
well  as  revealed,  destroys  all  Certainty  of  Reason,  and  declares  against  Education, 
and  the  instructing  Children  in  any  Principles  at  all.— The  principal  Arguments  he 
bath  offered  in  Support  of  his  Scheme  considered.— Christianity  no  Enemy  to  Ex* 
amination  and  Inquiry. — Men's  being  commanded  to  believe,  no  Presumprion  that 
Faith  is  not  a  reasonable  Assent — The  Faith  required  in  the  Gospel  is  properly  a 
Virtue,  and  the  Unbelief  there  condemned  is  really  a  Vice. — His  Pretence,  that 
the  People  are  not  capable  of  discerning  the  Force  of  the  Proofs  brought  for  Chria- 
tianity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  obliged  to  beliere  it,  examined. — Account  of  tbt 
Answers  published  against  him. 

Sir, 

The  controversy  with  the  Moral  Philosopher  vms  scarce  at  an 
end,  when  a  new  and  very  remarkable  painpniet  appeared,  intitled, 
Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  London,  1742.  The  author 
of  this  carried  on  his  design  against  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  way 
somewhat  different  from  what  others  had  done  befoi-e  him.  Under 
specious  appearances  of  zeal  for  religion,  and  under  the  cover  of  de- 
vout expressions,  he  hath  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Christian 
faith  hath  no  foundation  in  reason,  nor  hath  any  thing  to  support 
it  but  a  wild  and  senseless  enthusiasm,  destitute  of  all  proot  and 
evidence.  And  if  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would  no  doubt  answer 
the  intention  he  too  plainly  appears  to  have  had  in  view,  the  expos- 
ing the  Christian  religion  to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  mankmd. 
With  great  gravity  and  seeming  seriousness  he  sets  himself  to  show, 
that  a  rational  faith,  i.  e.  as  he  explains  it,  "  an  assent  to  revealed 
truth  founded  upon  the  conviction  of  the  understanding,  is  a  false 
and  unwarrantable  notion."*  That  "  that  person  best  enjoys  faith 
who  never  asked  himself  one  single  question  about  it,  and  never 
dealt  at  all  in  the  evidence  of  reason."-f  That  God  never  intended 
that  we  should  make  use  of  oar  reason,  or  intellectual  faculty  at  all 
in  believing,  or  that  our  faith  should  be  founded  upon  any  evidence 
which  mi^t  convince  the  judgment,  or  make  it  reasonable  for  us 
to  believe.  This  he  undertakes  formally  to  prove,  first  by  several 
ai^uments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  reason  and  religion ;  and  after- 
wards he  endeavoureth  to  prove  the  same  thing  from  the  account 
given  us  in  Scripture. 

Having  thus,  as  he  pretends,  removed  the  false  grounds  of  faith 
and  rdigion,  and  shown  that  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  reason  or 
argument,  he  next  proceeds  to  declare  what  is  the  true  principle  of 

*  Christianity  not  foimded  on  Aigument,  p.  7.  t  Ibid.  p.  29« 
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faith ;  and  this  h£  resolves  wholly  into  a  constant  particular  revela- 
tion, imparted  separately/  and  supernatarally  to  every  individual:* 
That  "  the  Holy  Ghost  irradiates  the  souls  of  believers  at  once  with 
an  irresistible  light  from  heaven,  that  flashes  conviction  in  a  mo- 
ment; so  that  this  faith  is  completed  in  an  instant,  and  the  most 
perfect  and  finished  crted  produced  at  once,  without  nny  tedious 
progress  in  deductions  of  our  own."*!'  He  represents  this  great  dic- 
tator and  infallible  guide,  as  having  promised  "  to  abide  with  us  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  that  we  might  not  be  left  liable  one  moment  to 
a  possibility  of  error  and  imposture  ;|  and  as  speaking  the  same 
tbmg  to  all,  and  bringing  them  to  think  all  alike.§  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  in  itself,  nothing  more  contrary  to  plain  undeniable 
fact,  than  this  immediate  infallible  inspiration  of  every  particular 

Erson,  which  causes  men  to  think  all  alike^  and  does  not  leave  them 
ble  one  moment  to  2i  possibility  of  error  and  imposture;  and  yet 
this  he  makes  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
represents  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  all  outward  instruc- 
tion, and  even  the  Scriptures  themselves,  entirely  needless ;  and 
that  those  who  are  thus  instructed  by  the  Spirit,  "  need  not  concern 
themselves  about  the  credit  of  ancient  miracles,  or  the  genuineness 
of  distant  records:"  as  if  the  Christian  faith  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels.  This  he  calls  the  revealed  and 
scriptural  account  of' the  matter ;\\  and  pretends,  that  "  this  account 
depends  not  upon  the  strength  ojf  any  single  quotation  whatever,  but 
on  the  joint  tendency  and  tenor  of  the  whole." f 

This  pamphlet  wt^s  received  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  with 
great  applause;  and  yet,  upon  a  close  examination,  there  are  such 
apparent  marks  of  great  disingenuity  in  it,  as  should  tend^  with  fair 
and  candid  minds,  to  give  very  disadvantageous  impressions  both 
of  the  author,  and  of  a  cause  that  needs  such  base  arts  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  whole  turn  of  the  pamphlet  is  in  a  religious  strain;  he  for- 
mally pretends  to  offer  up  his  most  ardent  prayers  in  behalf  of  his 
friend  at  the  throne  of  grace,  "  that  God  would  l»e  pleased  himself 
to  illuminate  and  irradiate  his  mind  with  a  perfect  and  thorough 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  holy  gospel ;  that  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  that  first  dictated  the  divine  law  would  powerfully  set  on  his 
seal,  and  attest  its  authority  in  his  heart."**  Such  a  strain  of  ridi- 
cule as  this,  for  whosoever  impartially  considers  this  treatise  can 
regard  it  in  no  other  view,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  mockeries  that 
were  ever  offered  to  the  Supreme  Being.  In  many  other  passages, 
under  pretence  of  exalting  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Scriptures  are  depreciated,  as  of  no  use;  they  are  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  manuscript  authorities,  and  paper  revelations :  as  if  the 
being  committed  to  writing  could  destroy  the  authority  of  a  divine 
law ;  when  the  man  would  be  thought  out  of  his  senses  that  should, 
under  the  same  pretence,  attempt  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  hu- 

*  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  12^.  t  Ibid.  p.  89.  t  Ibid.  p.  60. 
$  Ibid.  p.  99.        I  Ibid.  p.  68.        f  Ibid.  105.        ••  Ibid.  p.  1 12. 
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man  laws.  It  is  observable,  that  the  most  hiij^hflovvn  enthusiasts 
have  always  spoken  with  disregard  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  a  dead  letter;  which  by  the  way  is  no  great  sign  of  its 
being  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  and  tendency  ;  and  this  writer  hath 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  their  madness  for  exposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  writings.  Thus  the  deists  can  upon  occasion 
run  into  the  wiids  of  enthusiasm,  and  join  with  the  men  tliey  mo(>t 
heartily  despise,  in  order  to  answer  their  design  of  exposing  Chris- 
tianity. Such  hath  been  the  fate  of  holy  writ,  to  be  undervalued 
by  those  that  had  no  religion  at  all,  and  by  those  that  have  carried 
religion  up  to  madness  and  phrenzy. 

But  what  greatly  strengthens  the  charge  of  disingenuity  against 
this  writer  is,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  most  gross  misrepresentations 
of  scripture,  and  the  matters  of  fact  therein  contained;  some  of 
which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  scarce  reconcileabic  to  any  degree 
of  honesty  and  candour.  He  pretends  to  prove,  i'rom  the  plain  nar- 
rative part  of  the  New  Testament  history,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  in  planting  the  gospel,  never  pioposed  arguments  or  evi- 
dences of  any  kind  to  engage  men  to  believe :  whereas  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  accounts  given  in  the  gospels,  the  acts,  and  the  epistles^ 
that  the  method  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  took  to  make  converts 
was,  by  assiduous  instruction,  by  teaching  and  preaching,  and  by 
laying  before  them  evidences  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and 
which  made  it  reasonable  for  them  to  believe. 

There  can  scarce  be  a  more  glaring  instance  of  disingenuity  than 
to  assert,  as  this  writer  does,  contrary  to  Christ's  own  most  ex- 
press declarations  (concerning  which,  see  John  v.  36.  x.  25.  38. 
xiv.  11.  Matth.  xi.  3,  4,  5,  ().),  that  he  himself  never  designed, 
that  his  miracles  should  be  regarded  as  proofs  and  evidences  of  his 
divine  mission;  that  he  was  always  remarkably  upon  the  reserve 
when  he  happened  among  unbelieving  company :  and  that  he  took 
particular  care  that  his  miracles  should  not  come  to  puhlic  notice, 
and  See  thou  tell  no  man  was  generally  the  charge ;  though  it  is 
manifest  from  the  whole  gospel,  that  he  generally  wrought  his 
miracles  in  the  most  public  waVy  before  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  in  the  presence  even  of  his  most  maUcious  adversaries;  and 
there  were  only  a  very  few  instances  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  upon 
the  reserve,  for  which  no  doubt  there  were  good  reasons,  some  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned. But  such  is  the  manner  of  this  writer;  if  he  can  find  a 
particular  instance  or  two  that  seems  favourable  to  his  intention,  he 
lays  hold  of  this,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel- history, 
and  would  put  it  upon  his  reader,  as  if  what  was  done  for  special 
reasons  in  a  very  few  instances,  were  constantly  and  always  the 
case  in  every  instance.  Thus  he  positively  asserts,  that  our  Saviour 
'^  constantly  stipulated  before-hand,  for  a  certain  degree,  and  no 
ordinary  one,  ot  confidence  and  persuasion  in  the  persons  on  whom 
he  wrought  his  miracles."  *    This  he  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress 
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Upon ;  and  yet  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  this  was  coristaritlt/ 
the  case,  that  there  are  comparatively  but  a  very  few  instances  in 
which  he  previously  required  persons  to  profess  their  belief  in  him. 
In  one  of  the  answers  to  this  pamphlet,  there  are  near  fifty  instances 
produced  of  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour  where  no  such  thing 
was  required.*  And  in  the  Tew  instances  where  it  was  insisted  upon, 
it  was  not  a  commanding  those  to  believe  in  an  instant  who  did  not 
believe  before :  it  was  only  a  requiring  them  to  profess  the  faith  they 
already  had,  and  a  declaring  his  approbation  of  their  faith,  and  Was 
designed  as  a  means  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more.  And  the  pro- 
priety of  his  taking  this  method  in  some  instances  is  manifest,  as  it 
tended  to  direct  men's  views  to  that  which  was  the  principal  use  and 
end  of  his  miracles,  and  which  our  author  hath  thought  fit  to  deny, 
viz.  to  confirm  their  faith  in  his  divine  mission. 

With  the  same  unfairness  he  confidently  avers,  that,  according  to 
the  Scripture  accounts,  the  apostles  always  expected  to  make  their 
converts  by  a  word's  speaking  ;  that  they  never  allowed  any  time 
for  deliberation,  but  denounced  damnation  against  those  that  liesi- 
tated  in  the  least ;  and  that  they  discouri^ged  all  examination  and 
inquiry ;  when  on  the  contrary  it  appeareth,  that  they  often  staid  a 
considerable  time  together  in  a  place,  reasoning  in  the  synagogues, 
repeating  their  excellent  instructions,  and  performing  the  most  illus- 
trious miracles,  as  proofs  of  their  divine  mission.  That  St.  Paul 
abode  for  a  long  time  at  Iconium,  for  a  year  and  six  months  at 
Corinth,  and  for  above  two  years  at  Ephesus.  It  is  also  evident 
that  they  encouraged  men  to  examination  and  inquiry,  and  com- 
mended them  when  they  did  so  ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  we 
have  in  the  encomium  bestowed  upon  the  Bereans,  who  examined 
the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daili/y  whet  her  these 
things  were  so,  as  they  had  taught  them;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  their  diligent  examination  was,  that  manj/  of  them  believed, 
Acts  xvii.  10,  11,  12.  ' 

The  representation  this  author  makes  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparted  to  all  believers  is  also  highly  disingenuous,  though 
in  it  he  pretends  to  keep  close  to  the  Scripture  accounts.  He  re- 
presents it  as  absolutely  excluding  all  outward  teaching,  and  all  use 
of  our  own  endeavours  :  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
it  is  from  the  whole  gospel,  that  we  are  required  to  be  dihgentin  the 
use  of  our  own  endeavours ;  and  the  great  usefulness  of  outward 
teaching  is  constantly  supposed,  and  provision  is  made  for  its  con- 
tinuance in  the  Christian  church.  With  the  like  candour  he  prc- 
tendeth,  that,  according  to  the  Scripture  account,  faith  is  perfected 
in  an  instant,  and  admitteth  of  no  degrees;  and  that  the  Spirit 
cauaeth  all  believers  to  think  alike,  and  raiseth  them  above  all  pos- 
sibility of  error;  whereas  it  is  evident,  that  faith  is  there  represented 
as  not  ordinarily  completed  at  once,  but  capable  of  continual  growth 
and  improvement,  and  as  admitting  of  various  degrees.     And  it  is 
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every  where  supposed,  that  believers  may  in  many  things  be  of  dif- 
ferent sentiments,  and  are  to  bear  with  one  another  in  their 
differences. 

These  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  are  so  palpably  misrepre- 
sented, that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  writer  himself,  who 
is  Quick-sighted  enough  when  he  pleases,  should  not  have  been  sen- 
sible that  mey  were  so. 

Another  thin^  that  may  ^ivc  us  no  very  advantageous  notion  of 
the  author's  design  is,  that  he  hath  advanced  several  things  which 
seem  to  have  a  bad  aspect  on  natunil  religion  as  well  as  revealed, 
and  representeth  the  former  as  not  founded  on  reason  and  argument 
any  more  than  the  latter.  He  pretends,  that  all  attempts  to  prove 
the  principles  of  natural  religion  by  reason  hath  done  more  harm 
than  good;  and  that  "even  upon  the  plainest  question  in  nature, 
the  existence  of  a  Deity^  the  laboured  productions  of  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  have  rather  contributed  to  make  for  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  raised  a  thousand  new  doubts  in  the  render*s  mind."* 
Accordingly  he  takes  a  {^reat  deal  of  pains  to  destroy  all  certainty  of 
reason.  He  represents  it  as  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  never  capa- 
ble of  coming  to  a  certainty  about  any  thing  ;  and  as  if  truth  and 
falsehood  may  be  equally  proved  by  it.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are, 
according  to  him,  under  a  natural  incapacity  of  acting  at  all ;  and  as 
to  the  ablest  and  best  of  mtti,*'  they  aie  equally  disqualified  for  fair 
reasonin^by  their  natural  prejudices;  which,  being  ever  earlier 
than  the  tirst  efforts  of  reason,  is  as  absolute  a  disqualification  for 
such  a  trial,  as  the  greatest  natural  incapacity.'^t 

But  surely  all  who  have  any  regard  to  religion,  or  who  think  that 
reason  is  an  advantage  or  privilege,  and  that  men  are  to  be  regarded 
as  rational  thinking  beings,  moral  agents,  must  look  upon  this  way 
of  representing  things  as  absolutely  subversive  of  all  religion  and 
morality.  It  tendetli  to  debase  and  vihfy  human  nature,  and  to  cast 
dishonour  upon  God's  ():overnment  and  providence ;  as  if  he  had 
taken  no  care  of  mankind  at  all,  but  gave  them  up  entirely  to  their 
passions,  without  any  principle  of  reason  to  guide  or  govern  them  ; 
or  at  least  had  placea  them  in  such  circumstances,  that,  as  this 
writer  declares,  reason  always  comes  too  late  with  its  assistance,  and 
not  till  we  are  lost  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  beyond  recovery. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are  several  passages  in  his 
book,  in  which  he  absolutely  declares  against  instructing  children 
in  rehgious  or  moral  principles,  as  a  wicked  attempt  to  prepossess 
their  tender  minds,  and  as  barring  all  farther  improvement.  Ino  care 
is  to  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  young  persons,  under  pre- 
tence that  this  would  only  tend  to  fill  them  with  prejudices.  Thus 
there  is  no  advantage  at  all  in  being  bom  in  an  enlightened  or  civi- 
lized age  or  nation ;  and  a  child  in  Great  Britain  must  be  left  as 
much  without  instruction,  as  if  he  were  born  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
To  make  this  scheme  of  a  piece,  and  perfectly  consistent,  it  should 
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be  60  contrived,  that  children  should  not  be  trained  up  to  any  lan- 
guage at  all,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  from  all  converse  witli 
others,  for  fear  of  their  being  prepossessed ;  and  that  they  should 
be  left  wholly  to  nature,  without  instruction  of  any  kind.  And  what 
a  hopeful  state  of  things  this  would  introduce,  is  easy  to  see.  Thus, 
to  avoid  Christianity,  these  gentlemen  seem  willing  to  sink  us  into 
the  lowest  degree  of  barbarism  and  brutality. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  spirit  and  design 
of  this  applauded  performance^  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  it  to 
subvert  all  certainty  of  reason,  and  natural  religion  as  well  as  re- 
vealed, I  shall  now  take  some  notice  of  the  principal  things  he  hath 
offered  in  support  of  his  scheme,  and  to  show  that  Christianity  liath 
no  foundation  in  reason. 

One  of  his  arguments  bears  a  near  afhnity  to  What  has  been  just 
mentioned  concerning  education ;  for  he  produceth  it  as  a  proof, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  rational  one,  because  we  are 
baptized  into  it,  and  obliged  to  train  up  children  in  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it.  A  strange  argument  this  !  since  common  sense  tells 
us,  that  the  more  rational  and  excellent  any  religion  is,  the  moie 
requisite  it  would  be  to  instruct  children  in  the  principles  of  it,  and 
to  set  its  doctrines  and  evidences  in  a  proper  light  before  them,  as 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them ;  for  this  would  be  the  best 
preservative  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  corrupt  principles, 
and  the  power  of  wrong  affections  and  evil  habits,  which  otherwise, 
by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment,  would  be  apt  to  gef  the  start 
of  them,  and  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  mind. 

He  seems  to  lay  a  great  stress  on  the  sudden  conversions  we 
sometimes  read  of  in  the  New  Tc  stament ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  proofs  of  what  he  brings  them  to  prove,  that  those  persons 
were  converted  without  reason  and  experience.  All  that  can  be 
fairly  concluded  from  those  instances  is,  that  the  evidence  that  was 
offered  was  so  strong,  and  came  with  such  light  and  force,  as  did 
more  to  produce  conviction  in  a  short  time,  than  a  long  course  of 
abstracted  reasonings  would  have  done.  If  there  were  some  thou- 
sands, as  he  observes,  converted  at  one  lecture,*  these  instances  only 
relate  to  the  conversions  that  were  wrought  at  Jerusalem  soon  after 
our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  which  the  people  had  such 
convincing  evidences  by  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  rentecost,  and  the  signal  and  undeniable 
miracles  wrought  by  the  disciples  in  the  name  of  a  risen  Jesus,  as, 
joined  with  what  they  had  known  before  our  Saviour's  admirable 
discourses  and  illustrious  miracles,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  events 
that  had  happened  at  his  crucifixion,  to  which  they  themselves  had 
been  witnesrses,  rendered  the  evidence  so  strong  and  striking,  that  it 
Dvasperfectly  rational  to  submit  to  it,  and  receive  it. 

The  passage  of  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal^  hut  mighty  through  God  to  the  puUitig  down 
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of  ntrong  holds,  casting  down  ifnaginations,  or  reasonings,  and  every 
ni^h  thin^  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  is 
produced  by  this  writer  to  show  that  the  gospel  is  not  only  without 
all  evidence,  but  contrary  to  reason.  And  yet  the  manifest  design 
of  it  is  to  show,  not  that  the  gospel  had  no  evidence  to  support  it, 
but  that  the  evidences  accompanying  it  were  so  strong  and  convin- 
cing, as  were  vastly  superior  to  any  arguments  or  reasonings  that 
could  be  brought  against  it  But  there  is  no  injunction  there  laid 
upon  Christians,  as  the  author  pretends,  "  to  lay  reason  under  the 
most  absolute  restraint  and  prohibition,  and  not  to  permit  it  the 
'sast  opportunity  or  freedom  to  exert  itself,  or  interpose  upon  any 
jccasion  whatsoever.'** 

Another  argument  with  which  lie  makes  a  mighty  parade  is  to 
this  purpose,  that  no  religion  can  be  rational  that  is  not  founded  on 
a  free  and  impartial  examination.f  And  such  examination  sup- 
poses a  perfect  neutrality  to  the  principles  which  are  examined,  and 
even  a  temporal  disbelief  of  them,  which  is  what  the  gospel  con- 
demneth.  But  this  pixxieeds  upon  a  wrong  account  of  the  nature 
of  free  examination  and  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  a  just  in- 
quiry into  doctrines  or  facts,  that  a  man  should  be  absolutely  indif- 
ferent to  them  before  he  begins  that  inquiry^  much  less  that  he 
should  actually  disbelieve  them ;  as  if  he  must  necessarily  commence 
atheist,  before  he  can  fairly  examine  into  the  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God.  It  is  sufficient  to  a  candid  examination,  that  a  roan  ap- 
plieth  himself  to  it  witli  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  a  disposition 
to  embrace  truth  on  which  side  soever  it  shall  appear,  and  to  receive 
the  evidence  that  shall  arise  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  And  if  the 
inquiry  relatethto  principles  in  which  we  have  been  instructed^  then, 
supposing  those  principles  to  be  in  themselves  rational  and  well 
founded,  it  may  well  happen,  that,  in  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of 
them,  a  fair  examination  may  be  carried  on  without  seeing  cause  to 
disbelieve,  or  doubt  of  them  through  the  whole  course  of  the  enquiry ; 
which  in  that  case  will  end  in  a  fuller  conviction  of  them  than  before. 

But  there  is  no  argument  on  which  he  seems  to  place  a  greater 
stress,  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  founded  on  reason  and  evi- 
dence, than  this,  that  we  are  there  authoritatively  commanded  to 
believe,  and  penalties  are  denounced  against  us  if  we  do  not  believe ; 
whereas  it  is  plain,  that "  no  proposition  can  be  tendered  to  our 
reajson  with  penalties  annexed,  or  under  the  restraint  of  threats  and 
authority  ;'*f  since  assent  or  dissent  is  an  independent  event,  under 
DO  influence  of  ours/'  Men  are  constantly  aetermined  to  believe 
according  to  the  evidence  that  appeareth  to  them,  and  the  will  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  be- 
lieving truth,  or  fault  in  rejecting  it.  And  he  expressly  affirms, 
'^tbat  a  determination  either  right  or  wron^  in  matters  which  are 
not  sdf-evident,  and  in  which  there  is  anything  of  induction  or  in- 
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ference,  it  equally  meritorious."*     This  is  a  very  convenient  plea 
for  infidelity,  and  so  it  is  for  atheism  itself;  since  it  proceeds  upon 
this  foundation,  that  men  can  never  be  obliged  to  believe  any  prin- 
ciples at  all  in  which  there  is  any  thing  of  induction  or  inference, 
nor  consequently  those  relating  to  the  existence  of  God  and  a  pro- 
vidence.    And  if  there  be  no  rault  in  disbelieving  those  principles, 
there  can  be  no  fault  in  refusing  to  obey,  or  worship  him,  which 
necessarily  dependeth  upon  the  belief  of  his  existence.     But  the 
foundation  this  goes  upon  is  manifestly  false ;  as  if  men  were  always, 
and  in  all  cases,  determined  by  mere  evidence,  and  that  assent  and 
dissent  were  therefore  necessary  acts,  and  absolutely  out  of  their 
power.     Nothing  is  more  undeniable  from  common  observation  and 
experience,  than  that  the  will  and  affections  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  judgment;  and  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  the 
right  or  wrong  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  and  consequently  are 
liable  to  praise  or  blame  on  that  account.     Let  the  proofs  that  are 
offered  be  ever  so  plain,  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  attend  to 
them ;  or  we  may  turn  our  eyes  from  the  evidence ;  or,  if  we  profess 
to  examine,  may,  through  prepossession  and  wrong  dispositions  of 
mind,  institute  a  slight,  a  partial,  and  defective  examination.     Men 
may  be,  and  often  are,  so  biassed  by  the  influence  of  affections  and 
interests,  as  to  cause  things  to  appear  to  them  in  a  quite  different 
light  than  otherwise  they  would  do.     All  the  world  owns,  that  a 
candour  and  simplicity  of  heart,  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  readiness 
to  embrace  it  when  fairly  proposed,  is -a  very  commendable  disposi- 
tion of  mind  ;  and  that  refusing  to  receive  it  through  the  influence  of 
corrupt  affections  and  passions  is  really  culpable.     But  this  espe- 
cially holdeth  in  truths  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature.     Our  bc- 
lievins^  or  disbelieving  them  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  good  or 
bad  dispositions  of  our  minds,  and  must  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
practice  ;  and  therefore  in  these  cases  to  receive  and  embrace  these 
truths  may  be  an  important  duty,  and  to  disbelieve  or  reject  them 
may  be  highly  criminal ;  and  God  may  very  justly  interpose  his 
autnority  to  require  the  one,  and  warn  men  against  the  other. 

The  author  sul  along  supposeth,  that  the  faith  required  in  the 
gospel  is  no  more  than  a  bare  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
unbelief  there  condemned  is  a  mere  speculative  dissent.  But  this  is 
a  wrong  representation ;  nothing  is  moi'e  evident  than  that  the  faith 
required  in  the  gospel  of  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  that  faith 
to  which  the  promises  are  made,  is  a  complex  thing :  it  includeth  a 
love  of  truth,  and  a  disposition  to  embrace  and  profess  it,  which,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  Christianity  first  appeared,  argued  a 
great  deal  both  of  candour  and  fortitude ;  and  it  is  always  repre- 
sented to  be  of  a  vital  operative  nature,  a  principle  of  holy  obedience, 
and  which  purifieth  the  heart,  and  leadeth  men  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  and  obey  his  commands.  And  such  a  faith  is  certainly  a 
virtue,  and  very  properly  the  subject  of  a  divine  command  ;  and  the 
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unbelief  there  condemned  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  men's  being 
under  the  influence  of  corrupt  affections  and  piejudices,  and  from 
their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  truth,  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 
It  is  expressed  by  their  shutting  their  eyes,  and  hardening  their 
hearts,  lest  they  should  see  with  their  ei/es,  and  understand  with 
their  hearts,  and  be  cofwerted  and  healed.  And  this  certainly 
argueth  a  bad  and  vicious  disposition  of  soul,  and  leadeth  to  dis- 
obedience ;  and  is  therefore  very  properly  forbidden  in  the  divine 
law. 

With  regard  to  human  laws,  when  they  are  once  sufficiently  pro- 
mulgated, it  would  scarce  be  accepted  as  a  plea  for  men's  neglecting 
or  breaking  those  laws,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
kind's  laws;  and  that  no  man  can  be  justly  obliged,  under  the  re- 
straint of  authority  and  penalties,  to  assent  to  tliis  |)roposition,  that 
these  are  the  king's  laws  ;  since  assent  is  not  in  our  own  power.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  a  way  would  soon  be  found  to  overrule  this  plea, 
and  convince  them  that  authority  could  interpose  in  this  manner.  In 
like  manner,  it  seems  to  be  obvious  to  the  common  sens.?  and  reason 
of  mankind,  that  if  God  hath  given  a  revelation  or  discovery  of  his 
will,  concerning  doctrines  and  laws  of  importance  to  our  duty  and 
happiness,  and  hath  caused  them  to  be  promulgated  with  sucli  evi- 
dence as  he  knoweth  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  reasonable  and  well- 
disposed  mindS)  that  will  carefully  attend  to  it,  he  halh  an  un- 
doubted right  to  require  those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  published 
to  receive  and  to  obey  it.  And  if,  through  the  influence  of  corrupt 
affections  and  lusts,  those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known 
refuse  to  receive  it,  ho  can  justly  punish  them  for  their  culpable  neg- 
lect, obstinacy,  and  disobedience.  Our  author  himself,  speaking 
of  the  Spirits  working  faith  in  all  men,  saith,  though  in  evident 
contradiction  to  his  own  scheme,  that  "  the  tender  of  this  convic- 
tion, however  potent  in  its  influence,  may  yet  depend  j;reatly  upon 
the  proper  dispositions  of  our  minds  to  give  it  a  reception  for  its 
efficacy ;  and  so  far  will  give  place,  and  aflord  ample  matter  of  trial 
and  probation,  and  become  indeed  a  test  of  our  obedience.  And 
that  in  this  case  disbelief  and  guilt  have  a  meaning  when  put  to- 
gether ;  since  the  compliance  required  is,  not  a  compliance  out  of 
our  power,  nor  any  longer  that  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  will, 
in  its  nature  free,  and  therefore  accountable ;  and  though  we  are 
not  by  any  means  chargeable  for  the  efl'ects  of  our  apprehension,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  but  that  we  may  be  with  all  justice  called  to 
the  strictest  account  for  our  obstinacy,  impiety,  and  perverseness."* 

I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  thing  more,  and  which  is  indeed 
the  most  plausible  thing  in  his  whole  book,  and  that  is,  that  the 
genei'ality  of  mankind,  even  of  those  among  whom  Christianity  is 
published,  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe  it,  because  they  have  not  a 
capacity  to  discern  and  judge  of  the  proofs  and  arguments  which 
are  brought  for  it.     But  though  it  should  be  allowed,  that  they 

•  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,**  p.  C4-. 
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could  not  of  themselves  trace  those  proofs  and  evidences,  yet  there 
are  few  but  may  be  made  sensible  of  the  force  of  those  proofs  and 
evidences,  when  set  before  them  by  others.  And  this  is  sufficient. 
It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  knows  mankind ^  that  we  are  so  con- 
stituted^ as  to  stand  in  need  of  mutual  assistance  and  information, 
in  matters  of  great  consequence  to  our  duty  and  happiness.  Most 
of  the  principles  of  science  of  every  kind  are  things  that  must  be 
taught ;  and  there  are  few  that  reason  out  those  principles  for 
themselves,  but  proceed  upon  them  as  demonstrated  by  others,  and 
apply  themselves  to  practice  the  rules  that  are  founded  on  those 
pnnciples.  In  like  manner  religion  must  be  taught,  or  the  most  of 
mankmd  will  know  but  little  of  it.  And  if  it  requireth  care  and 
application  to  understand  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  the  evi- 
dences whereby  it  is  confirmed,  this  is  no  argument  at  all,  either 
against  its  reasonableness  or  excellence ;  for  nothing  that  is  truly 
excellent  in  knowledge  or  practice  is  to  be  attained  to  without  care 
and  diligence.  It  is  every  man's  duty  in  this  case  to  take  in  what 
helps  and  informations  he  can  get ;  and  if  we  can  come  to  perceive 
the  evidence  by  the  assistance  of  others,  tliis  will  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  as  well  as  if  we  could  do  it  merely  by  the  force  of 
our  own  reason  without  any  assistance  at  all. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  thing  above  the  capacity  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  and  what  the  most  learned  would  not  be  well 
fitted  for,  to  trace  out  all  the  parts  of  religion  and  morality  by  a 
regular  deduction  from  the  first  principles  in  a  way  of  abstracted 
reasoning ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  great  advantage,  that  God  hath 
given  a  clear  revelation  of  his  will,  containing,  in  plain  and  express 
propositions,  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  be  known,  and  the  duties  which  are  most  necessary  to 
DC  practised.  Such  a  revelation  is  set  before  us  in  the  gospel ;  and 
the  evident  marks  of  disinterestedness  that  appear  in  it,  without  the 
least  traces  of  a  worldly  spirit  or  design,  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  whole 
for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  furnish  arguments 
obvious  to  common  capacities,  that  this  religion  owed  not  its  rise  to 
human  policy,  to  the  arts  of  impostors,  or  to  evil  beings,  but  was  of 
a  godlike  and  heavenly  original.  And  as  to  historical  evidence, 
persons  of  common  sound  understanding  may  be  made  sensible,  by 
the  help  of  the  learned,  that  we  have  all  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  extraoi^dinary  facts,  whereby  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  attested,  which  can  be  reasonably  desired.  That 
most  of  those  facts  were  of  a  public  nature,  which  might  have  been 
easily  detected  and  exposed  if  they  had  been  false ;  in  which  case 
that  religion,  which  had  nothing  else  to  support  it,  and  was  desti- 
tute of  all  worldly  advantages,  must  have  fallen  at  once.  But  that 
this  was  80  far  fiom  being  the  case,  that  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Christianity  arc  not  able  to  deny,  that,  upon  the  credit  of  those 
fact8>  this  religion,  though  directly  opposite  to  the  prejudices  whicli 
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then  universally  obtained,  and  though  it  had  the  most  unsurmountr 
able  difficulties  to  encounter  with,  and  had  all  the  powers  of  the 
world  engaged  against  it,  soon  made  a  wonderful  progress  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles;  which,  as  things  were  circumstanced, 
cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  than  by  admitting  the  truth  of 
those  extraordinary  facts.  That  the  original  revelation  itself,  to- 
gether  with  an  account  of  those  facts,  was  committed  to  writing;  in 
the  very  age  in  which  that  revelation  was  first  given,  and  tliose  facts 
were  done  ;  which  is  a  sure  method  of  conveyance,  though  oral  tra- 
dition is  a  very  uncertain  one :  And  that  these  accounts,  which  were 
written  by  persons  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  things 
they  relate,  and  which  have  all  the  cnaracters  of  purity,  artless  un- 
disguised simplicity,  and  an  impartial  regard  to  truth,  that  any 
writings  can  possibly  have,  were  in  that  very  age  received  with 
great  veneration,  as  of  sacred  authority.  The  copies  of  them  were 
soon  spread  abroad  into  many  different  countries :  they  were  read 
in  the  public  assemblies,  translated  into  various  languages,  and  they 
have  been  ever  since  so  constantly  cited  and  appealed  to  in  every 
age  by  persons  of  different  sects  and  parties,  mtiny  of  whom  have 
transcribed  large  portions  of  them  into  their  writings,  that  it  may 
be  justly  said,  they  have  been  transmitted  with  a  continued  evi- 
dence, far  greater  than  can  be  produced  for  any  other  books  in  the 
world ;  and  that  a  general  corruption  of  them,  if  any  had  attempted 
it,  would  have  been  an  impossible  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this,  but  what  persons  of  common  sound  sense,  who  arc  desirous  of 
information,  may  be  sufficiently  assured  of  by  tlie  assistance  of  the 
learned :  and  when,  besides  this,  they  feel  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  doctrines  and  motives  proposed  in  those  sacred  writings  upon 
their  own  hearts,  comforting  them  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal 
life,  and  animating  them  to  all  virtue  and  goodness,  tl)is  completeth 
their  satisfaction  and  assurance;  especially  when  it  is  farther  consi- 
dered, that  we  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  hope,  that  God's  gracious 
assistances  will  not  be  wanting  to  those  that  with  honest  hearts  and 
upright  intentions  endeavour  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God.  For 
if  any  man  will  do  his  will,  saith  our  Saviour,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine^  whether  it  be  oj  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself,  John 
vii.  17. 

Our  author,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  hath  taken 
upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  there  are  few  that  are  capable  of  rea- 
soning at  all,  if  there  is  the  least  of  induction  or  inference  in  the 
case.*  And  this,  if  it  proveth  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  Christianity,  equally  proveth,  that  they  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  believe  natural  religion,  not  even  the  existence  of  a  God, 
or  a  providence ;  since  here  tliere  is  certainly  room  for  induction 
and  inference.  But  the  truth  is,  this  is  a  very  false  and  base  repre- 
Bentation  of  human  nature :  it  would  follow  from  it,  that  the  gene- 

*  Cfaristi«nity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  \7 ,  \%. 
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rality  of  men  are  incapable  of  moral  agency,  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  of 
being  governed  by  laws  ;  for  this  supposeth  them  capable  of  under- 
standing what  those  laws  are,  and  what  is  the  duty  reouired  of 
ihero,  and  of  making  inferences  and  deductions.  And  with  regard 
to  religion,  and  its  proofs  and  evidences,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted, 
that  if  men  applied  themselves  to  it  with  the  same  care  and  diligence 
that  they  generally  do  in  matters  of  nmch  less  consequence,  they 
would  attam  to  such  a  sense  of  religion  and  its  evidences,  as  would 
both  make  it  reasonable  for  them  to  believe  it,  and  to  govern  their 
practice  by  it. 

There  were  several  good  answers  published  to  Christianity/  not 
founded  OH  Argument.  One  of  the  first  that  appeared  was  that 
written  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  I  remember  to  have  read  with 
pleasure,  but  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  for  some 
years,  cannot  give  a  particular  account  of  it.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  those  answers  which  I  have  now  by  me. 

The  first  1  shall  mention  is  entitled,   The  Ueasonahleness  of  the 
Christian  lleligion,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  being  an  answer  to 
a  late  Treatise^  entitled,  *'  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,** 
by  George  Benson,  afterwards  Dr.  Benson,   London,  8vo.   1743, 
This  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  answer  to  that  pamphlet, 
but  as  a  good  defence  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  so  the  learned 
author  designed  it.     It  consisteth  of  three  parts.     In  the  first  part, 
after  having  settled  the  meaning  of  the  word  faith,  and  shown  what 
that  faith  is,  which  the  gospel  requireth  of  those  to  whom  it  is  made 
known,  and  to  which  rewards  are  there  annexed,  and  that  it  is  really 
a  virtue ;  and  what  that  unbelief  is  which  is  there  forbidden  and 
condemned,  and  that  it  is  really  a  vice ;  he  goes  on  to  produce  some 
of  the  principal  arguments  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.     He  first  considers  what  are  usually  called  the  internal 
evidences  of  Christianity,  the  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines,  of  its 
moral  precepts,  of  its  positive  institutions,  and  of  the  sanctions  by 
which  it  is  enforced  ;  and  then  considers  the  external  evidence  aris- 
ing from  prophecy  and  miracles,  particularly  from  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured 
forth  upon  the  apostles  and  first  Cnristiaus.     These  things  are  here 
set  in  a  fair  and  agreeable  hght ;  and  it  is  also  shown,  that  the  ac- 
counts given  of  these  things  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  de- 
pended on,  and  that  we  have  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  the  gospel  records.      In  the  second  part  a  solid 
answer  is  given  to  the  several  objections  and  difficulties  proposed 
by  the  author,  with  a  view  to  show  that  religion  cannot  be  a  rational 
thing.     The  third  part  contains  a  distinct  explication  of  those  texts 
of  Scripture  which  he  had  perverted  and  misapplied.     And  there  is 
scarce  any  one  text  cited  or  referred  to  in  his  whole  book  which  is 
not  here  particularly  considered. 

Not  long  after  this,  there  was  another  valuable  answer  published, 
entitled.  The  Christianas  Faith  a  rational  Assent,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  '<  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,"  by 
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Thomas  Randolph,  D.D.,  London,  1744.  It  was  published  in  two 
parts,  and  divided  into  six  chapters.  In  the  first,  the  question  in 
dispute  is  clearly  stated,  which  is  reduced  to  this :  whether  the 
Christian  faith  be  founded  on  argument,  and  is  ordinarily  attainable 
in  a  rational  way,  or  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  particular  revela- 
tion imparted  supernatural  ly  to  evetj^  individual?  And  he  under- 
takes, in  opposition  to  Xhe  author  of  that  pamphlet,  to  shew,  that 
the  Christian's  faith  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
understanding,  and  that  it  is  a  rational  assent,  by  which  he  means, 
that  just  and  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  hope  and 
faith  we  profess.  He  considers  the  nature  of  assent,  and  shows, 
that  we  are  not  wholly  passive  in  believing  or  disbelieving,  but  have 
a  great  compass  of  liberty  in  the  use  oi  those  faculties  on  which 
assent  depends ;  and  that  therefore  faith  may  be  a  virtue,  and  argue 
a  good  disposition  of  mind,  and  unbelief  be  vicious  and  criniinal. 
In  his  second  chapter,  he  fairly  examines  and  clearly  confutes  the 
author's  aroruments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  reason  and  relis:ion  : 
and  in  the  third,  the  arguments  from  Scripture,  by  which  he  pretends 
to  prove,  that  we  are  not  to  use  our  understandings  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  his  fourth  chapter,  he  inquires  into  the  author's  own 
scheme,  and  the  principle  of  gospel  evidence  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  assign,  which  he  wholly  resolvoth  into  an  immediate,  infallible, 
supernatural  revelation,  darted  with  an  irresistible  light  into  the 
mind  of  every  particular  person  :  the  absurdity  of  this  Dr.  Randolph 
exposes,  and  answers  the  pretended  proofs  brought  from  Scripture 
in  support  of  it.  The  fifth  chapter  contains  a  good  account  of  the 
proofs  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  with  a  particular  consideration  of 
the  objections  of  this  writer  against  miracles  and  traditional  testi- 
mony. Lastly,  he  takes  notice  of  the  reflections  thrown  out  by 
the  author  of  that  pamphlet  against  the  Church  of  England  in  par* 
ticular. 

You  will  probably  expect,  that  I  should  take  some  notice  of  ano- 
ther answer,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  which  also 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  viz.  Remarks  on  a 
late  Pamphlet y  entitled,  *'  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument.** 
These  remarks,  which  were  drawn  up  by  me  at  your  own  desire,  were 
contained  in  two  letters  that  were  published  separately,  London, 
1744.  The  design  of  this  answer,  which  was  much  shorter  than 
either  of  the  former,  was  not  to  enter  upon  a  distinct  and  particular 
account  of  the  evidences  which  are  usually  produced  in  proof  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  the  author  of  these  letters  had  considered 
largely  on  some  former  occasions,  but  to  represent  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  absurdity  and  ill  tendency,  as  well  as  manifold 
inconsistencies,  of  this  writer's  scheme ;  to  give  a  plain  confutation 
of  the  principal  arguments  from  Scripture  and  reason,  by  which  he 
has  pretended  to  support  it,  and  to  detect  and  expose  his  fallacies 
and  misrepresentations. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  leave  of  this  writer,  whom  I  have  taken  the 
more  particular  notice  of,  because  some  of  his  objections  are  maxv^i^^^ 
with  great  art^  and  have  a  specious  appearance. 
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LETTER  Xn. 

The  Kesurrection  of  Christ  an  Artide  that  lies  at  the  Fonndation  of  the  Christian 
Faith. — Attacked  with  great  Confidence  in  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  JResurrectkm  of 
Jesus  considered. —  What  this  Writer  ofiers  to  prove,  that  Christ  did  not  foretel  his 
own  Resurrection,  and  that  the  Story  of  the  Chief  Priests  setting  a  Watch  at  the 
Sepulchre  is  a  Forgerj  and  Fiction,  examined  and  confuted. —  Observations  on  the 
extraordinary  Way  he  takes  to  fix  Contradictions  on  the  Evangelists. — The  Rules  by 
which  he  would  judge  of  their  Accounts  would  not  be  endured,  if  applied  to  any 
other  Writings. — He  insists  on  farther  Evidence  of  Christ's  Resurrection ;  and  yet 
plainly  intimates,  that  no  Evidence  that  could  be  given  would  satisfy  bim. — Extra- 
vagant Deniands  of  the  Deistical  Writers  on  this  Head  considered. — The  Evidence 
ihat  was  actually  given,  the  properest  that  could  be  given. — The  seeming  Variations 
among  the  Evangelists,  if  rightly  considered,  furnish  a  Proof  of  the  Truth  and 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospel  Records. — An  Account  of  the  Answers  published  to  this 
Author,  especially  of  Mr.  West^s  Observations  on  the  History  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ. — Sir  George  Littleton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship 
of  St,  Paul  commended, 

SiRy 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  an  article  of  vast  importance,  which 
lieth  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity  :  if  this  faileth,  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  maintained,  or  may  be  proved  to  be  false,  i/* 
Christ  be  not  risen  (saith  St.  Paul),  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your 
faith  is  also  vain,  1  Cor.  xv.  14.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  holdeth 
good,  the  divine  mission  and  authority  of  the  blessed  Founder  of 
our  holy  religion  is  established.  This  is  what  he  himself  appealed 
to,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  proof,  which  was  to  convince  mankind 
that  he  was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  If  he  had  been  an  artful  impostor,  it  can 
scarce  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  appealed  to  such  a  proof  as 
this,  which  would  have  been  the  most  enectual  way  he  could  have 
taken  to  detect  and  expose  the  vanity  of  his  own  pretences,  and 
overturn  the  whole  scheme  of  his  reUgion :  or,  if  he  had  been  an 
enthusiast,  and  was  imposed  upon  by  the  warmth  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, to  believe  that  God  would  indeed  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
the  event  would  have  effectually  shown  the  folly  and  madness  of  his 
expectations.  And,  therefore,  since  he  put  the  proof  of  his  divine 
mission  upon  a  thing  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  which  manifestly 
exceeded  aU  human  power,  and  was  actually  enabled  to  accomplish 
it,  this  shows,  both  that  he  certainly  knew  that  he  was  sent  of  God, 
and  that  he  really  was  so.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  conceived  how 
a  more  illustrious  attestation  could  possibly  have  been  given  to  him 
from  heaven,  than  his  resurrection  from  the  [dead,  in  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  prediction,  and  what  followed  upon  it,  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  and  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his 
disciples,  as  he  himself  had  promised.  This  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion  are  sensible  of;  and  therefore,  though  they  have  sometimes 
affected  to  argue,  that,  supposing  Christ  to  have  really  risen  from 
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the  dead,  this  would  not  be  a  vaUd  proof  of  the  troth  of  the  Chria- 
tian  revelation,*  they  have  in  all  ages  bent  their  utmost  efforts 
against  it.  Celsas  employed  all  his  wit  and  malice  to  ridicule  it ; 
so  have  others  done  since :  of  late  Mr.  Woolston  had  distrnguished 
himself  this  way ;  and  no  part  of  his  discourse  on  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour  was  so  much  laboured,  as  that  wherein  he  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  the  account  given  by  the  evangelists  of  Christ's 
resurrection  is  a  false  and  incredible  story.  But  the  weakness  of  his 
objections  was  clearly  shown  in  the  answers  that  were  made  to  him; 
amon^  which  The  Trial  of  the  WUne8se8,&ic.  was  especially  remark- 
able, both  for  the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  ingenious  and 
polite  manner  of  treating  the  argument  Mr.  Woolston  himself 
never  attempted  to  vindicate  that  part  of  his  Discourse  against  the 
answers  that  had  been  given  to  it.  But  afler  several  years  had 
passed,  a  bold  adventurer  appears  in  a  pamphlet,  intitled.  The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  consider ed^  in  Answer  to  the  Trial  of  the 
Witnesses,  by  a  Moral  Philosopher^  London,  1744;  so  this  gentle- 
man thinks  proper  to  style  himself,  as  Dr.  Morgan  had  done  before 
him.  Like  that  writer,  he  appears  to  be  of  great  vivacity,  and  no 
small  degree  of  confidence,  and  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities  and  performances ;  and,  like  him,  seems  resolved  to  put  all 
the  arts  of  controversy  in  practice,  by  which  he  thinks  he  might 
carry  his  point,  without  being  very  solicitous  whether  they  are  pro- 
perly reconcileable  to  truth  or  candour.  He  has  with  great  diligence 
raked  together  all  that  a  lively  imagination,  animated  with  the  most 
determined  malice,  could  invent  or  suggest,  for  misrepresenting  and 
exposing  the  gospel-history  ;  nor  does  he,  as  some  others  bad  done, 
any  where  pretend  a  regard  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  all  along 
openly  declares  against  it ;  in  which  he  is  so  far  to  be  commended, 
if  he  nad  but  acted  the  part  of  a  fair,  as  he  doth  of  a  professed 
adversary. 

The  principal  things  observable  in  this  treatise,  with  relation  to 
the  declared  design  of  it,  the  overthrowing  the  accounts  that  are 

fiven  us  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three 
eads :  L  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  Christ  did  not  foretel  his 
death  and  resurrection  at  all,  neither  to  the  Jewish  priests  and  Pha- 
risees, nor  to  his  own  disciples;  and  that  all  that  the  evangelists  say 
on  this  head  is  mere  fiction  and  forgery.  2.  That  the  whole  story  of 
the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  setting  a  watch  at  the  sepulchre,  and 
sealing  the  stone,  is  false,  and  a  most  absurd  and  incredible  fiction. 
3.  That  the  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion are  in  eveiy  part  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  and  carry 
plain  marks  of  fraud  and  imposture.  I  shall  make  some  observations 
on  each  of  these;  and  that  I  may  not  return  to  this  subject  again, 
shall  take  notice,  as  I  go  along,  of  some  things  advanced  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  in  his  posthumous  works,  to  enforce  the  objections  of  this 
writer. 

*  See  a  Letter,  Mid  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Collins,  to  the  author  of  the  "  Diccourte 
on  tbe  OiDoodi,  &e."  in  answer  to  Mr.  Oreen*i  Letters,  publitbedvn  \T£^« 
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It  is  of  great  importance  to  our  author's  cause  to  prove,  if  he  was 
able  to  do  it,  that  Jesus  did  not  foretel  his  own  death  and  resurrec- 
tion :  for  if  he  did  foretel  it,  and  it  was  known  that  he  did  so,  this 
makes  the  precautions  taken  by  the  chief  priests  to  prevent  an  im- 
position in  this  matter  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  whole  story  is 
perfectly  consistent.  Besides  that,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  his 
foretelling  a  thing  of  such  a  nature,  which,  if  he  had  been  an  impos- 
tor, he  must  have  known  it  would  be  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to 
accomplish,  and  which  yet  was  actually  fulfilled,  affords  the  most 
convincing  proof,  that  he  was  really  that  extraordinary  and  divine 
person  he  professed  himself  to  be.  Our  author  saw  this,  and  there- 
fore has  made  an  attempt  to  show,  that  Jesus  did  not  foretel  his 
death  and  resurrection,  neither  to  the  Jewish  priests  and  Pharisees, 
nor  to  his  own  disciples.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  appeareth 
from  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke, 
that  when  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  desired  Jesus  to  show  them  a 
sign  from  heaven^  be  told  them,  that  no  sign  should  be  given ,  hut  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  And  St.  Matthew  farther  infonns  us, 
that  he  then  openly  declared  to  them,  that  as  Jonas  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belli/,  so  should  the  Son  of  man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  Matth.  xii.  38, 
39,  40.  Which  plainly  supposed,  that,  in  that  space  of  time,  he 
should,  after  lyin^  in  the  earth  or  grave,  rise  out  of  it,  as  Jonas  came 
alive  out  of  tne  belly  of  the  fish.  From  this  prediction  therefore, 
which  was  uttered  more  than  once  in  the  hearing  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  they  might  gather  that  he  intended  to  signify  that  he 
should  rise  again  from  the  dead.  What  this  writer  hath  offered 
against  this  is  very  trifling.  Because  St.  Luke,  in  mentioning  what 
our  Saviour  said  concerning  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  doth  not 
expressly  take  notice  of  his  declaring,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  lie 
three  days  and  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  he  pretends  that  this 
is  a  proof  that  St.  Matthew  forged  it.  Whereas  all  that  it  proves  is, 
that  St.  Matthew  hath  given  a  fuller  relation  of  what  our  Saviour 
said  on  that  occasion,  than  St.  Luke  hath  done ;  though  what  the 
latter  relateth  concerning  Christ's  mentioning  the  sign  of  the  pro- 

Ehet  Jonas,  plainly  implieth  it.  He  also  repeats  what  Mr.  Woolston 
ad  urged,  that  Christ  did  not  lie  three  days  and  nights  in  the  erave  ; 
of  which  I  took  some  notice  before  in  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Woolston 's 
discourses.  He  farther  hints  at  what  Mr.  Chubb,  who  wrote  after 
our  author,  and  endeavours  to  reinforce  his  objections,  has  enlarged 
upon  for  several  pages  together,*  that  Jesus  could  not  have  made 
such  a  declaration  as  this,  that  no  sign  should  be  given  to  t hut  wicked 
and  adulterous  generation,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas ;  both  be- 
cause their  being  a  wicked  generation  was  rather  a  reason  for  giving 
them  a  sign,  since  in  that  case  they  needed  it  most,  and  the  design 
of  his  coming  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance ;  and  because  in  fact 
Christ  did  work  signs  and  wonders  among  them  after  this.     But  to 

*  Cbubb*s  posthumous  works,  voL  i.  p.  34^2 — 317. 
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take  off  the  force  of  this»  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that  by  com- 
paring Matth.  xvi.  1.  Luke  xi.  16.  Mark  viii.  IL  it  appeareth^  that 
the  sign  they  demanded  was  a  sign  from  heaven,  by  which  they 
probably  meant  some  glorious  appearance  in  the  heavens.  They  had 
a  little  before  attributed  his  miracles  to  Beelzebub :  and  now  they 
insisted  that  he  should  give  them  a  particular  kind  of  sign ;  and  it 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  character  to  refuse  to  humour  them 
in  this  demand,  which  he  well  knew  proceeded  from  a  cavilling 
temper,  and  not  from  minds  honestly  willing  to  submit  to  evidence. 
But  though  he  refused  to  give  them  at  that  time  precisely  such  a 
sign  as  they  demanded,  he  yet  both  continued  to  work  miracles 
among  them,  and  referred  them  to  his  resurrection ^  which>  taking 
in  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  and  followed  upon  it^  was, 
in  the  fullest  and  properest  sense,  a  sign  from  heaven,  and  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  them,  if  they  were  disposed  to  receive  conviction. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  what  St.  John  informs  us  of,  that  in  a 
discourse  addressed  to  a  great  number  of  the  Jews,  among  whom 
were  several  of  his  malicious  enemies,  he  plainly  spoke  of  his  laying 
down  his  life,  and  taking  it  again,  and  declared  that  this  command' 
mait  he  had  received  of  his  Father^  John  x.  17,  18,  19,  20. 

As  to  his  own  disciples,  under  which  character  others  besides  the 
twelve  apostles  are  often  comprehended,  the  author  himself  ac- 
knowledgeth,  that  the  evangelists  represent  him  as  having  declared 
to  them  in  plain  and  express  terms,  on  five  difierent  occasions,  that 
he  should  sufier  and  die,  and  rise  again  on  the  third  day.  But  be- 
cause they  tell  us,  that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  this  sayings 
and  that  it  was  hid  from  thetn,  and  that  they  questioned  among  them" 
selves,  what  this  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  he  would  have  the 
whole  pass  for  forgery  and  fiction.  He  thinks  it  incredible,  that 
twelve  men  could  hear  such  plain  expressions,  so  clearly  foretelling 
his  dying  and  rising  again,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  understand  them. 
But  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  considering  that  the  disciples  were 
at  that  time  under  the  power  of  those  prejudices,  which  then  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  the  Jews,  relating  to  the  Messiah.  They 
could  not  conceive  how  the  Messiah,  who,  according  to  their  notions 
of  things,  was  to  abide  for  ever,  and  not  die  at  all,*  could  be  sub- 
ject to  sufferings  and  death ;  nor  consequently  how  he  should  rise 
again  from  the  dead.  When  therefore  they  heard  Jesus,  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  the  Messiah,  talk  of  his  dying  and  rising  again 
on  the  third  day,  they  thought  it  must  be  understood  in  some  mys- 
tical or  figurative  sense,  and  that  some  meaning  which  they  did  not 
at  present  comprehend  lay  hid  under  those  expressions,  however 
plain  they  might  appear;  so  that  this  only  shows  the  dulness  of 
their  apprehensions,  and  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  impartiality  of  the  evangelical  historians  who  have 
recorded  it.  But  tnough  the  disciples  could  not  conceive  how  Christ 
should  die  and  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  yet  as  he  so  often 

*  See  John  xii.  34. 
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repeated  it  on  different  occasions,  without  ever  giving  the  least 
injunction  to  them  to  conceal  it,  it  may  justly  be  supposed  that  the 
saying  got  abroad,  and  was  known  to  many.  And  this  coming  to 
the  ears  of  the  Jewish  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  also  knew 
what  he  had  said  to  some  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  concerning 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  was  a  sufficient  foundation  to  them 
to  say  to  Pilate,  We  remembtr  that  that  deceiver  said  (not  that  he  said 
to  us,  as  this  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  quote  it,  but  that  he  said),  while 
he  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days  I  will  rise  again.  There  needed  no 
more  to  put  them  upon  all  proper  precautions  to  prevent  an  impos- 
ture in  this  matter. 

This  leads  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the  second  main  thing  this 
writer  insisteth  upon,  which  is,  that  the  story  St.  Matthew  tells  of 
the  chief  priests  setting  a  watch  at  the  sepulchre,  and  sealing  the 
stone,  is  a  false  and  absurd  fiction.     Mr.  Woolston  had' allowed  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  built  one  of  his  principal  arguments  against 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  upon  the  circumstance  of  sealing  the  stone. 
And  this  argument  was  mightily  cried  up  for  a  while.     But  our 
author  had  the  sagacity  to  discern,  that  if  this  was  admitted,  it 
would  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  Christ's 
resurrection;  and  therefore  thinks  it  more  for  the  interest  of  his 
cause  to  deny  it.     The  chief  thin^  he  urgeth  ag^ainst  the  story  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition,  that  Jesus  did  not  foretel  his  resurrec- 
tion at  all,  nor  had  the  Jewish  priests  and  Pharisees  heard  that  he 
had  foretold  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  think  they  would  give 
themselves  concern  about  it.     But  the  falsehood  of  this  supposition 
hath  been  already  shown;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  story, 
as  related  by  St.  Matthew,  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent,  and 
highly  probable.     It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  considering  their 
characters     and    dispositions,     and    the     circumstances     of    the 
case,   that   they    would    take    the    fittest    precautions    that   the 
disciples  of  Jesus  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  pretend  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  as  it  was  reported  he  had  foretold ;  and 
there  could  not  be  a  more  probable  method  fixed  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose,  than  the  setting  a  watch  to  guard  the  sepulchre,  and  sealing 
the  stone  that  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  it.  And  though  we  should 
allow  them  to  have  known,  as  this  writer  affirms  they  did,  that 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  wound  up  the  body  in 
linen  and  spices,  which  showed  they  did  not  expect  his  resurrection, 
yet  they  knew  he  had  other  disciples :  and  besides  might  suspect, 
that  all  this  preparation  for  embalming  the  body,  was  only  the  better 
to  cover  their  design  of  carrying  it  away.     What  he  farther  urgeth 
concerning  their  believing  him  to  have  been,  what  they  called  him 
to  Pilate,  a  deceiver,  instead  of  being  an  argument,  as  he  would 
have  it  to  be,  against  their  using  this  precaution,  would  furnish  a 
strong  reason  for  it ;  since  in  that  case  they  might  be  apt  to  suspect 
that  his  disciples  would  act  the  part  of  deceivers  too,  and  endeavour 
to  carry  on  the  imposture,  which  therefore  they  were  resolved  to 
prevent.     And  they  might  think  this  one  of  the  most  effectual 

ethods  they  could  take  to  convince  the  people,  many  of  whom 
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they  knew  had  a  hi^h  veneration  for  Jesus^  that  he  was  a  false  pro- 
phety  by  showing  the  falsehood  of  his  prediction,  concerning  his 
rising  again  the  third  day^  which  would  justify  their  own  conduct 
in  putting  him  to  death. 

This  author  thinks  it  incredible,  that  the  Jews  should  bribe  the 
soldiers  to  be  silent,  when  they  themselves  must  upon  their  report 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  fact.  But  their  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  no  other  than  might  be  expected  from  persons  of 
their  character.  Whosoever  considers  their  determined  malice  and 
envy  against  Jesus,  who  had  unmasked  their  liypocrisy,  and  opposed 
their  traditions ;  how  deeply  their  reputation  was  engaged,  and  their 
authority  with  the  people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
claimed  to  themselves  a  power  of  trying  prophets,  and  had  con- 
demned him  as  a  false  prophet  and  blasphemer,  must  be  sensible 
how  unwilling  they  would  be  to  have  it  thought,  that  tiiey  had 
wrongfully  procured  a  most  excellent  person  to  becrucitiedyand  that 
they  would  take  all  possible  methods,  by  stifling  the  evidence,  to 
throw  off  the  odium  from  themselves.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
power  of  their  prejudices,  which  would  not  suffer  them  to  imagine, 
that  a  person  who  had  been  crucified  could  possibly  be  their  Messiah, 
which  was  absolutely  subversive  of  all  their  maxims.  They  who, 
when  they  could  not  deny  his  miracles,  ascribed  them  to  a  diabolical 
power,  showed  what  they  were  capable  of.  And  indeed  the  force  of 
obstinate  prejudice,  hatred,  envy,  pride,  and  a  desii-e  of  maintaining 
their  own  authority,  all  which  concurred  in  this  case,  is  amazing, 
and  hath  often  caused  persons  to  stand  out  against  the  clearest 
evidence. 

The  last  thing  he  hath  to  offer  is,  that  St.  Matthew  is  the  only 
evangelist  who  relateth  the  story  of  sealing  the  stone,  and  placing 
the  watch  ;  but  this  is  of  small  moment:  St.  Matthew's  relation  of 
it  is  sufficient.  He  wrote  his  gospel,  by  the  consent  of  all  antiquity, 
the  first  of  the  evangelists,  in  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  designed  it  especially  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts ;  and 
his  relating  this  story  in  a  gospel  published  among  the  Jews,  and  so 
early  in  that  very  age  when  the  story  must  have  been  fresh  in 
remembrance,  and  when,  if  false,  it  might  have  been  easily  con- 
tradicted, shows  that  it  was  a  thing  well  known,  and  that  he  was 
fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  in  no  fear  of  being  detected  in  a 
falsehood.  And  what  farther  confirmeth  this,  is  his  referring  to  a 
report  as  current  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
concerning  the  disciples  having  stolen  the  body,  whilst  the  soldiers 
that  were  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre  slept.  The  story  indeed  was  not 
very  consistent;  but  yet,  as  the  case  is  circumstanced,  it  was  the 
best  thing  they  had  to  say.  The  body  was  gone  out  of  the  sepulchre; 
either  therefore  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  rose  again  from  the 
dead,  or  that  his  disciples  had  taken  it  away  ;  and  this,  if  done  at 
all,  must  have  been  done  either  with  the  connivance  of  the  guards 
that  were  set  to  watch  it,  or  when  they  were  asleep ;  the  guaitls,  if 
charged  with  having  connived  at  it,  and  with  having  been  bribed  by 
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the  disciples,  would  have  been  obliged  to  justify  themselves  against 
that  charge,  and  would  have  told  the  fact  as  it  really  happened ; 
there  was  nothing  therefore  left  but  to  pretend  that  it  was  done 
whilst  they  were  asleep.  And  yet  the  rulers  never  pretended  to 
convict  the  disciples  of  having  stolen  the  body,  nor  instituted  any 
process  against  them  on  that  account ;  but  contented  themselves 
with  threatening  to  punish  them  if  they  preached  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  which  yet  tney  boldly  avowed  to  their  faces.  As  to  tlie 
author's  insinuation,  how  came  St.  Matthew  to  know  of  the  angel's 
appearing  to  the  soldiers  with  such  circumstances  of  terror,  if  they 
were  hired  to  conceal  it,  this  is  easily  accounted  for ;  it  is  only  said 
that  some  of  the  watch  went  and  told  the  chief  priests,  Matt,  xxviii. 
11.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  others  of  them 
might,  immediately  after  the  thing  happened,  tell  it  to  some  other 
persons ;  yea,  it  might  probably  happen,  that  some  of  those  who  were 
then  hired  and  bribed  might  discover  it  afterwards,  when  all  was 
over ;  or  that  some  of  the  priests,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vi.  7,  might 
have  known  and  divulged  it 

Thus  it  appeareth,  that  this  writer's  principal  objections  against 
this  story,  and  which  he  insisteth  upon  as  manifest  proofs  of  ti.e 
absolute  falsehood  and  forgery  of  the  gospel  history,  are  of  no  force. 
And  yet  he  taketh  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  it  is  in  all  vieus 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  priests  and  Pharisees  should  guard  against 
a  resurrection,  fraudulent  or  real. 

He  next  proceeds  to  inquire  how  the  witnesses  agree  in  their 
evidence,  and  endeavoureth  to  prove,  that  the  accounts  the  evan- 
gelists give  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  in  every  part  incon- 
sistent and  self-contradictory,  and  carry  plain  marks  of  fraud  and 
imposture.  And  here  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  distinct  examination 
of  the  several  more  minute  particulars  he  insisteth  upon,  which  arc 
all  considered  and  discussed  in  the  answers  that  were  made  to  him, 
but  shall  content  myself  with  some  general  observations  upon  his 
management  of  the  subject ;  and  first  I  would  observe,  that  he  has 
thought  fit  to  consider  the  accounts  of  the  three  evangelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  separately  from  St.  John ;  whereas  they 
ought  all  to  be  taken  together,  since  they  all  relate  to  the  same  fact 
of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  he  positively  asserteth,  that  the  thrt  e  evan- 
gelists mention  in  general  but  three  appearances  of  Jesus ;  whereas 
there  are  plainly  seven  appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection 
referred  to  by  tnem,  besides  two  others  peculiarly  u^entioned  by  St. 
John  :  1.  Iiis  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  alone,  Mark  xvi.  9. 
John  XX.  14,  15,  16,  17.  2.  His  appearing  to  the  women,  Matthew 
xxviii.  9.  3.  His  appearing  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus, 
Mark  xvi.  12.  Luke  xxiv.  13 — 32.  4.  His  appiaring  to  Simon 
Peter,  Luke  xxiv.  34.  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  6.  His  appearing  to  the  eleven 
as  they  sat  at  meat  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  rose, 
Luke  xxiv.  36—43.  John  xx.  19 — 23.  6.  His  appearing  to  his 
4i6ciple8  OD  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17.     7.  His 
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appearing  to  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  ascension,  Mark  xvi.  19, 
20.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51,  52.  Acts  i.  6 — 11.  Besides  these,  there  are 
two  other  appearances  of  Jesus  recorded  by  St.  John,  which  ai*e  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  other  evangelists ;  one  is,  that  to  the  eleven, 
when  St.  Thomas  was  with  them,  eight  days  after  the  first,  John 
XX.  26 — 29.  The  other  is,  that  at  tlie  sea  of  Tiberias,  to  seven  of 
the  disciples,  John  xxi.  1 — li.  Here  are  nine  distinct  appearances 
pointed  out  by  the  evangelists,  which  were  at  different  times,  and 
are  plainly  marked  out  by  distinct  characters.  But  this  author,  in 
order  to  have  a  pretence  for  charging  these  writers  with  contradic- 
tions, thinks  fit  to  confound  these  different  appearances ;  and  the 
different  circumstances  and  variations,  which  show  that  they  belong 
to  different  appearances,  are  represented  by  him  as  so  many  incon- 
sistencies in  the  relation  of  the  same  appearance.  But  by  this  way 
of  management,  instead  of  proving  contradictions  upon  the  evan- 
gelists, he  only  proves  his  own  unfairness  and  absurdity.  Thus  e.  g. 
St.  Luke  relates  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  his  discipleH  at  Jerusalem, 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  resurrection  day  ;  St.  Matthew  tells  of  an 
appearance  of  his  to  his  disciples  at  a  mountain  in  (lalilee,  which 
must  have  been  some  time  after.  The  time  and  place  of  these 
appearances  are  manifestly  different ;  which  should  lead  every  person 
of  candour  to  regard  them  as  different  appearances  ;  hut  our  author 
is  pleased  to  suppose  them  to  relate  to  the  same  appearance,  and 
then  chargeth  these  different  circumstances  as  to  time  and  place,  as 
so  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  This  must  be  owned  to 
be  a  very  extraordinarj'  way  of  proceeding ;  and  at  this  rate  it 
will  be  easy  to  expose  the  most  authentic  history  that  ever  was 
written. 

There  is  another  rule  frequently  made  use  of  by  this  writer,  and 
upon  which  his  charge  of  contradictions  against  the  evangelists  prin- 
cipally dependeth,  and  that  is,  that  if  any  one  of  them  takes  notice  of 
any  circumstance  or  event  not  mentioned  by  the  rest,  this  is  to  pass 
for  a  proof  of  fiction  and  forgery.  According  to  this  new  rule  of 
criticism,  where  several  historians  give  an  account  of  the  same  facts, 
if  some  of  them  relate  those  facts  with  more,  and  some  with  fewer 
circumstances,  this  shall  be  sufficient  absolutely  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  whole ;  and  they  that  omit  a  circumstance,  or  say 
nothingatall  about  it,mustbe  looked  upon  as  contradicting  those  that 
mention  it.  Upon  this  principle,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are  made 
to  contradict  one  another ;  because  the  latter  mentions  Bethany  or 
Mount  Olivet  as  the  place  from  whence  Jesus  ascended,  and  the 
former,  in  mentioning  Christ's  ascension,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
place  from  whence  he  ascended.  In  like  manner  it  is  pretended, 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  in  contradiction  to  the  two  other 
evangelists,  say,  that  Jesus  never  ascended  at  all,  because  they  give 
no  distinct  account  of  his  ascension,  though  they  evidently  suppose 
it ;  and  there  are  more  references  to  it  in  St  John's  gospel,  than  in 
any  one  of  the  evangelists:  see  John  vi.  62.  vii.  39.  xiv.2, 28.  xvi.  7, 
16»  28.  X¥ii.  6,  11.  XX.  17.     So  because  the  last  TU^ii\AOXi^^  ^N^s^r 
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felist  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  mentions  the  piercing  the  side  of 
etus  with  a  spear,  of  which  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
gives  an  account  of  some  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  not 
mentioned  by  the  other  evangelist,  this  shows,  according  to  our 
author,  that  he  forged  those  accounts,  and  that  his  evidence  destroys 
theirs,  or  they  his ;  though  one  design  of  his  writing  his  gospel  was 
to  take  notice  of  things  which  they  had  omitted ;  nor  do  any  of  them 
^ve  the  least  hint  that  they  proposed  distinctly  to  recount  all 
vlhrist's  appearances. 

In  order  to  fix  the  charge  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
upon  the  evangelists,  he  pretendeth,  that,  according  to  St.  Luke,  our 
Lord  ascended  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  The 
only  proof  he  bringeth  for  so  strange  an  assertion  is,  that  St.  Luke, 
immediately  after  having  given  an  account  of  our  Lord's  appearing 
to  the  eleven  disciples,  and  others  with  them,  Luke  xxiv.  36,  and 
which,  by  comparing  ver.  29  and  33,  was  pretty  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  rose,  tells  us,  that  he  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Bethany,  where  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven, 
ver.  50,  5L  And  this  he  might  justly  say,  'though  there  was  an 
interval  of  several  days  between  the  one  and  the  other;  and  it  is 
manifest  from  other  accounts  there  was,  and  particularly  from  what 
St.  Luke  himself  saith  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  plain  that  he  intends  here  only  to  give  a  summary  narration ; 
and,  therefore,  after  having  taken  notice  of  his  first  appearance  to 
the  eleven,  the  account  of  which  ends  at  ver.  43,  he  passe th  over  the 
other  appearances  without  a  distinct  mention ;  only  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Jesus  said  on  some  of  those  occasions,  and  which  he 
introduces  thus,  cIttc  8c  avrolgy  which  may  be  thus  understood,  he 
said  besides,  or  moreover,  unto  them ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a 
short  account  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  of  what  followed  upon  it, 
which  he  more  distinctly  relateth  in  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

St.  Luke  observes,  that  the  women,  when  they  went  to  the  sepul- 
chre, ybii/id  not  the  body  of  Jesus,  Luke  xxiv.  3.  This  our  candid 
author  represents  as  if  he  had  said,  that  they  never  saw  Jesus  at  all 
after  his  resurrection,  dead  or  alive ;  and  then  would  have  this, 
which  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  St.  Luke's  meaning,  pass  for  a 
contradiction  to  the  other  evangelists,  who  tell  that  Jesus  was  seen 
of  the  women  after  he  rose  again  from  the  dead.  To  prove  that  the 
other  evangelists  conti*adict  St.  John,  he  represents  St.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Xuke,  as  expressly  declaring,  that  Jesus  appeared  to  the 
eleven  disciples  but  once  after  his  resurrection ;  and  yet  certain  it  is»  that 
not  one  of  them  says  any  such  thing.  Nor  do  the  evangelists  any 
where  say,  as  he  affirms  they  do,  that  Jesus  appeared  but  to  a  very 
few  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  which  he  thinks  contradicts  the 
story  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  and  five  hundred,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  and  St.  raul.  He  might  as  well  have  pre- 
tended, as  Mr.  Chubb  did  afterwards,  though  without  offering  the 
least  proof  to  support  it,  that  the  word  hundred  in  that  passage. 
Acts  i.  15,  is  an  interpolation,  and  that  instead  of  an  kunared  amd 
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twenty,  it  should  be  read  twenty.*  Kuch  wretched  shids  only 
discover  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  believe  any  accounts  that  should 
be  given. 

Our  author  endeavours  to  take  great  advantage,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  the  last-mentioned  writer,  of  what  is  told  us  concerning 
Christ's  appearing  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus.  liecausc 
they  did  not  for  some  time  know  Jesus,  it  is  argued,  that  he  had  not 
a  true  body,  and  that  they  could  not  be  afterwards  sure  that  it  was 
he ;  since,  if  their  senses  were  deceived  at  first,  they  nii^^ht  ))e  so 
afterwards  too ;  and  the  like  may  be  supposed,  as  to  all  Christ^s 
other  appearances  to  his  disciples.  That  the  two  disciples  did  not 
at  first  know  Jesus,  is  plain  from  the  story ;  and  this  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  natural  way,  if  we  suppose,  that  besides  some 
change  which  there  might  be  in  his  countenance,  occasioned  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  he  might  on  purpase  alter  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
or  have  something  in  his  ^rb,  his  air  and  manner,  different  from 
what  had  been  usual  with  him  before,  or  in  some  other  way  disguise 
himself:  which  seems  to  be  signified,  when  St.  Mark,  reierring  to 
this,  saith,  he  appeared  in  another  form,  Mark  xvi.  12.  And  this 
might  hinder  them  from  knowing  hmi,  considering  how  little  at  that 
time  they  expected  to  see  him.  Or,  if  we  should  suppose,  that  he 
employed  a  miraculous  power  to  prevent  their  at  first  knowing  him, 
which  was  done  for  a  valuable  end,  that  he  might  have  the  better 
opportunity  of  instructing  them  in  a  familiar  way  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  Messiah,  his  sufferings  and 
glory,  and  thereby  the  better  prepare  them  for  the  discovery  he 
intended  afterwards  to  make  of  himself;  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that,  because  they  were  withheld  from  knowing  him  for  a  while, 
therefore  when  he  fully  discovered  himself  to  them,  they  could  not 
be  certain  that  it  was  he.  It  is  plain,  that  they  had  afterwards  such 
convincing  proofs  that  it  was  Jesus,  as  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  their 
minds.  And  that  very  evening  he  showed  himself  again  to  them, 
and  to  the  eleven  apostles,  and  others  with  them ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  convince  them,  showed  them  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
ate  and  drank  before  them ;  and  by  the  proofs  which  were  ^iven 
them,  both  on  that  and  on  other  occasions,  they  had  as  full  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  his  risen  body,  as  they  could  have  of  any  thing  that 
came  to  them  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  their  senses.  And  to 
suppose  an  extraordinary  miraculous  power  employed  all  along  to 
deceive  them,  and  overrule  all  their  senses,  would  oe  to  suppose  as 
great  a  power  employed  to  make  them  believe  a  falsehood,  t.  e.  to 
make  them  believe  that  Jesus  was  risen  when  he  was  not  so,  as 
would  have  sufHced  for  the  truth  of  the  resurrection^  since  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  the  divine  power  to  have  raised  his  body 
really  from  the  dead,  as  to  give  all  those  proofs  and  evidences  that 
were  given  of  a  true  body  without  the  reality.  As  to  his  appearing 
among  them  when  the  doors  were  shut,  whicn  is  also  urged  against 
the  truth  of  his  risen  body,  all  that  can  be  fairly  concluded  from  it 

*  Cbubb's  Posthumouit  Works,  vol  i.  p.  379. 
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is,  that  when  the  doors  were  shut,  which  the  evangelist  tells  us  was 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  came  suddenly  among  tnem,  opening  the 
doors  at  once  by  his  miraculous  power ;  not  that  his  body  passed 
through  the  doors  by  a  penetration  of  dimensions,  which  is  the  con- 
struction the  author  puts  upon  it ;  for  this  would  have  entirely  des- 
troyed  our  Lord's  own  argument,  which  he  used  at  that  very 
time  to  convince  them  that  he  had  a  real  body.  "  Behold  (saith 
he),  my  hands  and  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself.  Handle  me,  and  see, 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  me  have."  See 
Luke  xxiv.  36,  39,  compared  with  John  xx.  19,  20. 

It  is  observable  that  this  writer,  in  his  great  eagerness  to  expose 
the  evangelical  accounts,  seems  not  to  consider  that  some  of  the 
arguments  he  hath  produced  may  be  turned  against  him,  and  prove 
the  contrary  to  what  he  produced  them  for.  lie  frequently  lays  a 
mighty  stress  on  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  disciples  not 
having  understood  our  Saviour,  when  he  foretold  his  resurrection 
before  his  death,  and  to  their  doubting  of  his  resurrection  after  it. 
And  yet  it  is  this  very  thing  that  gives  the  greatest  force  to  their  tes- 
timony. If  they  had  been  prepossessed  beforehand  with  a  strong 
belief  that  he  would  rise  again,  or  if  they  had  immediately  believed 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  upon  the  first  message  that  was 
brought  to  them,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
warmth  of  their  imagination,  and  to  a  too  forward  credulity ;  but  as 
the  case  is  circumstanced,  there  is  no  room  for  this  pretence.  It  is 
plain,  that  nothing  but  the  irresistible  evidence  of  their  senses 
Drought  them  to  believe  at  all ;  and  their  believing  it  so  firmly  at 
last,  80  as  to  be  ready  to  seal  their  testimony  to  it  with  their  blood, 
shows  that  they  were  constrained  to  believe  by  an  evidence  which 
they  could  not  withstand,  and  which  absolutely  removed  their 
doubts,  and  overcame  all  their  prejudices. 

The  account  given  by  the  evangelists  of  Christ's  resurrection  is 
farther  confirmed  by  tne  testimony  of  St  Paul,  who  mentions  his 
having  been  seen  by  Peter,  by  James,  and  by  the  twelve  apostles  ; 
concerning  which  he  had  many  opportunities  of  infoiming  himself 
from  the  persons  themselves.  He  also  maketh  mention  of  his 
having  been  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  and 
expressly  afiirms,  as  a  thing  he  was  well  assured  of^  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  alive  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  had  seen  and  known  many  of  them,  to 
whose  living  testimonies  he  could  then  appeal.  These  things  he 
refers  the  Corinthians  to  in  his  epistle,  as  things  known  to  be  cer- 
tainly true,  and  which  could  not  be  contested,  and  concerning  which 
he  himself  had  spoken  to  tKem  more  at  large  when  he  was  witli 
them,  1  Cor.  xv.  I,  2,  3,  &c.  And  in  a  dispute  which  he  there 
raaintaineth  against  some  who  denied  the  future  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  he  principally  argueth  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a 
fact  so  fully  proved,  that  they  could  not  deny  it  Yet  our  author 
is  pleased  to  reject  all  this  at  once,  because  St.  Paul  writes  bt/  liear-- 
say,  i.  e.  because  he  was  not  himself  present  at  those  appearances, 
though  he  liad  the  account  from  those  who  were  so  :  and  so  fond  is 
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he  of  this  thought,  that  he  repeats  it,  as  his  manner  is,  in  three  or 
four  difieront  parts  of  his  book.     Accordinf^  to  this  rule,  an  historian 
is  not  to  be  credited  in  any  fact  of  which  he  himself  was  not  an  eye- 
witness, though  he  might  have  undoubted  assurance  of  it ;  a  maxim 
which  would  destroy  uie  credit  of  the  best  historians  now  in  the 
world.     But  one  should  think  this  writer  would  at  least  allow,  that 
St.  Paul  ought  to  be  credited,  when,  after   mentioning   Christ's 
having  appeared  to  others,  he  affirms,  that  he  himself  had  seen 
Jesus,  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  ix.  1.     But  it  seems  this  also  is  to  be  rejected, 
under  pretence  that  he  only  saw  him  in  a  vision  ;  though  it  was  at 
noon-day,  as  he  was  travelling  with  several  others  in  his  company, 
and  which  was  attended  with  such  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
produced  such  real  effects,  that  if  he  could  not  be  sure  of  this,  no 
man  can  be  certain  of  any  thing  that  he  hears  or  sees.     Mr.  Chubb 
indeed,  who  faithfully  treads  in  our  author's  steps,  takes  upon  him 
to  affirm,  that  St  Paul's  testimony  weakens,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing, the  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  fur  which  he  gives  this 
reason,  that  though  St.  Paul  had  known  Jesus  before  his  resurrec- 
tion, which  it  doth  not  appear  he  did,  yet  as  that  glorified  body 
must  have  been  different  from  what  it  had  appeared  to  be  whilst  he 
was  on  earth,  he  could  not  be  a  proper  judge  of  the  identity  of  that 
body  with  that  body  which  had  been  crucified.*     But  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  what  St.  Paul  was  to  be  convinced  of,  and  of  which 
he  himself  was  afterwards  to  be  a  witness,  was,  that  Jesus  was  raised 
again,  and  invested  with  a  divine  dominion  aiul  glory.     And  of  this 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  to  him  in  the  manner  he  did,  as  he  was  going 
to  Damascus,  and  assuring  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  it  was 
Jesus  whom  he  had  persecuted  who  then  spoke  to  him,  attended 
with  such  amazing  displays  of  a  divine  glory  and  splendour,  together 
with  the  remarkable  consequences  which  then  followed  upon  it, 
especially  the  extraordinary*miraculous  gifts  and  powers  with  which 
he  himself  was  endued,  and  which  he  was  enabled  to  confer  upon 
others  in  the  name  of  a  risen  Jesus,  exhibited  the  most  illustrious 
and  convincing  proof  and  evidence  that  could  possibly  be  desired, 
and  which  alMolutely  overcame  all  the  strong  and  obstinate  pre- 
judices with  which  his  mind  was  at  that  very  time  possessed.     So 
that  all  things  considered,  there   never  was   a  testimony  which 
deserved  greater  regard  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  accordingly  it 
has  justly  had  the  greatest  weight  in  all  ages. 

I  pass  by  other  instances  that  might  be  mentioned  of  our  author's 
great  unfairness  and  disingenuity,  particularly  his  gross  perversions 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  and  putting  a  meaning  upon  them 
contrary  to  the  plain  intention  of  the  writers,  with  many  other 
things  which  are  lully  detected  and  exposed  by  his  learned  answer- 
ers. But  what  is  wanting  in  reasoning,  is  made  up  in  confidence. 
He  boldly  pronounceth,  that  ^'  the  witnesses  do  not  all  agree  in  one 
circumstance,  but  palpably  contradict  one  another  in  every  par- 
ticular; and  that  such  inconsistencies,  improbabilities,  absurdities, 
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aod  coDtraMlictkicul,  woald  dcstrcnr  the  credit  of  other  bistones ;"  bot 
he  traeerioglT  adds,  **  that  the  faith  of  this  is  founded  oo  a  rock."* 
And  I  behere  it  will  hardlj  be  thought  too  ^erere  a  oeIl^a^e  to  say, 
that  auiv  man  who  would  tieat  any  other  historians  as  this  writer 
hath  treated  the  evangelists,  and  n  ho  would  advance  snch  rules  of 
jod$:ic^  coooeming  any  other  books  whatsdeTer,  as  he  seems  to 
think  iair  with  regard  to  theirs,  would,  ic&tead  of  passing  for  a  can- 
dkl  and  judicious  critic,  be  generally  exploded  as  a  malicious  and 
impertioent  caviller,  that  had  betrayed  a  great  defect  of  sense, 
mafjoers,  or  honesty. 

In  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Woolston's  discourses  in  the  seventh  letter, 
notice  was  taken  of  that  grand  objection,  that  our  Lord  ought  to 
have  appeared  publicly  to  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews 
after  bis  resurrectioo.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  is  there  offered  in 
answer  to  it ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  our  author  has  endeavoured 
to  strenethen  that  objection  by  pretending,  that  Jesus  bad  actually 
COgagecTto  do  so ;  and  that  **  not  to  appear  to  the  Jews  when  he 
had  promised  it,  and  put  the  truth  of  his  mission  upon  it,  was  a 
denying  the  truth  of  his  mission,  and  a  falsifying  his  word."t 
Thus  he  represents  it,  as  if  the  evangelists  had  said,  that 
Christ  promised  to  appear  publicly  to  the  Jews,  and  particularly 
to  their  chief  priests  and  rulers  after  his  resurrection.  But 
this  is  entirely  hu  own  fiction ;  our  Lord  made  no  such  promise. 
He  declared  indeed,  that  a  sign,  like  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas, 
ihould  be  given  to  that  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  t.  e.  that  suf- 
ficient evidence  should  be  given  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his 
resurrection.  And  such  evidence  there  was  given,  if  their  minds 
had  been  open  to  conviction  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
actually  convinced  by  it.  But  this  writer  carrieth  it  still  farther ; 
he  thinks  Jesus  should  have  shown  himself  to  the  Jews  as 
their  deliverer  from  the  Roman  yoke, .and  as  their  temporal  king, 
that  he  might  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  fulnl  the  pro- 
phecies. 

A  reflection  occurs  to  me  on  tliis  occasion,  which  you  will  allow 
me  to  mention :  It  relates  to  the  several  demands  that  have  been 
made  by  these  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  evidence,  which  they 
pretend  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection. The  author  of  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument 
thinks,  that  Jesus  ought  to  have  taken  one  turn  in  the  market-place 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and  that  '^  this  might  have  spared 
both  the  painful  labours  and  lives  of  so  many  holy  vouchers. "t.  Mr. 
Chubb  insists  upon  it,  that  when  Christ  was  risen,  **  he  should  have 
repaired  to  the  house  of  some  friend,  and  made  it  the  place  of  his 
residence  the  time  he  staid  upon  earth,  that  so  the  rest  ot  his  friends, 
and  all  others,  might  know  where  to  see  him,  and  have  access  to 
him.'*^  And  if  he  had  done  so,  and  been  publicly  visited,  and  the 
people  had  gathered  together  in  crowds,  as  might  in  that  case  have 

*  Returrection  of  Jeiui  considered,  p.  56,  57,  56.         f  Ibid.  p.  59,  61. 
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been  expected^  this  might  have  awakened  the  jealousy  both  of  the 
Jewish  chief  priests  and  rulers,  and  of  the  Roman  ^vemmenty  and 
mighty  in  the  temper  the  Jews  were  then  in,  have  probably  produced 
tumults  and  insurrections,  which  would  have  brought  a  great  slur 
upon  Christianity  at  its  first  appearance.     And  so  undoubtedly  these 

gentlemen  would  have  had  it;  for,  according  to  our  author,  if  Jesus 
ad  appeared  publicly  to  the  Jews  after  his  resurrection,  this  would 
not  have  been  sufficient,  if  he  did  not  also  head  their  armies.  And 
then  to  be  sure  this  would  have  been  insisted  upon  as  a  manifest 
proof,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  his  religion  was  false,  and  a  mere 
piece  of  carnal  policy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  upon  the  whole,  that  after  all  the  clamour 
that  hath  been  raised  against  it,  the  evidence  which  was  actually 
given  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  the  properest  that  could  be  given. 
His  making  a  public  personal  appearance  to  the  people  of  the  Jews 
would  have  been  on  many  accounts  improper,  and  might  probably 
have  had  bad  consequences.  But  besides  the  evidence  arising  from 
the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  the  sepul- 
chre, which  was  well  known  to  the  chief  priests,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  precautions,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  too  ; 
besides  this,  nis  appearing,  in  the  manner  he  did,  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  who  had  been  immediately  acquainted  with  him, 
to  whom  he  frequently  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by 
many  infallible  proofs  during  the  course  of  forty  days  ;  his  ascench 
ing  afterwards  into  heaven  in  their  sight,  and  the  efi*usion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  his  extraordinary  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  as  he 
himself  had  promised,  upon  his  disciples,  the  authorized  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection,  which  was  done  in  the  most  public  manner  pos- 
sible, before  many  thousands  of  persons  of  all  nations,  which  were 
then  assembled  at  Jerusalem;  all  this,  with  the  following  divine  at- 
testations that  were  given  them,  to  confirm  their  testimony  where- 
ever  they  went,  preaching  the  gospel  for  many  years  together,  to 
which  testimony  they  unalterably  adhered,  in  opposition  to  the 
greatest  sufferings  and  persecutions  to  which  it  exposed  them ;  all 
this  taken  together  furnished  the  roost  proper  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, not  only  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  of  his  exaltation  to  glory. 
And  accordingly  we  find  in  fact,  that  his  resurrection  was  accom- 
panied with  such  proof  and  evidence,  as  convinced  many  myriads 
(for  so  it  should  oe  rendered)  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  among 
them  great  numbers  of  the  priests.  Acts  vi.  7.  xxi.  20.  and  brought 
them  over,  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices,  to  acknowledge  one  that 
had  been  crucified  by  the  heads  of  their  own  nation  for  their  Mes- 
siah, their  Saviour,  and  their  Lord  ;  and  afterwards  convinced  vast 
numbers  of  the  Gentiles,  and  gained  them  over  to  a  religion  the 
roost  opposite  that  could  be  imagined,  not  only  to  their  prejudices 
and  superstitions,  but  to  their  vices,  and  which  exposed  its  profes- 
sors to  the  most  grievous  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  sufferings. 

But  to  return  to  our  author :  ^Whosoever  carefully  considers  and 
compares  what  he  hath  offered  may  easily  perceive,  that,  whatever 
pretences  be  may  make  of  demanding  other  and  further  evidence  of 
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Clirist's  resurrection  than  was  piven,  no  evidence  that  could  have 
been  given  of  it  would  have  satisfied  him.  If  Jesus  had  shown  him- 
self alive,  not  only  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  but  to  every  single  person 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  he  would  have  been  as  far  from  believing  it  as 
he  is  now ;  for  he  intimates,  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  Chri&t 
should  appear  again  in  every  age,  and  every  country,  and  to  every 
particular  person ;  and  that  all  the  miracles  should  be  wrought  over 
again  :*  And  even  this,  upon  his  principles,  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
for  he  lets  us  know  more  than  once,  that  in  these  cases  we  are  not 
to  trust  our  own  eyesight.  He  roundly  asserteth,  that  **  every  mira- 
cle is  an  absurdity  to  common  sense  and  understanding,  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  attributes  of  God.**t  And  that  "  pretended  facts, 
which  are  contrary  to  nature,  can  have  no  natural  evidence ;  and 
that  these  facts  cannot  be  admitted  on  any  evidence,  because  they 
in  their  own  nature  exclude  all  evidence,  and  allow  of  no  possible 
proof."}  This  point  he  hath  laboured  for  several  pages  together, 
where  he  stronely  asserteth  (for  I  do  not  find  that  he  bringeth  any 
thing  that  can  be  properly  called  a  proof,)  that  miracles  are  impos- 
sible. And  he  had  better  have  stuck  entirely  to  this,  since  if  he 
could  but  have  proved  it,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  writing  the  rest  of  his  book. 

There  is  another  extraordinary  passage  in  this  writer,  which  de- 
serves to  have  a  particular  notice  taken  of  it.  After  having  treated 
the  account  given  by  St.  John  of  the  piercing  of  Christ's  side  with  a 
spear,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  any  eye-witness,  as  a  fiction,  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  the  other  evangelists  do  not  mention  it : 
be  insinuates,  that  if  his  side  was  not  thus  pierced,  he  might  not  be 
really  dead  when  he  was  put  into  the  sepulchre ;  and  then  no  wonder 
that  he  rose  again.^  Thus  it  comes  out,  that  he  doubteth  even  of 
the  death  of  Jesus,  which  neither  Jews  nor  heathens  ever  doubted 
of.  Was  there  ever  a  more  obstinate  or  unreasonable  incredulity  ? 
He  might  as  well  doubt,  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as 
Jesus,  or  his  apostles,  or  whether  ever  the  Christian  religion  was  pro- 
pagated in  the  world  at  all.  And  indeed  if,  as  he  affirms,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  the  most  incredible  story  that  could  be  told,  and 
the  evidence  that  was  given  for  it  was  the  worst  evidence  that  could 
be  given,\\  he  might  have  at^ued  more  plausibly  than  he  hath  done 
in  most  other  cases,  that  it  was  impossible,  as  tne  case  was  circum- 
stanced, that  such  a  silly  story  should  ever  make  its  way  into  the 
world,  either  amon^  Jews  or  Gentiles,  considering  the  religion  that 
was  founded  upon  it  was  absolutely  contrary  to  their  most  pi*evailing 
prejudices,  ana  had  no  worUly  advantages  on  its  side,  but  all  the 
powers  of  the  world  engaged  against  it ;  that  therefore  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  Christianity  made  any  progress  at  all  in  the  first 
ages,  though  there  is  no  fact  of  which  we  have  fuller  evidence.  And 
then  he  would  only  have  one  step  to  advance  farther,  and  which  is 
indeed  the  natural  consequence  of  this,  and  that  is,  to  doubt  whether 

*  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  p.  02.    f  Ibid.  p.  51,  52.     ^  Jbid.  p.  79L  74. 
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there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  religion  of  Jesus,  or  any  persons  in 
the  world  that  now  profess  it. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  writer  with  observing,  that 
the  very  variations  among  the  evangelists,  which  he  produceth  as 
so  many  contradictions,  do  really  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main 
facts.  What  he  seemcth  to  insist  upon  is,  that  every  one  of  them 
should  tell  all  the  same  facts,  in  the  same  order  and  manner,  and 
with  the  same  circumstances,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  that  no 
one  of  them  should  mention  any  thing  which  is  not  related  by  all 
the  rest.  And  if  they  had  done  so,  then  no  doubt  this  would  have 
been  improved  as  a  plain  argument,  that  the  whole  was  a  concerted 
fiction  ;  and  that  to  derive  a  credit  to  it,  it  was  pretended  to  have 
been  written  and  published  by  four  different  persons  at  different 
tiroes,  whereas  these  four  pretended  historians  were  really  but  one 
historian,  or,  if  they  were  different,  they  only  transcribed  one  ano- 
ther. But  as  the  case  now  stands  with  the  evangelists,  there  is  a 
harmony  in  the  main  facts,  and  in  the  substance  of  Christ*s  dis- 
courses ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
in  the  order  and  manner  of  their  narration ;  such  a  variety  as  plainly 
sheweth  these  accounts  to  have  been  written  by  different  historians, 
not  copied  from  one  another;  and  that  they  did  not  write  by  con- 
cert, in  which  case  they  would  have  been  more  careful  to  shun  all 
appearance  of  contradiction.  They  write  with  an  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, and  with  a  confidence  of  truth,  as  becometh  those  that  were 
fully  assured  of  what  they  relate ;  each  writeth  what  he  knew  best, 
or  what  he  thought  properest  to  take  notice  of;  and  yet  notwith- 
standing the  seeming  variations  in  the  order  of  their  narration,  and 
that  some  facts,  or  circumstances  of  facts,  are  taken  notice  of  by 
some  of  them  which  are  not  mentioned  by  others,  it  will  be  found, 
if  narrowly  examined,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  them, 
and  that  their  accounts  may  be  fairly  reconciled.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  author's  attempt  to  expose  their  authority,  however 
ill  intended,  will  only  tend  to  strengthen  it;  since  though  his  malice 
and  prejudice  are  very  apparent,  and  though  it  is  plain  that  he 
came  to  examine  their  accounts,  not  with  a  calm,  impartial,  and 
dispassionate  temper  of  mind,  but  with  a  resolution,  if  possible,  to 
find  out  absurdities  and  contradictions  in  them ;  yet  he  has  not  been 
able  to  make  good  the  charge.  It  turns  out,  that  they  are  perfectly 
consistent,  and  that  their  seeming  contradictions  admit  of  a  just 
reconciliation. 

I  have  been  carried  farther  than  I  at  first  intended  in  making 
observations  upon  this  pamphlet,  which  gives  a  true  sample  of  the 
deistical  spirit,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  boldest  and 

3)enest  attacks  that  was  ever  made  upon  that  grand  article  of  the 
hristian  faith,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  I 
have  been  the  larger  and  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  it, 
both  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  concerneth 
the  very  foundation  of  our  holy  i'eligion,  and  because  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  use  to  take  this  occasion  to  obviate  some  of  the  most 
plausible  objections  that  have  been  ui^ed  against  it.    And  what 
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hath  been  hero  offered  may  equally  serve  to  take  off  the  force  of 
that  part  of  Mr.  Chubb's  posthumous  works  which  relates  to  the 
game  pointy  and  which  he  hath  very  much  laboured. 

But  though  this  letter  may  seem  aheady  to  have  exceeded  its' 
due  bounds,  it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  method  I  have 
hitherto  pursued,  to  take  notice  of  the  answers  that  were  made  to 
this  book.  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  who  had  on  some  former  occa- 
sions appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
published  on  this  occasion  a  valuable  treatise,  entitled,  **  The  Wit- 
nesses of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  re-examined,  and  their  Testimony 
proved  entirely  consistent,"  London,  1744.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters.  In  the  first,  it  is  shewn,  that  the  sufferings  and  glory  of 
Christ  were  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets.  In  the  second,  that 
Christ  plainly  foretold  his  own  sunerings  and  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion to  his  own  disciples.  In  the  third,  that  he  declared  his  death 
and  resurrection  publicly  to  the  Jews.  In  the  fourth,  it  is  proved, 
that  the  Jewish  rulers  and  Pharisees  procured  a  guard  to  be  set  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Jesus;  and  a  solid  answer  is  returned  to  the 
aut]ior*s  objections  against  it.  The  fifth  chapter  relateth  to  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  soldiers ;  the  propriety  of  which  is 
vindicated  against  his  exceptions.  The  sixth  chapter  is  concerning 
the  appearances  of  the  angels  to  the  women  after  the  resuirection. 
The  seventh  treats  of  the  several  appearances  of  Christ  to  the 
women  and  to  his  disciples  ;  and  this  author's  charge  of  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  evangelic  accounts  is  distinctly  considered.  In  the 
eighth  chapter.  Dr.  Chandler  concludes  with  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  he  hath  done  with  great 
clearness  and  judgment. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  another  answer  published  by  a 
learned  and  ingenious  but  anonymous  author,  which  is  entitled, 
**  The  Evidence  of  the  Uesurrection  cleared,  in  Answer  to  *  The  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus  considered.' "  He  follows  the  author  of  that 
pamphlet  closely,  and  shews,  that  he  grossly  misrepresents  the  ar- 
guments in  the  *' Trial  of  the  Witnesses,"  vvhich  he  undertakes  to 
answer,  and  that  he  uses  the  evangelists  still  worse.  The  things 
which  we  have  mentioned,  as  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Chandler,  are 
also  considered  by  this  writer;  particularly  it  is  dearly  proved,  that 
Christ  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection,  both  to  his  own  disciples 
and  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  author's  reasoning  and  exceptions  against 
the  story  of  setting  the  guard,  and  sealing  the  stone,  are  shown  to 
be  vain  and  groundless.  The  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of 
the  appearances  of  the  angels  to  the  women,  and  of  Christ  to  them 
and  to  the  disciples,  are  distinctly  considered;  and  the  seeming 
variations,  which  the  author  pretends  to  be  so  inany  contradictions, 
are  accounted  for,  though  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  Dr. 
Chandler.  The  solutions  of  these  difficulties  proposed  by  each  of 
these  learned  writers,  are  very  ingenious,  and  may  suffice  to  obviate 
the  chai'ge  of  contradictions  the  author  hath  brought  against  the 
evangelists;  but  some  of  them  are  judged  not  to  be  auite  so  clear  and 
natural,  as  those  afterwards  given  by^r.  West,     This  anonymous 
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writer  concludes  with  a  distinct  examination  of  what  the  author  of 
*^  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered'*  had  offered  against  miracles 
in  general.  He  hath  clearly  and  judiciously  exposed  the  weakness 
and  fallacy  of  those  reasonings,  whereby  that  author  pretendeth  to 
prove,  that  miracles  are  impossible  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
sense;  that  they  are  contrary  to  God's  immutability;  that  they  are 
perfectly  needless,  and  answer  no  valuable  end  at  all ;  and  that  if  they 
were  once  necessary,  they  would  be  always  necessary.  Besides  the 
two  answers  above-mentioned,  there  was  another  then  published, 
which  I  have  not  seen,  and  of  which  therefore  I  cannot  give  a  parti- 
cular account,  though  from  the  character  I  have  heard  of  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  known  abilities  of  the  author,  I  make  no  doubt  of  its 
being  well  executed  ;  it  is  entitled,  ''  An  Address  to  Deists,  being 
a  Proof  of  Revealed  ReUgion  from  Miracles  and  Prophecies,  in 
Answer  to  a  Book  entitled,  '  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,' 
by  John  Jackson,  Rector  of  Rossington,  London,  8vo.,  1774." 

Some  time  after,  there  was  another  book  published,  which  was 
also  occasioned  by  '^The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,"  and 
which  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  both  by  its 
own  excellence,  and  because  the  author  of  it  was  a  layman ;  it 
is  entitled,  '^  Observations  on.  the  History  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  by  Gilbert  West,  Esouire,  London,  1747.     He  very  justly 
commends  the  two  learned  and  ingenious  answers  above-mentioned, 
as  containing  a  solid  confutation  of  many  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity advanced  by  the  author  of  '^The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  con- 
sided  ;"  but  declares  himself  not  to  have  been  so  fully  satisfied  with 
the  manner  of  their  clearingthe  sacred  writers  from  the  contradic- 
tions charged  upon  them.     Tliis  put  him  upon  examining  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  and  comparing  the  several  accounts  of  the  evan- 
gelists with  each  other,  which  he  hath  done  with  great  exactness ; 
and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  was,  that  by  carefully  distinguishing 
the  different  appearances  and  events  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
several  of  whicn  had  been  hitherto  confounded,  he  hath  happily  re- 
moved the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  charged  upon  them,  and 
hath  taken  away  the  very  foundation  of  the  principal  objections 
that  have  been  so  often  repeated  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  to  this  day.      I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  particulars  of 
his  scheme,  which  may  be  seen  with  great  advantage  in  his  book. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  he  hath  not  made  use  of  strained  and  ar- 
bitrary suppositions,  but  such  as  seem  clearly  to  arise  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  evangelists,  carefully  considered  and  compared. 

By  comparing  the  several  parts  of  the  history  together,  he  hath 
made  it  to  appear,  that  the  women  came  at  different  times  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  in  different  companies,  and  not  all  at  once,  as  many 
have  supposed;  that  there  were  several  distinct  appearances  of 
angels,  of  which  he  reckons  three,  besides  that  to  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, viz,  to  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to 
Joanna  and  others  with  her ;  that  these  several  facts  were  reported 
to  the  apostles  at  different  times,  and  by  different  persons ;  that 
there  were  two  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  women ;  one 
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of  which  was  to  Mary  Magdalene  alone,  the  other  to  the  other  Mary 
and  Salome  ;  that  St.  Peter  was  twice  at  the  sepulchre,  once  with 
St.  John^  after  the  first  report  by  Mary  Magdalene,  concerning  the 
body's  not  being  found  in  the  sepulchre  ;  the  second  time  after  the 
report  made  by  Joanna^  and  the  women  with  her,  of  the  appearing 
of  the  angels  to  them.  He  observes,  that  Chiistian  writers,  dazzled 
by  some  few  points  of  resemblance,  have  confounded  these  different 
facts,  and  thereby  given  great  advantage  to  the  infidel ;  whereas, 
the  facts  being  rightly  distinguished,  all  the  objections  against  this 
part  of  the  gospel  history,  as  contradictory  and  inconsistent,  en- 
tirely vanish;  and  it  appeareth,  that  the  evangelists,  instead  of 
dashing  and  disagreeing,  mutually  confirm,  illustrate,  and  support 
each  other's  evidence. 

This  learned  gentleman  hath  made  excellent  and  judicious  re- 
flections upon  the  several  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  upon  the  older  in  which  they  happened,  and  in  which 
the  several  proofs  of  the  resurrection  were  laid  before  the  apostles. 
He  shows,  that  the  discovery  of  it  which  was  made  to  them  was 
wisely  ordered  to  be  gradual ;  and  that  as  they  were  to  be  the 
chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  there  was  a  great 
ropriety  in  the  several  steps  that  were  taken  to  give  them  the 
ignest  conviction  of  it.  There  is  a  train  of  witnesses,  a  succession 
of  miraculous  events,  mutually  strengthening  and  illustrating 
each  other,  equally  and  jointly  concurring  to  prove  one  and  the 
same  fact.  And  whereas  their  doubting  and  unbelief,  spoken  of  by 
the  evangelists,  seem  principally  to  have  consisted  in  this,  that 
though  they  might  believe  that  Christ  had  appeared  to  those  who 
declared  they  had  seen  him,  yet  they  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
appeared  to  them  with  a  real  body,  therefore,  in  condescension  to 
their  infirmity,  he  gave  them  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
his  bodily  appearance. 

The  proofs  of  Christ's  resurrection  laid  before  the  apostles  are 
digestea  by  Mr.  West  under  four  heads.  1.  The  testimony  of  those 
that  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  2.  The  evidence  of  their  own 
senses.  3.  The  accomplishment  of  the  words  he  had  spoken  to 
them,  while  he  was  yet  with  them.  4.  The  fulfilling  of  the  things 
which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  Psalms,  concerning  him ;  of  which  Mr.  West  hath  given  a 
judicious  summary. 

Upon  recapitulating  the  several  particulars  which  constitute  the 
evidence  of  tne  resurrection,  he  concludes,  that  never  was  there  any 
fact  more  fully  proved  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  the  witnesses  of  it  had  every 
kind  of  proof,  that  in  the  like  circumstances  the  most  scrupulous 
could  demand,  or  the  most  incredulous  imagine. 

Having  considered  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  they  were  laid  before  the  apostles,  he  proceeds  to  consider 
aome  of  the  arguments  that  may  induce  us,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  and  these  he  re- 
duceth  to  two  principal  heads :  The  testimony  of  the  chosen  wit- 
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neases  of  the  resurrection  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Christian  religion. 

With  re^rd  to  the  former,  he  showeth,  that  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  had  the  two  qualities  necessary  to  establish  tne  credit  of 
a  witness^  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  he  gives  testimony  to, 
and  a  fair  unblemished  character ;  and  that  their  testimony  is  trans- 
mitted down  in  writings  either  penned  by  themselves,  or  authorized 
by  their  inspection  and  approbation.  He  offereth  several  conside- 
rations to  show  the  genuineness  of  those  writings,  and  takes  notice 
both  of  the  internal  marks  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers, 
observable  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  external  proofs  of  their 
veracity  and  inspiration;  especially  the  exact  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecies  recorded  in  those  writings.  He  instances,  in  those 
relating  to  the  different  states  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  different  not 
only  from  each  other,  but  from  that  in  which  both  were  at  the 
time  when  those  prophecies  were  written.  He  observes,  that  there 
are  several  particulars  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  were  roost  expressly  foretold ;  as  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  signs  preceding  that 
destruction ;  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  before,  at,  and  after  the 
famous  siege  of  that  city ;  the  general  dispersion  of  that  people, 
the  duration  of  their  calamity,  and  their  wonderful  preservation 
under  it ;  and  finally,  their  restoration.  And  since  the  other  parts 
of  these  predictions  have  been  exactly  accomplished,  there  is  great 
reason  to  think,  the  last  will  be  so  too  in  the  proper  season. 

He  concludes  the  whole  with  the  argument  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  showeth,  that,  without 
supposing  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  propagation  and  present  existence  of  Christianity  in  so 
many  regions  of  the  world.  To  set  this  in  a  proper  light,  he  repre- 
senteth,  \n  an  elegant  and  striking  manner,  the  great  difficulties 
this  religion  had  to  struggle  with  at  its  first  appearance,  and  the 
inabilities  of  its  first  preachers,  humanly  speaking,  to  oppose  and 
overcome  those  obstacles.  They  had  the  superstition  and  prejudices 
of  the  Jews  to  encounter  with  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  religion,  cus- 
tom, law,  policy,  pride,  interest,  vice,  and  even  philosophy,  united 
the  heathen  world  against  Christianity.  Its  opposers  were  possessed 
of  all  the  wisdom,  power,  and  authority  of  the  world ;  the  preachers 
of  it  were  weak  and  contemptible ;  yet  it  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition. And  this,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  afforded  a  mani- 
fest proof  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  extra- 
ordinary facts  by  which  it  was  supported ;  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  this  excellent  per- 
formance, and  have  been  the  more  particular  in*  my  account  of  it, 
because  a  work  of  this  kind,  done  oy  a  lay-man,  is  apt  to  be  more 
taken  notice  of  and  received  with  less  prejudice ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  though  it  does  not  come  so  directly  within  my  present 
design,  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  in  giving  some  account  of  a 
short,  but  juuiitly  admired  treatise,  which  appeared  soon  after,  and 
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was  also  written  by  a  learned  lay-man.  Sir  George  Littleton.     It  is 
entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St. 
Paul,  in  a  Letter  to  Gilbert  West,  Esquire,  London,  1747."     The 
great  advantage    of  this    performance    is,  that  the  evidence  for 
Christianity  is  here  drawn  to  one  point  of  view,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  will  not  attend  to  a  long  series  of  argument     The  design  is  to 
show,  that  the  conversion  and  apostleship  of  St.  Paul,  alone  con- 
sidered, is  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove  Christianity 
to  be  a  divine  revelation.     This  design  is  very  happily  executed. 
He  first  considereth  the  account  St.  Paul  himself  hatn  given  of  the 
miraculous  manner  of  his  conversion;  and  thence  argueth,  that  it 
must  of  necessity  be,  that  the  person  attesting  these  things  of  him  > 
self  either  was  an  impostor,  who  said  what  he  knew  to  be  false« 
with  an  intent  to  deceive ;  or  he  was  an  enthusiast,  who  by  the 
force  of  an  over-heated  imagination  imposed  upon  himself;  or  he 
was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others;  or  lastly,  wnat  he  declared  to 
be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and  to  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  did  all  really  happen ;  and  therefore  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  divine  revelation.     That  he  was  not  an  impostor,  he 
proves,  by  showing,  with  admirable  clearness  and  strength,  that  he 
could  have  no  rational  motive  to  undertake  such  an  imposture ;  nor 
could  possibly  have  carried  it  on  with  any  success  by  the  means  we 
know  he  employed.    With  equal  evidence  he  showeth  that  St.  Paul 
was  not  an  enthusiast;  that  he  had  not  those  dispositions  which  are 
essential  ingredients  in  that  character ;  and  that  tie  could  not  possi- 
bly have  imposed  on  himself  by  any  power  of  enthusiasm,  either 
with  re^rd  to  the  miracle  that  caused  nis  conversion,  or  to  the  con- 
sequential effects  of  it,  or  to  some  other  circumstances  which  he 
bears  testimony  to  in  his  Epistles ;  especially  the  miracles  wrought 
by  him,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  upon  him,  and  upon 
the  Christian  converts  to  whom  he  wrote.    To  suppose  all  this  to 
have  been  only  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  own  imagination,  when 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  at  all,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have 
been  all  this  time  quite  out  of  his  senses ;  and  tnen  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  accounti  how  such  a  distempered  enthusiast  and  mad- 
man could  make  such  a  progress,  as  we  know  he  did,  in  converting 
the  Gentile  world.     He  next  proceeds  to  show,  that  St.  Paul  was 
not  deceived  by  Uie  fraud  of  otliers ;  if  the  disciples  of  Christ 
could  have  conceived  so  strange  a  thought  as  that  of  turning  his 
persecutor  into  his  apostle,  they  could  not  possibly  have  effected  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  with  the  extraordinary  con- 
sequences that  followed  upon  it     It  is  evident,  then,  that  what  ho 
said  of  himself  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  deceit  of  others,  no 
more  than  to  wilful  imposture,  or  enthusiasm;  and  then  it  foUoweth, 
that  what  he  relateth  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and 
to  have  happened  in  consequence  of  it,  did  all  really  happen,  and 
therefore  the  Christian  i*eligion  is  a  divine  revelation.  He  concludeth 
with  some  good  observations  to  show,  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  do  not  furnish  any  just  reason  for  rejecting  the 
■tiong  and  convincing  evidence  with  which  it  is  attended ;  that 
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there  are  several  incomprehensible  difficulties  in  deism  itself;  such 
as  those  relating  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  the  reconciling  the  pre- 
science of  God  with  the  free-will  of  man,  which  Mr.  Locke  owns 
he  could  not  do,  though  he  acknowledged  both,  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  time,  or  the  eternal  production  of  it.  And  yet  no  wise 
man,  because  of  these  difficulties,  would  deny  the  being,  the  attri- 
butes, or  the  providence  of  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  long  epistle ;  and  here  I  intended, 
as  you  know,  to  have  closed  my  accounts  of  the  deistical  wri- 
ters. But  as  you  insist  upon  it,  that,  in  order  to  complete  this 
design,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  more  particular  notice  than  I 
have  done  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  this  will  engage 
me  to  continue  my  correspondence  on  this  head  for  some  time 
longer. 


LETTER  XIII. 


An  Arcoant  of  Mr.  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works;  his  specious  Professions,  and  the 
adT&ntageous  Character  he  gives  of  h\%  own  Writings — He  doth  not  allow  a  particu- 
lar Proridence,  or  that  Prayer  to  God  is  a  Duty—His  Uncertainty  and  Inconsis- 
tency with  Respect  to  a  future  State  of  Existence,  and  a  future  Judgment — He 
absolutely  rejects  the  Jewish  Revelation — His  Objections  against  it  briefly  obviated 
— He  expresses  a  good  Opinion  of  Mahometanism,  and  will  not  allow  that  it  was 
propagated  by  the  Sword — He  seems  to  acknowledge  Christ's  divine  Mission,  and 
sometiroes  gives  a  favourable  Account  of  Christianity ;  but  it  is  shown,  that  he  hath 
done  all  he  can  to  weaken  and  expose  it,  and  to  subvert  its  Credit  and  divine  Autho- 
rity. 

Sir, 

Among  the  deistical  writers  of  this  present  age,  Mr.  Chubb 
made  no  inconsiderable  figure.  He  was,  though  not  a  man  of 
learning,  regarded  by  many  as  a  person  of  strong  natural  parts  and 
acuteness,  and  who  had  a  clear  manner  of  expression.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  tracts,  in  some  of  which  he  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  friend  to  Christianity ;  though  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  discern  that  his  true  intention  was  to  betray  it.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  tracts  was  his  **  True  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  asserted  ;"  in  which,  under  pretence  of  asserting  the  gospel 
of  Christ  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  he  really  endeavoured  to  subvert 
and  expose  it.  This  was  answered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  in  a 
valuable  tract,  entitled,  *'  The  consistent  Christian ;  being  a  Confu- 
tation of  the  errors  advanced  in  Mr.  Chubb's  Book,  entitled,  *  The 
true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,  relating  to  the  Necessity  of 
Faith,  the  Nature  of  the  Gospel,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles, 
&€.'  with  Remarks  on  his  Dissertation  on  Providence,  8vo.  1738.*' 
Another  noted  tract  of  Mr.  Chubb's  was,  his  **  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cles, in  which  be  proposed  to  give  a  representation  of  the  various 
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reasoning  that  relate  to  the  subject  of  miracles.  But  it  is  manifest, 
that  his  intention  was  not  to  clear,  but  to  perplex  the  subject ;  and 
'  to  show,  that  the  proof  from  miracles  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
upon*  To  this  there  was  a  soUd  and  full  answer  returned  by  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Le  Moine,  which  was  published  at  London,  Svo,  1747.  Several 
of  Mr.  Chubb's  tracts  were  also  answered  by  Mr.  Caleb  Fleming; 
but  his  answers  I  have  not  seen.  What  I  propose  to  consider  are 
those  that  are  called  his  **  Posthumous  Worksy**  some  of  which  were 
printed  in  his  own  life-time,  and  the  rest  carefully  corrected  and 
prepared  by  himself  for  the  press,  and  published  after  his  death,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  London,  1748.  The  first  volume  begins  with  a 
short  tract,  entitled,  **  Remarks  on  the  Scriptures.'*  But  the  far 
greater  part  of  this  volume,  and  the  entire  second  volume,  is  taken 
up  with  what  is  called  "  The  Author's  Farewell  to  his  Readers, 
comprehending  a  variety  of  Tracts  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  religion."  It  is  divided  into  eleven  large  sections ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal design  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  is,  to  destroy,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation.  I 
know  of  no  answer  that  has  been  published  to  this  book,  and  there- 
fore shall  be  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  it,  to  obviate  in 
some  measure  the  mischief  it  is  fitted  to  produce. 

It  is  plain,  from  several  hints  which  he  hath  given  us,  that  he 
looked  upon  himself  to  be  a  writer  of  no  small  importance.  He 
declares,  that  he  hath  treated  the  several  subjects  he  has  "  discussed 
with  plainness  and  fireedom,  and  of  course  must  have  ministered  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind,  whether  they 
approved  his  sentiments  or  not.*'*  He  begins  the  first  section  of 
what  he  calls  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers,  with  expressing  his  hope, 
that  his  '*  correspondence  with  them  by  writing  for  many  years  past, 
has  been  not  altogether  useless  nor  unacceptable  to  them.'^f  And 
in  the  last  section  of  his  Farewell,  which  he  calls  his  Conclusion^  he 
expresseth  himself  as  one  that  in  these  his  last  writings,  was  leaving 
a  very  valuable  legacy  to  the  world.  I  know  few  authors,  who  have 
taken  leave  of  their  readers  with  a  greater  air  of  solemnity  than  he 
has  done.  He  calls  God  to  witness  to  the  goodness  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  declares,  that  in  what  he  has  offered  to  the  world,  he 
has  **  appealed  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the  passions  of 
men  i^%  That  with  sincerity  and  truth  he  can  say,  he  has  had  a  real 
concern  and  regard  to  the  present  well-being  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
as  well  as  to  their  futui-e  happiness  :**  And  that  as  he  was  ''  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  perhaps  not  far  from  the  conclusion  of  it,  and 
being  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  which  are  not 
in  the  least  clouded  or  impaired,  he  chose  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
world  as  a  writer,  hoping,  that  what  he  has  offered  to  public  consi- 
deration has  had,  and  may  have,  some  good  effect  upon  the  minds 
and  lives  of  his  readers.' $  And  he  concludes  the  wnole  with  again 
assuring  his  readers,  that  he  has  laid  before  them,  in  the  plainest 

•  PostbamouB  Works,  rol.  i.  p.  6i,  65.      t  Ibid.  p.  07.      f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  351^  355. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  357, 359,  361. 
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manner  he  was  able,  both  in  this  discourse,  and  in  what  he  had 
before  published  to  the  world,  those  truths  which  he  thought  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance.  And  so,  saith  he,  ^'  I  bid  you  farewell, 
hoping  to  be  a  sharer  with  you  of  the  divine  favour,  in  that  peaceful 
and  happy  state,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the  virtuous  and 
faithful,  m  some  other  future  world.'* 

Who  that  considers  these  solemn  expressions,  would  be  apt  to 
suspect,  that  this  very  author,  in  these  his  farewell  discourses,  has 
not  only  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  expose  Christianity  and  the  holy 
Scriptures,  but  has  endeavoured  to  weaken  some  of  the  most  import 
tant  principles  of  natural  religion  ? 

He  had,  in  one  of  his  tracu  formerly  published,  shown  himself 
to  be  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence ;  and  there 
are  several  passages  in  his  **  Posthumous  Works,"  which  look  that 
way.  He  plainly  intimates,  that  he  looks  upon  God  as  having 
nothing  now  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  that  is  done  among  man- 
kind ;*  and  that  men's  natural  abilities  or  endowments  of  l^y  or 
mind,  their  fortunes,  situation  in  the  world,  and  other  circumstances 
or  advantages  by  which  one  man  is  distinguished  from  another,  are 
things  that  entirely  depend  upon  second  causes,  and  in  which  pro- 
vidence does  not  interpose  at  all.f  And  when  he  endeavours  to 
show,  that  no  proof  can  be  brought  for  a  future  state  from  the  pre- 
sent unequal  distribution  of  things,  his  argument  amounteth  in 
effect  to  this,  that  providence  hath  nothing  to  do  with  these  present 
inequalities,  nor  concemeth  itself  with  some  men  s  being  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  or  circumstances,  and  others  in  a  calamitous  or 
suffering  state.:]:  He  evidently  supposes  all  along,  that  God  doth 
not  interpose  in  any  thing  where  second  causes  are  concerned  :$  So 
that  all  agency  of  divine  providence  in  disposing,  governing,  and 
overruling  second  causes,  in  which  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  God^s 

firovidential  administrations  doth  consist,  is,  upon  his  scheme,  abso- 
utely  excluded. 

Agreeably  to  this,  he  discardeth  all  hope  or  expectation  of  divine 
assistance  in  the  practice  of  that  which  is  good ;  though  he  owns,  that 
something  of  this  kind  hath  been  generally  believed  in  all  religions. 
This  is  the  design  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  section  of  his 
'<  Farewell  to  his  Readers  ;"||  which  would  deserve  to  be  particularly 
examined,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  what  he  seems  to  lay  a  principal  stress  upon,  to  set  aside  the 
notion  of  divine  influences  or  assistances,  is,  that  we  have  no  way  of 
certainly  distinguishinjg  them  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ; 
whereas,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  all  that  it  would  prove  is,  not 
that  there  are  no  giBcious  assistances  or  influences  communicated  at 
all,  but  that  they  are  ordinarily  communicated  in  a  way  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  just  order  of  our  faculties,  and  without  putting  any 
unnatural  constraint  upon  them. 

*  Posthnaioiis  Works,  toL  i.  p.  127.        f  Ibid.  p.  225.        |  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  *J0^,  3&5, 
§  See  concerning  a  particuW  providence,  Woolaston's  Religion  of  Nature  deline- 
ated, p^  96,  and  seq. 
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And  as  he  allows  no  parlicular  interposition  of  divine  providence 
in  human  aiFairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has  done  what 
he  can  to  show,  that  prayer  to  God  is  no  part  of  natural  i*eligion.* 
He  supposes  it  as  a  thing  certain,  that  God  doth  not  fulhl  our 
requests  by  granting  what  we  pray  for,  since  things  will  go  on  in 
their  natural  course,  whether  we  pray  to  God  or  not.     He  owns  in- 
deed, that  prayer,  considered  as  a  positive  institution,  may  be  of  use, 
by  introducing  proper  reflections,  and  thereby  proper  affections  and 
actions;  and  provided  it  be  made  use  of  only  for  this  purpose,  with- 
out expecting  to  obtain  any  thing  from  God  in  consequence  of  it, 
he  thinks  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  mocking  of' God ;  but  yet  he  ap- 
prehends that  even  in  this  case,  there  is  still  an  impropriety  in  it, 
and  puts  the  question,  whether  such  an  impropriety  should  be  a 
bar  to  prayer^  or  whether  it  be  displeasing  to  God ;  and  he  plainly 
intimates,  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  so.f     I  need  not  take  particular 
notice  of  the  objections  he  hath  urged  against  the  duty  of  prayer, 
which  have  been  often  sufficiently  obviated ;%  ^^^  ^  thmk  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  is  little  room  left,  upon  this  author's  scheme,  for 
what  hath  been  hitherto  looked  upon  oy  the  wisest  and  best  of  men 
to  be  a  principal  part  of  true  piety,  or  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God, 
viz.  a  constant  religious  dependence  upon  his  wise  and  ^ood  provi- 
dence, a  thankful  sense  of  his  goodness,  and  gmtitude  to  nim  for  the 
benefits  we  receive,  a  patient  submission  and  resignation  to  his  will 
under  afflictions,  an  ingenuous  trust  and  affiance  in  him,  and  a  look- 
ing up  to  him  for  his  gracious  assistances  to  help  our  sincere  en- 
deavours. 

The  doctrines  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  retributions,  are  justly  regarded  as  important  parts  of 
natural  religion,  and  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  some  of 
the  deists  tnemselves.  Mr.  Blount,  in  a  letter  to  the  right  honour- 
able and  most  ingenious  Strephon,  in  the  Oracles  of  Reason^  says, 
'^ There  are  many  ai^uments  from  reason  and  philosophy  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  together  with  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  but  that  there  is  no  argument  of  greater  weight  with  him, 
than  the  absolute  necessity  and  convenience  that  it  should  be  so,  as 
well  to  complete  the  justice  of  God,  as  to  perfect  the  happiness  of 
man,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come."  Another 
deistical  writer  observes,  that  ^'to  say,  man*s  soul  dies  with  the 
body  is  a  desperate  conclusion,  which  saps  the  foundation  of  human 
happiness. "§  And  one  would  think,  bjr  some  passages  in  Mr. 
Chubb's  book,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  begins  the  first 
section  of  his  Farewell  with  assuring  his  readers,  that  wliat  he  hath 
principally  aimed  at  in  all  his  writings,  has  been  both  to  evince,  and 
to  impress  deeply  upon  their  minds,  a  just  sense  of  those  truths,  which 
are  of  the  highest  concern  to  them ;  and  one  of  those  truths  which 
he  there  expressly  mentions  is  this,  "  that  God  will  reward  or  punish 

•  Poftthumous  Vt^orks,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  &c.  f  Ibid.  p.  283,  284. 

\  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  p.  125,  126.  and  Benson*8  tract  On  the  End  and 
Design  of  Prayer. 
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men  in  another  world,  according  as  they  have  by  their  good  or  bad 
beharioar,  rendered  themselves  the  proper  objects  of  either  in  this."* 
He  repeats  this  again  in  very  strong  expressions  at  the  end  of  his 
tenth  section,  where  he  proposes  to  set  before  the  reader,  the  snm 
total,  as  he  expresseth  it,  or  his  principles  ;t  and  again,  in  what  he 
calls  his  conclusion,  he  speaks  of  Ood*8  calling  our  species  to  an  ac- 
count for  their  practice  and  behaviour,  "at  which  tribunal/'  saith 
he,  ''he  will  most  certainly  deal  with  mo,  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
injustice  and  equity,  according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  our  re- 
spective cases.'*  And  in  the  vety  last  words  of  his  "  Farewell  to  his 
Headers,"  which  I  cited  before,  he  declares  his  hope  *^  to  be  a  sharer 
with  them  of  the  divine  favour  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state, 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  the  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some 
other  future  world."J 

And  yet,  notwitlistanding  these  express  and  repeated  declarations 
concemmg  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  a  future  judgment  and 
retribution,  he  hath  taken  pains  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  men  in 
these  important  points. 

In  his  fourth  section,  in  which  he  professedly  enquireth  concern 
ing  a  future  state  of  existence  to  men,  he  representeth  it  as  abso* 
lutely  doublfuly  whether  the  soul  be  material  or  immaterial ;  whether 
it  be  distinct  from  the  body;  and,  if  it  be,  whether  it  is  equally 
perishable  as  the  body,  and  shall  die  with  it,  or  shall  subsist  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body.  These  are  points  which,  he  says,  he  can- 
not possibly  determine,  because  he  has  nothing  to  ground  such  de- 
termination upon  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  declareth,  that ''  if  the 
soul  be  perishable  with  the  body,  there  can  surely  be  no  place  for 
argument  with  regard  to  a  future  state  of  existence  to  men,  or  a 
future  retribution,  because  when  the  human  frame  is  once  dissolved 
by  death,  then  man  ceases  to  be,  and  is  no  more.'*^  In  what  follows, 
he  declares  himself  quite  unsatisfied  with  the  arguments  which  arc 
brought  to  prove,  that  the  soul  i.^  not  material,  or  that  matter  is  not 
capable  of  intelligence ;  and  though  he  doth  not  take  upon  him  ex- 
pressly to  determine  that  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  inclineth 
most  to  the  materialists  ;||  and  after  having  declared,  that  the  philo- 
sophical arguments  and  reasonings  on  this  head  are  too  abstract  and 
subtle  for  him  to  understand,  ana  that  therefore  he  cannot  form  any 
judgment  about  them,  nor  draw  any  conclusion  from  them,  he  adds, 
that  divine  revelation  does  not  afford  a  proper  ground  of  certainty 
with  respect  to  man's  future  existence,  because  we  cannot  come  to 
any  certainty  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  any  external  reve- 
lation.H  He  finds  fault  with  St.  Paul  for  saying,  that  life  and  im- 
mortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  and  will  not  allow  that 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  supposing  it  true,  though  he  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  show  that  it  is  not  so,  proves  either  the  possibihty 
or  certainty  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  state.**  Thus  it  appears, 
that,  in  this  section,  where  he  professedly  treateth  of  a  future  state 

«  Posthumous  WorkB,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  99.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  .^18,  31-9. 
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of  existence  to  men,  he  docs  all  he  can  to  render  it  absolutely  un- 
certain, and  to  show  that  no  proof  can  be  given  of  it,  either  from 
reason  or  revelation ;  and  yet,  that  he  may  make  a  show  of  saying 
something,  he  concludes  this  section  with  observing,  that  from  man's 
being  an  accountable  creature,  there  arises  a  probability,  that  there 
will  be  a  future  state  of  existence  to  men  ;  the  farther  consideration 
of  which  he  reserves  for  the  following  section,  which  is  concerning  a 
future  judgment  and  retribution. 

In  this  therefore,  which  is  his  fifth  section,  the  reader  might  per- 
haps expect  some  determination  of  this  point ;  and  yet,  though  this 
is  a  pretty  long  section,  the  proper  subject  of  which  is  the  future 
judgment,  it  is  managed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  reader  at 
an  uncertainty  about  it,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.  He  begins 
indeed  with  observing,  that  "  man,  by  his  faculties  and  endowments, 
is  an  accountable  creature,  accountable  for  his  behaviour  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  namely,  to  the  intelligent  world,  and  also  to  the 
Deity,  who  is  the  most  perfect  intelligence."*  But  he  absolutely 
discards  the  proof  that  is  drawn  from  the  present  unequal  distribu- 
tions of  divine  providence.  This  argument  he  states  very  unfairly, 
and  endeavours  to  place  it  in  a  ridiculous  light.  He  compares 
men's  different  conditions  here  on  earth  to  that  of  horses,  some  of 
whom  meet  with  bad  masters,  and  others  happen  to  have  good  ones  ; 
and  pretends,  the  argument  would  equally  conclude  for  a  future 
retribution  with  regard  to  all  other  animaU,  as  it  does  for  the  species 
of  mankind  ;t  but,  admitting  there  will  be  a  future  retribution,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  it  shall  be  universally  extended 
to  all  our  species.  He  plainly  intimates,  that,  in  his  opinion,  those 
who  die  in  their  youth  will  not  be  called  into  judgment,  nor  those 
who  act  a  very  low  part  in  life ;  and  he  seems  to  think,  that  those 
only  shall  be  called  to  an  account  whose  lives  have  been  of  much 
greater  consequence  to  the  world,  and  who  have  been  greatly  sub- 
servient to  the  public  good,  or  hurt  of  mankind :%  So  that,  accoitl- 
ing  to  his  representation  of  the  case,  supposing  there  were  to  be  a 
future  judgment  and  retribution,  it  is  what  the  jreneraHty  of  mankind 
would  have  little  concern  in.  And  as,  upon  his  scheme,  there  are 
but  few  who  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  so  it  is  but  for  some  par- 
ticular actions  that  they  shall  be  accountable.  He  observes,  that  no 
man  ever  intended  to  do  dishonour  to  God,  or  to  be  injurious  to  him, 
however  foolishly  they  may  have  used  the  names  or  terms  by  which 
the  Deity  is  characterized ;  and  that  therefore  there  will  be  no  en- 
quiry at  the  last  judgment  about  such  offences  as  these ;  i.  e.  about 
blasphemies  a^amst  God.  The  only  offence  man  can  be  guilty 
of  against  God  is,  he  thinks,  the  want  of  a  just  sense  of  his  kindness 
and  beneficence,  and  the  not  making  a  public  profession  of  gratitude 
to  him ;  but  whether  this  will  make  a  part  of  the  grand  inquest,  he 
declares  himself  certainly  unable  to  judge ;  and  he  plainly  insinuates, 
that  in  his  opinion  it  will  not ;  since  "  among  men  it  has  been  looked 
upon  to  be  a  mark  of  greatness  of  soul,  rather  to  despise  and  over- 

•    I^osthiimoua  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  387.        f  Ibid.  p.  3d5.        |  Ibid.  p.  400. 
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look  such  ingratitude,  than  to  show  any  resentment  of  if*  The 
only  thing,  therefore,  for  which  he  supposes  men  shall  be  ac- 
countable, is  for  the  injuries  or  benefits  they  do  to  one  another; 
and  even  as  to  these,  he  seems  not  to  allow,  that  the  good  or  evil 
particular  persons  do  to  one  another,  will  come  into  judgment,  but 
only  '*  the  good  or  bad  part  men  act,  by  voluntarily  contributing  to 
the  good  or  hurt  of  the  commonweal."f  He  afterwards  setteth  him- 
self to  show,  that  things  would  be  as  well  ordered  in  the  world  with- 
out the  supposition  and  expectation  of  a  future  judgment,  as  with 
it;  that  men's  duties  and  obligations  would  still  be  the  same,  and  so 
would  the  motives  to  adhere  to  virtue,  and  to  avoid  vice  ;  nor  is  the 
belief  of  it  of  any  great  advantage  to  society  :l  To  all  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  here  again,  in  treating  concerning  a  future  judgment, 
he  takes  care  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  the  foregoing  section, 
viz.  that  if  the  soul  be  perishable,  and  is  dissolved  with  the  body, 
then  this  world  seems  to  be  man*s  all,  and  that  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion, a  resurrection  or  restoration,  and  a  future  retribution,  seem  to 
be  excluded  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  declareth,  that  whether  the 
soul  perisheth  with  the  body  or  not,  is  a  thing  which  admitteth  of 
DO  proof.§  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  really  leaveth  it  as  a  matter 
quite  uncertain,  whether  there  shall  be  a  future  judgment  or  not ; 
and  yet,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  make  a  boast  of  the  good  tendency 
of  his  principles,  he  is  for  making  a  merit  of  it,  that  it  is  one  of 
those  important  truths,  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  inculcate  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  upon  these  things,  that  I  may  unmask 
the  fair  pretences  of  this  author,  who  sets  up  for  an  uncommon 
degree  of  openness  and  candour.  His  admirers  may  hence  see  how 
consistent  he  is,  and  how  far  his  professions  are  to  be  depended  on. 

I  shall  now  consider  what  he  hath  offered  in  this  his  solemn 
Farewell  to  his  Readers,  with  regard  to  revealed  religion. 

As  to  revelation  in  general,  he  seems  to  make  a  very  fair  conces- 
sion. ''When  men  (saith  he)  are  sunk  into  gross  ignorance  and 
error,  and  are  greatly  vitiated  in  their  affections  and  actions,  then 
God  may,  for  any  reason  I  can  see  to  the  contrary,  kindly  interpose, 
by  a  special  application  of  his  power  and  providence,  and  reveal  to 
men  such  useml  truths  as  otherwise  they  might  be  ignorant  of,  or 
might  not  attend  to;  and  also  lay  before  them  such  rules  of  hie  as 
they  ought  to  walk  by ;  and  likewise  press  their  obedience  with 
proper  motives,  and  thereby  lead  them  to  I'epentance  and  reforma- 
tion.^'ll  But,  as  he  was  amud  that  in  this  he  had  made  too  large  a 
concession,  he  adds,  "  but  then  that  it  is  so,  and  when  it  is  so,  will 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  matter  of  doubt  and  disputation/' 
And  in  his  sixth  section,  where  he  treateth  expressly  of  revelation, 
he  asserteth,  that,  in  what  way  soever  God  communicateth  know- 
ledge to  men,  "  it  must  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether  the 
revelation  be  divine  or  not,  because  we  have  no  rule  to  judge,  or  from 

•  Posthamouii  Works,  vol.  i.  p  391,  302.  t  Ibid.  p.  395.  397. 
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which  we  can  with  certainty  distinguish  divine  revelation  from  delu- 
sion ;"  and  that  if  this  be  the  case  with  those  who  receive  the  reve- 
lation at  first  hand,  then  surely  it  must  be  uncertain  to  those  who 
receive  it  from  them.*  Thus,  though  he  seems  to  grant  that  God 
may  on  some  occasions  kindly  interpose  by  a  special  application  of 
Jus  power  and  providence,  to  reveal  to  men  useful  truths,  and  to  direct 
and  excite  them  to  their  duty;  yet  he  will  not  allow  that  he  can 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  such  a  way,  as  to  g:ive 
them  a  sufficient  satisfying  assurance  that  it  is  a  divine  revelation, 
and  came  from  him.  This  is  a  most  presumptuous  and  unreasonable 
limitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing  as  to  say^  that  he  cannot  communicate  any  revelation  of  his 
will  to  mankind  at  all;  even  though  his  goodness  should  dispose 
him  to  do  so,  and  their  circumstances  should  require  it.  Dr.  Tindal 
had  in  effect  said  the  same  thing  with  our  author;  and  what  he 
offered  to  this  purpose  was  fully  considered  and  obviated  in  the 
answers  that  were  made  to  him.f 

From  the  question  concerning  revelation  in  general,  Mr.  Chubb 
proceeds,  in  his  sixth  section,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  Jew- 
ish, Mahometan,  and  Christian  revelation  in  particular. 

The  first  of  these  he  absolutely  rejecteth.  He  pretends,  that 
God's  moral  character  is  sullied  by  it ;  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  the  Deity  ;  that  it  had  a  vast  multipli- 
city of  rites  and  ceremonies,  whicli  he  supposes  to  be  perfectly  ar- 
bitrary, and  instituted  without  any  reason  at  all ;  that  it  represents 
God  as  acting  partially,  in  choosing  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar people ;  and  that,  in  that  constitution,  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
people  lived  idly  on  the  labour  of  the  rest;  that  the  appearances  of 
Goa  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  &c.  could  only  belong  to  a  local 
circumscribed  deity;  and  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  the 
Supreme  Bein^>  but  only  some  tutelar  subordinate  god,  consonant 
to  the  pagan  idolatry;  and  that  his  conduct  in  ordering  the  Israelites 
to  extirpate  the  Canaanites  was  inconsistent  with  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  he  urges,  for  several 
pa^es  together  in  his  sixth  section,  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  reve- 
lation.}: And  he  had  insisted  upon  the  same  things  before  at  greater 
length  in  his  second  section,§  where  he  also  condemns  the  punish- 
ing idolatry  with  death  under  the  Jewish  constitution  as  unjust, 
and  as  tending  to  justify  persecution  for  conscience'  sake.  These, 
and  other  objections  to  the  same  purpose,  had  been  urged  with 
great  vivacity  by  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  "  Moral  Philosopher,"  and 
were  fully  considered  and  obviated  in  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  "The  divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted." 
Mr.  Chubb  has  thought  fit  to  repeat  the  objections,  without  giving 
any  new  strength  to  them  that  I  can  find,  or  taking  off  the  force  of 
the  answers  which  had  been  returned. 

*  Poftthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
+  Conybeare*8  Defence  of  Re?ea]ed  Religion,  chap.  vii.  Answer  to  Cbristianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  chap.  I. 

X  Posthamous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  19—29.  $  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  189—831. 
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Referring  therefore  to  what  I  have  more  largely  insisted  upon  in  . 
the  books  now  mentioned,  I  shall  at  present  only  observe  in  brief, 
that  the  idea  given  of  God  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  of  his  greatness 
and  majesty,  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  of  his  justice,  goodness,  and 
purity,  and  of  his  universal  presence  and  dominion,  is  the  noblest 
that  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  fitted  to 
produce  holy  affections  and  dispositions  towards  him :  That  nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  God  proposed  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  proper  object  of  their  worship,  is  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  who  created  all  things  by  his 
power,  who  preserveth  and  governeth  all  things  by  his  providence  : 
That  as  to  the  divine  appearances  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
no  argument  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
the  universe  may  not  see  fit  on  some  occasions  to  exhibit  himself 
by  a  visible  external  glory  and  splendour,  in  order  to  strike  men 
with  a  more  strong  and  lively  sense  of  his  immediate  presence ;  or 
that  he  may  not  in  that  case  make  use  of  a  glorious  subordinate 
being  or  bemgs  of  an  order  superior  to  man ;  and  some  such  bein^ 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  m 
delivering  messages  in  his  name :  That  it  is  no  way  inconsistent 
with  God's   universal  care  and    providence  towards  mankind,   to 
make  extraordinary  discoveries  of  his  will  to  particular  persons,  or 
to  a  people,  or  to  give  them  wise  and  excellent  laws,  and  establish 
a  constitution  among  them,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is 
the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
in  opposition  to  all  idolatry.    Nor  is  there  the  least  shadow  of  reason 
to  prove,  that  he  could  not  in  such  a  case  make  the  observance  of 
this  the  principal  condition  on  which  the  national  privileges  and 
benefits  he  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  that  people  snould  l>e  sus- 
pended ;  in  which  case,  whosoever  was  guilty  of  idolatry  under  that 
peculiar  constitution,  was  justly  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  inflicted 
upon  the  enemies  and  subverters  of  the  community.     That  as  to 
God's  choosing  the  people  of  Israel,  they  not  only  proceeded  from 
ancestors,  emment  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  pure  adorers  of  the 
Deity ,  but  may  be  j ustly  supposed,  at  the  time  of  God's  erecting    « 
that  sacred  polity  among  them,  to  have  been,  notwithstanding  an 
their  faults,  freer  from  idolatry  and  other  vices  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.     They  seem  to  have  been  much  better  than 
the  people  of  Egypt,  from  whence  they  were  delivered  ;  or  than  the 
Canaamtes,  whose  land  was  given  them,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  a  most  wicked  and  abandoned  race  of  men,  universally  guilty, 
not  only  of  the  grossest  idolatries,  but  of  the  most  monstrous  vices 
and  abominations  of  all  kinds.     And  if  God  saw  fit  on  that  occasion 
to  order  them  to  be  extirpated,  as  a  monument  to  all  ages  of  his  just 
detestation  of  such  crimes  and  vices,  this  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  wise  and  righteous  governor 
of  the  world ;  though  our  author  represents  this  as  a  millstone  that 
hangs  at  the  neck  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     With  respect  to  the 
laws  that  were  given  to  the  people  of  Israel,  those  of  a  moral  nature, 
of  which  there  is  a  comprehensive  summary  hi  the  Ten  Command- 
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ments,  are  unquestionably  holy  and  excellent ;  the  judicial  laws  are 
wise  and  equitable ;  and   the  positive  precepts,  though  many  and 
various,  wisely  suited  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  that  time 
and  people.     The  reasons  of  several  of  them  may  be  asssigned  even 
at  this  distance ;  and  that  there  were  very  proper  reasons  for  the 
rest  may  be  justly  supposed.     And  St.  Peter  and  St.   Paul,  even 
when  they  represent  them  as  burdensome,  plainly  show,  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  have  been  originally  instituted  for  wise  ends, 
though  no  longer  to  be  observed,  when  a  more  perfect  dispensation 
was  introduced,  to  which  they  were  designed  to  be  subservient. 
The  appointing  the  Priests   and    Levites,   and  distributing  them 
among  the  other  tribes,  is  so  far  from  being  a  just  objection  against 
that  constitution,  that  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  wise  and  ex- 
cellent  institution,  well   fitted    for  preserving  and  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  law  among  the  people,  and  instruct- 
ing them  in  their  duty  ;  and  the  provision  made  for  them  was  justly 
due,  both  as  a  reward  for  their  service,  and  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  not  having  had  a  distinct  portion  and  share  of  the  land  as- 
signed them  with  the  other  tribes.     Finally,  the  Mosaic  constitution 
was  attended  at  its  first  establishment  with  the  most  glorious  and 
amazing  demonstrations  of  a  divine  power  and  majesty,  and  which 
plainly  shewed  an  extraordinary  divine   interposition ;    and  these 
facts  were  done  not  in  secret,  but  in  the  most  open  public  manner, 
of  which  the  whole  nation  were  witnesses  ;  and  the  memory  of  them 
constantly  preserved,  both  by  solemn  public  memorials,  and  in  au- 
thentic records,  which  have  all  the  characters  of  genuine  antiquity, 
simplicity,  and  a  sincere  regard  to  truth,  and  have  been  always  re- 
^rded  by  the  whole  nation  with  the  profoundest  veneration.      Nor 
18  there  any  just  foundation  for  the  author's  pretence,  that  the  sa- 
cred history  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  or  that  from 
Solomon's  time  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  none  had  access  to  it 
but  the  high-priest,  and  that  in  that  captivity  their  law  was  entirely 
destroyed  and  lost  ;*  a   supposition  that  has  been  frequently  re- 
peated by  the  deistical  writers,  though  the  absurdity  of  it  has  been 
fully  exposed. 

Though  Mr.  Chubb  hath  absolutely  rejected  the  Jewish  revela- 
tion, he  speaks  very  favourably  of  that  of  Mahomet.+  Among 
other  instances  of  his  regard  to  it,  he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce, 
that  "  it  cannot  surely  be  true,  that  the  great  prevalence  of  Maho- 
mctanism  was  owing  to  its  being  propagated  by  the  sword  $  because 
it  must  have  prevailed  to  a  very  great  degree  before  the  sword  could 
have  been  drawn  in  its  favour. '  And  yet  it  is  a  thing  capable  of 
the  clearest  proof,  that  Mahometanism  from  its  first  appearance  was 
propagated  by  the  sword.  This  was  what  Mahomet  himself  most 
expressly  required  and  recommended,  and  he  accordingly  spread  his 
rehgion  considerably  by  force  of  arms  in  bis  life-time;  and  imme- 
diately, after  his  death,  the  chief  apostles  of  Mahometanism  were 
captams  and  mighty  generals,  who  spread  their  conquests  far  and 

*  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  27.  t  Ibid.  p.  SO,  &c. 
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wide.  Our  author  concludes  his  account  of  Mahometanism  with 
saying*  "whether  the  Mahometan  revelation  be  of  a  divine  original, 
or  not,  there  seems  to  be  a  plausible  pretence^  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  things,  for  stamping  a  divine  character  upon  it''* 

As  to  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  evident  he  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  expose  it ;  and  yet  he  seems  plainly  to  acknowledge 
Christ's  divine  mission.  ''  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus 
Christy  and  that  he,  in  the  main,  did  and  taught  as  is  recorded  of 
him,  appears  (saith  he)  to  be  probable,  because  it  is  improbable 
that  Christianity  should  take  place  in  the  way  and  to  the  degree  it 
didy  or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did,  supposing  the  history  of 
Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction."     He  adds,  that  "  if  such 

Cower  attended  Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry^  as  the 
istory  sets  forth,  then  seeing  his  ministry  and  the  power  that  at- 
tended it  seems,  at  least  in  general,  to  have  terminated  in  the  public 
good,  it  is  more  likely  that  God  was  the  primary  agent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible  being.  And  then  it  is 
probable,  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  will  the  immediate  exercise 
of  that  power  depended,  would  not  use  that  power  to  impose  upon 
and  mislead  mankind  to  their  huit,  seeing  that  power  appears  to 
have  been  well  directed  and  apulied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing  he 
was  accountable  to  his  principal  for  the  abuse  of  it."  He  adds — 
*'  from  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think 
this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ's  mission  was 
divine;  at  least  it  appears  so  to  me  from  the  light  or  information  I 
have  received  concerning  it."*!*  And  as  he  seems  here  to  acknow- 
ledge Christ's  mission  to  be  divine,  so  he  undertakes  to  give  an 
account  what  was  the  subject  of  his  mission,  or  what  it  was  that  he 
was  sent  to  publish  to  the  world.     This  he  reduceth  to  three  main 

f>rinciples,  for  which  he  referreth  to  a  tract  he  had  formerly  pub- 
ished,  entitled,  '^The  true  Gospel  of  Christ,"  viz.  1.  That  nothing 
but  a  conformity  of  mind  and  life  to  the  eternal  rule  of  righteousness 
will  render  men  acceptable  to  God.  2.  That  when  men  have  de- 
viated from  that  rule,  nothing  but  a  thorough  repentance  and  re- 
formation will  render  them  the  proper  objects  of  God's  mercy. 
And  lastly,  that  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  will 
render  to  every  man  according  as  his  works  shall  be.  He  adds,  that 
these  propositions  seem  to  him  to  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christ's  ministry ;  and  as  they  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  Deity, 
so,  he  thinks,  they  may  with  propriety  and  truth  be  called,  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  what  he  declares  in  his  second 
volume,  p.  82,  83  ;  and  he  had  said  the  same  thing  before,  vol.  i. 
p.  98,  99,  where  he  observes,  that  "  these  things  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  what  Christ  was  in  a  special  manner  sent  of  God  to  ac- 
(]^uaint  the  world  with."  And  again  he  declares,  that  by  Chris- 
tianity he  means,  ^'  that  revelation  of  God's  will  which  Christ  was 
in  a  special  and  particular  manner  sent  to  acquaint  the  world  with ; 
and  as  far  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  consonant  with  it,  they 

*  FonbiuaouB  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  40.     t  Ibid.  p.  41 — 43.  compared  with  p.  394 — 396. 
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come  under  the  denomination  of  .Christianity  :*'•  where  he  seems 
fairly  to  own,  that  Christ  was  sent  in  a  particular  a»d  special  man- 
ner  to  acquaint  the  world  with  a  revelation  of  God's  wiiL  He  also 
acknowledges,  that  ^  the  writings  of  the  apostles  contain  excellent 
cautions,  advices,  and  instructions,  which  serre  for  the  right  con- 
ducting our  affections  and  actions :  That  the  Christian  revelation, 
one  would  hope,  was  kindly  intended  to  guide  men*s  understandings 
into  the  knowledge  of  those  truths,  in  which  their  highest  interest 
is  concerned,  and  to  en^aee  them  to  be  justly  affected  therewith, 
and  act  accordingly ;  and  that  it  natumlly  tends  to  reform  the  vices, 
and  rightly  to  direct  the  affections  and  behaviour  of  men."  And 
finally,  "  that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  piece  of  justice  due  to  Chris- 
tianity (could  it  be  certainly  determined  what  it  is,  and  could  it  be 
separated  from  every  thing  that  hath  been  blended  with  it),  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  yields  a  much  clearer  light,  and  is  a  more  safe 
guide  to  mankind,  than  any  other  traditionary  religion,  as  being 
better  adapted  to  improve  and  perfect  human  nature."-}- 

These  tnings  would  naturally  lead  us  to  think,  that  he  had  a 
friendly  design  towards  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  specious  professions,  whosoever  reads 
what  he  calls  his  **  Farewell  to  his  Readers,"  with  ever  so  little 
attention,  must  be  convinced,  that  the  principal  design  of  it  was 
to  subvert  the  credit  and  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. 

Though  he  declares,  that  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  probable  that 
Christ's  mission  was  divine,  yet  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  show, 
that  the  proofs  which  are  brought  for  it  are  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
upon.  Iiaving  observed,  that  the  two  principal  arguments  or  evi- 
dences usually  insisted  on  to  prove  the  divine  original  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  are  prophecy  and  miracles,  he  uses  his  utmost  efforts 
to  invalidate  both  these :  two  long  sections  of  his  "  Farewell  to  his 
Beaders"  are  employed  this  way,  viz.  the  seventh  and  eighth :  and 
as  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  labours .  for  nearly  fifty  pages 
together  to  represent  it  as  an  absurd  and  incredible  thing.;]: 

In  his  ninth  section,  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  of  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  does  all  he  can  to  expose  the  account 
given  of  his  being  bom  of  a  virgin,  as  a  fiction  .§  And  whereas  Christ 
18  represented  as  having  been  perfect,  and  without  sin,  he  will  have 
it  to  be  understood,  not  that  he  was  absolutely  sinless,  but  that  no 
mblic  or  gross  miscarriages  could  be  charged  upon  him.||  The 
iighest  character  he  seems  willing  to  allow  Kim  is,  that  he  was  the 
"  founder  of  the  Christian  sect,"^  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it, 
that  he  **  collected  a  body  of  disciples,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  a 
new  sect  among  the  Jews;*"^  for  he  supposes,  that,  according  to 
Jesus's  original  intention,  Christianity  was  only  designed  to  be  a 
supplement  to  Judaism,  and  that  the  Mosaical  constitution  was  to 
continue  always  in  full  force,  and  that  his  gospel  was  to  be  preached 

•  Pomliumous  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  t  Ibid.  p.  297,  344,347, 370. 

i  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  333,  &c.        §  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  ftQS—2S^        11  Ibid.  vol.  u.  p.  269. 
H  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  ••  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 
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only  to  the  Jews  in  all  nations,  and  not  to  the  Gentiles  at  all, 
though  the  apostles  afterwards  deviated  from  his  plan.*  He  owns 
inde^,  that  he  advanced  some  proper  precepts  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  correct  the  constitutions  of  Moses ;  but  he  endeavours 
to  show,  that  in  these  he  made  alterations  for  the  worse,  and  that 
those  precepts  by  which  he  is  thought  to  have  been  most  distin- 
guished, instead  of  being  more  excellent  than  those  of  other  teachers 
and  law-givers,  are  really  less  excellent,  and  less  perfect;  and,  if 
taken  in  their  proper  and  natural  sense,  are  contrary  to  the  reason 
of  things,  and  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, xhis  is  the  principal  design  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view, 
in  what  he  calls  '<  Remarks  on  the  Scriptures;"  which  is  the  first 
tract  in  his  "  Posthumous  Works." 

In  some  of  the  passages  above  cited,  he  seems  to  give  a  favour- 
able account  of  Christianity,  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  specify  what 
the  true  gospel  of  Christ  is,  and  what  that  message  is,  which  he 
allows  Christ  was  sent  of  God  to  deliver  to  the  wond  ;  yet  in  plain 
contradiction  to  himself,  he  asserts  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  that 
it  is  utterly  uncertain  what  message  Christ  was  sent  to  publish  to 
the  world,  or  wherein  true  Christianity  doth  consist  This  is  what 
he  particularly  endeavoureth  to  show  in  his  sixth  section.f  And  in 
that  very  passage  before  cited,  where  he  pretends  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  justice  due  to  Christianity,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  yields  a  much 
clearer  light,  and  is  a  morelsafe  guide  than  any  other  traditionary 
religion^  lie  at  the  same  time  insinuates,  that  it  cannot  be  defined  or 
determined  what  Christianity  is.X  He  asserts,  that  '^  it  has  been  so 
loosely  and  indeterminately  delivered  to  the  world,  that  nothing  but 
contention  and  confusion  nas  attended  it  from  its  first  promulgation 
to  this  time  ;  and  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
so  far  from  bein^  a  remedy  to  this  evil,  that  they  have  contributed 
to  it.'*§  Accordmgly,  he  expressly  calls  the  New  Testament,  that 
J'ountain  0/ confusion  and  contradiction.\\  And  whereas  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  had  said,  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  Mr. 
Chubb  thinks,  that  *'  unless  it  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  made  con- 
formable to  the  great  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  which,  he  says,  in 
some  instances  cannot  be  done  without  force  and  violence,  it  must 
be  an  unsafe  guide  to  mankind  ;"^  and  that  to  appeal  to  Scripture 
''  would  be  a  certain  way  to  pei*plexity  and  dissatisfaction,  but  not 
to  find  out  the  truth."  *♦  And  before  this  he  had  said,  that  "  the 
Bible  has  been  the  grand  source  of  heresies  and  schisms ;  and  that 
it  exhibits  doctrines  seemingly  the  most  opposite,  some  of  which  are 
greatly  dishonourable  to  God,  others  the  most  injurious  to  men."*!^ 
I  think  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  worse  idea  of  the  Scriptures  than  this 
author  has  done.  If  his  account  of  them  be  a  just  one,  it  must  be 
very  dangerous  to  read  them ;  and  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  keep 
th  sm  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people ;  for  he  seems  directly  to  charge 
all  this  upon  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  fault  of 

*  Posthumous  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  85,  86.  168.    t  Ibid.  p.  72—122.    t  Ibid.  p.  370. 
i  Ibid.  p.  67. 315.  I  Ibid.  p.  246,  247.  1  Ibid.  p.  326.  «•  Ibid.  p.  33^ 
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those  that  pervert  and  abuse  them.  And  yet  this  very  consistent 
writer  declares  against  locking  up  the  Bible  from  the  people,  and  that 
"  this  is  most  unsafe,  as  it  has  put  the  people  so  far  under  tlie 
power  of  the  clergy*  as  to  involve  them  in  the  most  gross  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  the  most  absolute  slavery  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters."*  Is  not  this  plainly  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  best 
preservatives  against  ignorance,  priestcraft,  and  superstition,  and  a 
great  advantage  and  security  to  truth  and  liberty?  And  what  then 
must  we  think  of  the  attempt  made  by  him  and  other  deistical 
writers  to  expose  and  vilify  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  destroy  all  vene- 
ration for  them  in  the  minds  of  men,  which,  if  believed,  must  in- 
duce an  absolute  neglect,  and  even  contempt,  of  those  sacred  writ- 
ings? Ought  not  this,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  to  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  bring  us  back  into  the  most  gross  ignorance,  super- 
stition^  and  slavery  ? 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  author's  good-will  towards  Christianity, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  he  represents  it  as  savouring  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  he  explains  enthusiasm  to  be  "  a  groundless  persuasion,  that  the 
Deity  dictates  and  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  promulger  the 
subject-matter  of  his  ministry,  and  therefore  such  ministnr  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  not  of  or  from  men,  but  of  and  from  God.^f  And  as  he 
ere  supposes  Christianity  to  be  the  product  of  enthusiasm  so  he 
elsewhere  charges  the  apostles  and  first  publishers  of  Christianity 
with  imposture.  He  represents  them  as  capable  of  giving  a  Jalse 
testimony  to  serve  the  Christian  cause,  and  that  they  acted  upon 
this  principle,  "  that  truth  in  some  cases  may  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed witn,  and  made  to  eive  way  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation ;" 
and  upon  this  he  asks,  '^  How  then  will  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Jesus  Uhrist  and  his  apostles  be  proved  to  be  other  than  impostures? 
supposing  them  to  be  much  better  attested  than  at  present  they 
appear  to  be."J 

These  and  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned  may  let  us  into 
the  true  spirit  and  design  of  this  writer,  and  may  help  us  to  judge 
of  the  protestations  he  has  made  with  great  solemnity  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  '*  Farewell  to  his  Readers.  *'  If  any  say,  that  what 
I  have  written  is  out  of  disrespect  to  the  person  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  accusation  is  false."  And  he  adds,  "  as  upon 
the  Christian  scheme,  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  so  I  assure  my  readers,  that  in  this  view  and  upon  this  con- 
sideration, I  have  no  disagreeable  apprehension  on  account  of  any 
thing  that  I  have  published  to  the  world."§ 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  our  auuor's  work,  I  shall  in  my 
next  letter  offer  some  remarks  upon  those  parts  of  his  book  which 
may  seem  to  require  a  more  particular  consideration. 

*  Pottbumous  Wofku,  rol.  ii.  p.  387. 345.  t  Ibid.  p.  49.  63. 

I  Ibid.  p.  92,  93. 130, 131.  830, 231.  §  Ibid.  p.  533. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Some  fiurther  Remarks  on  Mr.  Chubb's  FoBikumouM  ITorJb— The  mifiur  Representa- 
tion be  mskes  of  our  Sariour^  Precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — His  gross 
Penrerlions  of  Scripture.^ His  Charge  against  it,  as  uncertain,  and  as  having  been 
greatly  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  considered. — Observations 
upon  the  Attempt  he  makes  to  invalidate  the  Proof  from  Prophecy  and  Mirades.^- 
The  Parallel  he  draws  between  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  Progress  of 
Methodism  examined.— The  Falsehood  of  bis  Pretence,  that  the  Apostles  quite 
changed  the  original  Plan  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  laid  a  Scheme  for  worldly 
Wealth  and  Power.— His  Invectives  against  St.  Paul  malicious  and  unjust.— He  re- 
presents all  Religions  to  be  alike  with  regard  to  the  Favour  of  God,  and  pretends  to 
direct  Men  to  an  infallible  Guide. 

Sir, 

In  my  last,  I  gave  a  general  account  of  Mr.  Chubb's  posthumous 
treatises.  I  shall  now  add  some  farther  observations  relating  to  some 
parts  of  those  tracts  which  may  seem  to  desenre  to  be  more  particu- 
larly considered. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  attempt  he  hath  made  to  expose  our  Saviour's 
precepts  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  is  designed  to 
teach  the  most  pure  and  excellent  moralitv.     In  several  of  these  pre- 
cepts, our  Lord  evidently  maketh  use  of  a  proverbial  way  of  speak- 
ing, short  and  comprehensive  aphorisms,  delivered  in  phrases,  some 
of  which  may  perhaps  appear  not  so  usual  among;  us,  but  which  were 
familiar  to  those  to  whom  they  were  at  first  delivered.     Every  one 
knows,  that,  in  such  cases,  every  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  utmost  strictness,  but  the  general  intention  is  to  be  regarded, 
which  is  plain  enough  to  an  honest  and  attentive  mind.     But  this 
writer  seems  resolved  to  take  them  in  the  most  absurd  sense  he  can 
possibly  put  upon  them.  Thus,  he  interprets  the  precept  against  re- 
sisting evil,  which  is  manifestly  intended  to  check  and  suppress 
private  revenge,  and  to  teach  us  that  wise  lesson,  ''  that  it  is  better 
m  many  cases,  patiently  to  bear  injuries,  especially  in  smaller  in- 
stances, than  to  give  way  to  a  keen  and  forward  resentment  and 
retaliation  of  them,"  as  if  it  were  designed  absolutely,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  forbid  us  to  shun  our  guard  against  the  evils  and  injuries 
offered  to  us,  and  required  us  rather  to  expose  ourselves  to  those 
evils.    But  this  certainly  could  not  be  the  intention  of  that  excellent 
teacher,  who  exhorteth  his  disciples  to  be  wise  as  serpents  in  avoid- 
ing evil,  as  well  as  innocent  as  doves;  and  directeth  them,  instead  of 
needlessly  exposing  themselves,  when  persecuted  in  one  city,  tojlee 
unto  another.    The  precept  about  loving  our  enemies  is  designed  to 
restrain  and  heal  that  bitter  and  malevdent  spirit  which  men  are  so 
apt  to  indulge,  and  to  carry  benevolence  to  tne  noblest  height.     It 
teacheth  us,  diat  no  private  enmities  or  disgusts  should  cause  us  to 
forget  the  common  ties  of  humanity :  that  with  re^rd  to  our  ene- 
mies themselves,  we  should  be  earnestly  desirous  of  their  amendment 
and  true  happiness,  and  should  be  ready,  when  a  proper  opportunity 
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$1  wi'if.  UiH  iu^^.uUhu,  ihui  Sill  Chrintianft  i»hould  deny  themselves  the 
|/l<'M«iir«f  of  «rw'f  «!rft#!rtftinintr#  or  lieing  entertained  by  friends,  rela- 
hoifii,  mimI  thoii^  o^  Ih^Tir  own  rank,  and  were  to  confine  themselves 
H holly  Ut  fliif  v,ttw\muy,  r/;nvi;riiation,  and  friendship  of  the  poor,  the 
ffiaiftit'tl,  f  h»  lamr.,  iirid  tlm  Mind: I  though  it  is  very  evident  from  his 
ttwii  prHrJirft,  thui  our  I /ml  JenuH  was  far  from  discouraging  an 
iil^riniiiilii  ffil«ir<wiiirMO  find  ronvcrsation  among  friends,  and  the  offices 
iiiid  <*Mti*rtttifimMilM  of  tlici  MK;inl  life;  and  I  dare  say,  not  one  either 
of  lliK  .l(«WM,  or  of  hJN  own  diMciples,  ever  understood  him  in  this 

MUniHi. 

Iliit  Mr.  ('Iiiihh  tJikoN  u|K)n  him  to  pronounce,  that  these  and  the 
likn  |iici('it|ftM  ittr  nil  to  Ik)  uiidorstood  in  the  most  strict  literal  sense, 
mill  (III  not  ndiiiit  of /f;/y  fimiiaiion,  or  any  palliating  interpretation 
III  lin  |Mii  u|N}ii  th(iin  ;  iiiid  ho  represents  them  as  the  proper  precepts 
orChriMtminty.  itrmlidr,  im  ho  oxprcsscth  it,  to  the  Christian  sect, 
Hitil  in  ivkith  tnnrjuiuiflcr'»  honour  is  ptculiarli^  concerned;  and  pre- 
liiitiU.  thnt  tlift  oliHorviinc^  of  those  alone,  in  the  absurd  sense  he  puts 
ll|Niii  ihgnii  in  what  conNtitutos  a  true  Christian.  And  as  these  are 
llii*  prrr^^ptH  timi  arc  acknowledged  to  be  peculiarly  Christian,  he 

•  l*i«lliuimm«  Wuik«»  vol.  i.  p.  1H»  10.       f  Ibid.  p. )»,  83.       X  lUid.  p.  25^  86. 
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thinks  that  from  thence  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  whether  there 
be  any  just  ground  for  boasting,  that  Christian  morals  are  much 
more  excellent  and  perfect,  than  any  other  system  of  morals  that 
hath  been  exhibited  to  men.* 

Nothine  can  possibly  be  more  unfair  and  disingenuous,  than  this 
conduct  of  our  author.     No  man  of  candour,  who  considers  the  deep 
wisdom  and  good  sense  which  appeareth  in  our  Saviour's  discourses, 
can  reasonably  suppose,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  recommend  such 
absurd  instructions  and  advices  as  they  must  have  been,  according 
to  this  writer's  representation  of  them.     Our  Lord's  design,  in  his 
excellent  sermon  on  the  mount,  was  not,  as  he  himself  declares,  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  it  was  to  vindicate  them  from  the 
narrow  and  corrupt  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors.     And  what  could 
be  more  worthy  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  the  great  Saviour  and 
lover  of  mankind,  than  to  forbid  the  being  angry  without  a  cause, 
all  injurious  and  reproachful  expressions,  all  adultery  and  impurity, 
even  in  heart  and  thought;  and  to   recommend   purity,  cnarity, 
meekness,  benevolence,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  even  a  ren- 
dering good  for  evil,  and  overcoming  evil  with  good  ?  to  warn  men 
against  an  excessive  love  of  worldly  riches,  which  hath  in  all  ages 
been  the  source  of  numberless  evils  and  disorders  among  mankind, 
and  engage  them  to  raise  their  affections  and  views  to  things  of  a  far 
higher  and  nobler  nature,  thin^rg  celestial  and  eternal  ?  to  direct  men 
to  a  calm  contentment  and  uependance  on  divine  providence,  in 
every  condition,  as  the  best  preservative  against  those  anxious  dis- 
tracting cares  and  solicitudes,  which,  when  they  prevail,  destroy  the 
relish  of  life?     What  our  ^^aviour  hath  delivered  on  these,  and  on 
other  heads  of  great  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is 
comprehended   in   short   maxims,  strongly  and  closely  expressed, 
which  makes  them  more  apt  to  strike,  and  more  easily  remembered; 
but  without  descending  to  particular  exceptions  and   limitations, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  common  sense,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
easily  direct  to.     He,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  very  well   knew,  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  men's 
taking  them  in  too  strict  a  sense,  and   that  they  would  be  forward 
enough  to  find  out  limitations  for  themselves.     And  any  one  that 
impartially   considers   the   variety   of  matters  treated  of,  in  that 
excellent  sermon  on  the  mount,  such  a  vast  extent  of  pure  and  noble 
morals  comprised  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  delivered  with  the 
most  comprehensive  brevity,  will  be  apt  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  this 
heavenly  teacher,  and  to  have  a  just  dislike  of  a  writer  that  could 
turn  those  admirable  lessons  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  holy  Jesus 
and  the  Christian  religion.  And  I  am  persuaded,  that  any  man  who 
should  treat  the  maxims  and  wise  sayings  of  the  philosophers  or  great 
men  of  antiquity,  as  this  author  has  done  those  of  our  Saviour,  would 
be  regarded  by  all  rational  and  thinking  men  among  the  Deists 
themselves,  as  a  rude  and  impertinent  caviller.     What  renders  Mr. 
Chubb  more  inexcusable  is,  tnat  he  himself  seems  to  have  been  very 

*  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  27, 1^8  31.  39, 40. 
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sensible,  that  those  precepts  were  not  intended  in  the  sense  he  has 
thought  fit  to  put  upon  them ;  for  though,  in  what  he  calls 
'^  Remarks  on  the  Scriptures/'  he  contends,  as  hath  been  shown, 
that  no  other  interpretation  ought  to  be  admitted,  yet  in  another 
part  of  his  "  Posthumous  Works,"  viz.  in  the  ninth  section  of  his 
"  Farewell,"  where  he  professes  to  treat  concerning  the  personal 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  produces  these  very  precepts  as  in- 
stances of  Christ's  figurative  way  of  speaking,  and  plainly  owns,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  taken,  nor  were  originally  intended,  in  the 
strict  literal  sense  he  had  put  upon  them.  To  this  purpose  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  precepts  of  not  resisting  evil,  of  loving  our 
enemies,  and  giving  to  every  one  that  asketh  ;*  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  we  must  use  our  reason  in  judging  of  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  of  our  Saviour's  precepts;  which  will  be  readily 
allowed.  The  Scripture  undoubtedly  supposeth  us  to  be  reasonable 
creatures,  and  our  Saviour  addresseth  himself  to  us  as  such  ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows,  as  he  insinuates,  that  because  we  are  to  use 
our  understandings  in  judging  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  all  laws, 
that  therefore  our  own  reason  could  guide  us  as  well  without  them, 
and  that  these  precepts  are  of  no  use,  and  that  it  is  of  no  advantage 
to  have  them  enforced  by  a  divine  authority. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  take  notice  of  some 
other  of  his  eross  perversions  of  Scripture.  A  signal  instance  of 
this  kind  we  have  in  the  same  tract,  in  which  he  makes  so  strange 
a  representation  of  several  of  our  Saviour's  precepts.  Speaking  of 
that  noted  passage,  1  John  ii.  1,2,^  My  little  children,  these  things 
write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not ;  and  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  He  observes,  that  '^  this  passage  may  be  sup- 
posed to  bespeak  comfort  and  safety  to  a  wicked  Christian,  i.  e.  to  a 
wicked  man  who  is  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  professes  disciple- 
ship  to  him  ;  and  that  it  is  but  for  a  man  to  apply  these  words  of 
John  to  himself,  and  **  the  practice  of  vice  is  made  easy  to  him."t 
Tliat  this  could  not  possibly  be  St.  John's  meaning  in  this  passage, 
18  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  epistle,  and  particularly  from 
the  words  immediately  following,  in  which  he  declares,  '*  hereby  we 
do  know  that  we  know  him,*'  i.e.  Jesus  Christ,  "if  we  keep  his 
commandments.  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his 
commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him,"  ver.  3,  4. 
Our  author  himself  is  sensible,  that  the  interpretation  he  hath  given 
of  this  passage  is  not  consistent  with  what  St  John  hath  said  in 
other  parts  of  his  epistle.  But  that  gives  him  no  concern  ;  it  will 
only  show  that  St.  John  contradicts  himself;  which  is  what  he 
would  have  him  thought  to  do;  and  therefore  with  an  unparalleled 
assurance  he  insisteth  upon  itj  that  the  account  he  hath  given  of 
St  John's  meaning,  is  tne  true  one,  *'  whatever  St.  John,  or  any 
other  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  this,  may  have 

*  Po»thaiD0U8  Works,  vol.  \l  p.  ?89, 203, 2»i,  he,  t  Ibid.  vol.  l  p.  .77, 38. 
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elsewhere  said  to  the  contrary."  His  manner  of  expressing  himself 
plainly  shows,  that  he  is  resolved  this  shall  be  St.  John's  sense,  con- 
traiy  to  his  own  most  express  declarations,  and  to  the  entire  strain 
of  the  New  Testament ;  because  he  thinks  it  tends  to  expose  Chris- 
tianity, though  in  reality  by  such  a  pi*ocechire  he  has  only  exposed 
himself.  But  he  urgeth,  that  "if  Cnrist  oe  the  propitiation  for  all 
sins,  then  the  most  wicked  Christian  must  needs  be  in  a  safe  and 
comfortable  state ;  and  even  wicked  pagans  and  infidels,  as  well  as 
Christians,  penitent  and  impenitent,  because  God  would  not  be  so 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  as  to  take  double  satisfaction  for  ihe  same 
ofiPences."  And  in  some  other  parts  of  his  book,  he  inveighs  against 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  sins,  as  contrary  to 
truth,  and  the  eternal  reason  of  things.*  But  in  all  that  he  has  said 
on  this  head,  he  either  discovers  a  ^oss  ignorance  of  the  Scripture- 
doctrine  of  Christ's  being* the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  or  makes  a 
wilful  misrepresentation  of  it ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  it  is  from  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  Christ's  dying  for 
our  sins  was  not  designed  to  free  men  from  an  obligation  to  holiness 
and  obedience,  but  rather  to  lay  them  under  stronger  engagements 
to  it ;  and  that  according  to  the  gospel  covenant,  none  can  expect  an 
interest  in  the  benefits  arising  from  Christ's  sufferings  and  sacrifice, 
or  from  his  mediation  and  intercession,  but  those  that  turn  from 
their  sins  bf  a  sincere  repentance,  and  who  submit  to  be  governed 
by  his  holy  and  most  excellent  laws.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satis- 
faction, rightly  understood,  is  so  far  from  giving  the  least  encourage- 
ment to  sin,  tnat  it  tendeth  to  impress  men's  hearts  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  heinous  evils  and  malignity  of  sin,  and  of  God's  just 
displeasure  against  it.  Not  only  do  those  who  teach  that  doctrine 
as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  insist  as  strongly  as  any  others  upon 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  personal  holiness,  in  order  to  tneir 
acceptance  with  God,  but  they  maintain,  that  at  the  same  time  that 
God  promiseth  pardon  to  the  truly  penitent,  he  taketh  care  to  dis- 

Sense  the  pardon  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  an  awful  declaration  of 
is  hatred  against  sin,  and  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment and  laws.  What  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  prevent  our 
abusing  his  pardoning  mercy,  and  to  excite  in  us  a  holy  fear  of 
offending  him,  than  to  consider  that  he  would  not  receive  even 
penitent  sinners  to  his  grace  and  favour,  without  a  sacrifice  of  infi* 
nite  virtue  offered  up  on  their  behalf,  consisting  in  the  perfect 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  the  great  Mediator?  And  that  it  was 
upon  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  that  that  covenant 
was  founded  and  established,  in  which  God  hath  graciously  engaged 
to  accept  of  our  repentance,  and  to  reward  our  sincere  though 
imperfect  obedience  with  eternal  life  ? 

Many  other  instances  inieht  be  mentioned  of  Mr.  Chubb's  strange 
glosses  upon  Scripture.  He  seems  particularly  to  take  pleasure  in 
misrepresenting  and  exposing  the  writings  of  St  Paul.  Thus,  be- 
cause thnt  great  apostle,  in  arguing  against  the  false  Jewish  teachers, 

•  Potthamoui  Works,  toL  i.  p.  850,  and  voL  ii.  p.  112, 113,  dOi. 
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who  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  ceremonies, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  under  the  ^cospel,  urgeth,  that, 
if  they  were  justified  by  the  law,  they  were  fallen  from  grace,  i.]e. 
from  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  the  way  of  justification  there  pro- 
posed. Gal.  V.  4.  he  cha^^es  him  with  maintamin^  in  the  height  of 
nis  zeal,  that  "  obedienoe  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  incompatible  with 
salvation ;"  and  that  let  men  otherwise  be  ever  so  good  and  excel- 
lent persons,  this  error  concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
would  exclude  them  from  the  favour  of  God,  and  from  eternal  salva- 
tion. Atid  in  this,  saith  he,  the  Apostle  nrust  surely  have  greatly 
erred.*  But  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  those  Jewish  teachers, 
whom  St.  Paul  there  opposes,  are  represented  as  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  who  acted  from  worldly  and  sinister  ends  and  views,  and  who 
were  not  strict  in  keeping  the  law  themselves,  though  they  were  for 
binding  it  upon  others,  Gal.  vi.  12,  13.  And  the  apostle  there  ex- 
pressly declareth,  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  under  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, "  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  noruncircumcision," 
f.  e.  neither  the  observance  nor  non-observance  of  these  outward 
rites,  hut  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth 
it,  the  new  creature^  t.  e.  a  real  sanctifying  change  of  heart  and  life. 
See  Gal,  v.  6,  vi.  15.  1  Cor.  vii.  19.  Again,  he  pretends,  that  St. 
Paul  represents  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  as  not  originally  designed 
by  God,  or  as  an  effect  of  his  goodness  towards  the  Gentiles,  but  as 
springing  only  from  his  having  taken  up  a  pique  or  resentment 
against  the  Jews,  which,  he  says,  '^  is  a  spring  of  action  much  too 
low,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  supreme  Deity."t  But  nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  this  apostle  frequently  ascribes  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  free  grace  and  gratuitous  favour  of  God,  and 
speaks  of  it  in  noble  terms,  as  having  been  designed  in  the  councils 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  love  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
Eph.  i.  3,  4,  5,  6.  iii.  8, 9.  Farther  to  expose  that  excellent  apostle, 
he  represents  it,  as  if  in  saying,  that  ''  if  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 
he  intended  to  signify,  that  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  not 
in  its  own  nature  so  eligible,  or  so  conducive  to  the  real  satisfaction 
of  this  present  life,  as  that  of  vice  and  sin.  Nor  will  he  allow  that 
St.  Paul  in  this  part  of  the  argument  has  any  reference  to  the  case 
of  persecution  ;  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  he  most  expressly  refers 
to  It,  ver.  29,  30,  31,  32;  and  his  evident  design  is  to  signify  the 
unhappy  condition  Christians  would  be  reduced  to,  under  the  grie- 
vous persecutions  to  which  they  were  then  exposed,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  future  hopes.  But  he  especially  finds  great  fault  with  St. 
Paul  for  his  doctrine  concerning  subjection  to  the  higher  powers, 
Rom.  xiii.  1.  6.  as  if  it  were  calculated  for  promoting  tyranny  and 
slavery.  This  he  insists  upon  for  several  pages  together,  in  two 
different  parts  of  his  Posthumous  Works  ;  and  yet  the  apostle*s  doc- 
trine, rigntly  considered,  is  admirable.  He  shovss,  that  obedience  to 
the  civil  powers  is  a  duty  which  Christianity  enjoins ;  that  it  was  not 

^  PMtbumoufl  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  06,  97.  f  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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designed  to  exempt  men  from  suhjection  to  their  lawful  governors, 
though  heathens,  or  to  relax  the  bands  of  civil  duty  and  nllegiance. 
He  doth  not  meddle  with  the  questions  concerning  the  rip^lits  of 
Senates,  or  particular  forms  of  polity,  but  speaks  of  the  duty  of 
private  persons,  and  therefore  presses  their  obedience  and  subjection, 
without  restrictions  and  limitations ;  and  to  have  mentioned  such 
restrictions  would  certainly  have  been  of  bad  consequence;  especi- 
ally considering  the  seditious  dispositions  of  the  Jews,  and  how  they 
were  then  affected.     But  our  author  is  not  willing  to  allow,  that 
religion  has  any  thing  to  do  with  obedience  to  our  civil  governors  ; 
and,  in  express  opposition  to  St.  Paul,  declares,  that  government 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  ordinance,  or  by  the  appointment  of  God. 
He  maintains,  that  the  proper  argument  for  obliging  men  to  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  is,  not  government's  being  the  ordinance  of  God, 
but  its  being  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.     And  does  not 
the  apostle  manifestly  urge  this  ?     He  ooth  raisetli  our  views  to  the 
original  of  government  in  the  authority  and  appointment  of  God 
himself,  and  pointeth  out  to  us  the  proper  ends  or  government,  and 
its  great  usefulness  to  mankind,  and  excellently  argueth  from  both 
these.     So  that  he  is  far  from  what  this  writer  here  thinks  fit  to 
charge  him  with,  2l  fallacious  and  injurious  wau  of  reasoning. 

He  takes  particular  notice  of  the  allegory*  St.  Paul  makes  use  of, 
Gal.  iv.  21,  &c.  and  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  to  place  it  in  a 
most  ridiculous  light.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and  disingen- 
uous than  the  account  he  is  pleased  to  give  of  it,  in  which  he  en- 
tirely misrepresents  the  design  and  strain  of  the  apostle's  discourse. 
But  a  particular  examination  of  what  he  offers,  with  regard  to  this 
and  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  would  carry  me  too  far.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  consideration 
of  the  context,  and  a  comparing  one  part  of  Scripture  with  another, 
might  easily  have  set  him  ri^ht  as  to  the  sense  of  most  of  the  pas- 
sages he  mentions  ;  or  he  might  have  found  his  difficulties  cleared 
by  able  and  judicious  commentators,  if  he  had  been  as  willing  to 
have  his  objections  satisfied,  as  he  was  to  raise  them,  or  as  a  sincere 
inquirer  after  truth  ought  to  be.  Candid  critics,  if  they  meet  with 
a  passage  in  Homer,  rlato,  Aristotle,  Tully,  or  any  other  celebrated 
profane  author  of  antiquity,  which  at  first  view  has  something  in  it 
that  they  cannot  well  explain  or  account  for,  are  very  unwilling  to 
charge  the  original  author  with  nonsense  and  absurdity,  and  think 
themselves  obliged  to  use  their  utmost  ende^ours  to  find  out  a  con- 
venient or  favourable  sense  of  the  passage  in  question.  But  with 
this  writer,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule 
to  interpret  every  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  most  absurd  sense  that 
can  possibly  be  p*ut  upon  it. 

Several  passages  were  produced  in  my  former  letter,  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added,  in  which  Mr.  Chubb  exclaims  against 

*  Mr.  CoHini  bad  endeavoured  to  expose  that  allegory ;  and  the  desij^  and  connifi. 
tency  of  it  was  full/  clewed  in  the  aniwcrs  that  were  made  to  that  wnter.  Nor  has 
Mr.  Chubb  offocd  any  thing  upon  it  that  can  be  called  new. 
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the  Scripture  as  the  source  of  endless  contentions  and  divisions,  as 
if  it  were  to  be  charged  with  all  the  absurd  and  contradictory  opin- 
ions, that  have  at  any  time  been  grafted  upon  it.  This  he  represents, 
as  owing  to  its  being  ''  expressed  in  a  loose  indeterminate  way, 
which  would  be  a  defect  in  a  human  composition,  but  is  scarce  sup- 
posable  in  the  case  of  divine  revelation."*  But  it  is  no  argument, 
that  a  thing  is  loosely  and  indeterminately  expressed,  because  men 
differ  or  contend  about  the  sense  of  it.  This  is  owing  to  other 
causes.  Supposing  a  divine  revelation  given  to  mankind,  ever  so 
clear  and  determinate,  it  could  scarcely  be  avoided,  without  a  constant 
miraculous  interposition,  irresistibly  impressing  and  overruling  the 
minds  of  all  men,  but  that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  sentiments 
and  opinions  among  mankind,  about  many  things  in  it;  and  yet 
this  would  not  hinder  but  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  of  signal 
use  for  instructing  men  in  things  of  great  importance.  The  fallacy 
of  such  a  way  of  arguing,  as  if  men's  differing  about  any  thing  were 
a  proof  of  its  uncertainty,  has  been  often  exposed,  as  what  would 
banish  all  religion,  truth,  reason,  and  evidence,  out  of  the  world  ; 
vet  this  is  a  common-place  with  the  deistical  writers,  to  which  they 
have  recourse  on  all  occasions.  Many  made  use  of  it  before  our 
author ;  and  since  the  publishing  of  his  works,  a  late  right  honour- 
able writer  hath  been  pleased  to  renew  the  charge.  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  offered  in  answer  to  his  Lordship,  and 
which  will  equally  serve  to  obviate  all  that  Mr.  Chubb  hath  advanced 
on  this  head.-}- 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  his  attempts 
against  the  sacred  canon.  He  pretends,  as  others  have  done  before 
him,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church ;  that  there  were 
many  spurious  gospels  in  the  primitive  times,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  false. 
These,  and  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  he  very  frequently 
repeats  in  several  parts  of  his  *'  Farewell  to  his  Readers,"  as  if  he 
thought  the  frequent  repetition  of  them  would  persuade  his  readers 
of  their  truth.  But  I  shall  not  need  to  take  any  particular  notice  of 
them  here,  but  refer  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  the  fourth 
letter,  where  some  account  is  ^iven  of  the  answers  that  were  made 
to  Toland's  Amyntor ;  to  which  may  be  added,  what  hath  been 
lately  offered  in  answer  to  the  same  objections,  when  urged  by  the 
noble  writer  last-mentioned.:]: 

Mr.  Chubb  hath  also  raised  a  great  clamour  about  the  corruption 
of  Scripture.  He  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  if  God  gave 
a  revelation  for  the  use  of  mankind,  tie  would  take  care  that  it 
should  be  transmitted  safe  and  uncorrupted  to  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations; and  would,  by  a  particular  and  constant  application  of  his 
power  and  providence,  have  defended  it  from  all  injury,  wherever  it 
was  promulged,  and  whatever  language  it  was  rendered  into.     He 

•  Prnthumous  Works,  roL  ii.  p.  246.  247. 
f  iltflcctions  on  Lord  Bulingbroke*8 Lettere,  p.  125,  &c.         |  Ibid.  p.  96,  &c. 
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intimates,  that  God  ought  to  have  punished  with  a  sudden  death,  ns 
in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  every  man  that  had  committed 
any  error,  either  in  transcribing  or  translating  it.     And  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have  been,  that  no  man  would 
have  ventured  to  transcribe  or  translate  it  at  all ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
is  what  these  gentlemen  would  wish.     But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  such  extraordinary  methods ;  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person,  that  this   revelation  is 
transmitted  to  us,  without  any  such  corruptions  or  alterations  as  can 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  that  revelation,  or  defeat  the  important 
ends  for  which  it  was  originally  given.     This  hath  been  often  clearly 
shown.     Our  author  indeed  pronounces  with  great  confidence,  that 
'^  it  is  a  thing  abundantly  evident,  that  the  Christian  revelation  hath 
been  greatly  depraved  and  corrupted  ;  that  its  pretended  guardians 
have   extracted  the  mystery  of  iniquity  from  it ;    and    tliat    we 
have  received  the  books  referred  to  from  that  grand  fountain  of  cor- 
ruption the  churcli  of  Rome,  who  must  have  been  naturally,  and 
almost  unavoidably  led  to  corrupt  tliem  in  those  times  of  ignorance, 
to  justify  herself  in  all  other  corruptions  and  abuses."     This  he  fre- 
quently repeats,  as  his  manner  is,  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  and  it 
hath  oeen  often  urcred  by  thedeistical  writers;*  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  if  a  general  corruption  of  the  Scriptures  could  have 
been  possibly  effected,  none  had  so  good  an  opportunity,  or  a  stronger 
temptation  to  attempt  it,  than  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  is 
evident  in  fact,  that  they  have  not  corrupted  the  Scriptures  in  those 
instances  in  which  it  was  most  their  interest,  and  we  might  imagine 
also  most  in  their  inclination,  to  have  corrupted  them.     Tlicre  might 
be  some  pretence  for  such  a  charge,  if  there  had  been  any  express 
and  formal  passages  inserted  in  the  New  Testament,  in  favour  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  of  St.  Peter's  having  been  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  purgatory, 
the  communion  in  one  kind,  against  priests'  marriage,  and  in  favour 
of  the  monastic  vows.  See;  but  our  author  hath  not  attempted  to 
produce  any  passages  of  this  kind ;  and  he  himself  has  observed, 
that  '^  the  New  Testament  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  therefore  its  builders 
prudently  annexed  tradition  to  it."t     He  also  finds  fault  with  their 
locking  up  the  Bible  from  the  laity,  as  what  hath  put  them  so  far 
under  the  power  of  the  clergy,  as  to  involve  them  in  gross  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  slavery.     Thus,  this  very  consistent  writer,  with  a 
view  to  expose  the  New  Testament,  would  persuade  us,  that  popery  is 
taught  and  founded  there,  and  yet  would  have  the  Bible  kept  in 
the  nands  of  the  people  as  a  proper  preservative  against  it. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation 
from  prophecy  and  miracles  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  of 

great  weight;  and  Mr.  Chubb  hath  taken  great  pains  to  invalidate 
oth  these.     With  regard  to  prophecy,  which  is  the  entire  subject 
of  the  seventh  section  of  his  **  Farewell  to  his  Readers, "j;  ho  pre* 

*  Posthumom  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  65, 60,  1 18, 121, 122.  t  Ibid.  p.  m. 

i  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  ViD—n^ 
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tends  not  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  true  prophecy ;  that  God  may 
certainly  foreknow  future  events,  and  may  enable  persons  to  foretel 
them ;  but  he  denies,  that  the  prediction  of  future  events  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  evidence  of  divine  revelation ,  because  a  prophecy  can 
never  be  known  to  be  a  true  prophecy  till  it  be  fulfilled ;  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  a  proof  or  evidence  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  be- 
cause it  must  appear  as  yet  uncertain.  His  argument  here  proceeds 
upon  a  wrong  supposition,  as  if  the  advocates  for  revelation  main- 
tained, that  the  mere  prediction  of  a  future  event,  even  before  the 
completion  of  it,  were  alone  a  sufficient  proof  to  those  who  heard 
the  prediction,  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  persons  who  delivered  it. 
This  was  far  from  being  the  only  proof  that  was  given  either  of  the 
Mosaic  or  Christian  revelation.  They  were  both  of  them  at  their 
first  promulgation  attested  and  established  by  an  amazing  succes- 
sion of  the  most  wonderful  works,  and  which  plainly  argued  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  interposition  ;  besides  which,  both  Moses  and 
the  prophets  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  under  the  New,  were  enabled  to  give  many  express 
predictions  of  future  events ;  some  of  which  related  to  things  which 
were  to  happen  in  their  own  time,  and  received  a  speedy  accomplish' 
ment;  others  related  to  events  that  were  not  to  happen  till  some 
ages  after  the  prediction,  and  these  also  received  their  accomplish- 
ment in  the  proper  season.  And  this,  added  to  the  other  evidences, 
exhibited  a  farther  illustrious  proof  of  a  divine  interposition  in 
favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  and  shows,  that  the 
first  publishers  of  it  were  extraordinarily  inspired  by  God,  who,  by 
the  author's  own  acknowledgment,  can  alone  foresee  and  foretell 
future  contingent  events.  It  was  wisely  ordered,  that  miracles  and 
prophecy  should  go  together ;  whereby  not  only  the  most  striking 
evidence  was  given  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  revelation,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  first  promulgated,  but  provision  was  made  that 
there  should  be  a  growing  evidence,  which  might  acquire  new  force 
and  strength,  by  the  successive  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  several  different  periods  to  which  they  refer.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  only  a  single  prediction  or  two,  the  fulfilhng  of  them  might  be 
looked  upon  to  be  accidental,  and  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
lucky  conjecture ;  but  a  series  of  prophecies,  such  as  is  set  before  us 
in  the  sacred  writings,  many  of  tnem  relating  to  things  of  a  most 
contingent  nature,  removed  at  the  distance  of  several  a^es,  and 
which  depended  upon  things  that  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
must  be  ascribed  to  an  extraordinary  divine  assistance ;  and  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  supposed,  that  God  would  impart  his  prescience 
to  give  credit  to  impostors,  who  falsely  pretended  to  be  inspired  by 
him  to  deliver  doctnnes  and  laws  to  mankind. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Christ's  divine  mission,  which 
resulteth  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  had  been 
filUy  ooiuiidered  in  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Collins  and  his  ad- 
'  It  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  the  sixth  letter. 
'?•  Chubb  has  offered  on  this  head^  is  very  inconsiderable  ; 
reflection.that  may  deserve  some  notice ;  it  is  this : 
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That,  ^'supposing  those  prophecies  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter of  its  primary  promul^r,  who,  being  a  free  being,  must  have 
been  at  hoerty  whether  he  would  have  faithfully  delivered  those 
truths  to  the  world,  that  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  his  principal. 
And  this,"  saith  he,  '' must  of  necessity  be  the  case  of  all  divine 
revelation."*     But,  supposing  there  was  a  series  of  prophecy,  relat- 
ing to  a  wonderful  person,  who  was  to  appear,  at  a  time  pi-efixed, 
as  a  divine  teacher  and  Lord,  and  who  was  to  erect  a  dispensation 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  that  his  coming,  person,  offices, 
miracles,  sufferings,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow,  were  de- 
scribed and  pointed  out  by  many  remarkable  predictions,  delivered 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  all  which  were  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  him  only ;  this  certainly  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  illustrious  attestation,  not  only  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission, 
bat  to  the  truth  of  the  revelation  he  brought  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
for  it  were  most  absurd  to  suppose,  that  God  would  have  inspired 
BO  many  persons,  in  different  ages,  to  foretell  his  coming  and  cha- 
racter as  a  divine  teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness,  if  he  had  not 
perfectly  foreknown  that  he  would  certainly  fulfil  that  character,  and 
fulfil  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him.      And  the  preparing  mankind 
for  his  coming  by  such  a  succession  of  prophecies,  and  pointing  him 
out  by  the  most  glorious  and  peculiar  cnaracters,  so  many  ages 
before  his  actual  appearing,  tended  to  give  him  an  attestation  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  which  was  never  equalled  in  any  other  case. 

With  regard  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  this  author  thinks  it  is 
impossible  *'  that  God  should  deliver  a  prophecy  so  darkly,  as  that 
one  man  only,  and  he  a  prodigy,  amidst  the  millions  of^men  that 
have  taken  place  since  that  prophecy  was  delivered,  should  be  able 
to  discover  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  it ;"+  where  he  goes  upon 
a  supposition  which  is  manifestly  false,  viz.  that  no  man  before  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  ever  able  to  discover  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
DanieFs  prophecies.  Many  there  have  been  who  have  laboured 
happily  this  way,  both  formerly  and  of  late ;  and  though  there  are 
several  things  in  those  prophecies  that  are  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, there  are  others  of  the  predictions  contained  in  that  book, 
which  are  so  clear,  that  the  application  of  them  is  comparatively 
easy.  And  they  have  been  wonderfully  verified,  in  a  manner  which 
shews  they  could  only  have  proceeded  from  that  all-seeing  mind 
which  presides  over  contingencies,  and  clearly  sees  through  the  suc- 
cession of  ages.  And  the  predictions  there  given  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  the  design  and  end  of  his  coming,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  Jewish  city  and  temple  that  should  be  connected  with  it,  are  of 
such  a  nature,  as  to  give  a  most  remarkable  attestation  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  true  promised  Messiah.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  shews  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of 
another  of  our  authoi'^s  suppositions,  who  pretends,  that  the  Jewish 

•  Potthumout  Works,  p.  iSi,  153.  t  Ibid.  p.  147,  146. 
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expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  solely  owing  to  the  notion  they  had 
of  their  being  God's  peculiar  people,  from  whence  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  believe,  that  God  would  raise  them  up  a  glorious  deliverer, 
who  should  exalt  their  nation  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity 
and  grandeur  ;  and  that  the  prophets  humoured  tnem  in  this  their 
notion  and  expectation  :  For  if  tnis  had  been  the  case,  the  prophets 
would  not  have  spoken  of  a  suffering  Messiah  ;  nor  would  they  have 
foretold,  as  they  nave  done,  his  being  rejected  by  the  Jfews,  and  the 
judgments  which  should  be  then  executed  upon  that  nation,  and 
th^t  the  Gentiles  should  be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his 
kingdom. 

1  his  writer,  who  seems  to  value  himself  upon  thinking  out  of  the 
common  way,  can  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  predictions  re- 
lating to  the  calamities  and  dispersions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  won- 
derful preservation,  under  all  their  dispersions  and  calamities,  for  a 
long  succession  of  ages ;  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  their  being  so 
generally  dispersed  among  all  nations  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
being  still  preserved  as  a  distinct  people,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
exampled discouragements,  reproaches,  and  sufferings,  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things,  taken 
in  all  its  circumstances,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind ;  and  as  it  hath  no  parallel,  its  being  so  plainly  foretold 
above  three  thousand  years  ago  (fur  so  long  it  is  since  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  first  propnecied  of  it)  is  a  most  signal  instance  of  a  true 
prophetic  spirit;  and  could  only  be  owing  to  the  inspiration  of  that 
omniscient  Being,  who  •'  declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  which  are  not  yet  done." 

I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  observation  more,  which  our  author 
hath  made  with  regard  to  the  proof  from  prophecy,  viz.  that  it  ap- 
pears from  St.  Paul's  account,  that  the  gift  oi  prophecy  was  a  dis- 
tinct gift  from  that  of  knowlcdgCj  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9,  10,  and  *'  that 
they  had  no  connection  or  dependence  upon  one  another  ;"  and  he 
thinks  therefore,  **  that  a  person's  foretelling  things  to  come,  does 
not  prove  a  superiority  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  prophet's  know- 
ledge exends  farther  than  the  prophecies  he  delivers.''  But  if  we 
examine  that  passage  of  St.  Paul  which  he  refers  to,  we  shall  find 
it  is  far  from  answering  the  end  he  proposes  by  it,  viz.  to  invalidate 
the  proof  from  prophecy  in  favour  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
apostle  is  there  speaking  of  the  several  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  were  poured  forth  on  many  of  the  Christian  converts  in  that  first 
age,  in  various  proportions  and  degrees  according  to  his  will.  One 
of  these  was,  that  of  prophecy.  It  is  not  certain,  that  by  prophecy , 
in  that  particular  passage,  is  to  be  understood  the  foretelling  things 
to  come ;  for  the  word  pi-ophecy  is  sometimes  taken  in  that  epistle 
in  another  sense ;  but  allowing  it  to  be  so,  since  it  appears  from 
other  passages  that  such  a  gift  there  was  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Christian  church  (and  it  was  what  our  Saviour  had  promised,  John 
xvi.  18),  in  that  case  it  must  be  said,  that  such  a  giix,  if  really  con- 
ferred, could  only  proceed  from  God,  or  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  as 
those  extraordinary  gifts,  of  which  tliis  was  one,  were  communis 
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Gated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  liands  of  the  apostles  in  the  name  of 
a  crucified  and  risen  Jesus,  the  conferring  these  gifts  on  any  of 
the  Christian  converts  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  most  illus- 
trious proof  of  a  divine  interposition  m  favour  of  Christianity,  and 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles,  the  first  authorized  publishers 
of  it. 

Having  considered  the  principal  things  this  writer  has  urged  on 
the  head  of  prophecy,  I  shall  take  some  notice  of  what  he  hath 
offered  concerning  the  proof  from  miracles ;  this  is  the  subject  of 
his  eighth  section.*  He  will  not  allow,  that  miracles  can  be  any  proof 
of  the  divine  mission  of  persons  or  truth  of  doctrines.  Wnat  he 
chiefly  insisteth  upon  to  this  purpose  is,  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  may  be  equally  annexed  to  falsehood  and  truth ;  and 
whereas  it  might  be  objected,  that  God  will  not  suffer  miraculous 

Kwer  to  be  misapplied,  because,  were  that  the  case,  mankind  would 
greatly  exposed  to  imposition,  he  answers,  ^'  that  when  a  miracle 
is  once  wrought,  it  must  and  will  be  in  the  option  of  the  operator  to 
apply  that  power  as  he  pleases,  either  well  or  ill,  nor  could  God 
prevent  it,  otherwise  than  by  destroying  his  being  or  his  agency." 
But  supposing,  which  is  the  present  supposition,  a  real  power  of 
working  miracles  communicated  from  GckI,  with  a  view  to  give 
attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  persons  sent  to  instruct  the 
world  in  important  truths,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  he  would 
continue  that  power  to  them,  if  they  applied  it  to  the  confirming  of 
fali^hood  ;  or  that  he  would  have  given  them  that  power  for  attest- 
ing truth,  if  he  foresaw  they  would  use  it  in  favour  of  falsehood : 
and  in  that  case  he  must  have  foreseen  it.  With  regard  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church, 
It  was  not  at  the  option  of  the  persons  who  had  that  power  to  use  it 
when  or  to  what  purpose  they  pleased.  They  could  only  work  those 
miracles,  when  and  upon  what  occasion  it  seemed  fit  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  they  should  do  them ;  in  which  case  they  had  an  extra- 
ordinary imptdse,  which  is  usually  called  the  faith  of  miracles,  which 
was  a  kind  of  direction  to  them,  when  to  work  those  miracles,  and 
whereby  they  knew  and  were  persuaded  that  God  would  enable 
them  to  do  them.  The  proper  use  and  design  of  those  miracles  was, 
to  confirm  the  testimony  given  by  the  apostles  to  our  Saviour  and 
his  resurrection,  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  taught  as 
received  from  him ;  nor  can  any  one  proof  be  brought,  though  he 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  any  false  teachers  in  that  age  did,  by 
virtue  of  any  extraordinary  gift  or  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  com- 
municated to  them,  work  miracles  to  confirm  the  false  doctrines  they 
preached.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  Galatians 
themselves,  as  in  a  matter  of  fact  which  could  not  be  contested,  that 
miracles  were  only  wrought,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  communicated,  in  attestation  to  that  true  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  which  he  had  preached,  and  not  to  that  other  gospel,  as  he 
calleth  it,  which  the  lalse  teachers  would  have  imposed  upon  them, 

*  Po«ihtiinoii8  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  177—240. 
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Gal.  iii.  2,  5.     But  I  have  elsewhere  considered  this  matter  at  large, 
and  shall  not  here  repeat  what  was  there  offered.* 

But  what  our  author  chiefly  bends  himself  to  prove  is,  that  the 
accounts  given  us  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
are  false  or  uncertain,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on.  To  this 
purpose  he  mentions  several  of  our  Saviour^s  miracles,  and  repeats 
the  same  objections  against  them  that  had  been  urged  by  Mr. 
Woolston  before,  and  to  which  solid  answers  had  been  returned. 
Every  thin^  in  the  evangelical  accounts  that  appears  to  him  strange 
or  extraordmary,  he  rejects  at  once.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  a 
distinct  consideration  of  the  several  particulars  he  allegeth.  I  shall 
only  mention  one,  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  greater  stress  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  which  he  insists  upon  more  than  once,  as  alone 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  evangelical  historians.  It 
relates  to  the  account  given  of  our  Saviour's  temptations  in  the 
wilderness.  It  will  be  readily  owned,  that  the  fact  referred  to  is  of 
a  very  extraordinary  nature.  But  a  thing  may  be  very  strange  and 
wonderful,  and  yet  very  true,  and  is  to  be  received  as  such,  if  it 
conies  to  us  vouched  by  a  sufficient  authority ;  and  in  this  case  the 
authority  is  sufficient ;  for  I  think  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted, 
that  the  account  came  originally  from  our  Lord  himself,  since  no 
other  could  be  supposed  to  know  it,  and  that  it  was  well  known  to 
the  apostles  and  disciples  to  have  come  from  him.  It  is  distinctly 
relat^  by  two  of  the  evangeUsts,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and 
referred  to  by  a  third,  St.  Mark.  St.  John,  according  to  the 
method  he  pursues,  of  insisting  chiefly  upon  things  not  mentioned 
by  the  rest,  had  no  occasion  to  take  notice  of  it.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  evangelists  would  have  inserted 
such  an  account  as  this,  if  they  had  not  been  assured  that  the  infor- 
mation came  from  Christ  himself;  and  his  authority  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  believing  it ;  nor  is  our  author  able  to  prove,  that  there 
is  any  thing  here  ascribed  to  Satan,  which  he  might  not  be  able,  or 
might  not  be  permitted  to  perform.  In  what  manner  he  pretended 
to  show  to  our  Saviour, ''  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
glory  of  them,"  we  are  not  told  ;  nor  is  there  any  necessity  here  of 
taking  the  word  all  in  the  strictest  sense.  But  in  what  way  soever 
this  was  done,  concerning  which  we  cannot  pretend  certainly  to 
judge,  this  wrifer  doth  not  know  enough  of  the  case  to  pronounce 
it  impossible.  Supposing  there  are  evil  spirits,  can  any  man  take 
upon  him  positively  to  determine  how  far  their  power  and  ability 
may  extend  ?  Andvthat  there  are  both  good  and  evil  spirits  supe- 
rior to  man,  hath  been  the  general  belief  of  mankind  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  and  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men ;  nor  can  a  sha- 
dow of  reason  be  brought  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  spirits  to  be 
either  impossible  or  improbable,  though  our  author,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  has  all  along  rejected  all  accounts  where  there  is  any 
mention  made  of  angels  or  devils,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if 
he  could  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  such 
thin^. 

*  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  asserted,  vol.  i.  p.  380— ;I87. 
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He  frequently  speaks  of  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  the  sacred 
historians,  and  represents  the  accounts  given  in  the  gospels,  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  mere  fictions,  more  like  J ettnsh fables,  or 
popish  legends,  than  real/acts.^  He  expressly  declares,  "  that  some 
of  the  popish  miracles,  though  generally  rejected  by  Protestants  as 
fraud  and  imposture,  are  better  attested  than  any  of  the  miracles 
which  were  wrousht,  or  supposed  to  be  wrought,  in  the  first  century ; 
and  that  had  the  like  strict  scrutiny  been  made  in  former  times  that 
is  at  present,  those  ancient  miracles  would  have  been  rejected."-{- 
But  every  thinking  person  will  easily  see  a  mighty  difference  in  the 
case  between  miracles  wrought  before  persons  highly  prejudiced  in 
their  favour,  and  in  proof  of  the  reigning  religion,  where  power  and 
interest  is  on  their  side,  and  where  Uiere  is  not  a  full  liberty  allowed 
to  make  a  strict  inquiry  in  the  view  of  enemies  themselves,  and 
where  the  public  prejudices  lie  on  the  other  side,  and  power,  interest, 
and  authority  are  engaged  against  them.  There  will  always  be 
ground  of  suspicion  in  the  former  case,  not  equally  so  in  the  latter. 
The  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  the  Romish  church,  are  done  in 
countries  where  Popery  is  the  established  religion,  and  have  power, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  an  evident  worldly  interest,  on 
their  side ;  and  they  are  not  performed  openly  in  the  view  of  Pro- 
testants and  for  their  conviction,  in  places  where  there  is  a  full 
liberty  of  examining  into  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  them ; 
whereas  the  miracles  whereby  Christianity  was  established,  were 
done  openly,  and  in  the  view  of  enemies,  able  and  willing  to  have 
detected  the  imposture,  if  there  had  been  any  ;  they  wei*e  done  to 
establish  a  scheme  of  religion,  the  most  opposite  that  could  be 
imagined  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
even  to  the  prejudices  that  nad  possessed  the  minds  of  the  very  per- 
sons by  whom  these  miracles  were  wrought ;  and  when  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  influence  and  artifices  of 
the  priesthood,  and  every  worldly  advantage,  lay  wholly  on  the  other 
side;  and  yet  vast  numbers  were  brought  over  to  receive  a  crucified 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord,  in  that  very  age,  by  the 
evidence  of  those  miracles  and  extraordinary  facts,  concerning  which 
they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  informed,  in  opposition  to  all 
their  worldly  interests,  and  their  most  inveterate  prejudices.  In  vain 
then  it  is  to  inveigh,  as  this  wiiter  does,  against  the  historians,  and 
to  pretend,  that  *'  they  were  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to  any 
relations  they  might  pick  up,  and  had  courage  enough  to  put  upon 
the  world  whatever  might  be  put  upon  them  ;"j:  for  the  things 
related  by  them  are  of  such  a  public  nature,  that  if  they  had  been 
false,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  their 
enemies,  of  whom  there  were  many,  to  have  detected  them ;  which 
would  have  crushed  this  religion  in  its  infancy.  Our  author  himself 
is  sensible  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  impose  facts  of  so 
extraordinary  and  so  public  a  nature,  as  those  recorded  in  the  gos- 
pels^  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  very  age  in  which  the 
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facts  were  said  to  be  done ;  and  therefore,  without  so  much  as 
attempting  to  offer  the  least  proof,  takes  upon  him  to  affirm,  that 
the  accounts  of  these  facts  were  not  published  till  a  long  time  after, 
when  there  was  nobody  alive  that  could  contradict  them ;  and  he 
declares  as  positively  as  if  he  could  prove  it  to  be  so,  that  they  were 
not  made  public  till  the  second  century,  which  he  represents  as  an 
age  of  fiction  and  forgery.  This  is  what  he  particularly  affirms  con- 
cerning the  accounts  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  though  it  is 
evident  from  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolical 
age,  and  before  the  second  imprisonment  or  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  second  century,  Christianity  had  already  made  a  wonderful 
progress  through  the  nations,  of  which  there  are  unquestionable 
proofs  ;  and  by  a  strange  absurdity  he  supposes,  that  the  extraor- 
dinary facts  whereby  the  Christian  religion  was  attested  and  con- 
firmed, were  not  published  till  that  time,  i,  e,  that  they  were  not 
heard  of  or  made  public,  till  long  after  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
church,  though  it  was  wholly  upon  the  credit  of  those  facts  that  the 
Christian  church  was  founded.  He  pretends  farther,  that  the 
accounts  of  these  things  ^'  were  kept  as  a  treasure  in  the  hands  of 
believers,  not  known  to  unbelievers,  who  therefore  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  confute  them,  or  detect  the  fraud  ;'*•  and  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  the  apostles  went  every  where  preaching  the  religion  of  Jesiis  to 
an  unbelieving  world.  All  those  to  whom  the  firet  publishers  of 
Christianity  preached  the  gospel,  and  published  the  accounts  of  the 
important  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  were  at  first  unbelievers  ; 
and  it  was  upon  the  convincing  assurance  they  had  of  the  truth  of 
these  facts,  that  they  were  brought  over  to  embrace  it,  and  of  unbe- 
lieving Jews  or  heathens  became  Christians,  or  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  And  whereas  he  adds,  that "  those  facts  were  not  published 
at  or  near  the  place  of  the  performance,  but  in  Greece,  Italy,  &c., 
where  the  people  could  not  contradict  them  ;"  he  seems  not  to  have 
considered,  that  all  these  things  were  first  published  in  Judea,  where 
the  first  Christian  churches  were  founded ;  and  that  great  numbers 
of  Jews  were  converted  in  the  places  where  all  the  facts  were  done. 
It  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  published  some  years  in  Judea, 
that  they  were  made  known  to  tne  Gentiles.  And  in  all  those 
countries  where  the  gospel  was  preached,  there  were  vast  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  had  a  continual  correspondence  with  those  in  Judea,  and 
went  frequently  to  Jerusalem  to  the  public  feasts,  and  could  there- 
fore easily  procure  information  whether  those  facts  were  as  they  had 
been  represented. 

I  shall  not  need  to  make  any  observations  upon  what  Mr.  Chubb 
hath  offered  against  the  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection ;  for,  as  he  has  only  enlarged  on  some  of  the 
same  objections  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  author  of  **  The 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,"  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  twelfth  letter. 

Having  considered  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Chubb  to  invalidate 
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the  argument  in  behalf  of  divine  revelation  from  prophecy  and  mira- 
cles, it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  some  notice  of  what  hath  been 
offered  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  argument,  which  he  hath  fre- 
quently urged,  from  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Christianity,  in 
behalf  of  its  divine  original.     He  acknowledgeth,  that  ^*  it  is  impro- 
bable that  Christianity  should  take  place,  and  prevail  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  degree  it  did,  or  at  least  tnat  we  arc  told  it  did,  supposing 
the  history  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction  ;"*  but  then, 
as  if  he  had  granted  too  much,  he  observes,  that  **  the  present  run 
of  Methodism,  without  any  miraculous  power  attending  it,  or  any 
external  evidence  to  back  it,  takes  off  from  the  weight  and  force  of 
the  argument."f     He  often  returns  to  this,  and  in  several  parts  of 
his  book  seems  willing  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  that  of  Methodism.     But  this  only  shows  the 
strong  prejudices  of  those  who  glory  in  the  character  of  free-thinkers, 
and  how  ^rward  they  are  to  catch  at  the  slightest  pretences  for  set- 
ting aside  the  evidences  brought  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  for  in 
reality  there  can  be  no  reasonable  parallel  drawn  between  the  one 
and  the  other.    There  is  no  great  wonder  in  it,  that  professed  Chris- 
tians, pretending  to  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  piety,  and  to  teach 
true  scriptural  Christianity,  should  make  some  progress  (not  in  pagan 
and  Mahometan,  or  even  in  Popish  countries ;  for  I  do  not  find  our 
Methodists  take  upon  them  to  make  many  conversions  there,  but) 
in  a  country  where  scriptural  Christianity  is  professed,  and  a  full 
toleration  allowed.     There  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  may  be  easily 
accounted  for,  without  supposing  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  new  extraordinary  revelations,  nor  appeal  to 
any  miraculous  facts,  as  the  French  prophets  did  ;  in  which  case  the 
failure  of  those  facts  might  easily  subject  them  to  a  detection ;  but  they 
build  upon  the  religion  already  received  nmong  us,  and  only  pretend 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  doctrines  there  taught.     But  the  case 
was  entirely  different  with  regard  to  the  apostles  and  first  publisher)^ 
of  Christianity.     The  religion  they  preached,  and  especially  the 
great  fundamental  article  of  it,  the  receiving  a  crucified  Jesus  for 
their  Saviour  and  Lord,  was  contrary  to  the  most  rooted  prejudices 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  it  tended  entirely  to  subvert  the  whole 
system  of  the  pagan  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  also  the  pleasing 
hopes  the  Jews  nad  entertained  concerning  a  temporal  Messiah, 
who  should  raise  their  nation  to  the  height  of  secular  dominion  and 
grandeur ;  it  was  holy  and  self-denying  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
and  was  designed  not  to  flatter,  but  to  subdue  and  mortify,  the 
corrupt  lusts  and  passions  of  men  ;  it  appealed  to  facts  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  public  nature,  and  which  could  not  fail  being 
detected,  if  they  had  been  false  ;  the  first  publishers  of  it  were  not 
only  destitute  of  every  worldly  advantage,  but  had  the  most  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  encounter  with ;  they  were  exposed  to  the 
most  grievous  persecutions,  reproaches,  and  sufferings,  and  had  all 
the  powers  of  the  world  engaged  against  them  ;  that  therefore  they 
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should  be  able  in  such  circumstances  to  bring  over  vast  numbers 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and 
that  the  religion  they  taught  should  in  spite  of  all  opposition  prevail, 
and  at  length  overturn  the  whole  established  superstition,  which 
bad  every  worldly  advantage  to  support  it ;  this  cannot  be  reason- 
ably accounted  for,  without  supposmg  the  interposition  of  a  divine 
flower,  and  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  facts  on  which  it  was 
bunded. 

Mr.  Chubb  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress  on  the  great  change 
which,  he  pretends,  took  place  tn  Christianity,  whilst  in  its  most  pri- 
mitive state.     He  affirms,  that  "  the  apostles  set  out  upon  two  prin- 
ciples, which  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  or  comer-stone 
or  the  Christian  building.     1.  That  Christianity  is  a  supplement  to 
Judaism,  and  therefore  was  to  be  mrafted  upon  it;  and  that  the  law 
of  Moses  was  not  to  be  abolished,  out  still  continued.     2.  That  the 
Gospel  was  a  favour  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Jews  only,  and  that  to 
them  only  it  was  to  be  preached."    And  he  pretends,  that  ''  the 
apostles  were  unavoidably  led  into  these  principles  by  their  Master 
himself:"  but  that  "  in  a  little  time  they  quite  changed  the  original 
scheme  or  plan  of  Christianity,  and  dug  up  and  destroyed  the  inun- 
dations they  themselves  had  laid :"  and  then  he  asks,  "  How  do  we 
know  in  what  instances  they  may  be  depended  upon  ?  and  if  they 
acted  wrong  in  this,  how  does  it  appear  that  they  ever  acted  right?"* 
This  he  returns  to  on  several  occasions.     But  this  whole  matter  is 
entirely  misrepresented  :  it  is  plain  from  several  hints  given  by  our 
Lord  himself  during  his  personal  ministry,  that  it  was  really  his  in- 
tention, and  the  design  upon  which  he  was  sent,  to  erect  a  new  and 
more  perfect  dispensation  than  the  Mosaical  was,  though  it  was  not 
as  yet  a  proper  season  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  it ;  that  his 
gospel  was  to  be  preached  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  that  the  latter  were  to  be  taken  into  his  church,  and  to 
be  made  partakers  of  his  benefits,  and  of  the  great  salvation  he  came 
to  procure.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  impartially  con- 
siders the  following  passages,  Matth.  viii.  10,  11,  12.  xv.  10,  11. 
xzi.  43.  John  iv.  21,  23.  x.  16.    The  utmost  that  our  author's  pre- 
tence can  be  made  to  amount  to,  is  really  no  more  than  this :  that 
the  apostles,  for  some  time  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  were  not  en- 
tirely freed  from  their  Jewish  prejudices.  And  supposing,  which  was 
really  the  case,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  originally  from 
God,  and  was  designed  to  give  way  to  the  more  perfect  dispensation 
of  the  gospel,  for  which  it  was  preparatory,  thei'e  was  a  great  pro- 
priety in  it  that  the  change  should  not  be  brought  about  aU  at  once, 
whicn  might  have  been  too  great  a  shock  even  to  honest  and  well- 
disposed  minds.    The  gradual  method  of  unfolding  the  Christian 
scheme,  and  dispelling  the  apostles'  prejudices,  instead  of  being  a 
just  objection,  shows  that  the  whole  was  conducted  with  a  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness :  and  their  having  continued  for  some  time 
under  these  prejudices,  giveth  a  mighty  force  to  their  testimony, 
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and  furnisheth  a  manifest  proof  that  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
not  of  their  own  invention,  nor  was  owing  to  a  sudden  pang  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  since  it  was  with  such  difficulty  that  they  themselves 
were  brought  to  discern  and  embrace  it,  considered  m  its  proper 
harmony.  And  it  was  only  owine  to  the  strength  of  the  overpower- 
ing light  and  evidence,  that  all  their  prejudices  were  at  length  over- 
come and  dispelled. 

Besides  the  two  principles  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Chubb  has 
thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  a  third,  which  he  also  pretends  was  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  as  laid  down  by  the  apostles, 
viz.  "  That  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  have  one  common  stock 
or  property,  of  which  the  clergy  were  constituted  the  trustees  and 
directors:"  and  he  thinks,  that  ''from  this  it  appears,  how  ground- 
less that  pretence  must  be,  that  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  have  no  worldly  advantage  in  view,  when  they  went 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  they  had  a  fair  prospect  of,  and  a  very  plausible  pretence 
for,  gathering  great  riches  mto  their  hands,  as  keepers  and  managers 
of  the  church's  property  or  treasure."  This  he  is  so  fond  of,  that  he 
insisteth  upon  it  for  several  pa^es  together.*  And  the  author  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered  hvid  hinted  at  the  same  thing  before 
him,  to  show,  that  the  apostles  were  interested  witnesses,  and  that 
therefore  their  testimony  to  Christ's  resurrection  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.t  But  all  this  is  built  on  a  false  foundation ;  for  there 
was  no  divine  or  apostolical  constitution  obliging  Christians  to  put 
their  whole  worldly  substance  into  the  common  stock,  and  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  apostles  as  the  directors.  It  appeareth  plainly  from 
St.  Peter's  woras  to  Ananias,  that  it  was  a  matter  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  free  choice  of  the  Christian  converts,  and  was  the 
effect  of  their  voluntary  zeal  and  charity ;  and  it  was  an  illustrious 
proof  of  the  strong  conviction  and  persuasion  they  had  of  the  truth  of 
the  ^pel,  and  of  those  ereat  and  extraordinary  facts  by  which 
Christianity  was  supported.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
was  at  Jerusalem  that  this  was  done,  soon  afler  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  and  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  where  they  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  evidences  of  those  facts.  But  whatever  was 
done  this  way,  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  first 
Christians  were  placed,  it  is  manifest  from  some  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  particularly  from  St.  Paul's  directions  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  this  was  not  designed  to  be  generally  obligatory 
upon  all  Christians.  See  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 2.  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  And  indeed 
it  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  those  at  Jerusalem ;  for  which  un- 
doubtedly there  were  particular  reasons ;  and  even  there,  so  far  were 
the  apostles  from  claiming  to  themselves  the  direction  of  the  pub- 
lic stock,  that  they  expressly  refused  to  have  any  thin^  to  do  with 
the  management  of  it,  that  they  might  apply  themselves  to  their 
proper  work,  the  ministry  of  the  worai ;  and  it  was  given  into  the 
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hands  of  persons  of  unexceptionable  characters,  chosen  by  the  Chris- 
tian society  for  that  purpose,  that  they  might  impartially  distribute 
out  of  the  common  stock  to  those  that  needed  it.  Acts  vi.  1,  2.  3. 
If  the  apostles  had  been  actuated  by  worldly  views,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  chosen  a  scheme  of  religion,  more  cunningly  accommo- 
dated to  the  prevailing  humours  and  prejudices  of  mankind;  for 
what  prospect  could  they  have  of  persuading  people  to  give  up  their 
treasures  and  worldly  substance  into  their  Rands,  by  preaching  up 
to  the  Jews  a  person  that  had  been  condemned  and  crucified  by  the 
chief  priests  and  rulers  of  their  own  nation  for  their  Messiah,  and 
preaching  up  to  the  Gentiles  a  crucified  Jew  for  their  Lord  and 
Saviour:     Our  author  himself  is  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore  at 
the  same  time  that  he  talks  of  the  fair  worldly  prospect  they  had, 
he  owns  that  these  prospects  must  have  depended  upon  their  expect- 
ing success  in  their  ministry,  and  upon  their  being  persuaded  that 
they  had  God  and  his  promises  on  their  side,  and  that  Christ  would 
be  with  them,  as  he  had  foretold,  to  the  end  of  the  world:  *  so  that, 
according  to  his  own  way  of  stating  the  case,  and  indeed  according 
to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  their  prospect  of  success  was  founded  in 
the  firm  belief  they  had  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Christ's  mission, 
and  of  his  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  glory.     So  inconsistent  is 
this  writer's  hypothesis,  that,  in  order  to  make  good  his  charge  of 
worldly  interested  views  against  the  apostles,  he  is  forced  to  go  upon 
a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  illustrious  attestations  that  were 
given  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  he  elsewhere  endeavours 
to  invalidate.     And  yet,  supposing  the  apostles  to  have  believed 
what  .their  Lord  had  told   them,  they  could   have  no  worldly  ad- 
vantage to  expect ;  since  he  had  assured  them,  that  they  should  be 
exposed  to  all  manner  of  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  sufferings, 
both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  should  be  hated  of  all  men  for 
his  name's  sake.     And  this  was  actually  the  case  :  what  the  apostles 
got  by  preaching  up  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  in  a  very  affecting  man- 
ner represented  by  St  Paul,  who  was  one  of  them :  from  whence  it 
is  manifest,  that  never  were  there  any  persons  exposed  to  a  greater 
▼ariety  of  hardships  and  suffering's,  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  11, 12,  13.  xv.  19. 
32,  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9,  10,  11.  xi.  23—28. 

It  is  particularly  evident,  that  this  last  mentioned  great  apostle 
could  have  no  worldly  advantage  in  view  in  embracing  Christianity. 
His  interests,  reputation,  and  prejudices,  lay  wholly  the  other  way, 
and  tended  strongly  to  bias  him  against  it.  Nothing  but  conviction, 
and  the  power  of  evidence,  could  overcome  his  obstinacy;  after 
which  he  became  the  most  eminently  instrumental  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world,  of  which  he  had  been  a  most  zealous 
persecutor  before.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  that  peculiar 
rancour  and  prejudice,  which  this  writer  every- where  discovers 
against  him.  The  best  judges  have  admired  the  strength  and  close- 
ness of  St.  Paurs  reasoning ;  this  particularly  was  the  judgment  of 
one  of  the  best  reasoners  of  the  age,  Mr.  Locke,  who  studied  his 

*  Potthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  109. 
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writings  with  great  application.  But  our  author  haa  thought  fit  to 
represent  him  as  a  loose  unguarded  writer,  who  did  not  attend  to  his 
own  argument,  or  to  the  subject.  He  frequently  charges  him  with 
drawing  wrong  conclusions  from  his  premises ;  and  that  his  epistles 
were  crude,  indigested  performances,  which  were  probablt/  sent  as 
they  were  Jirsi  wrote,  without  being  revised  by  him ;  and  that  this 
sometimes  involved  him  in  confusion.  Fie  endeavours  to  give  the 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  turn  possible  to  several  passages  in  his 
writings;  some  instances  of  which  were  taken  notice  of  above,  to 
which  many  others  might  be  added.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
represents  this  excellent  person,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
humility  tiian  for  his  many  other  virtues,  as  a  vain-glorious  boaster, 
and  treats  the  account  which,  with  a  remarkable  modesty,  and  as 
it  were  by  constraint,  he  ^ives  of  his  labours  and  sufferings,  as 
a  bravadoj  and  past  all  belief,  *  He  accuses  him  and  St.  James  as 
guilty  of  the  most  gross  am  notorious  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy, 
and  represents  him  as  the  great  author  of  pious  frauds  in  religion : 
and  that  he  acted  upon  this  principle,  "  that  truth  in  some  cases 
may  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  ;"  and  that  therefore  he  and 
the  other  a|>ostles  were  capable  of  giving  a  false  testimony  to  serve 
the  Christian  cause,-);  But  this  certainly  was  not  St.  Paul's  prin- 
ciple ;  he  has  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  those  who  main- 
tained, that  it  is  lawful  to  lie  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it ;  which  is  the  gieat  principle  upon  which 
pious  frauds  are  built,  Rom.  iii.  5,  6.  All  that  Mr.  Chubb  has  ad- 
vanced, to  prove  the  heavy  charge  he  has  brought  against  this  great 
apostle,  is  reducible  to  two  facts.  The  one  is,  his  saying  before  the 
council,  that  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  he  was  called  in 
question,  Acts  xxiii.  6. ;  upon  which  our  author  observes,  that  in 
this  **  he  acted  a  deceitful  part,  and  coined  a  lie  to  save  himself, 
since  he  was  not  called  in  question  about  the  resurrection,  nor  was 
this  any  part  of  the  charge  against  him."j:  But  that  the  preaching 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  was  one  reason  of 
the  persecution  which  was  raised  against  Christ's  disciples ;  and  that 
this  was  what  particularly  excited  the  rage  of  the  Sadducees  against 
them,  of  which  party  the  high  priest,  or  at  least  many  of  those  about 
him,  and  who  were  men  of  power  and  interest,  appear  to  have  been, 
is  plain  from  the  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  iv. 
1,  2,  3.  V.  17.  And  it  was  very  allowable  for  the  apostle  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  for  creating  a  division  among  his  adversaries,  who 
were  not  themselves  agreed  what  charge  to  bring  against  him.  This 
is  a  proof  of  his  prudence  and  address,  and  that  he  did  not  run 
upon  his  sufferings  with  a  blind  enthusiastic  heat;  but  it  is  no  proof 
of  his  dishonesty.  The  other  instance  upon  which  the  charge  ot  hy-: 
pocrisy  and  lying  against  St.  Paul  is  founded,  is  taken  from  what 
ne  did  at  Jerusalem,  by  St  James's  advice,  in  purifying  himself  in 
the  temple.  Acts  xxu  20 — 26.§     But  if  this  had  been  fairly  repre-* 
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sentedy  it  would  have  appeared,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  inconsistent  with  honesty  and  integrity.  What 
the  Jewish  Christians  had  been  informed  of  concerning  St.  Paul  was, 
that  he  had  taught  the  Jews  which  were  amotig  the  Gentiles  to  for- 
sake  MoseSf  saying,  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children^ 
neither  to  walk  after  the  customs^  vet  21.  They  represented  him  as 
having  taught,  that  it  was  absolutely  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  cir- 
cumcise their  children,  or  to  observe  the  Jewish  rites.  This  accu- 
sation was  false :  St.  Paul  had  not  taught  this;  he  only  had  argued 
against  the  necessity  of  observing  that  law,  and  had  urged  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  a  mutual  forbearance  with  one  another  in  this  matter. 
And  what  he  did  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  St.  James,  showed  that 
be  did  not  look  upon  it  to  be  then  unlawful  to  observe  the  Jewish 
rites;  and  that  he  judged  it  both  lawful  and  expedient  in  some  cases 
to  observe  them,  for  avoiding  scandal ;  and  upon  this  principle  he 
proceeded  in  circumcising  Timothy.  This  whole  matter  had  been 
set  in  a  clear  light,  and  the  wisdom  and  consistency  of  the  conduct 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  fully  justified,  in  the  answers  that 
were  made  to  the  Moral  Philosopher,  But  Mr.  Chubb  repeats  the 
charge,  without  troubling  himself  to  take  off  the  force  of  what  had 
been  offered  for  clearing  it 

After  what  hath  been  observed,  it  will  be  no  surprize  to  find,  that 
this  writer  represents  the  being  converted  to  Christianity  as  of  no 
importance  at  all,  and  that  he  frequently  lets  us  know,  that  he  looks 
upon  all  religions  to  be  aUke,  with  regard  to  the  favour  of  God. 
"The  turning  fi'om  Mahometanism  to  Christianity,"  says  he,  *'  or 
from  Christianity  to  Mahometanism,  is  only  a  laying  aside  one  ex- 
ternal form  of  religion,  and  making  use  of  another,  which  is  of  no 
more  real  benefit,  than  a  man's  changing  the  colour  of  his  clothes, 
by  putting  off  a  red  coat,  and  putting  on  a  blue  one  in  its  stead."* 
He  elsewhere  represents  it  as  an  indifferent  matter,  '^  whether  a  man 
a  man  adopts  Judaism,  or  Paganism,  or  Mahometanism,  or  Chris- 
tianity ;"  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  would  put  this  upon 
us,  as  St.  Peter's  sentiment  as  well  as  his  own ;  ana  endeavours, 
after  his  manner,  to  prove  it  from  that  noted  passage.  Acts  x,  34, 35. 
Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in 
every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac- 
cepted with  him.  He  pretends,  that  St.  Peter  here  teacheth,  *'  that 
faith  in  any  reUgious  leader,  or  his  minisUy,  is  altogether  super- 
numerary, and  Uiat  he  hath  excluded  both  faith  and  infidelity  out 
of  the  case  i^f  as  if  the  apostle  there  designed  to  tell  Cornelius,  that 
it  was  of  no  manner  of  importance  whether  he  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  or  not;  which  is  to  make  him  speak  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  very  design  of  his  being  sent  to  Cornelius,  and  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent discourse  to  him.  St.  Peter  signifieth  indeed,  in  the  words 
cited  by  this  author,  that  whosoever  in  any  nation,  like  Cornelius, 
tmly  feared  and  worshipped  God,  and  practised  righteousness, 
should  be  accepted  of  him,  though  not  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
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nation,  or  initiated  into  the  Mosaic  polity ;  but  he  certainly  never 
intended  to  signify,  that  the  embracing  Christianity  was  a  matter 
of  mere  indifference.    Cornelius's  piety  and  good  dispositions  would 
have  rendered  him  acceptable  to  God,  though  he  had  not  heard  of 
Christ;  but  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that 
very  piety  and  fear  of  God  led  nim  to  receive  those  significations 
of  the  divine  will,  and  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  had 
sent.    The  great  importance  and  advantac^e  of  faith  in  Christ,  in 
such  a  case,  is  evidently  supposed  in  St.  Peter's  whole  discourse, 
who  was  extraordinarily  sent  on  purpose  to  instruct  him  in  it. 
This  writer  thinks  proper  to  find  fault  with  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  for  laying  so  great  a  stress  on  the  conversion  of 
Jews  or  heathens  to  Christianity,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  ^'oflittla 
consequence  as  to  the  favour  of  God,  or  their  future  safety,  because^ 
if  they  were  virtuous  and  good  men,  they  were  secure  without  such 
conversion,  and   if  they  were  bad   vicious  men,  they  were  not  se* 
cured  by  it."*    But  if  they  were  good  men  before,  and  were  thereby 
put  in  the  way  of  greater  improvements  in  goodness,  more  fully 
instructed  in  religion,  raised  to  more  glorious  Tiopes,  and  furnished 
with  more  excellent  helps,  and  more  powerful  animating  encou- 
ragements to  all  virtue  and   universal  righteousness ;  or  if  they 
were  bad  men,  involved  in  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry,  super- 
stition and  vice,  which  was  the  general  character  of  the   heathens 
when  the  gospel  appeared,  and  by  turning  to  Christianity  were 
brought    to    the    knowledge    and    pure    adoration    of   the   only 
true    God,    and    engaged    to    forsake    their    evil   ways,   and    to 
live    soberly,    righteously,    and    godly    in    this    present    world ; 
and  no    other    were   accounted    true    Christian    converts ;    this, 
by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment,   must  have  been  a  signal 
advantaee.     He   himself  had  said  a   little  before,  '^  if  the  revela- 
tion   rererred    to  could   furnish   me    with    useful    knowledge,   or 
with  a  better  rule  of  life,  or  with  more  powerful  excitements  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  true  religion,  than  at  present  I  am  in 
possession  of,  and  thereby  I  should  be  made  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man,  then   I  acknowledge,  that  such  conviction  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  me  in  proportion  to  such  improvement. "f    This  is  evi- 
dently the  case  of  the  Christian  revelation,  wherever  it  is  sincerely 
believed  and  embraced,  and  men  give  themselves  up  to  its  divine 
conduct ;  and  therefore  those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  offered, 
and  who  yet  despise  and  reject  it,  are  justly  chargeable  with  great 
guilt ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  slight  guilt  to  reject  the  valuable  means 
and  helns  which  God  hath,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
providea,  for  promoting  our  spiritual  improvement,  and  engaging 
and  enabling  us  to  work  out  our  own  salvation :  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  unreasonable  than  to  pretend,  as  the  enemies  of  revelation 
have  oflten  done,  that  because  virtue  and  righteousness  are  what 
God  approves,  therefore  faith  is  unnecessary,  and  of  no  consequence 
at  all.    The  very  contrary  follows  from  it :  for,  if  moral  improve- 
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roent  and  true  holiness  be  of  such  vast  importance,  then  certainly 
the  best  and  properest  means  for  attaining  to  it  are  very  needful, 
and  to  be  highly  valued  ;  and  such  are  the  means  and  helps  which 
the  religion  of  Jesus  affordeth,  as  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures :  and  to  reject  those  means  and  assistances,  under  pretence 
of  obtaining  the  end  without  them,  is  a  most  absurd  and  criminal 
conduct,  justly  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  most  un- 
worthy return  to  his  infinite  goodness. 

I  shall  conclude  mv  remarks  on  Mr.  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works, 
with  taking  notice  of  a  remarkable  passage  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
section  of  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers*      After  having  done  all  he 
could  to  expose  the  Scriptures,  and  shew  that  it  is  not  safe  to  appeal 
to  them^  he  draws  this  conclusion  from  the  whole:  that  'Uhis  shews 
"  the  great  propriety  of  our  returning  back  to  that  prior  rule  of  action, 
**  which  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  moral  truth,  and  conse- 
**  quently  of  moral  certainty ;  viz.  that  eternal  and  invariable  rule  of 
"  right  and  wrong,  as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and  as  the  solid  ground 
"of  our  peace  and  safety,  which  rule  we  are  too  easily  diverted 
"  from.*"     He  seems  to  speak  here,  as  if  Christians,  and  those  that 
were  for  adhering  to  Scripture  as  their  rule,  had  no  regard  to  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  which 
is  a  gross  misrepresentation ;  and  as  if  the  deists  were  under  the 
conduct  of  an  infallible  guide.     Particularly  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  would  have  it  to  be  understood  that  he  himself  hath  taken 
care  to  follow  the  infallible  guide  he  recommends :  but  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  himself,   we   have  no   great 
encouragement  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  ad  vantage 
we  shall  obtain  by  forsaking  the  Scripture,  under  pretence  of  follow- 
ing such  a  guide.      For  what  is  it,  that  his  infallible  guide  has 
directed  him  to?  It  has  inclined  him  to  deny  a  particular  providence, 
or  that  God  now  interposeth  in  ordering  or  governing  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  the  events  relating  to  them,  whether  with  regard  to  nations 
or  particular  persons,  and  consequently  has  directed  him  not  to  make 
a  dependence  on  providence,  a  trust  m  God,  or  resignation  to  his 
will,  any  part  of  his  religion :  it  hath  taught  him  not  to  expect  any 
gracious  assistances  from  God,  or  to  apply  to  him  for  them  :    it 
leaveth  him  at  a  loss  whether  it  be  proper  to  pray  to  God  at  all, 
and  inclineth  him  to  think  that  it  is  the  safest  way  to  let  it  alone : 
nor  doth  this  guide  inform  him,  whether  men's  souls  are  material  or 
immaterial,  or  whether  they  slmll  subsist  after  death,  or  shall  die 
and  perish  with  the  body,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  future  state 
in  wnich  God  will  call  men  to  an  account  for  their  actions :  or,  if 
there  shall  be  a  future  judgment,  his  guide  leadeth  him  to  apprehend 
that  it  shall  extend  but  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  race,  and  but 
to  a  few  of  the  actions  they  perform  ;  that  they  shall  not  be  called 
to  an  account  for  the  blasphemies  they  may  have  uttered  against 
God,  or  for  any  neglect  o\'  duties  that  more  immediately  relate  to 
the  Deity,  or  for  private  injuries  they  do  to  one  another,  or  for  any 
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actions  at  all  but  those  which  concern  the  public;  and  how  far 
these  are  to  extend,  he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us.  I  cannot 
see  therefore  but  that  it  is  much  better  to  follow  the  light  the 
Scripture  afFordeth  us,  which  giveth  us  clear  instructions  in  these 
and  other  things  of  great  importance,  concerning  which  our  author's 
infallible  guide,  according  to  his  account  of  the  matter,  hath  given 
him  no  directions  at  all,  or  hath  given  him  wrong  ones. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  M r.  Chubb's  Posthumous 
WorkSf  which  I  have  perhaps  enlarged  upon  more  than  they  really 
deserve.  But  I  have  chosen  to  do  it,  botn  because  they  seem  to  be 
of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  well  fitted  to  do  mischief,  and  have  by 
some  persons  been  very  much  extolled,  and  because  there  has  been  no 
answer,  that  I  know  of,  given  to  those  books.  I  do  not  love  to 
make  reflections  that  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  any  man^s  integrity : 
but  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great 
pretences  to  plainness  and  candour,  and  an  impartial  love  of  truth 
and  liberty,  there  are  very  apparent  marks  of  great  disingenuity  in 
his  writings.  The  nature  of  this  work  would  not  admit  of  my 
entering  into  a  more  minute  examination;  but  there  are  few 
things  of  consequence  in  his  two  volumes  which  are  not  here  taken 
notice  of. 


LETTER  XV. 


Obserrations  apont  Pamphlet,  iDtitled,  DeiHimfairlj  Stated,  and  fully  Vindicated. — Th« 
Aatbor's  pompous  Account  of  Deism,  and  his  way  of  stating  the  Question  between 
Christians  and  Deists,  considered.-— Concerning  the  differences  among  Christians  about 
the  Way  of  knowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God. — The  Charge  he  brings 
•gainst  the  Christian  Religion,  as  consisting  only  of  unintelligible  Doctrine*  and  useleu 
Institutions,  and  his  Pretence,  that  the  Moral  Precepts  do  not  belong  to  Chriitimnitj 
at  all,  but  are  the  Property  of  Deists,  shewn  to  be  vain  and  groundless. — Ths  Cor- 
roptions  of  Christians  no  just  Argument  against  true  Christianity. — A  brief  Aco9imt 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Attempt  against  the  Scriptures  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  and 
Use  of  History. 

Sib, 

Having  considered  pretty  largely  Mr.  Chubb's  Posthumous 
Works,  I  shall  now  send  you  some  observations  upon  a  pamphlet, 
which,  though  originally  written  by  another  hand,  is  said  to  have 
been  revised  by  mr.  Chubb,  and  to  have  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  amendments :  it  is  intitled  Deism  fairly  Stated, 
and  fully  Vindicated,  and  was  published  in  1746.  And  as  it  hath 
been  much  boasted  of,  I  shall  aistinctly  consider  both  the  account 
the  author  of  it  gives  of  deism,,and  the  attempt  he  hath  made  to 
expose  the  Christian  revelation. 

In  his  account  of  deism  he  treads  in  the  steps  of  Dr.  Tindal,  and 
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it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  remarks  that  have  l^een  made 
upon  that  writer's  scheme,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in  the 
tenth  Letter.     But  let  us  examine  our  author's  pretensions  more 

distinctlv* 

He  tells  us  that '' deism  is  no  other  than  the  religion  essential  to 
man,  the  true  original  religion  of  nature  and  reason.'"''^  And  because 
Christian  divines  have  asserted,  that  the  gospel  contains  the  true 
religion  of  reason  and  nature,  he  represents  tneni,  and  particularly 
the  present  bishop  of  London,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Samuel  Chandler, 
as  acknowledging,  that  ''deism  is  the  alone  excellence  and  true  glory 
''of  Christianity,"  and  pretends  that  what  he  has  cited  from  them 
proves,  that "  deism  is  all  in  the  Christian  institution  that  can  pos- 
"sibly  approve  itself  to  the  true  genuine  reason  of  man.f"  And 
accordingly  he  declares,  that  "  every  thing  that  is  enjoined  in  the 
"gospel  to  be  believed  as  a  rational  doctrine,  or  practised  as  a 
''natural  duty,  relating  to  God,  our  neigh boui*s,  and  ourselves,  is  an 
"  established  part  of  deism.;}:"  And  through  his  whole  book  he 
supposes  deism  to  comprehend  every  doctrine  and  precept  which  is 
founded  in  reason  and  nature,  or,  as  he  sometimes  expresseth  it,  in 
truth  and  reason,  ?.  e.  it  comprehendeth  every  doctrine  and  precept 
that  is  true  and  just  and  reasonable. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  fairness  of  this  writer  in  stating  the 
point,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  thing  he  would  be  thought  to 
vindicate  is  the  religion  of  those  that  call  themselves  deists,  and  who 
reject  revelation,  and  oppose  Christianity.  This  is  the  only  deism 
in  question,  and  which  it  concerneth  him  to  state  and  vindicate. 
But  he  has  thought  fit  all  along  to  represent  deism  and  natural 
religion  as  terms  of  the  same  signification ;  whereas  deism,  as  we 
are  now  considering  it,  is  to  be  understood,  not  precisely  of  natural 
religion,  as  comprehending  those  truths  which  have  a  real  foundation 
in  reason  and  nature,  and  which  is  so  far  from  being  opposite  to 
Christianity,  that  it  is  one  great  design  of  the  gospel  to  clear  and 
enforce  it;  but  of  that  religion  which  every  man  is  to  find  out  for 
himself  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  reason,  independent  of  all 
revelation,  and  exclusive  of  it.  It  is  concerning  this  that  the 
inquiry  properly  proceeds.  Dr.  Tindal  was  sensible  of  it ;  and 
therefore  is  for  sending  every  man  to  the  oracle  in  his  own  breast 
as  the  only  guide  to  duty  ancl  happiness,  which  alone  he  is  to  consult, 
without  having  any  regard  to  revelation :  and  accordingly  he 
frequently  represents  the  religion  of  nature  as  so  clearly  known  to 
all  men»  even  to  thoit  that  cannot  read  in  their  mother  tongue,,  as  to 
render  any  farther  revelation  perfectly  needless  and  useless.  But 
if  the  question  be  concerning  natural  religion  in  this  sense,  it  is  far 
from  deserving  all  the  fine  encomiums  wliich  this  writer,  after  Dr. 
Tindal^  so  liberally  bestows  upon :  he  represents  it  as  so  perfect,  that 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it :  and  therefore  will  not  allow,  that  Chris- 
tianity can  be  said  to  be  "grounded  on  natural  religion,  or  to  be  aa 
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•'improvement  of  it:"  for  he  declares,  that  he  ^'cannot  possibly 
"  conceive  how  an  entire  and  perfect  structure  (which  is  the  case  of 
**  natural  religion)  can  be  only  a  foundation  of  a  perfect  structure, 
*•  or  how  a  perfect  religion  can  be  improved.*"  Here  he  securely 
assumes  the  very  thing  in  question,  viz.  that  the  religion  which 
every  man  knoweth  of  nimself  by  his  own  unassisted  reason  is  so 
perfect,  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving;  any  addition  or  improvement, 
even  from  divine  revelation:  which  is  in  other  words  to  say,  that 
every  man  by  his  own  reason,  exclusively  of  all  revelation,  takes  in 
the  whole  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  which  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  knows  as  much  of  it  aheady  as  God  can  teach 
him :  and  that  a  divine  revelation  can  give  him  no  farther  light  or 
stronger  assurance,  relating  to  any  thing  that  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
believe  or  practise  in  religion,  than  what  his  bare  reason  informs 
him  of  without  it. 

Among  the  encomiums  which  our  author  bestows  upon  deism, 
one  is,  that  it  is  **  no  other  than  the  religion  essential  to  man;t "  a 
phrase  that  he  and  others  of  the  deistical  writers  seem  fond  of. 
out  will  these  sagacious  gentlemen  undertake  to  inform  the  world 
what  kind  or  degree  of  religion  is  essential  to  the  human  nature  ? 
Or,  if  they  could  oblige  the  world  with  that  discovery,  is  nothing 
valuable  in  religion  but  what  is  essential  to  man  ?  If  revelation 
discovereth  to  us  some  things  of  importance  which  we  could  not 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  bare  unassisted  reason;  or  giveth  us 
farther  assurances  concerning  some  things,  as  to  which  we  were 
doubtful  before,  and  setteth  them  in  a  clearer  light ;  or  exhibiteth 
a  more  complete  system  of  duty  ;  or  furnisheth  more  powerful  mo- 
tives to  animate  us  to  the  practice  of  it;  must  all  these  dis- 
coveries be  rejected,  under  pretence  that  what  we  thus  receive  by 
revelation  is  not  essential- to  man?  Might  not  all  improvements 
of  every  kind  be  discarded  for  the  same  reason?  And  so  man  must 
be  left  in  his  pure  essentials.  And  then  what  a  fine  figure  would 
the  human  nature  make  ! 

Besides  this  general  account  of  deism,  our  author  takes  upon  him 
to  exhibit  some  fundamental  credenda  of  a  deist ;  and  he  might 
easily  find  a  plausible  scheme  of  natural  religion  formed  ready  to 
his  hand  by  Christian  writers,  and  then  put  it  upon  the  world  for 
pure  genuine  deism.  Among  these  fundamental  articles  of  the  reli- 
gion of  a  deist,  he  reckons  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  is  this  a  point  in  which  the  deists  arc  agreed  ? 
Lord  Bolingbroke  every-where  sets  up  for  a  deist  of  the  first  rank, 
and  glories  in  that  character,  and  yet  he  does  all  he  can  to  weaken 
or  subvert  that  which  is  here  put  upon  us  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  deistical  creed  :  and  Mr.  Chubb,  who  no  doubt  would  pass 
with  our  author  for  a  true  deist,  though  sometimes,  like  this  writer, 
he  makes  a  great  shew  of  believing  not  only  the  truth  but  the  im- 
portance of  that  doctrine,  yet  in  several  passages  of  his  Fareivell  to 
his  Readers,  and  especially  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  sections,  where  he 
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treats  professedly  of  this  subject,  setteth  himself  to  shew  that  it  is 
altogether  uncertain,  and  incapable  of  behig  proved,  and  that  the 
probability  lies  against  it.*  Thus  it  is  that  these  gentlemen  are 
sometimes  willing  to  make  a  fair  appearance  with  their  principles, 
till  persons  are  drawn  in,  and  fully  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  deism. 

This  author  gives  us  twelve  propositions  with  great  pomp,  most  of 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  debate  between  Christians  and 
deists,  and  others  of  them  are  very  ambiguous,  f  In  his  seventh 
proposition  he  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  **to  govern  our 
"conduct  by  our  reason  is  our  duty,  and  ail  that  God  requireth  of  us.*' 
If  the  meaning  be,  that  God  requireth  nothing  from  us  but  what  we 
know  by  our  bare  unassisted  reason  to  be  our  duty,  and  that  if  any 
thing  farther  be  revealed  to  be  our  duty,  we  are  not  obliged  to  per- 
form it,  because  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  by  our  ov>n  natural 
reason  independently  of  that  revelation,  it  is  false  and  absurd  :  for 
when  God  requireth  us  to  be  governed  by  our  reason,  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be  his  intention,  that  we  should  take  in  all  proper  helps 
and  assistances.  And  if  he  is  pleased  in  his  great  goodness  to  give 
us  additional  discoveries  of  his  will  and  our  duty  for  enlightening 
and  assisting  our  reason,  then  certainly  we  are  obliged,  and  it  is 
what  reason  itself  and  the  religion  of  nature  requireth  of  us,  to  pay 
a  regard  to  those  discoveries ;  so  as  to  believe  the  truths  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  and  to  practise  those  duties  which  he 
has  seen  ht  to  enjoin:  and  not  to  do  so  would  be  highly  criminal. 

The  four  last  of  his  twelve  propositions  are  designed  to  shew, 
that  reason  and  nature  sufficiently  instruct  us  without  revelation,  as 
to  the  methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  Deity,  when  we  have  offen- 
ded him  by  our  sins,  and  give  us  a  certain  assurance  that  God  will 
reinstate  us  in  his  favour  upon  our  repentance  and  reformation.  I 
have  elsewhere  considered  this  subject  at  large  in  answer  to  Tindal, 
who  had  particularly  insisted  upon  it.;]:  At  present  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  though  nature  and  reason  seem  to  direct  us  to  repentance 
and  reformation  in  case  of  our  being  conscious  of  having  offended 
God  and  transgressed  his  holy  laws,  yet  reason  and  nature  could  not 
give  us  certain  information,  how  far  repentance  shall  be  available  to 
avert  the  punishment  we  had  incurred,  or  what  shall  be  the  extent  of 
the  divine  forgiveness,  or  how  far  an  obedience  Uke  ours,  mixed  with 
many  failures  and  defects,  and  which  falleth  short  in  many  instances 
of  what  the  divine  law  requires,  shall  be  rewarded.  We  do  not 
know  enough  of  God,  of  the  reasons  and  ends  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  vindicating  the  authority 
of  his  laws,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  by  the  mere 
light  of  our  own  unassisted  reason,  what  measures  his  governing 
wisdom  and  righteousness  may  think  fit  to  take  with  regard  to  guilty 
creatures  that  have  sinned  against  him.  Will  any  reasonable  man 
pretend,  that  God  himself  cannot  discover  any  thing  to  us,  which  it 
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may  be  proper  for  us  to  know^  relating  to  the  methods  of  his  dealings 
towards  us,  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  him,  or  the  retributions 
of  a  future  state,  but  what  we  ourselves  knew  as  well  before  ?  Or, 
if  he  should  condescend  to  make  discoveries  to  us  of  this  sort,  and 
give  us  assurances  relating  to  matters  of  such  great  importance,  ought 
we  not  to  be  thankful  for  such  discoveries?  especially  since  it  is 
certain  in  fact,  that  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  been  under 
great  anxieties  and  uncertainties  about  the  proper  means  of  pro* 
pitiat.ng  an  offended  Deity. 

Our  author  mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  deism,  that  "  it  is  that 
religion  of  nature  and  reason,  which  was  believed  and  practised 
by  Socrates,  and  those  of  old,"  whom  he  represents  as  having  been 
ornaments  to  human  nature.*  Thus  he  seems  to  think  it  a  greater 
honour  to  be  a  disciple  of  Socrates  than  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  why 
are  we  to  be  turned  back  to  the  religion  of  Socrates,  who  have  a 
light  so  vastly  superior  to  that  which  he  enjoyed  ?  However  he 
may  be  justly  commended  for  having  attained  so  far,  considering 
the  circumstances  he  was  under  (though  in  many  things  ho  fell  in 
with  the  established  superstition  of  his  age  and  country),  is  this 
a  reason  why  we  should  be  sent  to  that  philosopher  to  learn  a 
right  scheme  of  religion,  when  we  have  a  far  more  excellent  one  in 
our  hands,  and  recommended  by  a  much  higiier  authority  ?  He 
was  himself  sensible  of  his  need  of  farther  assistances,  and  a  divine 
instructor ;  and  shall  we  who  have  that  inestimable  advantage,  de- 
spise the  light  given  us  from  heaven,  and  be  desirous  to  return  to 
that  state  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  which  he  complained,  and 
from  which  he  wanted  to  be  delivered  ? 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  will  help  us  to  judge  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  pretendeth  to  give  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion between  deists  and  Christians.  '^  The  single  question,"  saith 
he,  **  between  Christians  and  deists  is,  whether  the  belief  of  rational 
doctrines,  and  the  practice  of  natural  duties,  are  all  that  are  strictly 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  divine  approbation,  and  consequently 
human  happiness  ?*'f  And  again,  when  he  professes  to  come  to 
the  point,  he  says,  ''  The  grand  foundation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  deists  and  the  religious  of  all  other  persuasions  is,  whe- 
ther any  doctrine  or  precept  that  has  not  its  foundation  apparently 
in  reason  or  nature,  can  be  of  the  essence  of  religion,  and  with 
ropriety  be  said  to  be  a  religious  doctrine  or  precept. "J  Here 
e  supposes,  and  it  runs  through  his  whole  book,  that  nothing  can 
be  properly  said  to  belong  to  religion,  but  what  plainly  appeareth 
to  the  understanding  of  every  man>  without  any  assistance  from 
divine  revelation,  to  be  founded  in  nature  and  reason.  The  quc^ 
lion  then,  though  not  clearly  stated  by  this  writer,  is  this:  whether 
God  can  make  any  additional  discoveries  in  relation  to  doctrines  to 
be  believed,  or  duties  to  be  practised,  concerning  which  we  had  no 
certain  information  by  the  bare  light  of  unassisted  nature  and  rea- 
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son  ?  And  if  Qod  hath  made  such  discoveries,  whether  it  would  * 
not  in  that  case  be  necessaiy,  that  those  to  whom  these  discoveries 
are  made  should  believe  those  doctrines,  and  practise  those  duties  ? 
Whether,  because  our  own  natural  reason  did  not  inform  us  of  them 
without  revelation,  therefore  when  they  are  revealed  to  us,  we  may 
safely  and  innocently  reject  them  as  useless  and  unnecessary,  and 
as  not  belonging  to  religion  at  all  ?  Or  whether  reason  and  nature 
do  not  require  it  of  us  as  an  indispenable  duty,  to  pay  a  just  sub- 
mission and  regard  to  the  significations  and  discoveries  of  the  di- 
vine will  concerning  truth  or  duty,  in  whatever  way  they  are  made 
known  to  us  ?  These  are  questions,  which  one  should  think  would 
admit  of  an  easy  decision :  since  nothing  could  be  more  absurd, 
than  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  God  can  make  no  farther 
discoveries  of  truth  and  duty  to  be  believed  and  practised  by  us, 
but  what  all  men  know  of  themselves  by  their  own  unassisted  rea- 
son ;  or  that,  if  he  should,  we  are  not  obliged  to  receive  or  regard 
these  discoveries. 

It  is  very  usual  with  the  deistical  writers,  and  this  author  among 
the  rest,  to  put  the  question,  whether  reason  or  revelation  be  the 
best  guide,  as  if  there  were  an  opposition  or  inconsistency  between 
them :  but  the  proper  question  is,  whether  reason  left  merely  to 
itself,  and  with  tne  many  frailties,  corruptions,  and  defects  to  which 
it  is  now  subject,  or  reason  with  the  assistance  of  divine  revelation, 
be  the  best  guide  to  duty  and  happiness  ?  Revelation  indeed 
would  be  of  little  use,  if  we  were  to  take  his  account  of  it.  He  tells 
us,  that  by  **  pure  revelation  must  be  meant,  that  which  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  quite  out  of  reason's  province  to  form  any  judg- 
ment about  it:  That  matters  supernatural  are  incapable  of  an  exa- 
mination by  natural  reason,  or  of  being  approved  as  reasonable : 
And  that  surely  no  man  can  be  rationally  convinced  of  what  lies 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  his  reasoning  faculties  to  form  any  judg- 
ment at  all  about. ***  This  he  frequently  repeats,  and  seems  to 
value  himself  upon  this  way  of  putting  the  case.  But  it  is  grossly 
misrepresented.  None  of  the  trieods  of  revelation  understand  by 
it,  that  about  which  we  are  not  capable  of  forming  any  judgment  at 
all :  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  agree  that  we  must  make  use 
of  our  reason,  both  in  judging  of  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation, 
whereby  it  is  proved  to  be  from  God,  and  of  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  But  our  author  thinks  fit  to  play 
upon  the  word  supernatural,  as  if  by  it  were  meant  that  which  is 
absolutely  unintelligible  and  absurd ;  whereas  a  thing  may  be  so 
far  supernatural,  that  we  could  not  have  discovered  it  merely  by  our 
own  reason  without  a  divine  revelation,  and  yet,  when  discovered 
to  us,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  it,  and  may 
see  it  to  be  worthy  of  God,  and  of  an  excellent  tendency,  and  as 
such  our  reason  may  approve  it. 

Having  considered  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  the  author 
pretends  to  give  a  fair  state  and  vindication  of  deism  as  opposed  to 
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revelation,  I  »hall  now  take  some  notice  of  what  he  hath  advanced 
with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular. 

He  says,  ''the  material  question  between  rational  Christians 
and  deists  depends  upon  the  proof  that  is  made  by  Christians,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  very  word  of  God ; 
for  if  this  point  be  proved,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end/'  But  here 
he  complains  of  the  want  of  unanimity  among  Christians,  in  a  point 
of  such  importance.  ''The  Roman  Catholics  say,  We  know  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  only  by  the  testimony  of  the 
church  ;  and  among  Protestants,  some  say,  They  are  known  to  be 
the  word  of  God  by  themselves,  to  those  only  whose  eyes  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  pleased  to  open,  to  perceive  the  characters  of  divine  truth 
impressed  on  them  :  others  maintain,  that  they  will  manifestly  ap- 
pear to  be  the  word  of  God  by  themselves,  upon  an  honest  inves- 
tigation of  mere  natural  reason,  to  any  man  who  shall  impartially 
exercise  it  about  them.*'*  But  if  the  matter  be  rightly  considered, 
there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  among  Christian  writers  about 
the  way  of  knowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  is 
pretended.  Christians  in  general  are  agreed,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary facts  recorded  in  the  gospel  are  true,  and  that  those  facts 
prove  the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  that  scheme  of  religion  which  was  published  to 
the  world  in  his  name.  They  agree,  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
a  faithful  and  authentic  account  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  deliv- 
ered by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  of  the  illustrious  attestations 
whereby  they  were  confirmed  :  That  they  were  committed  to  writ- 
ing by  the  apostles  themselves,  who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses 
of  what  they  relate,  or  by  their  most  intimate  companions,  and 
were  published  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church,  the  age 
in  which  those  doctrines  and  laws  were  delivered,  and  the  facts 
were  done:  That  these  writings  have  remarkable  internal  cha- 
racters of  truth  and  divinity  m  the  goodness  and  excellence  of 
the  doctrines,  the  purity  of  the  precepts,  the  force  and  power  of 
the  motives,  that  unaffected  simplicity  and  impartial  regard  to 
truth  which  everywhere  appears,  and  in  the  admirable  tendency 
of  the  whole  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, without  any  traces  or  views  of  worldly  policy,  ambition, 
avarice,  or  sensuality.  And  though  some  talk  ot  these  characters 
as  discernible  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  others  by  the 
investigation  of  numan  reason,  yet  neither  do  the  former  intend  to 
exclude  human  reason  from  having  any  concern  in  that  inquiry, 
nor  do  the  latter  design  to  exclude  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  since  it  is  generally  acknowledged  among  Christians,  and 
is  highly  agreeable  to  reason  itself,  that  it  is  proper  to  apply  to 
God,  the  author  of  light,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumination,  as' 
Lord  Herbert  calls  him,  to  assist  us  in  our  inquiries,  and  by  pu- 
rifying our  souls  from  vicious  affections,  and  corrupt  prejudices, 
to  prepare  our  minds  for  a  due  reception  of  religious  and  moral 
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truth.  I  add,  that  though  some  have  talked  of  corruptions  in  the 
sacred  writings,  yet  Christians  are  generally  agreed,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  transmitted  to  us  without  any  such  general  corrup- 
tion as  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  doctrines  and  facts,  and  that 
they  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  a  credible  uninterrupted  tradition, 
greater  than  can  be  produced  lor  any  other  books  m  tl»e  world  ; 
by  the  testimony  not  merely  of  the  church  in  one  age,  but  in  every 
age,  from  the  time  in  which  ihey  were  written ;  and  not  merely  by 
any  one  party  of  Christians,  but  by  those  of  different  sects  and 
parties,  by  friends  and  enemies.  Any  one  that  considereth  the 
several  things  now  mentioned,  and  which  have  been  often  urged 
by  Christians  of  all  denominations,  by  the  best  of  the  Popish,  as 
well  as  Protestant  writere,  who  have  appeared  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  see  that  there  is  a  more  general  agreement  among 
them,  in  what  concerneth  the  proofs  of  the  divine  original  and  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  writings,  than  our  author  seems  willing  to 
allow. 

With  regard  to  prophecy  and  miraclesy  which  are  insisted  on  by 
all  Christian  writers  as  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  any  proofs  of  it  all ;  because 
they  do  not  prove,  that  "  the  collection  of  tracts  commonly  called 
the  Bible  were  written  by  the  persons  respectively  whose  names 
they  bear;  that  the  Deity  immediately  dictated  to  each  writer  the 
subject  matter  contained  therein  ;  and  that  these  books  have  been 
faithfully  transmitted  down  to  us  without  any  corruption,  altera- 
tion, addition,  or  diminution."*  Mr.  Chubb  has  the  same  thought, 
and  seems  very  fond  of  it,  for  he  has  it  over  and  over  again  in  his 
Farewell  to  his  Readers,  But  if  prophecies  and  miracles  exhibited 
sufficient  credentials  to  the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  his  apostle»,  who  published  to  the  world  the  doctrines  and 
laws  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  if  the  Scriptures  contain  a  just 
and  faithful  account  of  those  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  of  the 
doctrines  and  laws  so  attested  and  confirmed,  and  delivered  by 
those  divinely  authorized  teachers:  doth  not  this  lay  a  just  foun- 
dation for  receiving  those  doctrines  and  laws  as  of  divine  authority  ? 
As  to  their  being  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  their  being  safely  transmitted  to  us,  without  any  material  cor- 
ruption or  alteration,  this  needeth  no  miracles  to  prove  it ;  it  must 
be  proved  by  other  mediums,  such  as  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  mankind  are  sufficient  to  prove  things  of  that  kind.  If  these 
writings  can  be  traced  up,  as  they  certainly  may,  from  our  own 
times,  by  unquestionable  evidence,  to  the  very  age  in  which  they 
were  written ;  and  if  they  have  been  all  along  acknowledged  to 
have  been  written  by  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  even 
the  enemies  who  lived  nearest  those  times  never  contested  it;  and 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  a 
general  corruption  of  those  writings  in  the  doctrines  and  facts,  if 
any  had  attempted  it,  would  have  been  an  impossible  thing ;  this 
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ought  to  satisfy  an  impartial  inquirer ;  and  this  is  capable  oF  as 
clear  a  proof  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit,  and  which,  as 
hath  been  already  hinted,  is  superior  to  what  can  be  produced  for 
any  other  book  in  the  world.  And  the  man  that  would  doubt  of 
such  evidence  in  any  other  case,  would  be  looked  upon  as  ridicu- 
lously scrupulous,  and  be  thought  to  carry  his  scepticism  to  an  un- 
reasonable height. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Christian  revelation,  this  writer 
is  for  stripping  it  of  every  doctrine  that  is  founded  in  nature  and 
reason ;  though  there  are  several  important  doctrines  of  that  kind, 
e.  g,  those  relating  to  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God,  and 
a  state  of  future  retributions,  which  Christianity  was  manifestly 
intended  to  confirm  and  establish,  and  set  in  a  clearer  Irglit.  lif 
we  are  to  take  his  account  of  it,  it  consisteth  wholly  of  specula- 
tive,  metapfij/stcaf,  unintelligible  doctrines,  which  lie  out  of  the 
reach  of  reason  to  determine  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  or  to 
pass  any  judgment  at  all  about  them ;  and  of  positive  institutions, 
which  he  pretends  by  the  confession  of  Christian  divines  are  no 
constituent  parts  of  religion,*  By  saying  they  are  no  constituent 
parts  of  religion,  he  evidently  intends,  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion,  and  are  of  no  use  or  significancy  at  all ;  whereas 
the  divines  he  refers  to  agree,  that  the  positive  institutions  of 
Christianity  do  belong  to  religion  as  valuable  instrumental  duties, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  subserve  and  promote  the  great  ends 
of  all  religion,  and  are,  when  rightly  improved,  of  signal  use  and 
benefit. 

After  having  observed,  that  many  parts  of  Scripture  are  iwyf- 
terioHs  and  uNintelligHjie,  he  saith,  that  to  suppose  that  God  gives 
forth  unintelligible  instructions  and  propositions  to  his  creatures,  is 
to  prove  him,  infact,  a  mere  trifer.f  And  he  urges,  that  "  as 
certain  as  a  being  of  perfect  rectitude  has  given  a  revelation,  so 
certain  it  is,  that  not  any  thing  in  that  revelation  can  be  found 
on  a  strict  inquiry  unrevealed,  t.  e.  not  understood  by  men  of 
learning,  penetration,  diligence,  and  industry/'^  The  design  of 
this  is  to  insinuate,  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  in  the  Bible, 
even  in  the  prophetical  parts  of  it,  which  is  not  understood  by 
men  of  learning  and  diligence,  the  whole  is  false;  or  if  there  be 
any  circumstance  in  the  revelation  obscure,  it  cannot  be  a  true 
divine  revelation.  But  may  it  not  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
in  a  revelation  designed  not  merely  for  any  one  particular  age,  but 
for  the  use  of  mankind  in  every  succeeding  age,  as  there  are 
many  things,  and  those  of  the  greatest  importance,  sufficiently 
clear  and  mtelligible  at  all  times,  so  there  may  be  some  things 
not  well  understood  at  one  time,  which  afterwards  are  cleared  up 
by  farther  inquiry,  or  a  more  diligent  search,  or  by  comparing 
predictions  witn  events?  Or,  may  not  things  which  are  revealed 
to  us  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  so,  yet  have  some 
things  attending   them,    the  manner  of  which  we    are   not   able 
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clearly  to  explain  and  understand  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  of  many 
important  points  of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  relating  to 
the  providence  and  attributes  of  God,  the  divine  eternity,  immen- 
sity, omniscience,  the  creation  of  the  world,  &c.  ?  And  must  we 
reject  what  we  do  understand,  and  the  great  usefulness  of  which 
we  clearly  apprehend,  because  there  is  something  relatmg  to  it 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  conceive  ! 

As  to  the  objections  he  makes  against  some  particular  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  as  unintelligible  and  absurd,  or  at  least  as  absolutely 
useless,  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  strange  and  unfair  represent- 
ation he  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  them.  Thus  he  supposes 
Christians  to  maintain  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  ''an  original, 

uncompounded,  immaterial,  and  pure  spirit,  should,  like  one  of  the 
derived, compounded,  material,  human  species,  have  a  Son."*  As 
if  Christians  understood  God's  having  a  Son,  in  the  same  gross, 
literal,  and  carnal  sense  in  which  one  man  begets  another. 

He  pronounces,  that  "the  supposed  satisfaction  for  sin  by  Christ's 
**death  is  a  doctrine  entirely  repugnant  to  reason,  and  as  such  ought  to 
**  be  rejected  with  scorn. *'*f  Mr.  Chubb  has  passed  the  same  censure 
upon  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  absurd  light  in  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  represent  it,  conceraing  which  see  before.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  our  redemption  and  reconciliation  through  the  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  taught  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  worthy  of  God,  and 
of  an  excellent  tendency. 

He  mentions  another  doctrine,  which  he  owns  to  be  intelligible 
enough,  but  represents  it  as  good  for  nothing,  and  as  of  no  more 
consequence  to  the  world  in  general,  than  there  being  a  burning 
mountain  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  an  advantage  to  the  people  of 
of  England.  And  he  thinks  "  it  is  greatly  improbable,  tnat  God 
''should  especially  interpose  to  acquaint  the  world  with  what  mankind 
*'would  do  altogether  as  well  without. "J  The  doctrine  he  here  refers 
to  is  that  of  God*s  judging  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  this, 
lightly  considered,  is  a  noble  part  of  the  gospel  scheme,  and  capable 
or  being  improved  to  the  most  excellent  purposes.  It  renders  the 
whole  harmonious  and  consistent,  in  that  the  same  glorious  and  divine 
Person  by  whom  God  made  the  world,  and  by  whom  as  the  great  in- 
strument he  carried  on  his  gracious  designs  for  recovering  mankind 
from  their  ruinous  and  lost  estate,  is  appointed  to  be  the  judge  of  all 
men,  and  dispenser  of  future  retributions.  And  what  farther  shews 
the  propriety  of  appointing  Christ  to  be  the  judge  is,  that  this  is  the 
last  perfective  act  of  the  kmgdom  and  dominion  committed  to  him  as 
Mediator,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reward  of  his  amazing  hu- 
miliation and  self-abasement,  and  of  his  unparalleled  obedience  and 
sufferings  in  our  nature,  incompliance  with  his  heavenly  father's  will. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  nothing  can  be  fuller  of  comfort  to 
good  men,  than  that  the  benevolent  Saviour  of  mankind  will  judge  the 
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world  in  the  father's  name ;  since  it  yields  a  satisfactory  proof,  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  judgment  should  be  conducted,  not 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  unallayed  justice,  but  with  great  equity, 
so  as  to  make  all  proper  allowances  for  human  weakness  and  infirmity, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  unbiassed  truth  and  rigliteousness.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to  strike  an  awe  inio 
the  impenitent  rejecters  of  the  divine  grace  and  goodness,  to  consider 
that  they  must  be  accountable  to  that  Lord  and  Saviour  whom  they 
rejected  and  despised.  What  a  mighty  enforcement  must  it  give  to 
his  authority  and  laws,  that  he  himself  shall  call  us  to  an  account 
as  to  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  those  laws,  and  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  fulfil  his  own  glorious  promises  to  them  that  believe  and 
obey  him,  and  to  execute  his  awful  threatenings  against  the  finally 
impenitent  and  disobedient. 

There  are  several  other  things  he  repeats  which  are  urged  by  almost 
every  deistical  writer,  and  which  1  have  had  occasion  frequently  to 
mention,  such  as  the  contradictory  interpretations  put  on  several 
missaecs  of  Scripture,  different  translations,  errors  of  transcribers,  See. 
JBut  that  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress  upon  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  Christians.  He  speaks  of  the  abominable  wickedness  thai 
has  rode  triumphant  in  the  Christian  world :  and  that ''  the  Americans 
''  have  too  much  reason  to  consider  the  coming  of  Christians  and 
"  Christianity  among  them  as  the  greatest  evil  and  curse  that  ever 
''  befel  them.**'  But  if  professed  Christians  have  made  religion  a 
cover  for  their  ambition,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  Christianity  is  not  ac«> 
countable  for  this.  And  whosoever  considers  the  best  accounts  of 
the  Americans  before  Christianity  came  among  them ;  their  gross 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  their  human  sacrifices,  and  the  abominable 
vices  and  customs  which  prevailed  among  them,t  must  be  sensible, 
that  if  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus,  as  taught  in  the  gospel  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  had  been  published  and  received  among  them  in  its 
genuine  purity  and  simplicity,  it  would  have  been  the  happiest  thing 
that  could  have  befallen  them;  and  the  greatest  fault  is,  that  little 
care  has  been  taken  to  instruct  them  and  the  other  heathen  nations, 
in  the  true  Christian  religion  as  delivered  in  the  holy  Scriptures* 
Notwithstanding  the  corruptions  so  complained  of  in  the  Christian 
world,  it  is  undeniable,  that  what  there  is  of  knowledge  and  true 
religion  among  men,  is  principally  where  Christianity  is  professed. 
But  if  all  were  true  that  is  pretended  concerning  the  depravity 
of  those  that  call  themselves  Christians,  it  would  only  prove, 
that  they  are  very  much  fallen  from  the  religion  they  profess,  but 
not  that  Christianity  itself  is  false,  or  was  not  originally  from  God. 
Whilst  it  can  be  shewn,  as  it  may  be  with  the  utmost  evidence, 
that  considered  in  itself,  and  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  of 
the  most  excellent  tendency,  and  that  the  uniform  design  of  its 
doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenines,  is  to  promote  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  and  to  reclaim  men 
from  vice  and  wickedness ;   it  is  certainly  very  unreasonable  and 
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unfair  to  make  Christianity  answerable  for  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions it  condemneth.  If  every  thing  must  be  rejected  which  hath 
been  abused,  government  and  civil  polity,  knowledge  and  literature, 
religion,  liberty,  and  reason  itself,  must  be  discarded. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  tract  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is,  that  the  author  will  not  allow  that  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity  properly  belong  to  it  all,  or  make  any  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  He  pretends,  that  Christian  divines,  in  order  to  render 
Christianity  amiable,  have  decked  her  with  the  graceful  ornameftts  of 
moral  precepts;  whereas  in  Christianity  the  moral  precepts  are  but 
borrowed  ware,  the  pro[)erty  of  the  deists,  and  as  much  distinguished 
from  Christianity,  as  Christianity  is  from  Mahometanism.  Thus 
he  hath  found  out  an  admirable  expedient  to  strip  Christianity  of 
what  hath  been  hitherto  esteemed  one  of  its  principal  glories.  The 
holy  and  excellent  precepts  which  the  great  Author  of  our  religion 
taught  and  enjoined  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  enforce  which  by 
the  most  weighty  and  important  motives  was  one  great  design  of  his 
and  his  apostles'  ministry,  do  not,  it  seems,  belong  to  Christianity  at 
all.  Moral  precepts,  according  to  this  writer,  make  no  part  of  divine 
revelation,  and  of  the  scheme  of  religion  delivered  in  the  Gospel ; 
though  to  clear  and  shew  them  in  their  just  extent,  and  enforce  them 
by  a  divine  authority,  and  by  the  most  prevailing  motives,  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  ends  for  which  a  divine  revelation  could  be 
given  to  mankind.  Supposing,  which  was  really  the  case,  that  the 
world  was  sunk  into  an  amazing  darkness  and  corruption,  there  was 
nothing  that  was  more  wanted  than  to  have  a  pure  system  of  morals, 
containing  the  whole  of  our  duty  with  respect  to  God,  our  neighbours, 
and  ourselves,  delivered,  not  as  the  opinions  of  wise  men  and  philo- 
sophers, but  as  the  laws  of  God  himself,  and  enforced  by  ail  the 
sanctions  of  a  divine  authority,  and  by  all  the  charms  of  a  divine 
grace  and  goodness.  This  is  what  hath  been  done  by  the  Christian 
revelation ;  and  its  great  usefulness  to  this  purpose,  and  the  need  the 
world  stood  in  of  it,  is  excellently  represented  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Reasonableness  of  Chrislianiti/f*  quoted  at  large  by  Dr.  Benson  in 
his  remarks  on  this  pamphlet,  who  very  justly  observes,  that  this 
great  man  had  fully  obviated  before-hand  all  that  the  author  of  Deism 
J'airli/  Slated  hath  advanced  on  this  subject. 

The  last  argument  he  urgeth  against  the  Christian  revelation  is 
drawn  from  its  not  having  been  universally  spread  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. I  shall  not  say  any  thing  here  to  this  objection,  which  hath 
been  often  repeated  and  answered.  It  had  been  particularly  insisted 
upon  by  Dr.  Tindal,  and  was  fully  considered  in  the  answers  that 
were  made  to  him.  Some  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  the  observations 
on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme.  And  it  may  be  observed,  as  Mr.  Chubb 
himself  seems  to  think,  that  no  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  it ; 
and  he  will  not  take  upon  him  to  afErm,  that  the  non-universality  of 
a  revelation  is  a  just  objection  against  its  divinity .f 

Soon  after  Deism  fairly  Siated,  &c.  appeared,  Dr.  Benson  pub- 
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lished  aiiimad versions  upon  it^  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Reason- 
ableness of  Christiauili/  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  London,  1746: 
To  which  there  is  added  an  appendix,  in  which  he  soHdly  vindicates 
the  arguments  he  had  offered  in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
8cc.  against  the  exceptions  of  this  writer,  and  charges  him  not  only 
with  false  reasonings,  but  with  gross  misrepresentations.  The  same 
charge  is  urged  against  him  in  a  tract  published  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Capel  Berrow,  though  without  his  name,  intitled,  Deism  not  con" 
sistent  with  the  Religion  of  Nature  and  Reason  ;— "  wherein  are  ob- 
*'  viated  the  most  popular  objections  brought  against  Christianity, 
^  those  especially  which  are  urged  by  a  moral  pliilosopher,  in  a  late 
"extraordinary  pamphlet,  styled  Deism  fairly  Stated,  and  fully  Kiw- 
"dicatedj  in  a  letter  to  a  friend — London,  1/51."  There  were  other 
answers  to  Deism  fairly  Stated,  which  I  have  not  seen.  I  shall  con- 
clude my  reflections  upon  it  with  observing,  that  this  pamphlet  fur- 
nishes remarkable  instances  to  verify  the  observation  i  haa  occasion 
to  make  before*  concerning  the  unfair  conduct  of  the  deistical  writers, 
and  the  strange  liberties  they  take  in  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  the 
Christian  writers  whom  they  quote. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  attempt 
made  against  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the  late  Lord 
Bolingbroke*s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Histori/.  In  some 
of  these  letters  he  hath  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  subvert  the  credit 
of  the  scripture  histoiy ;  but  the  method  he  has  made  use  of  to  this 
purpose  seems  not  to  be  well  chosen,  nor  consistent  with  itself.  A 
principal  reason  which  his  Lordship  produces  to  invalidate  the  credit 
and  authority  of  the  old  Testament  history  is,  that  the  Greeks  were 
not  acquainted  with  It ;  and  that  their  accounts,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  do  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given 
of  it  in  Scripture.  And  yet  he  himself  has  taken  great  pains  to  shew 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  fabulous  writers,  and  that  their  accounts, 
of  ancient  times,  either  with  regard  to  other  nations,  or  their  own, 
are  not  to  be  depended  on :  and  accordingly  he  hath  let  us  know, 
that  if  they  had  perfectly  agreed  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures,  he  would  have  had  very  little  regard  to  them,  and 
would  not  have  looked  upon  this  to  be  any  argument  of  their  truth. 
Many  learned  writers  have  produced  testimonies  from  heathen  authors, 
tending  to  strengthen  some  remarkable  passages  in  the  scripture  his- 
tory. This  his  Lordship  finds  great  fault  with,  and  chargeth  it  as  a 
most  partial  and  absurd  conduct  to  admit  the  testimony  of  the  heathen 
writers,  if  they  happen  at  any  time  to  agree  with  the  scripture  ac- 
counts, and  to  reject  their  testimony  when  against  them.  But  if  the 
matter  be  fairly  weighed,  there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  very 
reasonable:  for,  considering  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  heathens 
against  the  Jews,  whose  whole  religion  and  policy  were  so  opposite 
to  tlieirs,  it  is  evident  that  no  great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  what 
they  say  against  them,  and  their  history ;  and  yet  if  any  thing  be 
found  in  their  writings,  which  tendeth  to  confirm  the  facts  recorded 
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in  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  it  is  just  to  take  advantage  of  this ; 
since  it  is  plain  this  could  not  be  owing  to  a  favourable  preposses- 
sion towards  the  Jews,  or  their  histories,  but  to  the  force  of  truth, 
or  to  some  traditions  which  they  looked  upon  as  authentic.  For 
though  the  testimonies  are  not  much  to  be  regarded,  when  they 
are  to  the  prejudice  of  those  for  whom  they  have  a  declared 
aversion,  yet  the  testimony  of  enemies  in  favour  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  known  to  be  enemies,  has  been  always  looked  upon  to  be 
of  great  weight. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  Scripture  history,  his  Lordship  has 
thought  fit  to  repeat  what  had  been  often  mentioned  by  the  writers 
on  thiat  side :  That  the  Jewish  sacred  books  were  lost  in  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  that  there  have  been  such  corruptions  and  alter- 
ations in  the  copies,  that  there  can  be  no  dependence  upon  them  ; 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  Gospels  having  been  written  in  the 
apostolic  age ;  that  they  were  not  distinguished  from  the  spurious 
gospels ;  that  there  had  been  formerly  evidence  against  Christi- 
anity, but  that  it  was  destroyed  ;  that  the  Christian  clergy,  through 
whose   hands   the   Scriptures   have  been  transmitted  to  ns,  were 

Suilty  of  numberless  frauds  and  corruptions  :  and  that  the  many 
ifferences  among  Christians  about  the  sense  of  Scripture  show, 
that  it  is  absolutely  uncertain  ;  and  that  there  is  now  no  certain 
standard  of  Christianity  at  all.  These  and  other  objections,  which 
his  Lordship  hath  displayed  with  no  small  ostentation,  I  shall  not 
here  take  any  particular  notice  of,  having  considered  and  obviated 
them  in  the  Refiections  on  Lord  BoliNgbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study 
and  Use  of  History y  especially  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Christianity 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  at  London,  8vo.  1753.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher 
published  A  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes^- 
tament,  in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Lord  Bolinghroke  : 
in  which  he  hath  both  detected  and  exposed  several  mistakes  his 
Lordship  had  fallen  into  with  respect  to  other  ancient  aathors 
whom  he  cites,  and  hath  vindicated  the  sacred  writinscs  acrainst  the 
attempts  made  in  those  Letters  to  invalidate  their  credit  and  divine 
authority. — These,  with  Mr.  Harvey's  Remarks  on  Lord  Boling* 
brokers  Letters,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  History  of  the  Old  Tes^ 
iament,  are  the  only  answers  I  have  seen  to  his  Lordship's  Letters 
on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History.  But  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  return  to  this  noble  Lord,  who  afterwards,  in  his  posthu- 
mous works,  appeared  still  more  openly  against  the  Christian  cause^ 
and  even  against  what  have  been  hitherto  accounted  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  natural  religion. 
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Mr.  Hume,  a  sobtle  and  ingvoiouB  Writer,  bat  eitremelj  iceptical  and  fond  of  Noveltj. 
— He  proposes  to  free  Metaphysics  from  that  Jargon  and  Ohscuritj  which  has  served 
cmlj  m  a  Shelter  to  Superstition  and  Error. — His  Doctrine  concerning  the  Relation 
of  Casae  and  Effect  examined. — He  declares,  that  the  Knowledge  of  this  Relation  is 
of  the  highest  Importance,  and  that  all  our  Reasons  concerning  Matter  of  Fact  and 
Ezperienoe,  and  concerning  the  Existence  of  an  j  Being,  are  founded  upon  it. — Yet 
fae  Beta  himself  to  show,  that  there  is  no  real  Connexion  between  Cauae  and  Effect, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  certain,  nor  even  probable,  reaaoning  from  the  one  to  the 
other. — Reflections  upon  the  great  Abaurditj  and  pernicious  Coosequencea  of  this 
Scheme — The  Inconsistencies  this  Writer  hath  fallen  into. 

Sir, 

I  NOW  send  you  some  observations  upon  Mr.  Hume,  an  ingeni- 
ous writer,  who  hath  lately  appeared  against  the  Christian  cause, 
and  that  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  something  new  in  it, 
and  different  from  what  others  had  written  before  him,  especially 
in  what  he  calls  his  Philosophical  Essays  concerning  Human  Un^ 
derstanding.  The  second  edition  of  this  book,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  which  is  what  I  have  now  before  me,  was  published  in 
London,  1750.  This  gentleman  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
subtle  writer,  of  a  very  metaphysical  genius,  and  has  a  neat  and 
agreeable  manner  of  expression.  But  it  is  obvious  to  every  judi- 
cious reader,  that  he  hath,  in  many  instances,  carried  scepticism  to 
an  unreasonable  height ;  and  seemeth  everywhere  to  afreet  an  air 
of  making  new  observations  and  discoveries.  His  writings  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  calculated  rather  to  amuse,  or  even  con- 
found, than  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  understanding ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  things  in  them,  which  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  natural,  as  well  as  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  revealed,  religion. 
This  appeareth  to  me  to  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  character 
of  his  Philosophical  Essays :  and  vou  will,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same 
ofMnion,  when  you  have  considered  the  remarks  I  now  send  you. 

If  we  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  these  Essays,  from  the  account 
he  himself  is  pleased  to  give  of  them,  and  of  his  intention  in  writ- 
ing them,  our  notion  of  them  would  be  highly  to  their  advantage* 
Having  taken  notice  of  the  abstractedness  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, ne  says,  that  he  has,  ^*  in  the  following  Essays,  '^  endeavoured 
to  throw  some  light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty  has 
hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant.''  He  pro- 
poses **  to  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different  species  of  philo- 
sophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquii'v  with  clearness,  and  truth 
with  novelty ;"  and  Uiinks  'Mt  will  be  happy,  if,  reasoning  in  this 
easy  manner,  he  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  abstruse 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  served  hitherto  only  as  a  shelter 
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to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity  and  error/**  He  under- 
takes to  "  banish  all  that  jargon,  which  has  so  long  taken  posses- 
sion of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  drawn  such  disgrace  upon 
them."+  And  after  having  represented  all  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy y  and  all  common  theories^  as  extremely  defect  ive^  he  pro- 
mises to  '^  avoid  all  jargon  and  confusion,  in  treating  of  such  subtle 
and  profound  subjects.'*^; 

That  part  of  these  Essays,  which  I  shall  first  take  notice  of,  and 
which  is  indeed  of  a  very  uncommon  strain,  and  seems  to  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  many  of  those  extraordinary  things  which  he 
afterwards  advances,  is  what  he  proposes  to  consider,  p.  47,  Sf  seq,  ; 
where  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  a  subject  worthy  curiosity,  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us  of  any 
real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  present  testimony  of 
our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memory."  He  observes,  that 
"this  part  of  philosophy  has  been  little  cultivated  either  by  the 
ancients  or  moderns  :"  but  though  it  is  difficult,  it  may  be  '*  useful, 
by  destroying  that  implicit  faith  and  credulity,  which  is  tljc  bane 
of  all  reasoning  and  free  inquiry. "§  After  such  a  pompous  profes- 
sion, one  would  be  apt  to  expect  something  extremely  deserving 
of  our  attention.  Let  us  therefore  examine  into  his  scheme,  that 
we  may  know  what  it  really  is ;  and  then  our  way  will  be  clear 
to  make  the  necessary  remarks  upon  it. 

He  observes,  that  **  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  necessary 
to  the  subsistence  t)f  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  con- 
duct in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  With- 
out this,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends, 
nor  employ  our  rational  powers  either  to  the  producing  of  good, 
or  avoiding  of  evil."||  And,  accordingly,  he  expressly  declares, 
that  '^  if  there  be  any  relation,  any  object,  which  it  imports  us  to 
know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of  cause  and  effect :  on  this  we  found 
all  our  reasonings,  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  experience ;  and 
by  this  alone  we  retain  any  assurance  concerning  objects,  that  are 
removed  from  the  present  testimony  of  our  memory  and  senses  :*' 
and  that  "  the  existence  of  any  Being  can  only  be  known  by  argu- 
ments from  its  cause,  or  its  effect."**  It  appeareth  then,  that  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  know 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Let  us  now  see  what  instruction 
he  gives  us  with  regard  to  that  relation. 

He  absolutely  denies,  that  this  relation  can  possibly  be  known 
a  prioriy  and  asserts,  that  it  entirely  arises  from  experience  iff  that 
it  is  this  only  "  that  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from 
that  of  another. '^:{:;{:  But  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  show 
thai  experience  cannot  furnish  a  reasonable  foundation  for  such  an 
inference.     He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  arguments 

*  Philosophical  Euoys,  p.  18,  19.'  t  Ibid.  p.  27, 28. 

I  Ibid.  p.  97,  106,  107.  $  Ibid.  p.  47,  48,  49. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  89,  90.  ••  Ihid.  p.  123,  '258. 
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from  experience  can  at  best  only  be  probable ;  but  he  will  not 
allow  even  this  in  the  present  case :  he  sets  himself  to  prove,  that 
*'  not  so  much  as  any  probable  arguments  can  be  drawn  from  cause 
to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause:'**  that  ^Hhe  conjunction  of  the 
effect  with  tiie  cause  is  entirely  arbitrary,  not  only  in  its  first  con- 
ception, a  priori,  but  after  it  is  suggested  by  experience  :'*f  that, 
^'indeed,  in  fact,  we  infer  the  one  from  the  other;  but  that  this 
is  iK>t  by  a  chain  of  reasoning;  nor  is  there  any  medium  which 
may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference. :{:  The  only 
ground  of  such  an  inference  is,  the  supposed  resemblance  between 
the  past  and  future :  but  that  it  is  impossible  any  argument  from 
experience  should  prove  that  resemblance:  and  yet  if  there  be  not 
such  a  resemblance,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can  give 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.^^§  He  positively  asserts,  that  ^^we 
know  only  by  experience  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,  without 
being  ever  able  to  comprehend  anything  like  connexion  between 
them."||  And  he  frequently  observes,  that  the  connexion  is  only 
in  our  own  thoughts  or  conceptions,  not  in  the  things  themselves  ; 
and  resolves  the  conjunction  between  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  wholly  into  custom  ; 
that  it  is  a  ^'  customary  connexion  in  the  thought  or  imagination  be- 
twixt one  object,  and  its  usual  attendant;'***  that  custom,  he 
always  calls  a  habit  rt\'  SLud  represents  it  as  owing  to  a  repetition 
of  acts;  at  other  times,  he  ascribes  it  to  an  instinct,  or  mechanical 
tendency,  and  represents  it  as  a  necessary  aci  of  the  mind,  and 
infallible  in  its  operations :%%  yet  afterwaras,  speaking  of  the  same 
.  custom  or  instinct,  he  says,  that,  like  other  instincts,  it  may  be 
fallacious  and  deceitfuL%% 

The  great  argument  he  produces,  and  upon  which  he  lays  the 
greatest  stress,  to  show  that  we  can  have  no  certainty  in  our  con- 
clusions concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  nor  reason 
from  one  to  the  other,  is,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  that  connexion 
which  unites  the  effect  to  the  cause,  'or  of  the  force,  power,  or 
energy,  in  the  cause,  which  produces  the  effect ;  nor  consequently, 
any  medium  whereby  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  He 
sets  himself  particularly  to  show,  that  neither  external  objects  give 
us  the  idea  of  power,  nor  reflections  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  II II 

If  what  our  author  offers  on  this  head  had  been  only  to  display 
the  subtlety  of  bis  metaphysical  genius,  and  show  how  little  we  are 
able  distinctly  to  explain  the  manner  even  of  those  things  of  which 
we  have  the  greatest  certainty,  we  should  have  allowed  him  to 
amuse  himself,  and  his  readers,  with  a  little  philosophical  play. 
But  what  he  here  advances,  concerning  cause  and  effect,  power 
and  connexion,  he  makes  the  foundation  of  conclusions  relating 
to  matters  of  great  importance, — 

• 

*  PhiloMphical  Bmyi,  p.  69,  63.    t  Ibid.  p.  53, 54.  X  Ibid.  p.  60,  61. 
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Ha  nugcB  seria  ducunt  •" 


In  mala— 

By  endeavouring  to' destroy  all  reasoning  from  causes  to  effects, 
or  from  effects  to  causes,  and  not  allowing  that  we  can  so  much 
as  probably  infer  the  one  from  the  other,  by  arguing  either  a  priori, 
or  from  experience,  he  subverts,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  very 
foundation  of  those  reasonings,  that  are  drawn  from  the  effects 
which  we  behold  in  the  frame  of  the  universe,  to  the  existence  of 
one  supreme,  intelligent,  all-powerful  cause ;  and  accordingly  we 
shall  find  that  he  himself  afterwards  applies  this  principle  to  this 
very  purpose.  Another  use  that  he  makes  "of  this  doctrine  con- 
cerning cause  and  effect  is,  what  we  would  not  have  expected  from 
it,  to  confound  all  difference  between  physical  and  moral  causes  ; 
and  to  show  that  the  latter  have  the  same  kind  of  causality  with 
the  former.  This  is  the  purport  of  his  eighth  essay,  which  is  con- 
cerning liberty  and  necessity  :*  though  if  he  argued  consistently, 
he  must  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  in  nature  as  tiecessity, 
or  necessary  connexion ;  or  that  there  is  either  physical  or  moral 
cause  at  all. 

You  will  scarce  expect,  that  I  should  enter  upon  a  laborious 
confutation  of  so  whimsical  a  scheme,  though  proposed  to  the 
world  with  great  pomp,  and  represented  by  the  author  himself  as 
of  vast  importance.  1  shall  content  myself  with  making  some  ge- 
neral observations  upon  it. 

And  first,  whereas  this  writer  frequently,  throughout  these  essays, 
lays  a  mighty  stress  upon  experience,  as  the  great  guide  of  human 
life,  and  the  only  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge,  especially 
with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects,  he  here 
plainly  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  can  be  no  argument  from 
experience  at  all ;  nor  can  any  reasonable  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
it :  for  he  will  not  allow,  that  argument  can  be  drawn  or  inference 
made  from  experience,  but  what  is  founded  on  the  supposed  rela- 
tion or  connexion  betwixt  cause  and  effect.  If  therefore  there  be 
no  relation  or  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  at  all,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  it  is  the  whole  design  of  his  reasoning  on 
this  subject  to  shew,  then  all  certainty  of  experience,  all  proof 
from  it,  entirely  fail ;  all  experience,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
becomes  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion,^ 

Secondly,  Another  remark  I  would  make  upon  Mr.  Hume's  way 
of  ai*guing  is,  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  and  which 
is  contrary  to  truth  and  reason,  viz.  that  we  cannot  have  any  reason- 
able certainty  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  !,or  that  it  really  is,  when  we 
cannot  distinctly  explain  the  manner  of  it,  or  how  it  is.  The  sum 
of  his  argumentation,  as  I  have  already  hinted  with  relation  to  cause 
and  effect,  is,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  any  such  thing  as  power 
or  energy,  because  we  cannot  conceive  or  explain  precisely  wherein 
it  consists,  or  how  it  operates.  But  this  is  a  very  fallacious  way  of 
reasoning.       Though  we  cannot  metaphysically  explain  the  manner 

*  Philosopbical  Essajs,  p.  129,  and  seq.  t  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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in  which  the  cause  operateth  upon  the  effect,  yet  we  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  sure  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  them ;  and  that 
where  there  are  certain  effects  produced,  there  are  powers  correspon- 
dent or  adequate  to  the  production  of  those  effects.  The  mina,  in 
such  cases,  when  it  sees  an  effect  produced,  is  led,  by  a  quick  and 
undoubted  process  of  reasoning,  to  acknowledge  that  there  must  be 
a  cause  which  hath  the  power  of  producing  it;  or  else  we  must  say, 
that  it  is  produced  without  any  cause  at  all,  or  that  nothing  in  nature 
hath  any  power  of  producing  it ;  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  absurdi- 
ties. He  urgeth,  that  *^  it  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a 
power,  we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause,  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect.'*  And  then  he  asks,  ''Do  we 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and 
die  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the 
other  ?"*  But  certainly  we  may  know,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  cause  which  produceth  the  effect,  though  we  cannot  distinctly 
explain  what  that  circumstance  in  the  cause  is,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  produce  it.  We  must  not  deny,  that  there  is  in  the 
mind  a  power  of  raising  up  ideas,  and  recalling  them,  and  fixing 
the  attention  upon  them,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  this  is 
done.  The  argument  Mr.  Hume  offers  to  prove,  that  we  can  have 
no  assurance  of  the  reality  of  force  or  power,  viz.  because  we  can- 
not distinctly  conceive  or  explain  how  it  operateth,  would  equally 
prove,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  any  ideas  at  all,  because 
we  cannot  well  explain  the  nature  of  an  ideas,  or  how  it  is  formed 
in  the  mind.  He  himself,  on  another  occasion,  observes  against 
Malebranche,  and  the  modem  Cartesians,  who  deny  all  power  and 
activity  in  second  causes,  and  ascribe  all  to  God ;  that  ''  we  are 
indeed  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate  upon  one 
another;  and  so  we  are  of  the  manner  or  force  by  which  the  mind, 
even  the  supreme  mind,  operates,  either  on  itself  or  on  body. 
Were  our  ienorance  therefore  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  any 
thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that  principle  of  refusing  all  energy 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  to  the  grossest  matter.^'f  He 
here  seems  to  censure  it  as  a  wron^  way  of  arguing,  to  deny  that 
a  thing  is,  because  we  cannot  distmctly  conceive  the  manner  how 
it  is ;  or  to  make  our  ignorance  of  any  thing  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  it ;  and  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  his  own  reasoning 
against  power  or  causality,  force  or  energy,  depends  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  indeed,  by  comparing  the  several  parts  of  his  scheme, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to* apprehend,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to 
deny  all  force  and  energy,  and  all  power  whatsoever,  in  the  Su- 
preme as  well  as  in  secondary  causes;  or  at  least  to  represent  it  as 
very  uncertain.  I  think  this  gentleman  would  have  done  better 
to  nave  said,  as  a  late  ingenious  author  of  his  own  country,  ''  We 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  power ;  we  see  evidently  that  there  must 
be  such  a  thing  in  nature ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  acts,  nor 
what  connects  the  proJucing  cause  with  the  produced  effect.*'  Che- 
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valid'  Ramsay^s  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  vol.  i. 
p.  109. 

Thirdly,  A  third  remark  is,  that  many  of  our  author's  arguings 
on  this  subject  are  contrary  to  the  most  evident  dictates  of  common 
sense.     Such  is  that,  where  he  asserts,  that  not  so  much  as  a  pro- 
bable argument  can  be  drawn^  in  any  case,  from  experience,  con- 
cerning the  connexion  betwixt  cause  and  effect ;  or  from  whence 
we  may  conclude^  that  from  a  similar  cause  we  may  expect  similar 
effects.*     Thus,  e.  g.  according  to  his  way  of  reasoning,  it  cannot 
so  much  as  probably  be  concluded  from  experience,  that  if  a  quan- 
tity of  dry  gunpowder  be  laid  in  any  place,  and  Are  be  applied  to 
it,  it  will  cause  an  explosion  ;  or  that  if  it  hath  such  an  effect  to- 
day, a  like  quantity  of  powder,  the  same  way  circumstanced,  will 
Eroduc    the  same  effect  to-morrow.     No  probable  reason  can  be 
rought  to  show,  that  that  which  has  had  the  effect  in  thousands 
of  instances  in  time  past,  will,  though   all  circumstances  appear 
perfectly  similar,  have  the  same  effect  in  time  future.     He  grants, 
mdeed,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  mind  is  determined  to  draw  the 
inference  ^  yet  he  asserts,  that  the  understanding  has  no  part  in 
the  operation.     But  surely,  when,  from  observation  and  experience, 
we  come  to  know  and  jucfge  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the 
understanding  may  justly  draw  a  probable  argument  or  conclusion, 
that  from  such  and  such  causes,  so  circumstanced,  such  effects  will 
follow.     This  inference  is  perfectly  rational.     And  it  is  a  strange 
way  of  talking,  that,  even  from  a  number  of  uniform  experiments, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  probably  iufer  a  connexion  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  the  sensible  qualities  and  the  secret  powers. 
The  reason  he  gives,  is,  that  **  if  there  be  any  suspicion,  tnat  the 
course  of  nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rule  for 
the  future,  experience  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.^'-t* 
But  is  the  probability  of  a  thing  destroyed,  according  to  any  way 
of  reasoning  allowed  hitherto,  because  it  is  barely  possible  it  may 
happen  otherwise,  though  there  are  ten  thousand  to  one  against  it  t 
Mr.  Hume  elsewhere,  when  arguing  against  miracles,  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  there  is  a  constant  uniformity  in  the  course  of 
nature,  never  to  be  violated  ;  but  here,  in  order  to  show,  that  no 
probable  reason  can  be  brought  from  experience,  concerning  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  he  supposes,  that  there  may  be  a 
suspicion  that  the  course  of  nature  may  change.     Thus  this  gen- 
tleman knows  how  to  assume  and  alter  principles,  as  best  suits  his 
own   present  convenience.     Reason  leadeth  us  to  conclude,  that 
the  course  of  nature  is  the  appointment  and  constitution  of  that 
most  wise  and  powerful  Being,  who  made  the  world,  and  settled 
that  law  and  order  which  he  judged  fittest  and  properest;  and 
then  reason  leadeth  us  also  to  conclude,  that,  except  in  very  ex- 
traordinary cases,  the  same  order  will  continue ;  and  extraordinary 
cases  do  not  hinder  the  probability  of  the  ordinary  course.     So 
that  reason  affords  a  proper  medium  for  a  probable  conclusion  con- 
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cerniDg  what  effects  are  to  }^  expected.  He  afErms,  indeed,  that 
all  inferences  of  this  kind  are  only  the  effects  of  custom  or  habit, 
not  of  reasoning.*  But  why  is  custom  or  habit  here  mentioned 
in  opposition  to  reason,  or  as  exclusive  of  it?  May  they  not  both 
concur  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  often  go  together,  and  mutually 
strengthen  one  another.  Custom  alone,  witnout  reason,  is  often 
not  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  in  this  case  reason  gives  its  suffrage ; 
and,  in  all  arguings  in  experimental  philosophy,  reason  argues  from 
similar  causes  to  similar  effects.  It  is  by  reason  we  draw  those 
inferences,  and  the  inferences  are  rational.  It  must  not  be  said, 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  reasoning  at  all ;  but  that  the  reason- 
ing is  often  so  obvious,  that  it  carries  conviction  by  the  very  con 
stitution  of  the  human  mind,  which  naturally  acquiesceth  in  it  as 
satisfactory.  It  seems  evident,  that  the  great  Author  of  our  being 
hath  formed  our  minds,  so  as  to  reason  in  this  manner;  and  he 
would  not  have  done  this,  if  it  had  not  been  both  of  great  use  in  hu- 
man life  to  make  such  inferences,  and  if  there  were  not  a  real 
foundation  for  it  in  the  nature  of  things.  This  writer  himself 
owns,  that  "  none  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  will  ever  pretend  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  experience,  or  to  reject  that  great  guide 
of  human  life :  but  he  thinks  it  may  be  allowed  a  philosopher  to 
have  so  much  curiosity  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  na- 
ture, which  gives  this  weighty  authority  to  experience. f"  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  philosophy  by 
the  specimen  this  gentleman  hath  given  of  it  in  this  instance, 
many  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  and 
even  opposition,  oetween  philosophy  and  common  sense ;  that  what 
is  so  obvious  and  apparent  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  man- 
kind, that  he  is  a  fool  and  a  madman  who  doubts  of  it,  yet  in  phi- 
losophy is  not  so  much  as  probable. 

Another  instance,  in  wtiich  our  author^s  scheme  is  not  very 
reconcilable  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  is,  that  he  says, 
that  ^'though  we  learn,  by  experience,  the  frequent  conjunction o( 
objects,  yet  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  connexion 
between  them  ;  and  that  there  appears  not  in  all  nature  any  thin&p 
like  connexion^  conceivable  by  us  ;  all  events  are  entirely  loose  and 
separate  ;  one  event  follows  another ;  but  we  never  observe  any  tie 
betwixt  them  ;  they  seem  conjoined,  but  never  connected. ";{:  But 
it  is  evident,  that  in  many  cases  we  have  a  distinct  idea  of  con- 
junction or  contiguity,  as  in  a  heap  of  sand  ;  and  of  connexion, 
as  betwixt  cause  and  effect ;  and  the  connexion  in  this  case  is  not 
merely  in  our  thoughts,  as  this  gentleman  is  pleased  to  represent 
it;  but  this  very  connexion  in  our  thoughts  is  founded  on  a  con- 
nexion which  we  perceive  in  the  things  themselves.  They  are  not 
connected  at  cause  and  effect,  because  we  think  them  so ;  but  we 
perceive  them  to  be  connected,  because  we  find  they  are  so :  nor 
is  this  owing  merely  to  a  custom  or  habit  in  our  minds,  but  there 
is  in  nature  a  real  mundation  for  it. 

*  Philosophical  Essavs,  p.  73,  74,  &  pauim.  t   Ibid.  63,  6G. 
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Fourthly,  Another  remark  which  ^curs  to  me  upon  consider* 
ing  Mr.  Hume's  scheme,  is,  that  he  hath  fallen  into  several  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  a  man  who  argueth  against  common  sense,  however  subtle 
and  ingenious  he  may  otherwise  be,  should  also  be  inconsistent  with 
himself.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  passages  in  which  he 
representeth  experience  as  uncertain,  and  that  not  so  much  as  a 
probable  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  yet  in  his  sixth  essay; 
which  is  concerning  probability ^  he  shews  that  experience  may  not 
only  furnish  probable  conclusions,  but  what  he  calls  proofs ;  which 
he  explains  to  be  such  arguments  from  experience,  as  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  opposition*.  And  he  frequently  speaks  of  experience 
in  very  high  terms,  as  a  certain  guide.  Again,  in  several  passages 
above  referred  to,  he  expressly  declares,  that  in  making  experimental 
conclusions,  there  is  no  place  for  reasoning  ;  that  the  inference  in 
this  case  is  entirely  owing  to  custom,  and  the  understanding  has  no 
part  in  it ;  and  yet  he  elsewhere  owns,  that  there  is  great  scope  of 
reasofiifig  in  inferences  of  this  kind  from  observation  and  experience ; 
and  that  not  only  men  greatly  surpass  the  inferior  animals  in  this 
way  of  reasoning,  but  that  one  man  very  much  excels  another.-f 
And  he  declares,  that  "  all  our  reasonings  are  founded  on  a  species 
of  analogy ;  where  the  causes  are  entirely  similar,  the  analogy  is 
perfect ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
conclusive;";):  though  he  had  said,  that  '^  it  is  impossible  that  any 
arguments  from  experience  can  prove  such  a  resemblance."  §  An- 
other inconsistency,  which  may  be  observed  in  Mr.  Hume's  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  is,  that  though  he  represents  the  connexion 
betwixt  cause  and  effect  to  be  only  a  connexion  in  our  thoughts,  not 
in  the  things  thcmselves,||  yet  he  asserts,  that  *'  there  is  a  kind  of 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  our  ideas  ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which 
the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts 
and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  train  with 
other  works  of  nature  ;"**  where  he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
a  real  connexion  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  which  the  connexion  in 
our  minds  correspondeth.  The  general  strain  of  his  arguing  in 
several  of  his  essays,  seems  to  be  designed  to  prove,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  cause 
or  causal  connexion  in  the  universe ;  yet  he  says,  ^'  it  is  universally 
allowed  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  of  its  existence ;  and 
that  chance  is  a  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real  power  which 
has  any  where  a  being  in  nature." ft  Here  he  falls  into  the  com- 
mon way  of  speaking,  that  every  thing  which  existeth  must  have  a 
cause  of  its  existence;  otherwise  we  must  acknowledge  the  opera- 
tion of  chance.  And  he  observes,  tliat  '^  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance  in  the  world.**  j:j:    Causes  therefore  must  be  acknowledged, 

• 
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though  we  cannot  explain  the  manner  of  their  causality.     And  he 
himselfy  in  reckoning  up  the  principles  of  the  connexion  of  our  ideas, 
distinctly  mentions  resemblancey  contiguity y  and  causation ;  and  this 
last  he  makes  to  be  the  roost  common   and    useful   of  all;*  and 
yet,  in  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  he  really  leaves  no  place  for 
causation,  distinct  from  similarity  or  resemblance,  and  contiguity.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  as  another  instance  of  his  inconsistency,  that  he 
frequently  makes  power  and  necessary  connexion  the  san)c  thing ; 
and  argues,  that  if  there  be  any  connexion  between  cause  and  effect 
at  all.  It  must  be  a  necessary  one  ;  for  that  cannot  be  called  a  cause, 
that  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  effect;*!'  and  yet,  in  his 
Essay  on  liberty  and  tiecessity,  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
motives  upon  the  mind,  he  saith,  that,  '^  as  this  influence  is  usually 
conjoined  with  the  action,  it  must  be  esteemed  a  cause,  and  be 
looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  the  necessity  which  we  would  esta- 
blish ;'' t  where  he  plainly  supposeth,  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
notion  ox  a  cause,  that  it  is  infallibly  and  always  connected  with  the 
effect;  but  that  it  is  sufficient^  if  it  be  usually  joined  with  it.     And 
to  the  same  purpose,  he  saith,  that ''  all  causes  are  not  conjoined  to 
their  usual  effects,  with  like  constancy  and  uniformity.*' §     Indeed, 
his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  though  seemingly  built 
upon  the  scheme  he  had  advanced  in  his  foregoing  Essays,  with 
relation  to  cause  and  effect,  is  really  not  reconcileable  to  it.     In  all 
his  reasonings  in  these  Essays,  concerning  cause  and  effect,  he  had 
argued,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  necessary  connexion,  or  in- 
deed any  connexion  at  all,  betwixt  cause  and  effect;  and  upon  this 
scheme,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  necessity  either  in  physical  or  nioi*al 
causes.     And  yet  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  he  plainly 
argues  upon  the  supposition  of  a  real  connexion ;  though  he  will 
only  call  it  a  conjunction  betwixt  cause  and  effect.     And  he  all 
along  supposeth  the  influence  of  causes^  and  the  power  of  motives ; 
and  that  a  necessity  must  be  acknowledged  in  moral  as  well  as 
physical  causes.     He  would  have  us  to  begin  the  question  concern- 
ing Liberty  and  Necessity,  not  '^  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  but  by  examining  the  operations  of  body,  and  of  brute  unin- 
telligent matter."  ||     And  with  regard  to  this,  he  observes,  that  "  it 
is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  actuated 
by  a  necessary  force  ;  and  that  every  effect  is  so  precisely  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  and  energy  of  its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in 
such  particular  circumstances,  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  its  cause  \^^**  and  he  expressly  asserteth,  that ''  the  con- 
junction betwixt  motives  and  voluntary  actions,  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  as  that  betwixt  the  cause  and  effect,  in  any  part  of  nature.^'ff 
Thus  we  see,  that  he  can  acknowledge  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
connexion  betwixt  them,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  take  advantage  of 
this^  for  overthrowing  the  liberty  of  human  actions.     And  he  con- 
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eludes  the  Essay^  with  taking  notice  of  the  objection  which  might 
be  raised  against  what  he  had  advanced,  viz,y  that  '^  if  voluntary 
actions  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  necessity  with  the  opera- 
tions of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre- 
ordained and  pre-determined,  reaching  from  the  origmal  cause  of 
all,  to  every  single  volition  of  every  human  creature.  While  we  act, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  acted  upon.  There  is  no  contingency  any- 
where in  the  universe,  no  indifferency,  no  liberty.'^  This  objection 
he  putteth  very  strongly;*  and  jret  I  cannot  see,  that,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  he  had  advanced  in  the  foregoing  Essays,  there  can 
be  any  just  foundation  for  it;  for  if  there  be  only  a  mere  conjunc- 
tion of  events,  but  no  causal  influence,  it  cannot  be  said,  that, 
whilst  we  act,  we  are  acted  upon.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
acted  upon,  nor  is  there  any  power,  force,  or  energy  in  nature.  All 
events  are  loose,  separate,  and  unconnected,  and  only  follow  one  an- 
other without  connexion ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  continued 
chain  of  necessary  causes  at  all.  This  would  be  the  proper  answer, 
according  to  the  principles  he  had  laid  down,  if  he  had  thought 
those  principles  would  bear.  But  he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  msJce 
use  01  it ;  but,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  scheme,  seems  here  to 
admit  a  chain  of  necessary  causes,  physical  dnd  moral,  in  order  to 
load  Providence  ;  and  plamly  represents  the  objection  as  unanswer- 

able.t 

Thus  I  have  considered,  pretty  largely,  our  author's  extraordinary 

scheme ;  and  the  observations  that  have  been  made  may  help  us  to 
judge  of  this  gentleman's  character  as  a  writer,  whether  it  deserveth 
all  the  admiration  and  applause,  which  he  himself,  as  well  as  others, 
have  been  willing  to  bestow  upon  it.  We  may  see,  by  what  hath 
been  observed,  how  far  he  hath  answered  what  he  had  prepared  the 
reader  to  expect,  clearness  and  precision^  in  his  way  ot  treating 
these  curious  and  sublime  subjects.  He  had  particularly  proposed, 
with  regard  to  power,  foree,  and  energy,  *'  to  fix,  if  possible,  the 
precise  meaning  of  these  terms ;  and  thereby  remove  part  of  that 
obscurity  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in  this  species  of  philo- 
sophy." f 

What  Mr.  Hume  hath  ofiei*ed,  concerning  cause  and  effect,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  lord  Bolingbroke's  posthu- 
mous works,  which  I  shall  mention  on  this  occasion.  ''  Wnatever 
knowledge,"  saith  his  lordship,  ^'  we  acquire  of  apparent  causes,  we 
can  acquire  none  of  real  causality,  or  that  power,  that  virtue,  what- 
ever it  be,  by  which  one  being  acts  on  another,  and  becomes  a 
cause.  We  may  call  this  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
different  effects  of  it;  but  to  know  it  iii  its  first  principles,  to  know 
the  nature  of  it,  would  be  to  know  as  God  himself  knows  ;  and 
therefore  this  will  be  always  unknown  to  us,  in  causes  that  seem  to 
be  most  under  our  inspection,  as  well  as  in  others  that  are  the  most 
remote  from  it."  And  he  represents  those  "philosophers  as  ridicu- 
lous, who,  when  they  have  discovered  a  real  actual  cause,  in  its 

*  Philosophical  £s8ajft.  p.  157, 158.  f  Ibid.,  p.  162.  %  Ibid.,  p.  101,  102. 
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effects,  by  the  phaenomena,  reject  it,  because  they  cannot  conceive 
its  causality^  nor  assign  a  sufficient  reason  why  and  how  it  is.*** 
This  may  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  Mr.  Hume  ;  but  what  is  more  to 
be  wondered  at,  he  hath  in  effect  passed  a  censure  upon  himself. 
He  indeed  gives  a  high  encomium  on  sceptical  philosophy^  in  the 
beginning  of  his  sixth  Essay  ;  that  '^  every  passion  is  mortified  by 
it^  but  toe  love  of  truth ;  and  that  passion  never  is,  nor  can  bie 
carried  to  too  high  a  decree.  It  is  surprising  therefore^  that  this 
philosophy,  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  must  be  harmless  and 
innocent,  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much  groundless  reproach  and 
obloqujr."f  But  afterwards,  in  his  twelfth  Essay,  which  is  of  the 
academical  or  sceptical  philosophy,  he  gives  no  advantageous  notion 
of  scepticism.  He  says,  that  **  the  grand  scope  of  all  the  inquiries 
and  disputes  of  the  sceptics  is,  to  destroy  reason  by  ratiocination 
and  argument."!  And,  speaking  of  the  sceptical  objections  against 
the  relation  of  cause  ana  effect,  he  saith,  that  ^*  while  the  sceptic 
insists  upon  these  topics,  he  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy 
all  assurance  and  conviction  ;'*  and  then  he  adds,  that  **  these  argu- 
ments might  be  displayed  at  a  greater  length,  if  any  durable  good 
or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to  result  from  them. 
For,''  saith  he,  '^  here  is  the  chief,  and  roost  confounding  objection 
to  excessive  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever  be  expected 
from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vigour."^  And  he  had 
said,  that  '^nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in 
the  end,  over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever  ;"||  and  if  so,  1 
think  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  any  abstract  reasoning  which  is 
contrary  to  toe  plam  voice  of  nature  ought  to  be  rejected  as  false 
and  trifling,  and  of  no  real  use  or  service  to  mankind. 

But  it  were  well,  if  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  said  of  our 
author's  excessive  scepticism  were,  that  it  is  trifling  and  useless.  It 
will  soon  appear,  that,  as  he  hath  managed  it,  it  is  of  a  pernicious 
tendency  ;  but  you  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  enough  hath 
been  said  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  oddities,  for  the  present. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  Lord  BoliDgbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  541.  f  Philosophical  Essaji,  p.  70. 
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experience."*  This  is  a  specirnen  of  the  use  our  author  would  make 
of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  the  preceding  essays.  He 
had  represented  experience  as  the  only  foundation  of  our  knowledge 
with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects :  that  it 
is  by  experience  alone  that  we  know  the  relation  of  cause  and^ffect: 
and  he  nad  also  asserted,  that  not  so  much  as  a  probable  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  experience  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause.  I  shall  not  add  any 
thin^  here  to  what  was  offered  in  my  former  letter  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity, the  confusion,  and  inconsistency  of  these  principles.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  this  very  writer,  who  had  represented  all  argu- 
ments drawn  from  experience,  with  relation  to  cause  and  effect,  as 
absolutely  uncertain,  yet  makes  it  an  objection  against  the  argument 
from  the  course  of  nature  to  an  intelligent  cause,  that  the  subject 
lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  What  the 
meaning  of  this  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend.  It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that  we  do  not  know  by  experience  the  whole  course  of 
nature ;  yet  enough  of  it  falls  within  tne  reach  even  of  human  ob- 
servation and  experience,  to  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for  inferring 
from  it  a  supreme  intelligent  cause.  In  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  Cometh  under  our  notice  and  observation,  we  may  behold 
such  illustrious  characters  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  as  de- 
termine us,  by  the  most  natural  way  of  reasoning  m  the  world,  to 
acknowledge  a  most  wise,  and  powerful,  and  benien  Author  and 
Cause  of  the  Universe.  The  inference  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  but  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  that  offereth  to  the 
human  mind.  But  perhaps  what  the  author  intends  by  observing, 
that  this  subject  lies  entirehj  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience^ 
is  this :  that  notwithstanding  the  admirable  marks  of  wisdom  and 
design  which  we  behold  in  the  course  of  nature  and  order  of  things, 
we  cannot  argue  from  thence  to  prove  a  wise  and  intelligent  Cause 
of  the  universe,  or  that  there  was  any  wisdom  employed  in  the 
formation  of  it,  because  neither  we,  nor  any  of  the  human  race, 
were  present  at  the  making  of  it,  or  saw  how  it  was  made.  This 
must  De  owned  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning,  and  I 
believe  you  will  easily  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  attempt  a  confutation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hume,  after  having  argued  thus  in  the  person  of  his  Epicu- 
rean friend,  comes  in  the  conclusion  of  this  essay  to  propose  another 
argument  as  for  himself.  ''  I  much  doubt,"  saith  he, ''  whether  it 
be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its  effect,  or  to  be  of 
so  singular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel,  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other : 
and  were  an  efifect  presented  which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could 
not  be  comprehenaed  under  any  known  species,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  could  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 

*  Plukwophical  Esgays,  p.  124. 
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Observations  on  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  concerning  a  particular  Providence  and  a  future 
State — His  Attempt  to  shew,  that  we  cannot  justly  argue  from  the  Course  of  Nature 
to  a  particular  intelligent  Cause,  because  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  lleach 
of  human  Experience,  and  because  God  is  a  singular  Cause,  and  the  Universe  a  sin- 
gular Effect ;  and  therefore  we  csnnot  argue  by  a  Comparison  with  any  other  Cause, 
or  any  other  Effect — His  Argument  examined,  whereby  he  pretends  to  prove,  that, 
since  we  know  God  only  by  the  Effects  in  tl)«  Works  of  Nature,  we  can  judge  of  his 
Proceedings  no  farther  than  we  can  now  see  of  them,  and  therefore  cannot  infer  any 
Rewards  or  Punishments  beyond  what  are  already  known  by  Experience  or  Obserra- 
tion — ^The  Usefulness  of  believing  future  Retributions  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  that  the  contrary  Doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  good  Policy. 

Sir, 

It  appears  from  what  was  observed  in  my  former  letter,  that  few 
writers  have  carried  scepticism  in  philosophy  to  a  greater  height 
than  Mr.  Hume.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  those  thinors  in  his 
writings  that  seem  to  be  more  directly  and  immediately  designed 
against  religion.  Some  part  of  what  he  calls  his  Philosophical 
Essays  concerning  Human  Understandings  manifestly  tends  to  sub- 
vert the  very  foundations  of  natural  religion,  or  its  most  important 
principles.  Another  part  of  them  is  particularly  levelled  against 
the  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  former  is  what  I  shall  first  consider,  and  shall  therefore  exa- 
mine the  eleventh  of  those  essays,  the  title  of  which  is  concerning  a 
particular  Providence  and  a  future  state,  Mr.  Hume  introduces 
what  he  offers  in  this  essay  as  sceptical  paradoxes  advanced  by  a 
friend,  and  pretends  by  no  means  to  approve  of  them.  He  proposes 
some  objections  as  from  himself,  to  his  friend's  way  of  arguing,  but 
takes  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  his  friend  a  superi- 
ority in  the  argument ;  and  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  his  essay 
are  directly  proposed  in  his  own  person.  The  essay  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  one  seems  to  be  designed 
against  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  one  supreme  intelligent  cause  of 
the  universe ;  the  other,  which  appears  to  be  the  main  intention  of 
the  essay,  is  particularly^  levelled  against  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewaras  and  punishments. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  former,  because  it  comes  first  in  order  to 
be  considered,  though  it  is  not  particularly  mentioned  till  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  essay.  He  observes,  in  the  person  of  his  Epi- 
curean friend,  that ''  while  we  argue  from  the  coui*se  of  nature,  and 
infer  a  particular  intelligent  cause,  which  at  first  bestowed  and  still 

e reserves  order  in  the  universe,  we  embrace  a  principle  which  is 
oth  uncertain  and  useless."    The  reason  he  gives  why  it  is  uncer- 
tain is,  **  because  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
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experience."''^  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  use  our  author  would  make 
of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  the  preceding  essays.  He 
had  represented  experience  as  the  only  foundation  of  our  knowledge 
with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects :  that  it 
is  by  experience  alone  that  we  know  the  relation  of  cause  and^ffect: 
and  he  nad  also  asserted,  that  not  so  much  as  a  probable  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  experience  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause.  I  shall  not  add  any 
thing  here  to  what  was  offered  in  my  former  letter  to  show  the  al>- 
surdity,  the  confusion,  and  inconsistency  of  these  principles.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  this  very  writer,  who  had  represented  all  argu- 
ments drawn  from  experience,  with  relation  to  cause  and  effect,  as 
absolutely  uncertain,  yet  makes  it  an  objection  against  the  argument 
from  the  course  of  nature  to  an  intelligent  cause,  that  the  subject 
lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  What  the 
meaning  of  this  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend.  It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that  we  do  not  know  by  experience  the  whole  course  of 
nature ;  yet  enough  of  it  falls  within  tne  reach  even  of  human  ob- 
servation and  experience,  to  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for  inferring 
from  it  a  supreme  intelligent  cause.  In  that  part  of  the  universe 
which  cometh  under  our  notice  and  observation,  we  may  behold 
such  illustrious  characters  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  as  de- 
termine us,  by  the  most  natural  way  of  reasoning  m  the  world,  to 
acknowledge  a  most  wise,  and  powerful,  and  benien  Author  and 
Cause  of  the  Universe.  The  inference  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  but  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  that  ofiereth  to  the 
human  mind.  But  perhaps  what  the  author  intends  by  observing, 
that  this  subject  lies  entirehj  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience, 
is  this :  that  notwithstanding  the  admirable  marks  of  wisaom  and 
design  which  we  behold  in  the  course  of  nature  and  order  of  things, 
we  cannot  argue  from  thence  to  prove  a  wise  and  intelligent  Cause 
of  the  universe,  or  that  there  was  any  wisdom  employed  in  the 
formation  of  it,  because  neither  we,  nor  any  of  the  human  race, 
were  present  at  the  making  of  it,  or  saw  how  it  was  made.  This 
must  De  owned  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reasoning,  and  I 
believe  you  will  easily  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  attempt  a  confutation 
of  it 

Mr.  Hume,  after  having  argued  thus  in  the  person  of  his  Epicu- 
rean friend,  comes  in  the  conclusion  of  this  essay  to  propose  another 
argument  as  for  himself.  **  I  much  doubt,"  saith  he, ''  whether  it 
be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its  effect,  or  to  be  of 
so  singular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel,  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other : 
and  were  an  efifect  presented  which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could 
not  be  comprehended  under  any  known  species,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  could  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 

*  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  fi4. 
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cause.     If  experience,  and  observation,  and  analogy,  be  indeed  the 
only  guides  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature, 
both  the  effect  and  cause  must  bear  a  similarity  and  resemblance  to 
other  effects  and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found 
in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other/'*     Mr.  Hume 
leaves  it  to  his  friend's  reflections  to  prosecute  the  consequences  of  this 
principle,  which,  he  had  hinted  before,  might  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature  to  be  insisted  on.     The  ailment,  as 
he  hath  managed  it,  is  indeed  sufficiently  obscure  and  perplexed ; 
but  the  general  intention  of  it  seems  to  be  this ;  that  all  our  ar- 
guings  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause,  proceed  upon 
analogy,  or  the  comparing  similar  causes  with  similar  effects.  Where 
therefore  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  singular  cause,  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  (though  he  much  doubts  whether  there  can  be  a  cause  of 
so  singular  a  nature),  and  a  singular  effect,  there  can  be  no  arguing 
from  the  one  to  the  other ;  because  in  that  case  we  cannot  argue  by 
a  comparison  with  any  other  cause,  or  any  other  effect.     Except, 
therefore,  we  can  find  another  world  to  compare  this  with,  and  an 
intelligent  cause  of  that  world,  we  cannot  argue  from  the  effects  in 
this  present  world  to  an  intelligent  cause :  i.  e.  we  cannot  be  sure 
there  is  one  God,  except  we  can  prove  there  is  one  other  God  at 
least ;  or  that  this  world  was  formed  and  produced  by  a  wise  intelli- 
gent cause,  unless  we  know  of  another  world  like  this,  which  was 
also  formed  by  a  wise  intelligent  cause,  and  perhaps  not  then  neither : 
for  he  seems  to  insist  upon  it  that  there  should  be  many  instances  of 
such  causes  and  effects  being  conjoined  with  each  other,  in  order  to 
lay  a  proper  foundation  for  observation,  experience,  and  analogy,  the 
only  guides  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature.  He 
immediately  after  observes,  that  '^  according  to  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus,  the  universe,  an  effect  quite  singular  and  unparalleled,  is 
always  supposed  to  be  the  proof  of  a  deity,  a  cause  no  less  singular 
and  unparalleled."     If,  by  calling  the  universe  a  singular  and  unpa- 
ralleled effect,  he  intends  to  signify  that  no  other  universe  has  come 
under  our  observation,  it  is  very  true ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  cannot  argue  /rom  the  evident  marks  of  wisdom  and  design 
which  we  may  observe  in  this  universe  that  we  do  know,  because 
we  do  not  know  any  thing  of  any  other  universe.     This  grand  uni- 
versal system,  and  even  that  small  part  of  it  that  we  are  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with,  comprehendeth  such  an  amazing  variety 
of  phtenomena,  all  which  exhibit  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of 
admirable  wisdom,  power,  and  diffusive  goodness,  that  one  would 
think  it  scarce  possible  for  a  reasonable  mmd  to  resist  the  evidence. 
But  such  is  this  subtle  metaphysical  gentleman's  way  of  arguing  in 
a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  ob- 
vious to  any  man  of  plain  understanding.     It  is  of  a  piece  with 
what  he  had  advanced  before,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cause 
or  effect  at  all,  nor  can  any  probable  inference  be  drawn  from  the 
one  to  the  other ;  than  which,  as  hath  been  already  shown,  nothing 

*  PhilfMophicil  Eanyi,  p.  t32,  f  33. 
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can  be  more  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  reason  of  ail 
mankind. 

The  other  thing  observable  in  this  essay,  and  which  seems  to  be 
the  principal  intention  of  it,  relateth  to  the  proof  of  a  providence 
and  a  future  state.     He  introduces  his  friend  as  putting  himself  in 
the  place  of  Epicurus,  and  making  an  harangue  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  as  inno- 
cent and  salutary  as  those  of  any  other  philosophers.    The  course 
of  his  reasoning  or  declamation  is  this :  that  ^*  tne  chief  or  sole  ar- 
gument brought  by  philosophers  for  a  Divine  existence  is  derived 
from  the  order  of  nature ;  where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelli- 
gence and  design,  that  they  think   it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its 
cause,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  unguided  force  of  matter:  that 
this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  effects  to  causes ;  and  that  when  we 
infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we  must  proportion  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  c}ualities,  but  what  are  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect ; 
and.  if  we  ascribe  to  it  farther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  other  effect,  we  only  indulge  the  license  of  conjecture, 
without  reason  or  authority."*     That  therefore  •'  allowing  God  to 
be  the  author  of  the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  follows, 
that  he  possesses  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  be- 
nevolence, which  appears  in  his  workmanship,  but  nothing  farther 
can  ever  be  proved .+    Those  therefore  are  vain  rcasoners,  and  re- 
verse the  orcier  of  nature,  who  instead  of  regarding  this  present  life, 
and  the  present  scene  of  things,  as  the  sole  object  of  their  contem- 
plation, render  it  a  passage  to  something  farther.     The  Divinity  may 
indeed  possibly  possess  attributes  which  we  have  never  seen  ex- 
erted, and  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action,  which  we  cannot 
discover  to  be  satisfied :  but  we  can  never  have  reason  to  infer  any 
attributes,  or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
tliem  to  be  exerted  or  satisfied."     He  asks,  '*  Arc  there  any  marks 
of  distributive  justice  in  the  world  ?**     And  if  it  be  said,  that  *'the 
justice  of  God  exerts  itself  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent,'*  he 
answers, ''  that  we  have  no  reason  to  give  it  any  particular  extent, 
but  only  so  far  as  we  see  it  at  present  exert  itself."|    That  **  indeed 
when  we  find  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  man,  who  is  a  being  whom  we  know  by  experience,  and 
whose  nature  we  are  acquainted  with,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  in- 
ferences concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him,  and  these  in- 
ferences will  all  be  founded  on  experience  and  observation.     But 
since  the  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his  productions,  and  as  a 
single  being  in  the  universe,  not  comprehended  under  any  species  or 
genus,  from  whose  experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can  by 
analogy  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him,  we  can  only  infer  such 
attributes  or  perfections,  and  such  a  degree  of  those  attributes,  as 
is  precisely  adapted  to  the  efiect  we  examine ;  but  farther  attributes 
or  farther  degrees  of  those  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorized  to 
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infer  or  suppose  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning/'  He  adds^  that 
**  the  great  source  of  our  mistakes  on  this  subject  is  this :  we  tacitly 
consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  con- 
clude that  he  will  on  every  occasion  observe  the  same  conduct, 
which  we  ourselves  in  his  situation  would  have  embraced  as  reason- 
able and  eligible ;  whereas  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  analoey  to  reason  from  the  intentions  and  projects  of  men 
to  those  of  a  6ein^  so  different,  and  so  much  superior — so  remote 
and  incomprehensible,  who  bears  less  analogy  to  any  other  being 
in  the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  taper."  He  concludes, 
therefore,  "  that  no  new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religious 
hypothesis :  no  reward  or  punishment  expected  or  dreaded  beyond 
what  is  already  known  by  practice  and  observation."*  This  is  a 
faithful  extract  of  the  argument  in  this  essay,  drawn  together  as 
closely  as  I  could,  without  the  repetitions  with  which  it  aboundeth. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

The  whole  of  his  reasoning  depends  upon  this  maxim,  that  when 
once  we  have  traced  an  effect  up  to  its  cause,  we  can  never  ascribe 
any  thing  to  the  cause  but  wkat  is  precisely  proportioned  to  the 
efiect,  and  what  we  ourselves  discern  to  be  so;  nor  can  we  infer  any 
thing  farther  concerning  the  cause,  than  what  the  effect,  or  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  it,  necessarily  leads  to.  He  had  to  the  same 
fmi'pose  observed,  in  a  former  essay,  that  "  it  is  allowed  by  all  phi- 
osophers,  that  the  effect  is  the  measure  of  the  power."f  But  this 
is  far  from  being  universally  true ;  for  we,  in  many  instances,  clearly 
perceive  that  a  cause  can  produce  an  efiect  which  it  doth  not  actually 
produce,  or  a  greater  effect  than  it  hath  actually  produced.  This 
gentleman's  whole  reasoning  proceeds  upon  confounding  necessary 
and  free  causes ;  and  indeed  he  seems  not  willing  to  allow  any  dis- 
tinction between  them,  or  that  there  are  any  other  but  necessary 
and  material  causes.!  A  necessary  cause  acts  up  to  the  utmost  of 
its  power,  and  therefore  the  effect  must  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
it.  But  the  case  is  manifestly  difierent  as  to  free  and  voluntary 
causes.  They  may  have  a  power  of  producing  efi'ects  which  they 
do  not  actually  produce;  and,  as  they  act  from  discernment  and 
choice,  we  may,  in  many  cases,  reasonably  ascribe  to  them  farther 
views  than  what  we  discern  or  discover  in  their  present  course  of 
action.  This  author  himself  owns,  that  this  may  be  reasonably 
done  with  respect  to  man,  whom  we  know  by  experience,  and  whose 
nature  and  conduct  we  are  acquainted  witn ;  but  denies  that  the 
same  way  of  arguing  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  Deity.  But 
surely,  when  once  we  come  from  the  consideration  of  his  works  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  self-existent  and  absolutely  perfect  Being,  we 
may,  from  the  nature  of  that  self-existent  and  absolutely  perfect 
cause,  reasonably  conclude,  that  he  is  able  to  produce  certain  effects 
beyond  what  actually  come  under  our  present  notice  and  observatioOi 
and  indeed  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  doth  not  imply  a  contradic- 
tion. This  universe  is  a  vast,  a  glorious,  and  amazing  system,  com- 
prehending an  infinite  variety  of  parts ;  and  it  is  but  a  small  part 
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of  it  that  comes  under  our  more  immediate  notice.  But  we  know 
enough  to  be  convinced,  that  it  demonstrateth  a  wisdom  as  well  as 
power  beyond  all  imagination  great  and  wonderful:  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  the  same  concerning  those  parts  of  the  universe  that 
we  are  not  acquainted  with.  And  for  any  man  to  say,  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  any  degree  of  wisdom  or  power  to  Ood, 
but  what  is  exactly  proportioned  to  that  part  of  the  universal  frame 
which  comes  under  our  own  particular  observation,  is  a  very  strange 
way  of  arguing !  The  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God, 
as  appearing  in  our  part  of  the  system,  are  so  strikmg,  that  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  any  man,  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  obstinate  prejudice,  can  refuse  to  submit  to  their  force: 
and  yet  there  are  many  phenomena,  the  reasons  and  ends  of  which 
we  are  not  at  present  able  to  assign.  The  pro[)er  conduct  in 
such  a  case  is,  to  believe  there  are  most  wise  reasons  for  these 
things,  though  we  do  not  now  discern  those  reasons,  and  to 
argue  from  the  uncontested  characters  of  wisdom  in  things  that  we 
do  know,  that  this  most  wise  and  powerful  agent,  the  author  of 
nature,  hath  also  acted  with  admirable  wisdom  in  those  things,  the 
designs  and  ends  of  which  we  do  not  know.  It  would  be  wrong 
therefore  to  confine  the  measures  of  his  wisdom  precisely  to  what 
appeareth  to  our  narrow  apprehensions,  in  that  part  of  his  works 
which  falleth  under  our  immediate  inspection.  This  was  the  great 
fault  of  the  Epicureans,  and  other  atheistical  philosophers,  who, 
judmng  by  their  own  narrow  views,  urged  several  things  as  proofs 
of  the  want  of  wisdom  and  contrivance,  which,  upon  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  nature,  furnish  farther  convincing  proofs  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  Former  of  all  things. 

In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  his  goodness,  there  are  nqmber* 
less  things  in  this  present  constitution,  which  lead  us  to  regard  him 
as  a  most  benign  and  benevolent  Being.  And  therefore  it  is  highly 
reasonable  that,  when  we  meet  with  any  phenomena  which  we  can- 
not reconcile  with  our  ideas  of  the  divine  goodness,  we  should  con- 
clude that  it  is  only  for  want  of  having  the  whole  of  things  before 
us,  and  considering  them  in  their  connexion  and  harmony,  tnat  thev 
appear  to  us  with  a  disorderly  aspect.  And  it  is  very  just  in  such 
a  case  to  make  use  of  any  reasonable  hypothesis,  which  tendeth  to 
set  the  goodness  of  God  in  a  fair  and  consistent  light. 

The  same  way  of  reasoning  holds  with  regard  to  the  justice  and 
righteousness  of  God  as  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.  We  may 
reasonably  conclude,  from  the  intimate  sense  we  have  of  the  excel- 
lency^ of  such  a  character,  and  the  great  evil  and  deformity  of  in- 
justice and  unrighteousness,  which  sense  is  implanted  in  us  by  the 
author  of  our  being,  and  from  the  natural  rewards  of  virtue,  and 

Sunishment  of  vice,  even  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  that 
e  is  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  vice  and 
wickedness.  Our  author  himself  makes  his  Epicurean  friend  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with 
more  peace  of  mind  and  with  many  other  advantages  above  vice  ;* 
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and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  instances  ob- 
yious  to  common  observation,  in  which  vice  seemeth  to  flourish 
and  prosper,  and  virtue  to  be  exposed  to  great  evils  and  calamities. 
What  is  to  be  concluded  from  this  ?  Is  it  that  because  the  justice 
of  God  here  showeth  itself  only  in  party  and  not  in  its  full  extent 
(to  use  our  author's  expression),  therefore  righteousness  in  God  is 
imperfect  in  its  degree,  and  that  he  doth  not  possess  it  in  the 
full  extent  of  that  perfection,  nor  will  ever  exert  it  any  farther  than 
we  see  him  exert  it  in  this  present  state?  This  were  an  unreason- 
able conclusion,  concerning  a  bein^  of  such  admirable  perfection, 
whose  righteousness  as  well  as  wisdom  must  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
finitely superior  to  ours.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  think  that  this 
present  life  is  only  a  part  of  the  divine  scheme,  which  shall  be  com- 
pleted in  a  future  state. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  the  great  source  of  our  mistakes  on  this 
subject  is,  that  "  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will  on  every  occasion 
observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves  in  his  situation  would 
have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eligible.  Whereas  it  must  evi- 
dently appear  contrary  to  all  rules  of  analogy,  to  reason  from  the 
intentions  and  purposes  o(  men  to  those  of  a  Being  so  different  and 
so  much  superior,  so  remote  and  incomprehensible."*  But  though 
it  were  the  highest  absurdity  to  pretend  to  tie  down  the  infinite  in- 
comprehensible Being  to  our  scanty  model  and  measures  of  actin?, 
and  to  assume  he  will  on  every  occasion  (for  so  our  author  is 
pleased  to  put  the  case)  observe  the  same  conduct  that  we  should 
judge  eligible ;  since  there  may  be  innumerable  things  concerning 
which  we  are  unable  to  form  any  proper  judgmen*^  for  want  of 
having  the  same  comprehensive  view  of  things  that  he  hath ;  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  so  manifest,  that  we  may 
safely  pronounce  concerning  them,  as  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the 
divine  perfections.  And  as  our  own  natures  are  the  work  of  God, 
we  may  reasonably  argue  from  the  traces  of  excellencies  in  our- 
selves to  the  infinitely  superior  perfections  in  the  great  Author  of 
the  universe,  still  takmg  care  to  remove  all  those  limitations  and 
defects  with  which  those  qualities  are  attended  in  us.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Hume  himself  elsewhere  allows  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas.  "  The  idea  of  God,"  saith  he,  "  as  meaning  an  in- 
finitely intelligent,  wise,  and  ^ood  being,  arises  from  reflecting  on 
the  operations  of  obr  own  mmds,  and  augmenting  those  qualities 
of  goodness  and  wisdom  without  bound  or  limit.'*  See  his  PAt- 
hsophical  Essays^  p.  24,  25.  Since  therefore  we  cannot  possibly 
help  regarding  goodness  and  benevolence,  justice  and  righteousness, 
asmecessary  mgredients  in  a  worthy  and  excellent  character,  and 
as  among  the  noblest  excellencies  of  an  intellectual  being,  we  are 
unavoidably  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  eminency  in  the  absolutely  perfect  Bein^,  the 
Author  aDdTOoTemor  of  the  world.     These  are  not  mere  arbitrary 
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suppositions,  but  are  evidently  founded  in  nature  and  reason ;  and 
though  in  many  particular  instances  we,  through  the  narrowness  of 
our  viewSy  cannot  be  proper  judges  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
the  divine  administration^  yet  in  general  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  goodness  and  righteousness  in  God, 
or  any  perfection  in  him  correspondent  to  what  is  called  goodness 
and  righteousness  in  us,  he  will  order  it  so  that  in  the  final  issue  of 
things  a  remarkable  difference  shall  be  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked ;  that  at  one  time  or  other,  and  taking  in  the  whole 
of  existence,  virtue,  though  now  for  a  time  it  may  be  greatly  afflicted 
and  oppressed,  shall  meet  with  its  due  reward  ;    and  vice   and 
wickedness,  though  now  it  may  seem  to  prosper  and  triumph,  shall 
receive  its  proper  punishment.     Since  therefore,  by  the  observation 
of  all  ages,  it  hath  often  happened,  that  in  the  present  course  of 
human  affairs,  good  and  excellent  persons  have  been  unhappy,  and 
exposed  to  many  evils  and  sufferings,  and  bad  and  vicious  men  have 
been  in  very  prosperous  circumstances,  and  have    had   a    large 
affluence  of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  even    to  the  ends  of  their 
lives,  and  that,  as  this  gentleman  himself  elsewhere  expresseth  it, 
**  such  is  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  human  affairs,  that  no  per- 
fect economy  or  regular  distribution  of  happiness  or  misery  is  in 
this  life  ever  to  be  expected  ;"*  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  there  shall   be  a  future  state  of  existence,  in  which  these 
apparent  irregularities  shall  be  set  right,  and  there  shall  be  a  more 
perfect  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  men  according 
to  their  moral  conduct.     There  is  nothing  in  this  way  of  arguing 
but  what  is  conformable  to  the  soundest  principles  of*^  reason^  and 
to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart.     But  though  a  future 
state  of  retributions  in  general  be  probable,  yet  as  many  doubts 
might  still  be  apt  to  rise  in  our  minds  concerning  it,  an  express  re- 
velation from  God,  assuring  us  of  it  in  his  name,  and  more  distinctly 
Eointin^  out  the  nature  and  certainty  of  those  retributions,  would 
e  of  the  most  signal  advantage. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject,  when  I  come  to 
consider  what  Lord  Bolin^broke  hath  more  largely  offered  in  re- 
lation to  it.  At  present  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  though  Mr. 
Hume  seems  to  allow  his  epicurean  friend's  reasoning  to  be  just, 
yet  he  owns,  that ''  in  fact  men  do  not  reason  after  that  manner ;" 
and  that  "they  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief  of  a 
divine  existence,  and  suppose  that  the  deity  will  inflict  punish- 
ments on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appears 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Whether  this  reasoning  of 
theirs^  "adds  he, "  be  just  or  not,  is  no  matter;  its  influence  on 
their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be  the  same.  And  those  who 
attempt  to  disabuse  them  of  such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  good  reasoners,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good 
citizens  and  politicians ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint 
upon  their  passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
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equity  and  society  iri  one  respect  more  easy  and  secure."*  I  think 
it  follows  from  this  by  his  own  account,  that  he  did  not  act  a  wise 
or  good  part,  the  part  of  a  friend  to  the  public  or  to  mankind,  in 
publishing  this  Essay,  the  manifest  design  of  which  is  to  persuade 
men,  that  there  is  no  just  foundation  in  reason  for  expecting  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  at  all.  Nor  is  the  concession  he 
here  makes  very  favourable  to  what  he  addeth  in  the  next  page, 
concerning  the  universal  liberty  to  be  allowed  by  the  state  to  all 
kinds  of  philosophy.  According  td  his  own  way  of  representing 
it,  Epicurus  must  have  been  cast,  if  he  had  pleaded  his  cause 
before  the  people;  and  the  principal  design  of  this  Essay,  which 
seems  to  be  to  show  not  only  the  reasonableness,  but  harmlessness, 
of  that  philosophy,  is  lost ;  for  if  the  spreading  of  those  principles 
and  reasonings  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  policy,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  good  citizens  ;  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  iiee  men  from 
a  strong  restraint  upon  their  passions,  and  to  make  the  infringement 
of  the  laws  of  equity  and  society  more  easy  and  secure:  then  such 
principles  and  reasonings,  according  to  his  way  of  representing  the 
matter,  ought  in  good  policy  to  be  restrained,  as  having  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  the  community. 

There  is  one  passage  more  in  this  Essay  which  may  deserve  some 
notice.  It  is  in  page  230,  where  he  observes,  that  *'  God  discovers 
himself  by  some  famt  traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which  we  have  no 
authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfection.  What  we 
imagine  to  be  a  superior  perfection  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or, 
were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfection,  the  a:scribing  it  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full 
in  his  works,  savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric,  than  of  just 
reasoning  and  sound  philosophy."  The  course  of  nis  arguing  seems 
to  be  this  :  That  it  would  savour  o^  flattery ,  not  oi  sound  reasonings 
to  ascribe  any  attribue  or  perfection  to  God,  which  appears  not  to 
have  been  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works.  And  he  nad  observed 
before,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  the  cause, 
but  what  we  have  antecedently,  not  inferred,  but  discovered  to  the 
full  in  the  effect.'*f  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  according  to  him  we 
ought  not  to  ascribe  any  perfection  to  God,  but  what  is  not  merely 
inferred,  but  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works.  It  is  also  manifest, 
that  according  to  him  there  is  no  attribute  or  perfection  of  the 
Deity  exerted  or  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works;  for  he  had  said 
just  before,  that  he  discovers  himself  only  by  some  faint  traces  or 
outlines.  The  natural  conclusion  from  these  premises  taken  together 
is  plainly  this  :  that  it  would  be  flattery  and  presumption  in  us  to 
ascribe  any  attribute  or  perfection  to  God  at  all.  And  now  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  obligations  the  world  is  under  to  this 
writer.  In  one  part  of  his  Essay  he  makes  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  a  supreme  intelligent  cause 
of  the  universe  ;  and  here  he  insinuates  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
ascribe  any  perfection  or  attribute  to  him  at  all.     And  the  main 

*  Pbilotophioml  Ewayi,  p.  931.  f  Ibid.,  p.  Sff. 
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design  of  the  whole  Essay  is  to  show,  than  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  any  of  his  perfections,  to  make  it  probable  that  there 
shall  be  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  though  he 
acknowledgeth  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  makind  to  believe 
them. 

You  will  not  wonder  after  this,  that  this  gentleman,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  shake  the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  should 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  subvert  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. What  he  hath  offered  this  way  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
future  letters. 


LETTER  XVllL 


An  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  oti  MiracUs — A  Summary  of  the  first  Part  of  that 
Essay,  which  is  designed  to  show,  that  Miracles  are  incapable  of  being  prored  bj 
any  Testimony  or  Evidence  whatsoever — His  main  Principle  examined,  that  Ex- 
perience is  our  only  Guide  in  reasoniug  concerning;  JMatters  of  Fact ;  and  that  Miracles 
being  contrary  (o  the  established  Laws  of  Nature,  there  is  an  uniform  Experience 
against  the  Existence  of  any  Miracle — It  is  shown  that  no  Argument  can  be  drawn 
from  Experience,  to  prove  that  Mirucles  are  impossible,  or  that  they  have  not  been 
actually  wrought — Miracles  not  above  the  Power  of  God,  nor  unworthy  of  his 
Wisdom — Valuable  Ends  may  be  assigned  for  Miracles — They  are  capable  of  being 
proved  by  proper  Testimony — This  applied  to  the  Resurrection  of  Chrisf — And  it  is 
i^own.  that  the  evidence  set  before  us  in  Scripture  is  every  way  sufficient  to  satisfy 
ui  of  the  truth  of  it,  supposing  that  Evidence  to  have  been  really  given  as  (here 
represented. 

Sir, 

I  NOW  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Hume's  celebrated  Kssay  on 
Miracles,  which  is  the  tenth  of  his  Philosophical  Kssay Sy  and  has 
been  mightily  admired  and  extolled,  as  a  masterly  and  unanswerable 
piece.  I  think  no  impartial  man  will  say  so,  that  has  read  the 
ingenious  and  judicious  answer  made  to  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams, 
now  rector  of  Shiewsbuiy.  It  is  entitled,  An  Essaj/  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Harness  Essay  on  Miracles^  by  William  Adams,  M.  A.  That 
which  I  have  by  me  is  the  second  edition,  with  additions,  London, 
1754.  Besides  this,  I  have  seen  a  short  but  excellent  discourse, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rutherforth,  entitled.  The  Credibility  of  Miracles 
defended  against  the  Author  of  the  Philosophical  Essays,  "in  a 
discourse  delivered  at  the  primary  visitation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. — Cambridge,  1751."  These  in  my 
opinion  are  sufficient.  But  since  you  desire  that  I  would  also  take 
a  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay,  I  shall  obey  your  com- 
mands, and  enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  this  boasted  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Hume  introduced!  his  Essay  on  Miracles  in  a  very  pompous 
manner,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  sets  up  in  his  Pnilo- 
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sophical  Essays,  for  teaching  men  better  methods  of  reasoning  than 
any  philosopher  had  done  before  him.  He  had  taken  cai-e  at  every 
turn  to  let  his  readers  know  how  much  they  are  obhgcd  to  him,  for 
throwing  new  Hght  on  the  most  curious  and  sublime  effects,  with 
regard  to  which  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  had  been  extremeii/ 
defective  in  their  researches.  And  now  he  begins  his  Essat/  on 
Miracles  with  declaring,  that  *^  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  dis- 
covered an  argument^  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise  and  learned, 
be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion  ;  and, 
consequently,  will  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures ;  for  so 
long,^  he  presumes,  "  will  the  account  of  miracles  and  prodigies  be 
found  in  all  profane  history/'  * 

This  Essay  consisteth  of  two  parts.  The  first,  which  reacheth 
from  p.  173  to  p.  186,  is  designed  to  show,  that  no  evidence  which 
can  be  given,  however  seemingly  full  and  strong,  can  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  the  truth  and  existence  of  miracles;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  miracles  are,  in  the  nature  of  things^  incapable  cf 
being  proved  by  any  evidence  or  testimony  whatsoever.  The  second 
part  is  intended  to  show,  that  supposing  a  miracle  capable  of  being 
proved  by  full  and  sufficient  evidence  or  testimony,  yet,  in  fact, 
there  never  was  a  miraculous  event  in  any  history  established  upon 
such  evidence.  The  first  is  what  he  seems  principally  to  rely  upon ; 
and,  indeed,  if  this  can  be  proved,  it  wilt  make  any  particular 
inouiry  into  the  testimony  produced  for  miracles  needless. 

The  method  he  makes  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  his  Essay,  to 
show  that  no  evidence  or  testimony  that  can  be  given  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  a  reasonable  assent  to  the  truth  and  existence  of 
miracles,  is  this  :  He  lays  it  down  as  an  undoubted  principle,  that 
experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of 
feet ;  and  at  the  same  time  insinuates,  that  this  guide  is  far  from 
being  infallible,  and  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  and  mistakes.  He 
observes,  that  the  validity  and  credibility  of  humai^  testimony  is 
wholly  founded  upon  experience  :  That  in  judging  how  far  a  testi- 
mony is  to  be  depended  upon,  we  balance  the  opposite*  circum- 
stances, which  may  create  any  doubt  or  uncertainty:  That  the 
evidence  arising  from  testimony  may  be  destroyed,  either  by  the 
contrariety  and  opposition  of  the  testimony,  or  by  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves :  That  when  the  facts  partake  of 
the  marvelloys  and  extraordinary,  there  are  two  opposite  experiences 
with  regard  to  them ;  and  that  which  is  the  most  credible  is  to  be 
preferred,  though  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  credibility,  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  force  of  the  other  which  is  opposed  to  it :  That  this 
oldeth  still  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  miracles,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  experience  being 
our  only  guide,  and  an  uniform  experience  having  established  those 
laws,  there  must  be  an  uniform  experience  against  the  existence  of 
any  miracle ;  and  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  full  and  entire 
proof.    To  suppose,  therefore,  any  testimony  to  be  a  proof  of  a 

« 
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miracle,  is  to  suppose  one  full  proof  for  a  miracle,  opposed  to 
another  full  proof  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  against  it,  m  which 
case  those  proofs  destroy  one  another.  Finally,  that  we  are  not  to 
believe  any  testimony  concerning  a  miracle,  except  the  falsehood  of 
that  testimony  should  be  more  miraculous  than  the  miracle  itself 
which  it  is  designed  to  establish.  He  also  gives  a  hint,  that  as  it  i« 
impossible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  God,  otherwise 
than  from  the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  productions,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  can  effect  miracles,  which  are  contrary  to  all 
our  experience,  and  the  established  course  of  nature ;  and  therefore 
miracles  are  impossible  to  be  proved  by  any  evidence. 

Having  ^ven  this  general  idea  of  this  first  part  of  Mr.  Hume's 
Essay  on  Miracles,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  main  principle,  which  lieth  at  the  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme,  is  this :  that  experience  is  our  only 
** guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact."*  You  will  have 
observed,  from  what  hath  been  remarked  in  my  former  letters,  that 
this  author  brings  up  the  word  experience  upon  all  occasions.  It  is, 
as  he  hath  managed  it,  a  kind  of  cant  term,  proposed  in  a  loose^ 
indeterminate  way,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it, 
or  of  what  this  writer  precisely  intends  by  it.  He  had  declared, 
that  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  come  to  know  the  existence  of 
objects;  that  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  know  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect ;  and  at  the  same  time  had  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  experience  cannot  furnish  so  much  as  even  a  probable 
argument  concerning  any  connexion  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  or  by 
which  we  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He 
had  afterwards  applied  the  same  term,  experience,  to  show  that  no 
argument  can  be  brought  to  prove  the  existence  of  one  supreme 
intelligent  Cause  of  the  universe^  because  this  is  a  subject  that  lies 
entireij/  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience ;  and  that  we  can 
have  no  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retributions,  because  we  know 
no  more  concerning  providence  than  what  we  learn  from  experience 
in  this  present  state.  And  now  he  comes  to  try  the  force  of  this 
formidable  word  against  the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  raise  an 
argument  against  tnem  from  experience. 

%ut  that  we  may  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
as  he  employs  it,  let  us  distinctly  examine  what  sense  it  bears,  as 
applied  to  the  present  question.  In  judging  of  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  he  hath  laid  down,  viz.,  that  experience  is  our  only  guide  in 
reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 
question  we  are  now  upon  properly  relates,  not  to  future  events^  as 
tne  author  seems  sometimes  to  put  it,t  but  to  past  matter  of  fact. 
What  are  we,  therefore,  to  understand  by  that  experience,  which  he 
makes  to  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  them  ?  Is  it 
onr  own  particular  personal  experience,  or  is  it  the  experience  of 
others,  as  well  as  our  own  ?     And  if  of  others,  is  it  the  experience 

*  Philosophical  Etsajs,  p.  17'1.  t  Ibid,  p.  175. 
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of  some  others  only,  or  of  all  mankind  ?  If  it  be  understood  thus, 
that  every  man's  own  personal  observation  and  experience  is  to  be 
his  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  mat.'.ei*s  of  fact,  so  that  no 
man  is  to  believe  anything  with  relation  to  any  facts  whatsoever, 
but  what  is  agreeable  to  what  he  hath  himself  observed  or  known 
in  the  course  of  his  own  particular  experience ;  this  would  be  very 
absurd,  and  would  reduce  each  man's  knowledge  of  facts  into  a 
rery  narrow  compass;  it  would  destroy  the  use  and  credit  of 
history,  and  of  a  great  part  of  experimental  philosophy,  and  bring 
us  into  a  state  of  general  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Or  is  the  word 
experience  to  be  taken  in  a  larger  and  more  extensive  sense,  as  com- 
prehending, not  merely  any  particular  man's  experience,  but  that  of 
others  too  ?  In  this  case  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  experience, 
but  by  testimony.  And  here  the  question  recurs,  Is  it  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  or  of  some  persons  only  ? 
If  the  experience  referred  to  be  the  experience  or  observation  of 
some  persons  only,  or  of  a  part  of  mankmd,  how  can  this  be  de- 
pended on  as  a  certain  guide  ?  For  why  should  their  experience  be 
the  guide,  exclusively  of  that  of  others  l  and  how  do  we  know,  but 
that  many  facts  may  be  agreeable  to  the  experience  of  others,  which 
are  not  to  theirs  ?  But  if  the  experience  refen*ed  to  be  the  experi- 
ence of  all  mankind  in  general,  that  must  take  in  the  experience 
both  of  all  men  of  the  present  age,  and  of  those  in  past  times  and 
ages,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  rule  and  criterion  is  not 
easily  applicable ;  for  will  any  man  say,  that  we  are  to  believe  no 
facts  but  what  are  agreeable  to  the  experience  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  ?  Are  we,  in  order  to  this,  to  take  in  whatsoever  any  man  or 
men,  in  any  age  or  country,  have  had  experience  of?  and  to  judge 
by  this  how  far  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  any  past  fact  or  facts,  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  had  sensible  evidence  ?  Even  on  this 
view  of  the  case,  it  might  probably  take  in  many  facts  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,  and  wnich  have  happened  out  of  the  common 
course  of  thmgs ;  of  which  there  have  been  instances  in  the  expe- 
rience and  observation  of  different  nations  and  ages.  And  at  this 
rate  experience  will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  belief  even  of 
miracles  themselves,  of  which  there  have  been  several  instances 
recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

But  fiarther,  in  reasoning  from  experience,  either  our  own  or  that 
of  others,  concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  considered,  what  it 
is  that  we  propose  to  jud^e  or  determine  by  experience  in  relation 
to  them.  Is  it  whether  these  facts  are  possible,  or  whether  they 
are  probable,  or  whether  they  have  been  actually  done  ?  As  to  the 
possibility  of  facts,  experience,  indeed,  or  the  observation  of  similar 
events  known  to  ourselves  or  others,  may  assure  us  that  facts  or 
events  are  possible,  but  not  that  the  contrary  is  impossible.  Con- 
cerning this,  experience  cannot  decide  anything  at  all.  We  cannot 
conclude  any  event  to  be  impossible,  merely  because  we  have  had 
no  experience  of  the  like,  or  because  it  is  contrary  to  our  own 
observation  and  experience,  or  to  the  experience  of  others ;  for,  as 
this  gentleman  observes  in  another  part  of^his  Essays, ''  the  contrary 
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of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible,  because  it  can  never  imply 
a  contradiction."*     And  again  ne  says,  speaking  of  matters  of  fact, 
**  there  are  no  demonstrative  arguments  in  the  case ;  since  it  implies 
no  contradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature  may  change.'*t     No 
argument,  therefore,  can  be  brought  to  demonstrate  anything  or 
fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  course  of 
our  own  observation  and  experience,  and  that  of  mankind,  provided 
it  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction,  or  provided  there  be  a  power 
capable  of  effecting  it.     Another  thing  to  be  considered,  with  regard 
to  facts,  is,  whether  they  are  probable  :  And  here  experience,  or  the 
observation  of  similar  events,  made  by  ourselves  or  others,  may  be 
of  CTeat  use,  to  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the 
probability  of  past  facts,  or  in  forming  conjectures  concerning  future 
ones.     But  if  the  question  be,  Whether  an  event  has  actually  hap- 
pened, or  a  fact  has  been  done ;  concerning  this,  experience,  taken 
from  an  observation  of  similar  events,  or  the  ordinary  course  of 
causes  and  effects,  cannot  give  us  any  assurance  or  certainty  to 
proceed  upon.     We  cannot  certainly  conclude,  that  any   fact  or 
event  has  been  done,  merely  because  we  or  others  have  had  expe- 
rience or  observation  of  a  fact  or  event  of  a  like  nature ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  conclude  that  such  a  certain  event  hath  not 
happened,  or  that  such  a  fact  hath  not  been  actually  done,  because 
we  have  not  had  experience  of  a  like  action  or  event  being  done,  or 
have  had  experience  of  the  contrary  being  done.     The  rule,  there- 
fore, which  he  lays  down,  of  judging  which  side  is  supported  by 
the  greater  number  of  experiments,  and  of  balancing  the  opposite 
experiments,  and  deducting  the  lesser  number  from  the  greater,  in 
order  to  know  the  exact  force  of  the  superior  evidence,;}:  is  very 
uncertain  and  fallacious,  if  employed  in  judging  whether  matters  of 
fact  have  been  really  done  ;  for  the  fact  referred  to,  and  the  evidence 
attending  it,  may  be  so  circumstanced,  that,  though  it  be  a  fact  of 
a  singular  nature,  and  to  which  many  instances  of  a  different  kind 
may  be  opposed,  we  may  yet  have  such  an  assurance  of  its  having 
been  actually  done,  as  may  reasonably  produce  a  sufficient  con- 
viction in  the  mind.    The  proper  way  of  judging  whether  a  fact  or 
event,  of  which  we  ourselves  have  not  had  sensible  evidence,  hath 
been   actually  done,  is   b]^  competent   testimony.      And    this,   in 
common  language,  is  distinguished  from  experience,  though  this 
writer  artfully  confounds  them. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  we  are  next  to  consider,  viz.,  the  force  of 
human  testimony,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

And  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  arising  from 
human  testimony,  he  observes,  that  *'  there  is  no  species  of  reason- 
mg  more  common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  human  life, 
than  that  derived  from  the  testimony  of  men,  and  the  reports  of 
eye-witnesses  and  spectators."  The  whole  certainty  or  assurance 
arising  from  testimony  he  resolveth  into  what  he  calls  past  ewpe^ 
rience.    That ''  it  is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  obser- 

•  Fbiloiopliieal  Eaiajs,  p.  48.  t  Ibid.  p.  62.  %  Ibid.  p.  176. 
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vation  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  con- 
formity of  facts  to  the  report  of  witnesses."  And  he  mentions,  as 
grounds  of  the  belief  of  human  testimony,  that  ^^  men  have  com- 
monly an  inclination  to  truth,  and  a  sentiment  of  probity ;  that 
they  are  sensible  to  shame  when  detected  in  a  falsehood  ;  and  that 
these  are  qualities  discovered  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature."^  But  he  might  have  put  the  case  much  more  strongly. 
by  observing,  that  human  testimony,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all 
mankind,  may  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  produce  an  infallible 
assurance,  or  an  evidence  so  strong,  that,  as  our  author  expresseth 
it  in  another  case,  none  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would  doubt  of  it. 
It  is  a  little  too  loose  to  say  in  general,  that  it  is  founded  only  on 
past  experience.  It  hath  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  who,  it  is  manifest,  hath 
formed  and  designed  us  to  be  in  numberless  instances  determined 
by  this  evidence,  which  often  comes  with  such  force,  that  we  cannot 
refuse  our  assent  to  it  without  the  greatest  absurdity,  and  putting  a 
manifest  constraint  upon  our  nature.f  Mr.  Hume  himself,  in  his 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  hath  run  a  parallel  between  moral 
and  physical  evidence,  and  hath  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  one 
is  as  much  to  be  depended  on  as  the  other.  He  expressly  saith, 
that ''  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural  and  moral  evidence  link 
together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of  argument,  we  shall  make  no 
BCi-uple  to  alloWf  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from 
the  same  principles.''^: 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  what  our  author  here  observes,  that 
*^  there  are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  all  judgments  of  this  kind ;  and  that  we  must  balance  the  oppo- 
site circumstances  that  create  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  and  when 
we  discover  a  superiority  on  any  side,  we  incline  to  it,  but  still  with 
a  diminution  of  assurance  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antago^ 
nist.*'§  Among  the  particulars  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the 
force  of  any  argument  drawn  from  human  testimony,  he  mentions 
the  contrariety  of  the  evidence,  contradictions  of  witnesses,  their  sus- 
picious character.  Sec. :  and  then  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  ^'  what 
may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  ot  the  fact  attested,  supposing  it  to 
partake  of  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous.*'  He  argueth, 
that  '^  in  that  case  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  testimony  receives 
a  diminution  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less 
unusual.  When  the  fact  attested  is  such  a  one  as  has  seldom  fallen 
under  our  observation,  here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences, 
of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other  as  far  its  force  goes ;  and  the  su- 
perior can  only  operate  upon  the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains." 
This  is  a  plausible,  but  a  very  fallacious  way  of  reasoning.  A  thing 
may  be  very  unusual,  and  yet,  if  confirmed  by  proper  testimony,  its 
being  unusual  may  not  diminish  its  credit,  or  produce  in  the  mind  of 

*  Fhiloiophiosl  K^njs,  {^76,  177.  t  Ditton  on  the  ResaireotioD,  part  t, 
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a  thinking  person  a  doubt  or  suspicion  concerning  it.  Indeed, 
vulgar  minds,  who  judge  of  every  thing  by  their  own  narrow  notions, 
and  by  what  they  themselves  have  seen,  are  often  apt  to  reject  and 
disbelieve  a  thin^,  that  is  not  conformable  to  their  own  particular 
customs  or  experience.  But  wiser  men,  and  those  of  more  enlarged 
minds,  judge  otherwise;  and,  provided  a  thing  comes  to  them  suf- 
ficiently attested  and  confirmed  by  good  evidence,  make  its  being 
unusual  no  objection  at  all  to  its  credibility.  Many  uncommon  facts 
facts,  and  unusual  phsenomena  of  nature,  are  believed  by  the  most 
sagacious  philosophers,  and  received  as  true  without  hesitation,  upon 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  worthy  of  credit,  without  follow- 
ing the  author's  rules,  or  making  their  own  want  of  experience  or 
observation  an  objection  against  those  accounts.  And  upon  this 
dependeth  no  small  part  of  our  knowledge.  Mr.  Adams  hath  very 
well  illustrated  this  oy  several  instances,  and  hath  justly  observed, 
**  that  the  most  uniform  experience  is  sometimes  outweighed  by  a 
single  testimony ;  because  experience  in  this  case  is  only  a  negative 
evidence,  and  the  slightest  positive  testimony  is  for  the  most  part 
an  overbalance  to  the  strongest  negative  evidence  that  can  be  pro- 
duced." » 

Our  author  here  very  improperly  talks  of  a  contest  between  two 
opposite  experiences,  the  one  of  which  destroys  the  other.  For  when 
1  believe  a  thing  unusual,  I  do  not  believe  a  thing  opposite  to  mine 
own  experience,  but  different  from  it,  or  a  thing  of  which  I  have  had 
no  experience ;  though  if  it  were  a  thing  contrary  to  my  own  expe- 
rience, provided  it  were  confirmed  by  sufficient  testimony,  this  is  not 
a  valid  argument  against  its  truth,  nor  a  sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
believing It.  This  gentleman  himself  hath  mentioned  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  in  the  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  believe  the 
^rst  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost.  This  instance,  though 
he  laboureth  the  point  here,  and  in  an  additional  note  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  his  scheme.  He  acknowledgeth, 
that  in  this  case  of  freezing,  the  event  follows  contrary  to  the  rules 
ef  analogy^  and  is  such  as  a  rational  Indian  would  not  look  for. 
The  constant  experience  in  those  countries,  according  to  which  the 
waters  are  always  fluid,  and  never  in  a  state  of  hardness  and  solidity, 
is  against  freezing.  This,  according  to  his  way  of  reasoning,  might 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  drawn  from  constant  experience,  and  the 
uniform  course  of  nature,  as  far  as  they  knew  it  Here  then  is  an 
instance,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  for  men  to  believe  upon  good 
evidence  an  event  no  way  conformable  to  their  experience,  and  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  analogy,  which  he  yet  seems  to  make  the  only 
rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  credibility  and  truth  of 
facts. 

From  the  consideration  of  facts  that  are  unusual,  he  proceeds  to 
those  that  are  miraculous,  which  is  what  he  hath  principally  in  view ; 
and  with 
at  all 


rith  regard  to  these,  he  endeavoureth  to  show  that  no  testimony 
is  to  TO  admitted.     ''  Let  us  suppose,*'  saith  he, ''  that  the  fact 
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which  they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  mira- 
culous ;  and  suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and 
in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case  there  is  proof 
a^inst  proof,  of  which  the  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still  with  a 
diminution  of  its  force  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist."*  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  this  writer  had  in  a  former  essay 
defined  a  proof  to  be  such  an  argument  drawn  from  earperience,  as 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition,f  Admitting  this  definition, 
it  is  improper  and  absurd  for  him  to  talk  o^  proof  against  proof ; 
for  since  a  proof,  according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  or  opposition  ;  where  there  is  a  proper  proof  of  a  fact  there 
cannot  be  a  proper  proof  at  the  same  time  against  it ;  for  one  truth 
cannot  contradict  another  truth.  No  doubt  his  intention  is  to  sig- 
nify that  there  can  be  no  proof  given  of  a  miracle  at  all,  and  that 
the  proof  is  only  on  the  otner  side ;  for  he  there  adds,  "  A  miracle 
is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable 
experience  hath  established  those  laws"  [he  should  have  said,  hath 
discovered  to  us  that  these  are  the  established  laws,  i.  e.,  that  this  is 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature]  "  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
perience can  possibly  be  imagined."  He  repeats  this  again  after- 
ward, and  observes,  that  there  must  be  an  uniform  experience  against 
every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  would  not  merit  the 
appellation  ;  and  as  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there 
is  here  a  direct  and  full  proof  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against 
the  existence  of  any  miracle."  J  He  seems  to  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  force  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  and  therefore  takes 
care  to  put  his  reader  again  in  mind  of  it  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Essay.  '*  'Tis  his  experience  alone,"  saith  lie,  "  which  gives  authority 
to  human  testimony ;  and  His  the  same  experience  that  assures  us  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  When  therefore  these  two  kinds  of  experience 
are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  substract  the  one  from 
the  other.  And  this  substraction  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions 
amounts  to  an  entire  annihilation."  ^  And  it  is  chiefly  upon  this 
that  he  foundeth  the  arrogant  censure,  which,  with  an  unparalleled 
assurance,  he  passeth  upon  all  that  believe  the  Christian  religion, 
that  "  whosoever  is  moved  by  faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a 
continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe 
wnatever  is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experience.*'  It  is  thus  that 
he  concludes  his  Essay,  as  if  he  had  for  ever  silenced  all  the  advocates 
for  Christianity,  and  they  must  henceforth  either  renounce  their 
faith,  or  submit  to  pass  with  men  of  his  superior  understanding  for 
persons  miraculously  stupid,  and  utterly  lost  to  all  reason  and 
common  sense. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  what  there  is  in  this  argument  that  can 
support  such  a  peculiar  strain  of  confidence ;  and  I  believe  it  will 

*  Philoaophical  Essays,  p.  108.  f  Ibid.,  p.  93.  %  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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appear  that  never  was  there  weaker  reasoning  set  off  with  so  much 
pomp  and  parade. 

There  is  one  general  observation  that  may  be  sufficiently  obvious 
to  any  man,  who  brings  with  him  common  sense  and  attention,  and 
which  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  boasted  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  this :  that  the  proof  arising  from  experience,  on 
which  he  layeth  so  mighty  a  stress,  amounteth  to  no  more  than  this, 
that  we  learn  from  it  what  is  conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  and 
order  of  things,  but  we  cannot  learn  or  pronounce  from  experience 
that  it  is  impossible  things  or  events  should  happen  in  any  particular 
instance  contrary  to  that  course.  We  cannot  therefore  pronounce 
such  an  event,  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  things, 
to  be  impossible  ;  in  which  case  no  testimony  whatsoever  could  prove 
it.  And  if  it  be  possible,  there  is  place  for  testimony.  And  this 
testimony  may  be  so  strong  and  so  circumstanced,  as  to  make  it 
reasonable  for  us  to  believe  it.  And  if  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  such  an  event  hath  actually  happened,  however 
extraordinary  or  miraculous,  no  argument  drawn  from  experience 
can  prove  that  it  hath  not  happened.  I  would  observe  by  the  way, 
that  when  this  gentleman  talks  of  an  uniform -experiencCf  and  a  firm 
and  unalterabk  experience^  against  the  existence  of  all  raimcles,  if 
he  means  by  it  such  an  universal  experience  of  all  mankind  as  hath 
never  been  counteracted  in  any  single  instance,  this  is  plainly  sup- 
posing the  very  thing  in  question,  and  which  he  hath  no  right  to  sup- 
pose, because,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  mankind  have  believed 
in  all  ages  that  miracles  have  really  been  wrought.  By  uniform 
experience,  therefore,  in  this  argument  must  be  understood,  the 
general  or  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  in  the  usual  course  of 
things.  And  it  is  so  tar  from  being  true,  as  he  confidently  aflirms, 
that  such  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  full  and  direct 
proofs  from  the  nature  ot  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of  any 
miracle,  that  it  is  no  proof  against  it  at  all.  Let  us  judge  of  this 
by  his  own  definition  of  a  miracle.  "  A  miracle,"  saith  he,  "  may 
be  accurately  defined,  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  par- 
ticular volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of  some  invisible 
agent."  Now  our  uniform  experience  afibrdeth  a  full  and  direct 
proof,  that  such  or  such  an  event  is  agreeable  to  the  established  laws 
of  nature,  or  to  the  usual  course  of  things ;  but  it  yieldeth  no  proof 
at  all,  that  there  cannot  in  any  particular  instance  happen  any  event 
contrary  to  that  usual  course  of  things,  or  to  what  we  have  hitherto 
experienced  ;  or  that  such  an  event  may  not  be  brought  about  by  a 
particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  as  our  author  expresseth  it,  for 
valuable  ends  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

He  cannot  therefore  make  his  argument  properly  bear,  except  he 
can  prove  that  miracles  are  absolutely  in\possible.  And  this  is  what 
he  sometimes  seems  willing  to  attempt.  Thus,  speaking  of  some 
miracles  pretended  to  have  been  fuUv  attested,  ne  asks,  ''What 
have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute 
impossibility,  or  miraculous  nature  of  the  event  ?"^  where  he  seems 

*  Philoiophical  Elssayg,  p.  195. 
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to  make  the  miraculous  nature  of  an  event,  and  the  absolute  impos- 
sibility  of  it,  to  be  the  same  thing.     And  he  elsewhere  makes  an 
attempt  to  prove,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  God  himself 
can  effect  a  miracle.     He  urges,  that  though  the  Being  to  whom  the 
miracle  is  ascribed,  be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that 
account,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  the  attributes  or  acts  of  a  Being,  otherwise  than  from  the 
experience  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature."* 
But  when  once  we  conclude,  from  the  effects  in  the  works  of  nature, 
that  he  is  Almighty,  as  this  gentleman  seems  here  to  grant,  we  may, 
from  his  being  Almighty,  reasonably  infer  that  he  can  do  many 
things  which  we  do  not  know  that  he  hath  actually  done,  and  can 
produce  many  effects  which  he  hath  not  actually  produced  ;  for  an 
Almighty  Being  can  do  any  thing  that  doth  not  imply  a  contradic- 
tion ;  and  it  can  never  be  proved  that  a  miracle,  or  an  event  contrary 
to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  implieth  a  contradiction.     This  writer 
himself  expressly  acknowledgeth,  in  a  passage  I  cited  before,  that 
*'  it  implies  no  contradiction,  tnat  the  course  of  nature  may  change;'**!* 
and  he  repeats  it  again  aflerwards,  that  **  the  course  of  nature  may 
change.''  j:     And  as  to  the  extraordinariness  of  any  fact,  he  saith, 
that  ''  even  in  the  most  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  as 
unintelligible,  as  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  unusual.'' §     What 
we  call  the  course  of  nature  is  the  appointment  of  God,  and  the 
continuance  of  it  dependeth  upon  his  power  and  will ;  it  is  no  more 
difficult  for  him  to  act  contrary  to  it  in  any  particular  instance,  than 
to  act  according  to  it.     The  one  is  in  itself  as  easy  to  Almighty 
Power  as  the  other.     The  true  question  then  is  concerning  the  divine 
will,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  God,  having  established  the 
course  of  nature,  will  ever  permit  or  order  a  deviation  from  that 
regular  course,  which  his  own  wisdom  hath  established  ;   and  with 
regard  to  this,  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  it  is  highly  proper  and 
wisely  appointed,  that  in  tlie  ordinary  state  of  things,  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
things  should  generally  go  on  in  a  fixed  stated  course  and  order; 
without  which  there  could  be  no  regular  study  or  knowledge  of 
nature,  no  use  or  advantage  of  experience,  either  for  the  acquisition 
of  science,  or  the  conduct  of  life.      But  though  it  is  manifestly 
proper  that  these  jaws,  or  this  course  of  things,  should  generally 
take  place,  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  presumption  to  affirm  that 
God,  havine  established  these  laws  and  this  course  of  nature  in  the 
beginning,  bath  bound  himself  never  to  act  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  those  laws.     There  may  be  very  good  reasons,  worthy  of  his 
great  wisdom,  for  his  acting  sometimes  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  things.     Nor  can  it  in  that  case  be  justly  pretended  that  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  immutability  of  God,  which  is  Spinosa's 
great  argument  against  miracles ;  for  those  very  variations  which 
appear  so  extraordinary  to  us,  are  comprehended  within  the  general 
plan  of  his  providence,  and  make  a  part  of  his  original  design. 

*  PhiloMphical  E^ys,  p.  95.  t  Ibid.,  p.  63.  X  Ibid.,  p.  ii6, 
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The  same  infinite  wisdom  which  appointed  or  established  those 
natural  laws,  did  also  appoint  the  deviations  from  them^  or  that  they 
should  be  overruled  on  some  particular  occasions ;  which  occasions 
were  also  perfectly  foreseen  from  the  beginning  by  his  all  compre- 
hending mind.  If  things  were  always  to  go  on  without  the  least 
variation  in  the  stated  course,  men  might  be  apt  to  overlook  or 
question  a  most  wise  governing  providence,  and  to  ascribe  things 
(as  some  have  done)  to  a  fixed  immutable  fate  or  blind  necessity, 
which  they  call  nature.  It  may  therefore  be  becoming  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  appoint  that  there  should  be,  on  particular  occasions, 
deviations  from  the  usual  established  course  of  things.  Such  ex- 
traordinary operations  and  appearances  may  tend  to  awaken  in  man- 
kind a  sense  of  a  Supreme  aisposer  and  governor  of  the  world,  who 
is  a  most  wise  and  free  as  well  as  powerful  agent,  and  hath  an 
absolute  dominion  over  nature ;  and  may  also  answer  important 
ends  and  purposes  of  moral  government,  for  displaying  God's  justice 
and  mercy,  but  especially  for  giving  attestation  to  the  divine  mission 
of  persons,  whom  he  seeth  fit  to  send  on  extraordary  errands,  for 
instructing  and  reforming  mankind,  and  for  bringing  discoveries  of 
the  highest  impoitance  to  direct  men  to  true  religion  and  happiness. 
It  appeareth  then,  that  no  argument  can  be  brought  from  ex- 
perience to  prove,  either  that  miracles  are  impossible  to  the  power 
of  God,  or  that  they  can  never  be  agreeable  to  his  will ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  far  from  yielding  a  direct  and  full  proof  against  the  exist- 
ence  of  miracles.  It  may  illustrate  this  to  consider  some  of  the 
instances  he  himself  mentions.  ^'  Lead  cannot  of  itself  remain 
suspended  in  the  air.  Fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  extinguished  by 
water."  Our  uniform  experience  proves,  that  this  is  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  agreeable  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature;  it  proves,  that  lead  cannot  naturally  and  ordinarily,  or  by 
its  own  force,  be  suspended  in  the  air ;  but  it  affordeth  no  proof  at 
all,  that  it  cannot  be  thus  suspended  in  a  particular  instance  by  the 
will  of  God,  or  by  a  supernatural  force  or  power.  In  like  manner 
our  experience  proves,  that  fire  consumes  wood  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  ;  but  it  yield eth  no  proof,  that,  in  a  pai*ticular  instance, 
the  force  of  fire  may  not  be  suspended  or  overruled,  and  the  wood 
preserved  firom  being  consumed  by  the  interposal  of  an  invisible 
agent.  Another  instance  he  mentions  is,  that  *'  it  is  a  miracle  that 
a  dead  man  should  come  to  life ;  because  that  has  never  been 
observed  in  any  age  or  country  ;"*  but  its  never  having  been 
observed,  if  that  haa  been  the  case,  would  have  furnished  no  proof 
at  all  that  a  dead  man  cannot  be  raised  to  life  by  the  power  and 
will  of  God,  when  a  most  valuable  and  important  end  is  to  be 
answered  by  it.  And  if  we  have  good  evidence  to  convince  us,  that 
a  man  had  been  really  dead,  and  that  that  man  was  afterwards 
really  restored  to  life,  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  our 
senses  can  judge,  as  well  as  of  any  other  fact  whatsoever)  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  experience  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be 
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SO.  Our  experience  would  indeed  afford  a  proof,  that  no  merely 
natural  human  power  could  effect  it ;  or  that  it  is  a  thing  really 
miraculous,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature;  but  it 
would  not  amount  to  a  full  and  direct  proof,  nor  indeed  to  any  proof 
at  all,  that  it  could  not  be  effected  by  the  divine  power. 

And  now  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  mference  he  draws 
from  the  argument,  as  he  had  managed  it.  "The  plain  consequence 
is,"  saith  he,  "and  it  is  a  general  maxim  worthy  of  our  attention, 
that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the 
testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  mira- 
culous than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establisii ;  and  even  in 
that  case,  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of  arguments,  and  the 
superiority  only  mves  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree  of 
force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior.  When  any  one 
tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  con- 
sult with  myself  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should 
ever  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  he  relates  should  really 
have  happened ;  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  other,  and, 
according  to  the  superiority  which  I  discover,  1  pronounce  my  deci- 
sion, and  always  reject  the  greater  miracle."* 

You  cannot  but  observe  here,  this  writer's  jingle  upon  the  word 
miracle.  As  he  had  talked  of  proof  against  proof,  so  he  here  talks 
as  if  in  the  case  he  is  supposing  there  were  miracle  against  miracle  ; 
or  as  if  the  question  were  concerning  two  extraordinary  miraculous 
facts,  the  one  of  which  is  opposed  to  the  other.  But  whereas  in 
that  case  one  should  think  the  greater  miracle  ought  to  take  place 
against  the  lesser,  this  gentleman,  with  whom  miracle  and  absurdity 
is  the  same  thing,  declares  that  he  always  rejects  the  greater  miracle. 
But  to  quit  this  poor  jingle,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  raising  a  dead 
man  to  life  must,  if  ever  it  happened,  have  been  a  very  signal 
miracle ;  i.  c.  as  he  defines  if,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  by  a 
particular  volition  of  the  Deity.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether 
any  evidence  is  given  which  may  be  depended  on,  to  assure  us,  that 
however  strange  or  extraordinary  this  event  may  be,  yet  it  hath 
actually  happened.  That  the  thing  itself  is  possible  to  the  Deity, 
however  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  cannot  be 
reasonably  contested ;  because  it  cannot  be  proved  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction, or  any  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  Almighty  power.  For 
it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  absurd  to  say,  that  he  who  formed 
this  stupendous  system,  or  who  contrived  and  fabricated  the  wonder- 
ful frame  of  the  human  body,  and  originally  gave  it  a  principle  of 
life,  could  not  raise  a  dead  man  to  life.  It  would  be  a  contradiction, 
that  the  same  man  should  be  living  and  dead  at  the  same  time,  but 
not  that  he  who  was  dead  should  afterwards  be  restored  to  life  ;  and 
therefore  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  and  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
seeth  it  proper  for  answering  any  very  important  purposes,  he  is  able 
to  effect  it.  But  then,  whether  he  hath  actually  effected  it,  is  an- 
other question  ;  and  here  it  will  be  readily  owned,  that  in  a  case  of 
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so  extraordinary  a  nature,  tlio  evidence  or  testimony  upon  which  we 
receive  it,  ought  to  be  very  strong  and  coi^cnt. 

Mr.  Hume  is  pleased  here  to  put  the  case  in  a  very  loose  and 

Seneral  way.  "  When  any  one  tells  me,"  saith  he,  "  that  he  saw  a 
ead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with  myself, 
whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should  either  deceive 
or  be  deceived,  or  that  the  fact  he  relates  should  really  have 
happened.'^  He  puts  it  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  testimony  of  a  single  person  ;  without  any  assignable  reason 
for  such  an  extraordinary  event ;  and  when  thus  proposed,  naked 
of  all  circumstances,  no  wonder  that  it  hath  an  odd  appearance ! 
But  that  we  may  bring  the  question  to  a  fair  issue,  let  us  apply  to 
it  what  our  author  without  doubt  had  principally  in  his  view,  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Takinnr  the  case  therefore 
according  to  the  representation  given  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
let  us  examine  whether,  supposing  all  those  circumstances  to  concur 
which  are  there  exhibited,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  full  and  satis- 
factory evidence,  sufficient  to  lay  a  just  foundation  for  a  reasonable 
assent  to  it.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that  in  a  series  of  writings  pub- 
lished by  different  persons  in  different  ages,  and  all  of  them  incon- 
testably  written  long  before  the  event  hapj^ned,  a  glorious  and 
wonderful  person  was  foretold  and  described  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary characters,  who  should  be  sent  from  heaven  to  teach  and  in- 
struct mankind,  to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  intro- 
duce an  excellent  dispensation  of  truth  and  righteousness.  That 
not  only  the  nation  and  family  from  which  he  was  to  spring,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  and  time  of  his  appearing,  was  distinctly  pointed 
out,  but  it  was  foretold  that  he  should  endure  the  most  grievous 
sufferings  and  death,  and  that  afterwards  he  should  bo  exalted  to 
a  divine  dominion  and  glory,  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  enlight- 
ened by  his  doctrine,  and  receive  his  law.  That  accordingly,  at  the 
time  which  had  been  signified  in  these  predictions,  that  admirable 
person  appeared.  That  he  taught  a  most  pure  and  heavenly  doc- 
trine, prescribed  the  most  holy  and  excellent  laws,  and  brought  the 
most  perfect  scheme  of  religion  which  had  ever  been  published  to 
the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  in  his  own  sacred  life  and 
practice  an  example  of  the  most  consummate  holiness  and  goodness. 
That  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission  he  performed  the  most  wonder- 
ful works,  manifestly  transcending  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  human 
power  or  skill,  and  this  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  and  in  the 
most  open  and  public  manner,  for  a  course  of  years  together.  That 
he  most  clearly  and  expressly  foretold  that  he  was  to  undergo  the 
most  grievous  sufferings,  and  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  and 
should  afterwards  rise  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.  And 
to  this  he  appealed  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion. That  accordingly  he  suffered  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  the 
face  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
chief  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  whose  instigation  he  was  cruci- 
fied, took  the  most  prudent  and  effectual  precautions  to  prevent  an 
imposition  in  this  matter,  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  at  the  time 
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appointedi  with  circumstances  of  great  glory,  in  a  manner  which 
struck  terror  into  the  guards  who  were  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre. 
That  afterwards  he  showed  himself  alive  to  many  of  those  "who  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  who,  far  from  discovering 
a  too  forward  credulity,  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  it,  till  they 
found  themselves  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  testimony  of  all  their 
senses.  That  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  resurrection  and  exaltation, 
they  who  witnessed  it  were  themselves  enabled  to  perform  the  most 
wonderful  miracles  in  his  name,  and  by  power  derived  from  him, 
and  were  endued  with  the  most  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers,  that 
they  might  spread  his  religion  through  the  world,  amidst  the  great- 
est oppositions  and  discouragements.  That  accordingly  this  reli- 
gion, tnough  propagated  by  the  seemingly  meanest  and  most  un- 
likely instruments,  and  not  only  destitute  of  all  worldly  advantages, 
but  directly  opposite  to  the  prevailing  superstitions,  prejudices,  and 
vices  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  though  it  exposed  its  publish- 
ers and  followers  to  all  manner  of  reproaches,  persecutions,  and 
sufferings,  yet  in  that  very  age  made  the  most  surprising  progress ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  established  in  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world,  and  so  continueth  unto  this  day. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  it  forms  such  a  concatenation  of  proofs, 
as  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  fact,  and  which  was 
never  equalled  in  any  other  case.  To  suppose  all  this  evidence  to 
have  been  given  in  attestation  to  a  falsehood,  involveth  in  it  the 
most  palpable  absurdities.  It  is  to  suppose,  either  that  God  would 
employ  his  own  prescience  and  power  to  give  testimony  to  an  im- 
postor, by  a  series  of  the  most  illustrious  prophecies  and  numerous 
uncontrolled  miracles  ;  or  that  good  beings,  superior  to  man,  would 
.extraordinarily  interpose  for  the  same  purpose,  to  countenance  and 
derive  credit  to  a  person  falsely  pretending  to  be  sent  from  God, 
and  feigning  to  act  in  his  name ;  or  that  evil  spirits  would  use  all 
their  arts  and  their  power  to  attest  and  confirm  a  religion,  the 
manifest  tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  idolatr}%  superstition, 
and  vice,  wherever  it  was  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  and  to 
recover  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness  ;  which  is  a  contradiction 
to  their  very  nature  and  character.  It  is  to  suppose  that  a  number 
of  persons  would  combine  in  attesting  falsehoods  in  favour  of  a 
person  who  they  knew  had  deceived  them,  and  of  a  religion  con- 
trary to  their  most  inveterate  and  favourite  prejudices,  and  oy  which 
they  had  a  prospect  of  gaining  nothing  but  misery,  reproach,  suffer- 
ings, and  death ;  which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
and  passions  of  the  human  nature.  It  is  to  suppose  that  persons 
of  the  greatest  simplicity  and  plainness  would  act  the  part  of  the 
vilest  impostors;  or  that  men  who  were  so  bad,  so  false,  and  impious, 
as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  on  a  series  of  the  most  solemn  imposi- 
tions in  the  name  of  God  himself,  would,  at  the  hazard  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  men,  and  in  manifest  opposition  to  all  their  worldly 
interests,  endeavour  to  bring  over  the  nations  to  embrace  a  holy  and 
■elMenying  institution;  or  that  they  were  enthusiasts,  who  were 
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carried  away  by  the  heat  of  their  own  distempered  brains  to  imagine 
that  for  a  series  of  years  together,  the  most  extraordinary  facts  were 
done  before  their  eyes,  though  no  such  things  were  do!ie  at  all,  and 
that  they  were  themselves  enabled  actually  to  perform  the  most 
wonderful  works  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner,  though  they 
performed  no  such  works.  It  is  to  suppose  that  such  mad  enthu- 
siasts, who  were  also  mean  and  contemptible  in  their  condition,  and 
for  the  most  part  ignorant  and  illiterate,  were  not  only  capable  of 
forming  the  noblest  scheme  of  religion  which  was  ever  published  to 
mankind,  but  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  learning,  wealth,  power, 
and  eloquence  of  the  world,  all  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the 
nations,  all  the  influence  and  artifices  of  the  priests,  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  magistrates.  That  they  did  this  by  only 
alleging  that  they  had  a  commission  in  the  name  of  a  person  who 
had  been  crucified,  whom  they  affirmed,  but  without  giving  any 
proof  of  it,  to  have  been  risen  from  the  dead,  and  to  be  exalted  as 
the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  mankind.  All  this  is  such  a  complication 
of  absurdities,  as  cannot  be  admitted  but  upon  principles  that  arc 
absolutely  abhorrent  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  men.  It 
were  easy  to  enlarge  farther  on  this  subject ;  but  this  may  suffice  at 
present,  especially  considering  that  Mr.  Adams  hath  urged  many 
things  to  tnis  purpose  with  great  clearness  and  force,  in  his  answer 
to  Mr.  Hume's  Essay,  p.  31 — 36.  And  what  is  there  to  oppose  to 
all  this?  Nothing  but  the  single  difficulty  of  restoring  a  dead  man 
to  life,  which  is  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  and  miraculous  event, 
but  is  not  above  the  power  of  God  to  effect,  and,  supposing  a  good 
and  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  involveth  in  it  no  absurdity  at  all.  And  such  a  reason 
it  certainly  was,  to  give  an  illustrious  attestation  to  the  divine  mission 
of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  to  the  divine  original  of  the  moat  excellent 
dispensation  of  religion  that  was  ever  published  among  men.  To 
talk,  as  this  author  does,  of  the  diminution  of  the  evidence  in  pro- 

Kortion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  is  trifling ;  for  the  evidence  is 
ere  supposed  to  be  fully  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  and  import- 
ance of^  the  case  ;  since  there  is  both  a  power  assigned  every  way 
able  to  eflect  it,  and  a  valuable  end,  which  makes  it  reasonable  to 
think  it  was  becoming  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to  interpose 
for  effecting  it. 

You  will  perhaps  think  this  may  be  sufficient  with  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  In  my  next,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have  the  highest  reason  to 
think  that  the  evidence,  which  hath  been  argued  to  be  sufficient  if 
given,  was  really  and  actually  given  ;  and  shall  answer  the  several 
considerations  he  hath  offered  to  show,  that  supposing  miracles 
capable  of  being  proved  by  evidence  or  testimony,  yet  no  evidence 
was  ever  actually  given  for  miracles,  which  can  be  reasonably 
depended  upon. 
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Reflections  on  the  second  Part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles^  which  is  designed  to 
show,  that  in  fact  there  nerer  was  a  miraculous  Event  established  upon  such  Evidence 
as  can  be  depended  on — What  he  offers,  concerning  the  necessary  Conditions  and 
Qualifications  of  Witnesses  in  the  Case  of  Miracles,  considered — It  is  shown  that 
the  Witnesses  to  the  Miracles  in  Proof  of  Christianity  had  all  the  Conditions  and 
Qualifications  that  can  be  required  to  render  anj  Testimony  good  and  valid — Con- 
ceming  the  Proneness  of  Mankind  in  all  Ages  to  believe  wonders,  especially  in 
Matters  of  Religion — This  no  Reason  for  rejecting  all  Miracles  without  further 
Examination — The  Miracles  wrought  in  Proof  of  Christianity  not  done  in  an  ignorant 
and  barbarous  Age — His  Pretence  that  different  Miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  dif- 
ferent Religions  destroy  one  another,  and  show  that  none  of  them  are  true— The 
Absurdity  of  this  Way  of  Reasoning  shown — Instances  produced  by  him  of  Miracles 
well  attested,  and  which  yet  ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible — A  particular 
Examination  of  what  he  hath  offered  concerning  the  Miracles  attributed  to  the  Abbfc 
de  Paris,  and  which  he  pretends  much  surpass  those  of  our  Saviour  in  Credit  and 
Authority. 

SIR, 

I  NOW  proceed  to  consider  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay 
on  Miracles.  The  first  was  designed  to  snow  that  miracles  are  in- 
capable of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  whatsoever,  and  that  no 
evidence  or  testimony  that  could  be  given,  let  us  suppose  it  ever  so 
full  and  strong,  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  believing  the  truth 
and  existence  of  miracles.  And  now  in  his  second  part  he  proceeds 
to  show,  that  supposing  a  miracle  capable  of  being  proved  by  full 
and  sufficient  evidence  or  testimony,  yet  in  fact,  there  never  was  a 
miraculous  event  in  any  history  established  upon  such  evidence  as 
can  reasonably  be  depended  upon.  To  this  purpose  he  offereth 
several  considerations.  The  first  is  designed  to  prove  that  no  wit- 
nesses iiave  ever  been  produced  for  any  miracle,  which  have  all  the 
necessary  conditions  and  qualifications,  to  render  their  testimony 
credible.  The  second  consideration  is  drawn  from  the  proneness 
there  has  been  in  mankind  in  all  ages  to  believe  wonders  ;  and  the 
more  for  their  being  absurd  and  incredible ;  especially  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  that  therefore  in  this  case  all  men  oi  sense  should 
reject  them  without  further  examination.  His  third  observation  is, 
that  they  are  always  found  to  abound  most  among  ignorant  and 
barbarous  nations.  His  fourth  observation  is  drawn  from  the  oppo- 
site miracles  wrought  in  different  religions  which  destroy  one  an- 
other ;  so  that  there  is  no  miracle  wrought,  but  what  is  opposed  by 
an  infinite  number  of  others.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account 
of  some  miraculous  facts  which  seem  to  be  well  attested,  and  yet 
are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible.  This  is  the  substance  of 
this  part  of  his  Essay,  which  he  concludes  with  an  insolent  boast, 
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as  if  he  thought  he  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  what  he  undertook> 
that  no  man  who  had  not  his  understandhig  miraculously  subverted 
could  oppose  it.  But  I  apprehend  it  will  appear,  upon  a  distinct 
examination  of  what  he. hath  offered,  that  there  is  little  ground  for 
such  confident  boasting. 

The  principal  consideration  is  that  which  he  hath  mentioned  in 
the  first  place,  drawn  from  the  want  of  competent  testimony  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  miraculous  facts.  He  affirms,  '^  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  history  any  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  of  such  unquestionable  eood  sense,  education,  and 
learning,  as  to  secure  us  agamst  all  delusion  in  themselves ;  of  such 
undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
design  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  being  detected 
in  any  falsehood;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts  performed  in 
euch  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
to  render  the  detection  unavoidable ;  all  whicti  circumstances  are 
requisite  to  give  us  a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men."* 

Here  he  supposes  that  where  these  circumstances  Concur,  we  may 
have  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men  concerning  the  facts 
they  relate,  however  extraordinary  and  unusual.  Let  us  therefore 
examine  the  conditions  and  qualincations  he  insists  upon,  as  neces- 
sary to  render  a  testimony  good  and  valid,  and  apply  them  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  Christianity,  and  the  extraordinary 
miraculous  facts  whereby  it  was  confirmed,  especially  that  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection. 

The  first  thing  he  insisteth  upon  is,  that  the  miracle  should  be 
€Utested  by  a  student  number  of  men.  He  hath  not  told  us  what 
number  of  witnesses  he  takes  to  be  sufficient  in  such  a  case.  In 
some  cases  very  few  may  be  sufficient ;  yea,  a  single  evidence  may 
be  80  circumstanced  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  assurance  and  con- 
viction in  the  mind,  even  concerning  a  fact  of  an  extraordinary 
nature ;  though  where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  many  good  wit- 
nesses, it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage^  and  tendeth  to  give  farther 
force  to  the  evidence.  And  as  to  this,  Christianity  hath  all  the 
advantages  that  can  reasonably  be  desired.  All  the  apostles  were 
the  authorized  witnesses  of  the  principal  facts  by  which  Christianity 
is  attested ;  so  were  the  seventy  disciples,  and  the  hundred-and- 
twenty,  mentioned  Acts  ii.  15,  21,  22,  who  had]  been  with  Jesus 
from  the  commencement  of  his  personal  ministry  to  his  ascension 
into  heaven ;  to  which  might  be  added  many  others  who  had  seen 
bis  illustrious  miracles,  as  well  as  heard  his  excellent  instructions. 
The  accounts  of  these  things  were  published  in  that  very  age,  and 
the  facts  were  represented  as  having  been  done,  and  the  discourses 
as  having  been  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes ;  so  that 
in  effect  they  appealed  to  thousands  in  Judea,  Jerusalem,  and 
Galilee.  It  is  true,  that  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  was 
not  a  feet  done  before  all  the  people ;  but  there  was  a  number  of 
witnesses  to  it,  sufficient  to  attest  any  fact.     Christ  showed  himself 

*  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  183. 
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alive  after  his  passion  to  several  persons  at  different  times,  whose 
testimony  give  mutual  support  and  force  to  one  another.  He  showed 
himself  also  to  all  the  apostles  in  a  body,  to  several  other  disciples, 
and  at  last  to  five  hundred  at  once.  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  all  the  extraordinary  facts  and  wonderful  works  wrought  by  the 
apostles  and  firet  publishers  of  Christianity,  many  of  which  were  ot 
a  very  public  nature,  and  done  in  the  view  of  multitudes,  came  in 
aid  of  their  testimony. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  witnesses,  the  first  thing  he  re- 
quireth  is  that  '^  they  should  be  of  such  unquestionable  good  sense, 
education,  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against  all  delusion  in  them- 
selves." The  reason  why  this  gentleman  here  mentioneth  learning 
and  education  as  necessary  qualifications  in  witnesses,  is  evident. 
It  is  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  apostles,  who,  except 
St.  Paul,  appear  not  to  have  been  persons  of  education  and  learn- 
ing. But  no  court  of  judicature,  in  inquiring  into  facts,  looks  upon 
it  to  be  necessary  that  the  person  giving  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
those  facts  should  be  persons  who  had  a  learned  education ;  it  is 
sufficient  if  they  appear  to  be  persons  of  sound  sense  and  honest 
characters,  and  that  the  facts  were  such  that  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  well  acquainted  with.  And  thus  it  was  with  regard 
to  the  first  witnesses  of  Christianity.  They  were  not  indeed  persons 
eminent  for  their  learning,  knowledge,  and  experience  in  the  world  ; 
if  they  had  been  so,  this  might  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  as  if  they  themselves  laid  the  scheme,  and 
it  was  the  effect  of  their  own  art  and  contrivance.  But  they  were 
persons  of  plain  sense,  and  sound  understanding,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  facts  they  relate.  This  sufficiently  appearetb 
from  their  writings,  and  the  accounts  they  have  left  us.  Their 
narrations  are  plain  and  consistent,  delivered  in  a  simple,  unaffected 
style,  without  any  pomp  of  words  or  ostentation  of  eloquence  or 
literature  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  without  any  of  the 
rants  of  enthusiasm.  All  is  calm,  cool,  and  sedate,  the  argument 
of  a  composed  spirit.  There  is  nothing  that  betrayeth  an  over- 
heated imagination ;  nor  do  they  ever  fly  out  into  passionate  excla- 
mations, even  where  the  subject  might  seem  to  warrant  it.  The 
facts  they  relate  were  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  circumstanced,  that 
they  could  not  themselves  be  deceived  in  them,  supposing  they  had 
their  senses,  or  be  made  to  believe  they  were  done  before  their  eyes 
when  they  were  not  done.  This  must  be  acknowledged  as  to  the 
ftcts  done  during  Christ's  personal  ministry.  For  they  were  con- 
stantly with  him  in  his  going  out  and  coming  inland  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  those  facts  in  all  their  circumstances  for  a  course 
of  years  together,  and  therefore  could  be  as  perfectly  assured  of 
them  as  any  man  can  be  of  any  facts  whatsoever,  which  he  himself 
hears  and  sees.  And  as  to  his  resurrection,  they  were  not  forward 
rashly  to  give  credit  to  it  by  an  enthusiastic  heat ;  they  examined  it 
scrupulously,  and  would  not  receive  it,  till  compelled  by  irresistible 
evidence,  and  by  the  testimony  of  all  their  senses. 

The  next  thing  he  insisteth  upon  is,  that  '^  the  witnesses  should 
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be  of  such  undoubted  integrity^  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  sus- 
picion of  any  design  to  deceive  others.''  ^Pply  ^^i^  ^^  ^^^  ^t~ 
nesses  of  the  miraculous  facts  whereby  Christianity  was  attested, 
and  it  will  appear  that  never  were  there  persons  who  were  more 
remote  from  all  reasonable  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  a  design  to  impose 
falsehoods  upon  mankind.  They  appeared  by  their  ymole  temper 
and  conduct  to  be  persons  of  great  probity  and  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, strangers  to  artful  cunning,  and  the  refinements  of  human 
policy.  It  mightily  strengthens  this  when  it  is  considered,  that  as 
the  case  was  circumstanced,  they  could  have  no  temptation  to  en- 
deavour to  impose  these  things  upon  the  world  if  they  had  not  been 
true,  but  had  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  contrary.  They 
could  have  no  prospect  of  serving  their  worldly  interest,  or  answer- 
ing the  ends  of  ambition,  by  preaching  up  a  religion,  contrary  to 
all  the  prevailing  passions  and  prejudices  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  a 
principal  article  of  which  was  salvation  through  a  crucified  Jesus. 
They  could  scarce  have  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  gaining  so 
much  as  a  single  proselyte,  to  so  absurd  and  foolish  a  scheme,  as  it 
must  have  been,  supposing  they  had  known  that  all  was  false,  and 
that  Jesus  had  never  risen  at  all.  How  could  it  have  been  expected 
in  such  a  case,  that  they  should  be  able  to  persuade  the  Jews  to 
receive  for  their  Messiah  one  that  had  been  put  to  an  ignominious 
death  by  the  heads  of  their  nation,  as  an  impostor  or  deceiver  ?  or 
that  they  should  persuade  the  Gentiles  to  acknowledge  and  worship 
a  crucified  Jew  for  their  Lord,  in  preference  to  their  long-adored 
deities,  and  to  abandon  all  their  darline  superstitions  for  a  strict 
and  self-denying  discipline  ?  The  only  thing  that  can  be  pretended 
as  a  possible  inducement  to  them,  to  endeavour  to  impose  upon 
mankind,  is  what  this  writer  afterwards  mentions.  ''What  greater 
temptation,"  saith  he,  '*  than  to  appear  a  missionary,  a  prophet, 
and  ambassador  from  heaven  ?  Who  would  not  encounter  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  to  attain  so  sublime  a  character  ?  Or  if 
persuaded  of  it  himself,  would  scruple  a  pious  fraud  in  prospect  of 
so  holy  an  end  ?"  *  But  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  suspicion  in 
the  case  we  are  now  considering.  If  they  had  pretended  a  reve- 
lation in  favour  of  a  Messiah,  suited  to  the  Jewish  carnal  notions 
and  prejudices,  who  was  to  erect  a  mighty  worldly  dominion, 
arrayed  with  all  the  pomp  of  secular  glory  and  grandeur,  they 
might  have  expected  honour  and  applause  in  being  looked  upon  as 
his  ministers.  But  what  honour  could  they  propose  from  being  re- 
garded as  the  disciples  and  apostles  of  one  that  had  been  condemned 
and  put  to  a  shameful  death  by  public  authority  ?  To  set  up  as 
his  ambassadors,  and  pretend  to  be  inspired  by  his  spirit,  and  to  be 
commissioned  by  him  to  go  through  the  world,  preaching  up  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified  ;  this  was  in  all  appearance  the  readiest 
way  they  could  take  to  expose  themselves  to  general  scorn,  derision, 
and  reproach ;  and  they  must  have  been  absolutely  out  of  their 
senses  to  haye  expected  that  any  veneration  should  be  paid  to  tjiem 

*  PhiloBophieal  EiSftys,  p.  200. 
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under  this  character,  supposing  they  had  no  other  proof  to  bring 
of  their  crucified  master's  being  risen,  and  exalted  in  glory  as  the 
universal  Lord  and  Saviour,  but  their  own  word.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  they  could  have  no  inducements  or  temptations,  according  to 
all  the  principles  or  motives  that  usually  work  upon  the  human 
mmd,  to  attempt  to  impose  this  scheme  of  religion,  and  the  facts  by 
which  it  was  supported,  if  they  had  known  them  to  be  false  ;  and 
if  they  had  been  false,  they  must  have  known  them  to  be  so.  But 
this  is  not  all.  They  had  the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  the 
contrary.  The  scheme  of  religion  they  preached,  and  which  these 
facts  were  designed  to  attest,  was  directly  opposite  to  their  own 
tfiost  rooted  prejudices.  On  the  supposition  of  Christ's  not  having 
risen,  they  must  have  been  sensible  that  he  had  deceived  them  ; 
that  the  promises  and  predictions  with  which  he  amused  them 
were  false ;  and  that  consequently  they  could  have  no  hopes  from 
him,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  At  the  same  time  they 
could  not  but  foresee,  that  by  pretending  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  setting  him  up  for  the  Messiah  after  he  had  been  cru- 
cified, they  should  incur  the  indignation  of  the  body  of  their  own 
nation,  and  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  in  chief  authority 
among  them.  They  could  not  possibly  expect  anything  but  what 
they  met  with,  persecutions,  reproaches,  shame,  and  sufferings,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Their  exposing  themselves  to  these  things 
may  be  accounted  for,  if  they  were  persuaded  that  what  they  wit- 
nessed was  really  true,  though  even  in  that  case  it  required  great 
virtue  and  constancy  and  divine  supports.  But  that  tney  should, 
in  manifest  opposition  to  their  own  religious  prejudices  and  worldly 
interests,  without  the  least  prospect  of  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  it 
here  or  hereafter,  persist  to  the  veiy  death  in  attesting  a  falsehood, 
known  by  themselves  to  be  so ;  and  that  they  should,  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  they  knew  had  deceived  them,  expose  themselves  to  the 
greatest  evils  and  sufferings,  to  which  all  men  have  naturally  the 
strongest  aversion,  is  a  supposition  that  cannot  be  admitted  with 
the  least  appearance  of  reason,  as  being  absolutely  subversive  of  all 
the  principles  and  passions  of  human  nature.  Our  author  ought 
to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  since  he  taketh  pains 
throughout  his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  to  show, 
that  we  may  in  many  cases  argue  as  surely  and  strongly  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  motives  on  the  human  mind,  as  from  the 
mfluence  of  physical  causes ;  and  that  there  is  as  great  a  certainty 
and  as  necessary  a  connexion  in  what  are  called  moral  causes  as  in 
physical/  This  author  undoubtedly  in  that  Essay  carrieth  it  too 
w,  when,  in  order  to  subvert  human  liberty,  he  would  have  it 
thought,  that  in  all  cases  the  power  of  motives  worketh  with  as  ne- 
cessary a  force  upon  the  mina,  as  any  physical  cause  doth  upon  the 
effect.  But  that  in  many  particular  cases  things  may  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced with  regard  to  moral  causes,  as  to  afford  a  certainty 
equal  to  what  arises  from  physical,  cannot  reasonably  be  denied. 
And  such  is  the  case  here  put.  And  be  expressly  declareth,  that 
''we  cannot  make  use  of  a  more  convincing  argument  than  to  prove, 
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that  the  actions  ascribed  to  any  person  are  contrary  to  the  course  of 
nature,  and  that  no  human  motives  in  such  circumstances  could  ever 
induce  them  to  such  conduct."* 

This  writer  farther  requireth,  that  "  the  witnesses  should  be  of 
such  credit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  being  detected  in  any  falsehood."  If 
the  meaning  be,  that  they  must  be  persons  distinguished  by  their  rank 
and  situation  in  the  world,  and  of  great  reputation  for  knowledge 
and  for  the  eminency  of  their  station  and  figure  in  life  ;  this  in  the 
case  here  referred  to  would,  instead  of  strengthening,  have  greatly 
weakened  the  force  of  their  testimony.  It  might  have  been  saidf, 
with  some  show  of  plausibility,  that  such  persons,  by  their  know- 
ledge and  abilities,  their  reputation  and  interest,  might  have  it  in 
their  power  to  countenance  and  propagate  an  imposture  among  the 
people,  and  give  it  some  credit  in  the  world.  If  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  gospel,  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  had 
been  patronised  and  attested  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pretended  that 
they  bad  political  designs  in  view,  and  that,  considering  their  au- 
thority ana  influence,  they  might  more  easily  impose  those  things 
upon  the  multitude.  On  this  view  of  things  the  evidence  for  those 
important  facts  would  have  been  far  less  convincing  than  now  it  is. 
And  therefore  the  divine  wisdom  hath  ordered  it  far  better,  in  ap- 
pointing that  the  first  witnesses  of  the  gospel  were  not  the  worldly  ' 
tDise,  mighti/y  or  fioble,  but  persons  of  mean  condition,  and  yet  of 
honest  characters,  without  power,  authority,  or  interest.  And 
whereas  this  writer  urgeth,  that  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  of  such 
reputation  as  to  have  a  great  deql  to  lose  in  case  of  being  detected  in 
a  falsehood,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  a  man  of  true  probity, 
though  in  a  low  condition,  may  be  as  unwilling  to  be  branded  as  a 
cheat  and  an  impostor,  and  as  desirous  to  preserve  his  good  name, 
which  may  be  almost  all  he  has  to  value  himself  upon,  as  persons 
of  greater  figure  and  eminence  in  the  world,  who  may  more  easily 
fmd  means  to  support  themselves,  and  to  evade  detection  and 
punishment.  The  apostles  indeed  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christy  Acts  v.  41.  But 
this  was  not  owing  to  their  being  insensible  to  shame,  but  to  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  to  the  full  persuasion  they  had 
of  Christ's  divme  mission,  and  the  divinity  of  the  religion  they 
preached  in  his  name.  This  particularly  was  the  principle  upon 
which  St.  Paul  acted,  who  was  a  man  of  reputation  among  the  Jews, 
and  would  never  have  made  a  sacrifice  of  this,  and  of  all  his 
worldly  interests  and  expeciations,  to  join  himself  to  a  despised 
persecuted  party,  and  against  whom  he  himself  had  conceived  the 
strongest  preiudices,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  over,  by  an  evi- 
dence which  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  of  the  extraordinary  facts  of  which  it  was  esta- 
blished. 

*  Pbiloeophical  Essajs,  p.  135. 
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The  last  thing  he  insisteth  upon  is^  that  the  facts  attested  by  the 
witnesses  should  be  "  performed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in 
so  celebrated  a  part  ot  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection  un- 
avoidable." This  may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  propriety  to  the 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  facts  by  which  Christianity  was 
attested.  Justly  doth  St.  Paul  appeal  to  King  Agrippa,  in  the 
admirable  apoloey  he  made  before  nim  and  the  Roman  governor, 
Festus,  and  which  was  delivered  before  a  numerous  ana  august 
assembly  of  Jews  and  Romans,  that  none  of  these  things  were  hidden 
from  him  ;  for^  saith  he,  thiB  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  Acts 
xxvi.  26.  Christ's  whole  personal  ministry,  and  the  wonderful 
works  he  wrought  were  transacted,  not  in  a  private  and  secret,  but 
in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  possible,  in  places  of  the 
greatest  concourse,  and  before  multitudes  of  people  assembled  from 
all  paits.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  apostles,  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  a  risen  Jesus ; 
and  particularly  never  was  there  any  event  of  a  more  public  nature 
than  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  first  publishers  of  Christianity  preached  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  and  performed  miracles  in  confirmation  of  it,  not 
merely  in  small  villages,  or  obscure  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
populous  cities,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  most  cele- 
brated for  the  liberal  arts,  learning,  and  politeness.  They  published 
their  religion,  and  the  wonderful  facts  by  which  it  was  supported 
throughout  the  Lesser  Asia,  Greece,  Italy ;  in  the  cities  of  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch,  £phesus,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Athens, 
and  Rome  itself.  If  therefore  their  pretences  had  been  false,  they 
could  scarce  have  possibly  escaped  a  detection ;  especially  con- 
sidering that  they  were  everywhere  under  the  eye  of  watchful 
adversaries,  unbelieving  Jews  as  well  as  heathens,  who  would  not 
have  failed  to  detect  and  expose  the  imposture,  if  there  had  been 
any.  As  to  what  the  author  afterwards  allegeth,  that  ^*  in  the 
infancy  of  new  religions  the  wise  and  learned  commonly  esteem  the 
matter  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  their  attention  and  regard ; 
and  when  afterwards  they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  gone,  and 
the  records  and  witnesses  who  might  clear  up  the  matter,  are 
perished  beyond  recovery  ;"*  this  pretence  hath  no  place  in  the 
case  we  are  now  considering  with  regard  to  Christianity.  That 
religion  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  even  in  its  infancy.  Per- 
sons of  principal  authority  in  the  nation  where  it  first  arose,  bent 
their  attention  and  employed  their  power  to  suppress  it.     And  in  all 

J  laces  where  it  was  afterwards  propagated,  there  were  unbelieving 
ews,  who  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  stir  up  the  heathens  against 
it,  who  of  themselves  were  strongly  inclined  by  their  own  preju- 
dices to  oppose  it ;  and  this  at  the  very  time  when,  if  the  facts  had 
been  false,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  detected  the  falsehood,  which  in  that  case  must  have  been 

*  Philowphicd  Ewajf ,  p.  S05. 
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known  to  thousands ;  since  many  of  the  facts  appealed  to  were  of 
a  very  public  nature. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  conditions  and  qualifications  he  in- 
sisteth  upon,  as  necessary  to  give  us  a  full  assurance  in  the  testis 
mony  of  men  with  regard  to  miracles  ;  and  have  shown  that  all  the 
conditions  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  concur  with  the  highest 
degree  of  evidence,  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  apostles  and  first 
witnesses  of  Christianity,  to  the  extraordinary  facts  whereby  its 
divine  authority  was  established.  Their  testimony  had  some  ad- 
vantages which  no  other  testimony  ever  had.  St.  Luke  observes, 
that  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  Acts  iv.  33.  The  testimony  they  gave  was  accom- 
panied with  a  divine  power.  The  force  of  their  testimony  did  not 
depend  merely  on  their  own  veracity,  but  may  be  said  to  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  attestation  of  God  himself.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  therefore,  that  the  sacred  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  representeth  God,  as  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs 
and  wondersj  and  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holtf  Ghost, 
according  to  his  own  will,  Heb.  ii.  4.  And  it  is  incontestably  true  in 
fact,  that  so  strong  and  convincing  was  the  evidence,  that  great 
numbers  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  brought  over  in  that  very 
age,  to  the  faith  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour.  Nor  was  this 
the  effect  of  a  too  forward  credulity,  since  it  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  prejudices,  passions,  and  worldly  interests.  The 
principles  and  inducements  which  usually  lead  men  to  form  wrong 
and  partial  judgments,  lay  wholly  on  the  other  side,  and,  instead 
of  bein^  favourable  to  Christianity,  tended  rather  to  determine  men 
to  disbelieve  and  reject  it,  so  that  it  maybe  justly  said,  that  the 
propagation  of  that  scheme  of  religion  which  is  held  forth  in  the 
gospel  had  something  in  it  so  wonderful,  taking  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  it  afFordeth  a  manifest  and  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  facts  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  other  con- 
siderations this  gentleman  offers  in  the  second  part  of  his  Essay, 
and  which  indeed  can  at  best  pass  for  no  more  that  presumptions, 
and  onl^  show,  that  the  testimony  given  to  miracles  is  not  rashly  to 
be  admitted,  and  that  great  care  and  caution  is  necessary  in  judging 
of- them,  which  will  be  easily  allowed. 

The  second  consideration,  and  upon  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  great 
stress,  is  this :  *'  that  we  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  principle 
which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  diminish  extremely 
the  assurance  we  might  have  from  human  testimony  in  any  kind  of 
prodigy/'  He  says,  '^  that  though  for  the  most  part  we  readily 
reject  any  fact  that  is  unusual  and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree, 
yet  when  anything  is  affirmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  the 
mind  rather  more  readily  admits  such  a  fact,  upon  account  of  that 
very  circumstance  which  ought  to  destroy  all  its  authority.  The 
passion  of  surprise  and  wonder  arising  from  miracles,  being  an 
agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  sensible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of 
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those  events  from  which  it  is  derived. But  if  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of  common 
sense ;  and  human  testimony,  in  these  circumstances,  loses  all 
pretensions  to  authority."*  And  again  he  observes,  that  "  should 
a  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  system  of  religion,  men  in  all 
ages  have  been  so  much  imposed  on  by  the  ridiculous  stories  of 
this  kind,  that  this  very  circumstance  will  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat, 
and  sufficient  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them  reject 
the  fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examination."  And  he 
repeats  it  again,  that  it  should  make  us  form  a  general  resolution 
never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  specious  pretext  it 
may  be  covered, "+  He  here  undertaketh  to  answer  for  all  men  of 
sense  that  they  will  reject  all  miracles  produced  in  proof  of  religion 
without  farther  examination,  because  men  in  all  ages  have  been 
much  imposed  on  ky  ridiculous  stories  of  this  kind.  But  this 
certainly  is  the  language,  not  of  reason  and  good  sense,  which 
will  dispose  a  man  fairly  to  examine,  but  of  the  most  obstinate 
prepossession  and  prejudice.  No  kinds  of  historical  facts,  whether 
of  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  nature,  can  be  mentioned,  in 
which  men  have  frequently  been  imposed  upon.  But  that  is 
no  just  reason  for  rejecting  such  facts  at  once  without  examination; 
and  the  man  that  would  do  so,  instead  of  proving  his  superior  ^ood 
sense^  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous.  That  there  have  been 
many  false  miracles  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  but  this  doth  not 
prove  that  there  never  have  been  any  true  ones.  It  ought  indeed 
to  make  us  very  cautious,  and  to  examine  miracles  carefully  before 
we  receive  them ;  but  it  is  no  reason  at  all,  or  a  very  absurd  one, 
for  rejecting  them  all  at  once  without  examination  and  inquiry. 
Thus  to  reject  them  can  only  be  justified  upon  this  principle,  that 
it  is  not  possible  that  there  should  be  a  true  miracle  wrought  in 
favour  of  any  system  of  religion.  But  by  what  medium  will  he  un- 
dertake to  prove  this  ?  He  seems  expressly  to  admit,  that  in  other 
cases  **  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  ot  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human 
testimony.":};  This  concession  is  not  very  consistent  with  what  he 
had  laboured  in  the  first  part  of  his  Essay  to  show,  with  regard  to 
all  miracles  in  general,  viz.,  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  proved 
by  any  testimony.  But  now,  provided  miracles  be  not  produced  in 
proof  of  religion,  he  seems  willing  to  allow,  that  they  may  possibly 
admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony.  The  only  case  therefore  in 
which  they  are  never  to  be  believed,  is  when  they  are  pretended  to 
be  wrought  in  favour  of  religion.  But  in  this  he  seems  to  have 
both  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
affainst  him.  It  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  believe  a  miracle, 
when  a  valuable  end  can  be  assigned  for  it,  than  to  believe  it  when 
we  cannot  discern  any  important  end  to  be  answered  by  it  at  all. 
And  one  of  the  most  valuable  ends  for  which  a  miracle  can  be  sup- 
pooed  to  be  wrought  seems  to  be  this,  to  give  an  attestation  to  the 
divine  mission  of  persons  sent  to  instruct  mankind  in  religious 

*  PhiloM>phical  Entyt,  p.  184, 185:  t  Ibid.  p.  S04,  f  05.  t  Ibid.  p.  SOS. 
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truths  of  great  importance,  and  to  lead  them  in  tlie  way  of  salva- 
tion. Our  author  seems  sometimes  to  lay  a  mighty  stress  on  the 
general  opinion  and  common  sentiments  of  mankind.*  And  there 
are  few  notions,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  have  more 
generally  obtained  in  all  nations  and  ages  than  this,  that  there 
nave  been  miracles  actually  wrought  on  some  occasions,  especially 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  a 
divine  interposition.  This  is  a  principle  which  seems  to  be  con- 
formable  to  the  natural  sense  of  tne  human  mind. 

The  observation  he  makes  concerning  the  agreeable  emotion  pro- 
duced by  the  passion  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  the  strong  pro- 
pensity there  is  in  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous, 
proves  nothing  against  this  principle.  The  passion  of  wonder  and 
surprise  was  certainly  not  given  us  in  vain,  but  for  very  wise  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  passion,  as  well  as  others, 
may  be  rightly  exercised  upon  proper  objects.  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  gentleman,  that  men  are  naturally  disposed  and  inclined 
to  believe  a  thing  the  rather  for  its  being  utterly  absurd  and  mira- 
culous, especially  in  matters  of  religion.  They  may  indeed,  and 
often  do,  believe  absurdities ;  but  they  never  believe  a  thing  merely 
because  it  is  absurd,  but  because,  takmg  all  considerations  together, 
they  do  not  look  upon  it  to  be  absurd.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  this  writer  here  makes  absurd  and  miraculous  to  be  terms 
of  the  same  signification,  whereas  they  are  very  different  ideas. 
A  miracle,  when  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  a  power  adequate  to 
the  effect,  and  for  excellent  ends,  is  indeed  wonderful,  but  has  no 
absurdity  in  it  at  all.  It  is  true,  there  have  often  been  very  absurd 
things  recommended  to  popular  belief  under  the  notion  of  miracles, 
and  such  pretended  miracles  have  been  received  without  much 
examination,  when  wrought  in  favour  of  the  established  super- 
stition. But  even  real  miracles  are  received  with  difHculty,  when 
they  are  wrought  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  where  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  are  on  the  one  side,  which  was  the  case  of  Christianity 
at  its  first  appearance.  Considering  the  nature  of  that  religion, 
how  contrary  it  was  to  the  prevailing  notions  and  prejudices  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  strictness  of  the  morals  it  prescribed, 
the  scheme  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Saviour  which  it  pro- 
posed, the  meanness  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  propa- 
gated, and  the  numberless  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  with  ;  the 
miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  it  could  not  have  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  world,  if  there  had  not  been  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  their  being  really  wrought.  Tlie  strangeness 
of  the  facts,  instead  of  producing  belief,  would  rather  have  turned 
to  its  disadvantage,  and  could  scarce  have  failed  being  detected  in 
BQch  circumstances,  if  they  had  been  false. 

His  third  observation  is,  that  it  *'  forms  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion against  all  supernatural  relations,  that  they  are  always  found 

*  Etsajs  Moral  and  Political,  p.  307. 
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chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations ;  or  if  a 
civilized  people  have  ever  given  admission  to  any  of  them,  they 
have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors."*  But 
no  presumption  can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  prejudice  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  an  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous age,  but  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  greatly  civilized, 
and  in  nations  where  arts  and  learning  had  made  a  very  great  pro- 
gress. And  it  must  be  considered,  that  it  had  not  only  their  in- 
veterate prejudices,  their  darling  passions,  and  inclinations;  but 
their  pretended  miracles  to  encounter  with  extraordinary  facts  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors,  who  transmitted  theruy  as  he  expresseth 
it,  with  that  inviolable  sanction  and  authority,  which  alwaifs  attends 
ancient  and  received  opinions.  How  strong  and  cogent  therefore 
must  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  facts  designed  to  support  it,  have 
been,  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  mean  instruments,  could  make 
so  great  a  progress  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened  age,  and  prove 
too  hard  for  the  religion  of  the  empire ;  which,  besides  its  being 
interwoven  with  the  civil  establishment,  had  the  prescription  of 
many  ages  to  plead,  and  was  supported  by  pretended  miracles, 
prodigies,  and  oracles !  Mr.  Hume  is  pleased  to  take  notice  on 
this  occasion  of  the  management  of  that  cunning  impostor  Alex- 
ander.+  But  though,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  cheat,  he  had  laid 
the  scene  among  the  barbarous  Paphla^onians,  who  were  reckoned 
among  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  of  the  human  race  ;  and  not 
only  put  in  practice  all  the  arts  of  imposture  (though  it  doth  not 
appear,  that  he  pretended  to  work  miracles  among  the  people,  or 
put  the  proof  of  his  authority  upon  them),  but  had  procured  a  pow- 
erful interest  among  the  great  to  support  him,  he  and  his  impos- 
tures soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  so  undoubtedly  would  Chris- 
tianity too  have  done,  if  its  extraordinary  facts  had  no  better  foun- 
dation in  truth  and  fact  than  his  pretensions  had. 

"  [  may  add,"  "  saith  he,  "  as  a  fourth  reason  which  diminishes 
the  authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony  for  any, 
even  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  detected,  that  is  not 
opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnesses ;  so  that  not  only 
the  miracle  destroys  the  credit  of  the  testimony,  but  even  the  testi- 
mony destroys  itself.'*  He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  *'  in  matters 
of  religion  whatever  is  different  is  contrary ;  that  it  is  impossible 
that  all  these  different  religions  should  be  established  on  a  solid 
foundation;  that  every  miracle  pretended  to  have  been  wrought 
in  any  of  these  religions,  as  it  is  designed  to  establish  that  parti- 
cular system,  has  the  same  force  to  overthrow  every  other  system  ; 
and  consequently  to  destroy  the  credit  of  those  miracles  on  which 
that  system  was  established.  So  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different 
religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences 
of  those  prodigies  as  opposite  to  one  another.*';]:     This  writer  is  here 

♦  Philosophical  Essay p,  p.  186, 187. 
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pleased  to  confound  prodigies  and  miracles,  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Many  things  that  have  passed  under  the  notion  of 
prodigies,  are  very  far  from  being  miracles,  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  in  which  we  are  now  considering  them :  and  if  we  speak  of 
miracles  properly  so  called,  the  supposition  he  here  goes  upon,  viz. 
that  all  religions  have  been  founded  upon  miracles,  and  have  put 
the  proof  ot  their  authority  upon  them,  is  manifestly  false.  It  is 
well  known,  that  Mahomet  did  not  pretend  to  establish  his  religion 
by  miracles ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  proved,  that  any  systems  of  reli- 
gion had  any  tolerable  pretension  of  being  originally  founded  upon 
miracles,  but  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian ;  and  these,  though  in 
some  respects  different,  are  not  contrary,  but  mutually  support 
each  other ;  the  fonner  being  introductive  and  preparatory  to  the 
latter.  But  if  his  supposition  should  be  admitted,  that  all  religions 
in  the  world  have  been  founded  upon  the  credit  of  miracles,  it  is 
hard  to  comprehend  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  By  what  logic  doth 
it  follow,  that  because  miracles  have  been  believed  by  mankind  in 
all  ages  and  nations  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  religion, 
therefore  miracles  were  never  really  wrought  at  all  in  proof  of  reli- 
gion, nor  are  they  ever  to  be  believed  in  any  single  instance  ? 
With  the  same  force  it  may  be  argued,  that  because  there  have 
been  and  are  many  opposite  schemes  of  religion  in  the  world, 
therefore  their  being  opposite  to  one  another  proves  that  they  are 
all  false,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  religion  in  the 
world  at  all.  But  let  us  suppose  ever  so  great  a  number  of  false- 
hoods opposed  to  truth,  that  opposition  ot  falsehood  to  truth  doth 
not  make  truth  to  be  less  true,  or  destroy  the  certainty  and  evi- 
dence of  it.  Supposing  the  religions  to  be  opposite,  and  that 
miracles  are  said  to  be  wrought  m  attestation  of  those  opposite 
religions,  it  may  indeed  be  fairly  concluded  that  they  cannot  be  all 
true,  but  not  that  none  of  them  is  so.  Our  author  himself  seems 
to  be  apprehensive,  that  this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fallacious 
way  of  reasoning.  "  This  argument,"  says  he,  "  may  appear  very 
subtle  and  refined ;  but  is  not  in  reality  diflferent  from  the  rea- 
soning of  a  judge,  who  supposes,  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony 
of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues 
distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime  is  said  to  have  been 
committed."*  This  gentleman  has  here  given  us  a  most  extraor- 
dinary specimen,  how  well  qualified  he  would  be  to  determine  causes 
if  he  sat  in  a  court  of  judicature.  If  there  came  several  witnesses 
before  him,  and  their  testimony  was  opposite  to  one  another,  he 
would  without  farther  examination  reject  them  all  at  once,  and 
make  their  opposition  to  one  another  to  be  alone  a  proof  that  they 
were  all  false,  and  none  of  them  to  be  depended  upon.  But  it 
hath  been  hitherto  thought  reasonable,  when  testimonies  are  oppo- 
site, to  weigh  and  compare  those  testimonies,  in  order  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  concerning  them.     In  case  of  aliMs,  which  is  the 

*  Pbiloiophical  Essajs,  p.  199. 
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case  the  author  here  puts,  the  testimonies  do  not  always  destroy 
one  another,  A  just  and  impartial  judge  will  not  immediately 
reject  the  testimonies  on  both  sides  without  examination,  because 
they  contradict  one  another,  which  is  the  method  our  author  seems 
here  to  recommend  as  reasonable,  but  will  carefully  compare  them, 
that  he  may  find  out  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  and  which  of  the 
testimonies  is  most  to  be  credited,  and  will  give  his  judgment 
accordingly.  This  certainly  is  the  course  which  right  reason  pre- 
scribeth  m  all  cases,  where  there  is  an  opposition  of  testimony,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  this  gentleman  himself  would  recom- 
mend in  every  case,  but  where  the  cause  of  religion  is  concerned. 
For  here,  notwithstanding  all  his  pretensions  to  freedom  of  think- 
ing, his  prejudices  are  so  strong,  that  he  is  for  proceeding  by  dif- 
ferent weights  and  measures  from  what  he  and  all  mankind  would 
judge  reasonable  in  every  other  instance.  He  hath  showed  him- 
self so  little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, that  I  believe  men  of  sense,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  will  lay 
very  Uttle  stress  on  any  judgment  he  shall  think  fit  to  pronounce 
in  this  cause. 

The  only  part  of  Mr.  Hume^s  Essay  on  Miracles  which  now  re- 
maineth  to  be  considered,  is  that  which  relates  to  some  particular 
accounts  of  miraculous  facts,  which  he  would  have  us  believe  are 
as  well  or  better  attested,  than  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and 
et  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible.  The  first  instance 
e  mentioneth  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian's  curing  a  blind 
and  a  lame  man  at  Alexandria,  and  which  he  affirms  is  one  of  the 
best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history.  This  has  been  urged 
by  almost  every  deistical  writer  who  hath  treated  of  miracles  :  and 
how  little  it  is  to  the  purpose  in  the  present  controversy  hath  been 
often  shown.  Not  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Adams  hath  well  urged 
concerning  it,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  appeareth 
from  the  accounts  given  us  bythe  historians  who  mention  it,*  that 
the  design  of  these  miracles  was  to  give  weight  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Vespasian,  newly  made  Emperor  by  the  great  men  and  the 
army,  and  to  make  it  be  believed  that  his  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne  was  approved  by  the  gods.  I  believe  every  reasonable  man 
will  be  of  opmion,  that  in  any  case  of  this  kind,  there  is  ground  to 
suspect  artifice  and  management.  And  who  would  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  make  too  narrow  a  scrutiny  into  the  truth  of  miracles, 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  great,  and  the  authority  of  a  mighty 
Emperor,  were  so  nearly  concentrated  ?  And  if,  as  this  writer  ob- 
serves, from  Tacitus,  some  who  were  present  continued  to  relate 
these  facts,  even  after  Vespasian  and  his  family  were  no  longer  in 
possession  of  the  empire ;  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  were  such  as  had  been  in  the  secret  of  the  management, 
which  probably  lay  in  few  hands ;  or  if  they  were,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  afterwards  be  unwilling  to  own  the 
part  they  had  in  this  affair ;  especially  since  no  methods  were  made 
use  of  to  oblige  them  to  discover  the  fraud. 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  4.  versus  finem.     Sucton.  in  Vespas.  cap.  8. 
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The  next  ingtance  he  produceth  is  the  miracle  pretended  to  have 
been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and  mentioned  by  Cardinal  De  Retz, 
who^  by  Mr.  Hume's  own  account,  did  not  believe  it.  But  cer- 
tainly a  man  must  have  his  head  very  oddly  turned,  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  and  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  a  country 
where  the  inquisition  is  established,  where  the  influence  and  inte- 
rests of  the  priests,  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  all  combined  to  sup- 
port the  credit  of  those  miracles,  and  where  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  them ;  and 
even  the  expressing  the  least  doubt  concerning  them,  might  expose 
a  man  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  evils  and  sufferings. 

But  that  which  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon, 
and  on  which  he  enlarges  for  some  pages  together,  is,  the  miracles 
reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris. 
Having  observed,  that  in  the  Recueil  des  Miracles  de  tAbbe  de 
PariSy  there  is  a  parallel  run  between  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
and  those  of  the  Abbe,  he  pronounces,  that ''  if  the  inspired  writers 
were  to  be  considered  merely  as  human  testimony,  the  French  au- 
thor is  very  moderate  in  his  comparison,  since  he  might  with  some 
appearance  of  reason  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much 
surpass  the  others  in  credit  and  authority."* 

This  has  been  of  late  a  favourite  topic  with  the  deists.  Great 
triumphs  have  been  raised  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  alone  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  I  shall  therefore  make  some  observations  upon  it, 
though  in  doing  so  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  several 
things  which  Mr.  Adams  hath  alres^y  observed,  in  his  judicious 
reflections  upon  this  subject,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Hume's  Essay 
on  JUiracles,  from  page  65  to  page  78. 

The  account  Mr.  Hume  pretends  to  give  of  this  whole  affair  is 
very  unfair  and  disingenuous,  and  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  any 
man  that  makes  pretensions  to  a  free  and  impartial  inquiry.  He 
positively  asserts,  that  the  miraculous  facts  were  so  strongly  proved, 
that  the  Molinists  or  Jesuits  were  never  able  distinctly  to  refute 
or  detect  them ;  and  that  they  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  but  ascribed  them  to  witchcraft  and  the  devil.  Yet  certain 
it  is,  that  the  Jesuits  or  Molinists  did  deny  many  of  the  facts  to 
be  true  as  the  Jansenists  related  them ;  that  they  asserted  them 
to  be  false,  and  plainly  proved  several  of  them  to  be  so.  Particu- 
larly the  Archbishop  of  Sens  distinctly  insisted  upon  twenty-two 
of  those  pretended  miraculous  facts,  all  which  he  charged  as  owing 
to  falsehood  and  imposture. 

He  farther  observes,  that  twenty-two  of  the  Cures  or  Rectors  of 
Paris  pressed  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  examine  those  miracles, 
and  asserted  them  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world.  But  he  knew, 
or  might  have  known,  that  some  of  those  very  miracles  which  those 

*  Philosophical  KssajB,  p.  196. 
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gentlemen  desired  might  be  particularly  inquired  into,  and  which 
they  represented  as  undeniably  true  and  certain,  were  afterwards 
examined,  and  the  perjury  of  the  principal  witnesses  plainly  de- 
tected.* And  the  Archbishop,  who,  he  tells  us,  wisely  forbore  an 
inquiry,  caused  a  pubhc  judicial  inquest  to  be  made,  as  Mr.  Adams 
observes,  and  in  an  ordinance  of  November  8,  1735,  published 
the  most  convincing  proofs,  that  the  miracles  so  strongly  vouched 
by  the  Cures,  were  forged  and  counterfeited .+ 

Mr.  Hume  is  pleased  to  observe,  that  "the  Molinist  party  tried 
to  discredit  those  miracles  in  one  instance,  that  of  Mademoiselle 
le  Franc,  but  were  not  able  to  do  it :"  where  he  speaks,  as  if  this 
were  the  single  instance  in  which  they  tried  to  discredit  those 
miracles,  which  is  far  from  being  true.     This  indeed  was  taken 

f>articular  notice  of  because  it  was  the  first  history  of  a  miraculous 
act  which  the  Jansenists  thought  fit  to  publish,  with  a  pompous 
dissertation  prefixed.  It  was  cried  up  as  of  such  unquestionable 
truth,  that  it  could  not  be  denied  without  doubting  of  the  most 
certain  facts :  and  yet  the  story  was  proved  to  be  false  in  the  most 
material  circumstances,  by  forty,  witnesses  judicially  examined  upon 
oath.  It  was  plainly  proved,  that  she  was  considerably  better  of 
her  maladies  before  she  went  to  the  tomb  at  all :  that  she  was 
no  stronger  when  she  returned  from  the  tomb  than  she  was  when 
she  went  to  it:  and  that  she  still  stood  in  need  of  remedies  after- 
wards. Mr.  Hume  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  declare,  that  the 
proceedings  were  the  most  irregular  in  the  world,  particularly  in 
citing  but  a  few  of  the  Jansenist  witnesses,  whom  they  tampered 
with :  and  then  he  adds,  '^  besides  they  were  soon  overwhelmed 
with  a  cloud  of  new  witnesses,  an  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
who  gave  oath  for  the  miracles."  He  doth  not  say,  they  all  gave 
oath  for  this  particular  miracle,  but  for  the  miracles  :  and  indeed 
most  of  these  testimonies  were  very  little  to  the  purpose,  and 
seemed  to  be  designed  rather  for  parade  and  show  than  for  proof; 
and  nothing  turned  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Jansenists, 
than  their  endeavouring  still  to  maintain  the  credit  of  this  miracle, 
afler  the  falsehood  of  it  had  been  so  evidently  detected:  the  more 
witnesses  they  endeavoured  to  produce  for  this,  the  more  they  ren- 
dered themselves  suspected  in  all  the  rest.  They  alleged  some 
want  of  formality  in  the  proceedings,  but  were  never  able  to  dis- 
prove the  principal  circumstances  of  the  facts  alleged  on  the  other 
side,  and  which  were  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  miracle.J 

Mr.  Hume  refers  his  reader  to  the  Mecueildes  Miracles  de  tAbhi 
de  Paris,  in  three  volumes :  but  especially  to  the  famous  book  of  Mr. 
de  Montgeron,  a  counsellor  or  judge  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  which  was  dedicated  to  the  French  King.  But  if  he  had  read 
on  both  sides,  or  had  thought  fit  to  lay  the  matter  fairly  before  his 

*  Des  Voeax'B  Critique  G^n^rale,  p.  242, 24S.         t  Adam's  Essay,  p.  71. 
X  This  whole  natter  is  set  in  a  clear  light  iu  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  Dissertatioii  snr  lea 
Miracles,  &c.,  p.  46,  49,  and  in  his  Critique  G^n^rale.  p.  204,  f 31,  232. 
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reader,  he  might  have  informed  him  that  these  books  have  been 
solidly  answered  by  Mr.  des  Voeux,  a  very  ingenious  ami  judicious 
author,  who  had  himself  been  bred  up  among  the  Jansenists,  and 
was  at  Paris  part  of  the  time  that  this  scene  was  'carrying  on. 
See  his  Lettres  sur  les  Miracles,  published  in  1735,  and  his  Cri- 
tique Ginerale  du  Ldvre  de  Mr.  de  Montgeron,  in  1741.  See  also 
what  relates  to  this  subject  in  the  19th  and  20th  tomes  of  the  Biln 
liotheque  Raisomiee, 

There  never  was  perhaps  a  book  written  with  a  greater  air  of 
assurance  and  confiaence,  than  that  of  Mr.  de  Montgeron.  He 
intitles  it,  The  Truth  of  the  Miracles  wrought  by  the  Intercession 
of  M.  de  Paris  and  other  Appellants,  demonstrated  against  M,  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens.  It  was  natural  therefore  to  expect,  that  he 
would  have  attempted  to  justify  all  those  miracles  which  that  pre- 
late had  attacked.  But  of  twenty-two  which  are  distinctly  insisted 
upon  by  the  Archbishop,  there  are  seventeen  which  Mr.  de  Mont- 
geron does  not  meddle  with.  He  hath  passed  by  those  of  them 
against  which  the  strongest  charges  of  falsehood  and  imposture 
lajr.     Five  of  the  miracles  attacked  by  the  Archbishop,  he  takes 

Eins  to  justify ;  to  which  he  has  added  four  more,  which  that  pre- 
e  had  not  distinctly  considered.  Mr.  des  Voeux,  who  has  ex- 
amined this  work  of  Mr.  de  Montgeron  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment, hath  plainly  shown,  that  tnere  are  everywhere  to  be  dis- 
covered in  it  marks  of  the  strongest  prepossession.*  Carried 
away  by  the  power  of  his  prejudices,  ana  bv  his  affection  to  the 
Jansenist  cause,  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached,  he  has  in  several 
instances  disguised  and  misrepresented  facts  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  excused  or  vindicated*  The  last-mentioned  author  has 
charged  him  with  faults,  not  merely  of  inadvertency,  but  with  di- 
rect falsifications  designed  to  impose  upon  the  public.  See  the 
sixth  letter  of  his  Critique  Generale,  page  208,  et  seq.  Mr.  Hume 
has  taken  care  not  to  give  his  reader  the  least  hint  of  any  thing  of 
this  nature. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  may  help  us  to  judge 
of  Mr.  Hume's  conduct  in  his  management  of  tnis  subject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  remark- 
able differences  there  are  between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
gospels,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  Abb^  de  Paris ;  by  considering 
which  it  will  appear,  that  no  argument  can  be  justly  drawn  from 
the  latter  to  discredit  the  former,  or  to  invalidate  the  proofs  pro- 
duced for  them. 

I.  One  observation  of  no  small  weight  is  this :  at  the  time  when 
the  miracles  of  the  Abb6  de  Paris  first  appeared,  there  was  a 
strong  and  numerous  party  in  France,  and  which  was  under  the 
conduct  of  very  able  and  learned  men,  who  were  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  that  cause  which  those  miracles  seemed  to  be 
intended  to  support:  and  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  that 
these  would  use  all  their  interest  and  influence  for  maintaining  and 

*  Th«  obaracter  of  Mr.  de  Montgeron  is  well  represented  bj  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  An- 
Bwer  to  Home,  p.  74, 75. 
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spreading  the  credit  of  them  among  the  people.  And  so  it  acta- 
ally  happened.  The  first  rumours  of  these  miracles  were  eagerly 
laid  hold  on  ;  and  thev  were  cried  up  as  real  and  certain  miracles, 
and  as  giving  a  clear  cfecision  of  Heaven  on  the  side  of  the  appel- 
lants, even  before  there  was  any  regular  proof  so  much  as  pre- 
tended to  be  given  for  them.*  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  beginning  of  this  whole  affair  was  at  a  very  promising  con- 
juncture, viz.  when  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  was  archbishop  of 
Paris ;  who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  capacity  and  integrity, 
which  Mr.  Hume  highly  extols,  was  well  known  to  be  greatly 
inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  appellants.  It  was  therefore  a 
situation  of  things  very  favourable  to  the  credit  of  those  miracles, 
that  they  first  appeared  under  his  administration,  and  were  tried 
before  his  officials ;  and  though  the  succeeding  archbishop  was  no 
friend  to  the  Jansenists,  yet  when  once  the  credit  of  those  miracles 
was  in  some  measure  established,  and  they  had  got  the  popular 
vogue  on  their  side,  the  affair  was  more  easily  carried  on.  But  at 
the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  things 
were  entirely  different.  There  were  indeed  parties  among  the 
Jews,  the  most  powerful  of  which  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  besides  tne  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Sanhe- 
drim, or  great  council  of  the  nation :  but  not  one  of  these  afforded 
the  least  countenance  to  the  first  witnesses  and  publishers  of  the 
Christian  religion.     Our  Lord,  far  from  addicting  himself  to  any 

|>arty,  freely  declared  against  what  was  amiss  in  every  one  of  them: 
le  opposed  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  ;  the  tradi- 
tions,  superstitions,  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar.  Christianity  proceeded  upon  a  principle 
directly  contrary  to  that,  in  which  all  parties  among  the  Jews  were 
agreed,  viz.  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  a  suf- 
fering Messiah  :  and  accordingly  all  the  different  sects  and  parties, 
all  the  powers  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  united  their  interests  and 
endeavours  to  oppose  and  suppress  it.  Whatever  suspicion  there- 
fore might  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  which  had  a 
strong  party  from  the  beginning  prepared  to  receive  and  support 
them,  no  such  suspicion  can  reasonably  be  admitted  as  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  extraordinary  facts  whereby  Christianity  was 
attested,  which,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  could  scarce  pos- 
sibly have  made  their  way  in  the  manner  they  did,  or  have  escaped 
detection,  if  they  had  not  been  true. 

II.  Another  consideration,  which  shows  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been  wrought  by  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  is 
this :  That  the  former  carry  plain  characters  of  a  divine  interpo- 
sition, and  a  supernatural  power  ;  and  the  latter,  even  taking  their 
own  account  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  be  evidently  miraculous,  as 
they  may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any  thing  properly 

•  Critique  GtnfcTu\e,\el,  y'u 
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supernatural  in  the  case.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  not  only  healed 
all  manner  of  diseases,  but  he  raised  the  dead :  he  commanded  the 
winds  and  the  seas,  and  they  obeyed  him :  he  searched  the  hearts, 
and  knew  the  thoughts  of  men :  he  gave  many  express  and  circum- 
stantial predictions  of  future  contingencies,  botti  relating  to  his 
own  sufferings  and  death,  and  to  his  consequent  resurrection  and 
exaltation,  and  relating  to  the  calamities  that  should  come  upon 
the  Jews,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  the 
wonderful  propagation  and  establishment  of  his  church  and  king- 
dom in  the  world,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  judging 
by  the  rules  of  human  probability,  to  foresee:  he  not  only  per- 
formed the  most  wonderful  works  himself,  but  he  imparted  the  same 
miraculous  power  to  his  disciples,  and  poured  forth  upon  them  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  had  promised  and  fore- 
told ;  gifts  of  the  most  admirable  nature,  which  were  never  paral- 
leled before  or  since,  and  which  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  spreading 
and  propagating  the  Christian  religion.  With  regard  to  these,  and 
other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  no  man  has  ever  pre- 
tended to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
Abb^  de  Paris,  and  those  of  our  Saviour;  and  accordingly  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  able  advocates  for  the  former,  M.  Le  Grog, 
expressly  acknowledgeth,  that  there  is  an  ififinite  difference  between 
theniy  and  declares  that  he  will  never  forget  thai  difference.  The 
only  instance  in  which  a  parallel  is  pretended  to  be  drawn,  is  with 
regard  to  miraculous  cures,  which,  alone  considered,  are  the  most 
uncertain  and  equivocal  of  all  mimcles.  Diseases  have  often  been 
surprisingly  cured,  without  anything  that  can  be  properly  called 
miraculous  in  the  case.  Wonderful  has  been  the  effect  of  medi- 
cines administered  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  maladies, 
after  having  long  resisted  all  the  art  and  power  of  remedies,  have 
gone  off  of  themselves  by  the  force  of  nature,  or  by  some  surprising 
and  unexpected  turn,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  distinctly  ex- 
plained. Yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  several  circum- 
stances attending  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  which  plainly  showed  them  to  be  divine.  The 
cures  were  wrought  in  an  instant,  by  a  commanding  word.  The 
blind,  the  lame,  those  that  laboured  under  the  most  obstinate  and 
inveterate  diseases,  found  themselves  immediately  restored  at  once 
with  an  Almighty  facility.  If  there  had  been  only  a  few  instances 
of  this  kind,  it  might  possibly  have  been  attributed  to  some  odd 
accident,  or  hidden  cause,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  ;  but 
the  instances  of  such  complete  and  instantaneous  cures  wrought  by 
our  Saviour  were  very  numerous.  They  extended  to  all  manner  of 
diseases,  and  to  all  persons  without  exception  who  applied  to  him  : 
yea,  he  cured  some  that  did  not  apply  to  him,  who  did  not  know 
him,  or  who  were  his  enemies,  and  had  no  expectation*of  a  cure, 
in  which  cases  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  imagination  had  any 
share.  In  all  these  respects,  there  was  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  aud  iVvoi^M^ 
pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  lV\e  Xb\>^  di^  V^\\&% 
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Several  of  their  most  boasted  cures,  and  which  were  pretended  to 
have  been  sudden  and  perfected  at  once,  appear  from  their  own 
accounts  to  have  been  carried  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  therefore 
might  have  been  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  Some  of  these 
cures  were  days,  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  they  were  per- 
fected. One  nine  days'  devotion  followed  another,  and  they  were 
suffered  to  languish,  and  continue  praying  and  supplicating  for  a 
considerable  time  together  ;  and  if  the  cure  happened,  and  the 
distemper  came  to  a  crisis  during  the  course  of  their  long  attend- 
ance, and  whilst  they  were  continuing  their  devotions,  this  passed 
for  a  miraculous  cure,  though  it  might  well  be  done  without  any 
miracle  at  all :  especially  as  several  of  those  persons  continued  to 
be  taking  remedies,  even  whilst  they  were  attending  at  the  tomb. 
It  is  manifest  from  the  relations  published  by  themselves,  that  with 
regard  to  several  of  those  who  were  pretended  to  be  miraculously 
cured,  their  maladies  had  already  begun  to  abate,  and  they  had  found 
considerable  ease  and  relief  in  a  natural  way  before  they  came  to 
the  tomb  at  all ;  and  some  of  them  seem  by  the  force  of  their  imagi- 
nation to  have  believed  themselves  cured,  when  they  were  not  so, 
or  to  have  taken  a  temporary  relief  for  an  absolute  cure.  Several 
of  the  cures,  the  accounts  of  which  were  published  with  great 
pomp,  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  perfected 
at  all ;  since  the  persons  said  to  have  been  cured,  still  continued 
infirm,  and  had  returns  of  their  former  disorders.  This  can  scaice 
be  supposed,  if  the  cures  had  been  really  miraculous,  and  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  power  of  God,  who  would  not 
have  left  his  own  work  imperfect.  See  all  these  things  fully  proved 
by  many  instances,  in  M.  des  Voeux's  Lettres  sur  les  Miracles: 
particularly  in  the  fifth  of  these  letters. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  vast  numbers  who 
came  to  the  tomb  to  be  cured,  and  who  had  recourse  to  the  Abbe's 
intercession,  there  were  but  few  on  whom  the  cures  were  wrought, 
in  comparison  of  those  who  found  no  benefit  at  all,  though  ttiey 
applied  to  him  with  the  utmost  devotion,  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  a  long  time  together:  and  indeed,  considering  how  many  there 
were  that  applied  for  help  and  cure,  and  how  much  they  were  pre- 
possessed with  the  notions  countenanced  in  the  Romish  church,  of 
the  power  of  departed  saints,  of  the  prevalency  of  their  intercession, 
and  the  efficacy  of  their  relics,  and  to  what  a  height  their  imagina- 
tion was  raiscQ  by  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  appellants,  by 
the  high  opinion  they  had  of  the  Abba's  extraordinary  sanctity,  by 
the  rumours  of  miracles  daily  spread  and  propagated,  and  by  the 
vast  crowds  which  attended  at  the  tomb,  it  would  have  been  really 
a  wonder,  if,  amongst  the  multitudes  that  came  for  cure,  there  had 
not  been  several  who  found  themselves  greatly  relieved.  The  ad- 
vocates for  the  miracles  mightily  extol  the  extraordinary  fiuth  and 
confidence  the  sick  persons  had  in  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Deacon,  as  they  call  liim  :  and  the  force  of  their  imagination,  when 
carried  to  so  extraordinary  a  pitch,  might  in  some  particular  cases 
produce  great  effects.    Many  wonderful  instances  to  this  purpose 
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have  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  ablest  physicians,  by  which 
it  appears  what  a  mighty  influence  imagination,  accompanied  with 
strong  passions,  hath  often  had  upon  human  bodies,  especially  in 
the  cure  of  diseases :  it  hath  often  done  more  in  a  short  time  this 
way,  than  a  long  course  of  medicines  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  not  therefore  to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  as  the 
case  was  circumstanced,  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  persons  some 
surprising  cures  were  wrought :  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  effect  would  be  constant  and  uniform.  If  it  answered  in  some 
instances,  it  would  fail  in  many  more :  and  accordini^ly  so  it  was 
with  regard  to  these  pretended  miraculous  cures.  And  if  this  had 
been  the  case  in  the  extraordinary  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour, 
there  would  have  been  ground  of  suspicion,  that  what  some  have 
alleged  might  possibly  have  been  true,  that  his  miracles  owed  their 
force,  not  to  any  supernatural  energy,  but  to  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation. But  taking  these  miracles  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  gos- 
pels, it  is  manifest,  that  there  can  be  no  just  ground  for  such  a  pre- 
tence. They  exhibit  evident  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  those  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
Abbe's  tomb.  M.  de  Montgeron,  in  his  book  dedicated  to  the 
King,  published  an  account  of  eight  or  nine  cures  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  that  he  fixed  upon  those  which  he  thought  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  most  signally  miraculous  ;  and  yet  the  very  first 
of  those  miracles,  viz.  that  affirmed  to  have  been  wrought  upon 
Don  Alphonso  de  Palacio,  appeareth  plainly,  by  taking  the  whole 
of  the  relation  as  M.  Montgeron  himself  hath  given  it,  to  have  had 
nothing  in  it  properly  miraculous,  as  Mr.  Adams  hath  clearly 
shown.*  And  with  regard  both  to  that  and  the  other  miracles  so 
pompously  displayed  by  M.  de  Montgeron,  M.  Des  Voeux  has  very 
mgeniously  and  judiciously,  after  a  distinct  examination  of  each  of 
them,  made  it  appear,  that  they  might  have  been  wrought  without 
supposing  any  miraculous  or  supernatural  interposition  at  all.  See 
the  last  letter  of  his  Critique  Ginirale. 

III.  Another  consideration,  which  shows  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity,  and  those  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abb6  de  Paris,  and  that  no  argument  can  reasonably  be 
brought  from  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former,  is  taken  from 
the  many  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  latter,  from  which 
the  former  were  entirely  free.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought,  in 
a  grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but  simple  manner,  becoming  one 
sent  of  God,  without  any  absurd  or  ridiculous  ceremonies,  or  super- 
stitious observances.  But  the  miracles  of  the  Abb6  de  Paris  were 
attended  with  circumstances  that  had  all  the  marks  of  superstition, 
and  which  seemed  designed  and  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination. 
The  earth  of  his  tomb  was  often  made  use  of,  or  the  waters  of  the 
well  of  his  house.  The  nine  days'  devotion  was  constantly  used, 
and  frequently  repeated  again  and  again  by  the  same  persons ;  a 

*  Adama's  Essay,  in  Answer  to  Hume,  p.  76,  77. 
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ceremony  derived  originally  from  the  Pagans,  and  which  hath  been 
condemned  as  superstitious  by  some  eminent  divines  of  the  Romish 
church.*  Another  circumstance  to  be  observed,  with  relation  to 
Christ's  miracles,  is,  that,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  they  were 
not  only  perfected  at  once,  but  the  persons  found  themselves  healed 
and  restored  without  trouble  or  dimculty.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
cures  aflSrmed  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  Abbe's  tomb,  it  appeareth 
from  their  own  accounts,  not  only  that  they  were  gradual  and  slow, 
but  that  the  persons  on  whom  these  cures  were  wrought,  frequently 
Buflfered  the  most  grievous  and  excessive  pains  and  toiments,  and 
which  they  themselves  represent  to  have  been  greater  than  ever 
they  had  felt  before,  or  were  able  to  express ;  and  these  pains  often 
continued  for  several  days  together  in  the  utmost  extremity .f  To 
which  may  be  added,  the  violent  agitations  and  convulsions,  which 
became  so  usual  on  these  occasions,  that  they  came  at  length  to  be 
regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  miraculous  cures ;  though  they  could 
not  be  properly  regarded  in  this  view,  since  many  of  those  who 
had  those  convulsions  found  no  relief  in  their  maladies,  and  even 
grew  worse  than  before.  They  were  frequently  attended  with 
strange  contortions,  sometimes  frightful,  sometimes  ridiculous,  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decency.;}: 
And  accordingly  they  have  been  condemned  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Jansenist  divines.  In  1735  there  was  published  at  Paris 
a  remarkable  piece,  intitled,  Consultation  sur  les  Convulsions^ 
signed  by  thirty  appellant  doctors,  men  of  great  reputation  among 
the  Jansenists  for  learning,  judgment,  and  probity;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had  at  first  entertained  favourable  thoughts  of  those 
convulsions  ;  and  some  of  them  had  publicly  declared  them  to  be  the 
work  of  God.  But  now  they  pronounced  them  to  be  unworthy  of 
God,  of  his  infinite  majesty,  wisdom,  and  goodness  :  They  declared 
that  it  was  a  folly,  a  fanaticism,  a  scandal^  and  intone  word,  a  blas- 
phemy against  God,  to  attribute  to  him  these  operations  ;  and  did 
not  scruple  to  intimate,  that  they  rendered  the  miraculous  cures, 
to  which  they  were  pretended  to  be  annexed,  suspected.  These 
doctors,  who  were  called  the  Consultants,  condemned  all  the  con- 
vulsions in  general.  Others  of  the  Jansenist  divines,  whom  M.  de 
Montgeron  has  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Antisecouristes,  and 
whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  among  the  most  zealous  appellants, 
and  to  be  persons  of  great  merit  and  eminence,  though  they  did 

*  Lettres  sur  les  Miracles,  p.  258,  259,  336,  3S7. 
t  Lettres  sur  les  Miracles,  p.  339,  &  seq. 
X  Some  of  those  that  were  seized  with  these  convulsions,  or  pretended  to  be  so, 
were  gfuilty  of  the  most  extravagant  follies.  Thej  pretended  to  prophesy,  and  uttered 
several  predictions,  which  the  event  soon  proved  to  be  false.  One  of  them  went  so  far 
as  to  foretel,  that  the  church-jard  of  St.  Medard,  which  had  been  shut  up  by  the  Kin^s 
order,  should  be  opened,  and  that  M.  de  Paris  should  appear  in  the  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  great  numbers  of  people,  on  the  first  of  May  following.  See  this  and  other 
remarkable  things  relating  to  these  convulsions,  in  M.  Vemet's  Traite  de  la  Verity  de 
la  Religion  Chrelienne,  sect.  7,  chap.  zzii.  xxiii.  And  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
proof  of  tlie  power  of  M.  de  Montgeron's  prejudices,  than  that  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
book,  in  three  volumes  4to.  he  1^  particularly  applied  himself  to  support  and  joatify 
these  convulsions. 
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not  condemn  all  the  convulsions,  yet  passed  a  very  severe  censure 
upon  those  of  them  which  that  gentleman  looks  upon  to  be  the 
most  eictraordinary  and  miraculous  of  all.  And  with  regard  to 
these  convulsions  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  most  skilful  physicians^  nervous  affections  have 
frequently  produced  strange  symptoms ;  that  they  are  often  of  a 
catching  contagious  nature,  and  easily  communicated ;  and  that 
they  may  be  counterfeited  by  art.  Many  of  those  that  were 
seized  by  M.  Heraut,  the  Lieutenant  of  Folice^  acknowledged  to 
him  that  they  had  counterfeited  convulsions ;  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  an  ordinance  published  by  the  King,  January  27, 
1732^  for  searching  out  and  apprehending  those  impostors.  And 
yet  Mr.  Hume  has  thought  proper  to  represent  it,  as  if  M.  Heraut, 
though  he  had  full  power  to  seize  and  examine  the  witnesses,  and 
subjects  of  these  miracles,  could  never  reach  any  thing  saiisjactory 
against  them. 

These  must  be  owned  to  be  circumstances,  which  administer 
just  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  which  make  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abb6  de  Paris,  and  those  that  were  performed  by  our  Saviour, 
and  by  the  apostles  in  his  name. 

IV.  The  next  observation  I  shall  make  is  this ;  that  several  of 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abb6,  and  which  were  pretended  to  be 
proved  by  many  witnesses,  were  afterwards  clearly  convicted  of 
falsehood  and  imposture ;  which  brings  a  great  discredit  upon  all 
the  rest;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  alleged  against  the 
miracles  by  which  Christianity  was  attested.  The  affair  of  Anne 
le  Franc,  of  which  some  account  was  given  above,  shows,  as 
M.  Des  Voeux  justly  observes,  how  little  dependence  is  to  be 
had  upon  informations  in  this  cause  directed  by  Jansenists.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  kind.  They  had  published 
that  La  Dalmaix  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  the  Abbe's  inter- 
cession ;  and  this  was  proved  by  a  letter  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  herself.  And  yet  this  pretended  miraculous  cure  was 
afterwards  denied  by  the  person  hei*self,  by  her  mother,  and  all  her 
sisters :  and  by  a  sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature  of  May  17,  1737, 
a  person  was  declared  to  be  convicted  of  having  forged  that,  and 
some  other  letters,  under  the  name  of  Dalmaix.  *  The  Sieur  le 
Doux  openly  retracted  the  relation  of  a  miracle  said  to  have  been 
wrought  upon  himself.  M.  Des  Voeux  gives  several  other  instances 
of  false  miracles,  published  by  the  Jansenists,  and  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so.-|-  Jean  Mivet  was  represented,  by  decisive  in- 
formations, as  cured  of  his  deafness,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
deaf  after,  as  well  as  before.  The  record  of  the  informations  made 
by  Mr.  Thomassin  is  full  of  contradictions,  which  discover  the  false* 
hood  and  perjury  of  the  priiftipal  actress,  and  of  the  only  witness 
of  the  miracle,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  has  well  proved  :  though 
many  of  these  proofs  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  M.  le  Gros,  who 
undertodL  to  answer  him.  %  Some  of  the  witnesses  and  persons  con- 

•  Vemet  n\n  supra,  cap.  xxi. 

t  Lettres  sur  les  Miracles,  p.  171,  et.  seq    Critique  Generele,  p.  204,  &c«  93!^%^ 

I  Ibid.  p.  24^  243. 
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cerned  witbdrew,  to  escape  the  search  that  was  made  for  them,  and 
to  shun  the  examination  and  inquiry  which  the  kin^  had  ordered  ; 
and  others,  who  had  attested  that  they  were  cured  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  afterwards  retracted  it.  The  certificates 
themselves,  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid,  tend  in  many  in- 
stances to  increase  the  suspicion  against  those  facts,  which  they 
were  designed  to  confirm.  The  very  number  of  those  certificates, 
many  of  which  are  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  and  serve  only  for 
show,  are  plain  proofs  of  art  and  design.  The  manner  of  drawing 
up  those  certificates,  and  the  relations  of  the  miracles,  and  the  style 
and  form  of  expression,  show,  that  the  persons  in  whose  names  they 
are  drawn  had  the  assistance  of  persons  of  a  capacity  much  superior 
to  their  own.  Long  pieces,  in  a  correct  style,  and  in  perfect  good 
order,  were  published  under  the  name  of  mean  and  illiterate  persons. 
M.  le  Gros  owns,  that  the  relation  of  Genevieve  Colin  was  reformed 
as  to  the  style,  by  a  person  whom  she  desired  to  do  it.  Thus  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  under  pretence  of  reforming,  to  alter  it,  and 
got  the  simple  person  to  sign  the  whole.  Five  witnesses  in  the  case 
of  Anne  le  Franc  depose,  that  their  certificates  left  with  the  notary 
were  altered,  falsified,  and  embellished  with  divers  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  relations  which  were  at  first  published,  and  were  not 
thought  full  enough,  were  afterwards  suppressed,  and  do  not  appear 
in  M.  de  Montgeron's  collection  ;  and  others  more  ample  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead,  and  embelHshed  with  many  striking  circum- 
stances, which  were  omitted  in  the  first  relation.  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  their  depositions  carry  it  farther  than,  according  to  their 
own  account,  they  could  have  any  certain  knowledg;e.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  surprized  into  their  testimonies  by  false  or 
imperfect  representations ;  and  artifices  were  employed  to  procure 
certificates  from  physicians,  without  bringing  the  case  fully  before 
them,  or  suffering  them  fairly  to  examine  it 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  many  poor  people  feigned  maladies,  and  pretended  to  be 
cured,  on  purpose  to  procure  the  gifts  and  benefactions  of  others  ; 
which  many  of  them  aid  to  good  aavantage.  It  is  well  known,  and 
has  been  often  proved,  that  m  the  Romish  church  there  have  been 
instances  of  persons,  who  made  a  trade  of  feigning  maladies,  and 
pretending  to  be  miraculously  cured.  Such  a  one  was  Catharine 
de  Pr6s,  who  was  afterwards  convicted  by  her  own  confession ;  of 
which  Father  Le  Brun  hath  given  a  particular  account.  Hist.  Crit. 
des  Prat.  Superstit.  liv.  ii.  cap.  4.  who  hath  also  detected  several 
other  false  miracles  which  had  been  believed  by  numbers  of  that 
church.  And  may  we  not  reasonably  suspect  the  same  of  many 
poor  people  who  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  de  Paris?  See  all 
these  thm^  shown  in  M.  Des  Voeux's  Lettres  sur  les  Miracles, 
Letters  V,  VL  and  especially  in  Letters  VIL  and  VIII.  of  his  Cii- 
ticjue  G6n^rale,  where  he  particularly  examineth  every  one  of  the 
muracles  produced  by  M.  de  Montgeron.  It  is  his  observation,  that 
the  more  carefully  we  consider  those  relations,  and  compare  them 
9¥itb  the  pieces  that  are  designed  to  justify  them,  the  more  plainly 
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the  falsehood  of  them  appearcth.  And  accordingly  he  hath  found 
out  not  merely  a  single  contradiction,  but  numerous  contradictions, 
in  the  relations  of  the  several  miracles,  compared  with  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  pieces  produced  in  justification  of  them.  And  there- 
fore he  asks  with  good  reason,  what  becomes  of  demonstrations  built 
on  such  relations  and  such  certificates  ?  He  very  properly  observes, 
that  the  falsity  even  of  a  small  number  of  facts,  which  are  pretended 
to  be  proved  oy  certificates,  that  were  collected  by  those  who  took 
pains  to  verify  the  miracles,  are  sufficient  to  discredit  all  others 
founded  on  such  certificates. 

If  the  same  things  could  have  been  justly  objected  against  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Christianity,  considering  the 
other  disadvantages  it  laboured  under,  could  never  have  been  estab- 
lished.    But  the  case  with  regard  to  these  miracles  was  very  difier- 
ent.    They  were  not  indeed  proved  by  certificates,  which  may  be 
procured  by  art  and  management.  The  first  publishers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  did  not  go  about  to  collect  evidences  and  testimonies ; 
nor  was  there  any  need  of  their  doing  so  in  facts  that  were  publicly 
known,  and  the  reality  of  which  their  enemies  themselves  were  not 
able  to  deny.     They  acted  with  greater  simplicity,  and  with  an  open 
confidence  of  truth.     Their  narrations  are  plain  and  artless ;  nor  do 
they  take  pains  to  prepossess  or  influence  the  reader,  either  by  art- 
ful insinuations,  or  too  violent  assertions ;  which  our  author  men- 
tions as  a  suspicious  circumstance.     Never  were  any  of  their  ene- 
mies able  to  convict  them  of  falsehood.     Far  from  ever  denying  the 
facts  they  had  witnessed,  or  withdrawing  for  fear  of  having  those 
facts  inquired  into,  as  several  did  in  the  other  case,  they  openly 
avowed  those  facts  before  the  public  tribunals,  and  before  persons  of 
the  highest  authority :  they  never  varied  in  their  testimony,  but  per- 
sisted m  it  with  an  unfainting  constancy,  and  sealed  it  with  tneir 
blood.     And  it  gives  no  smaU  weight  to  their  testimony,  that  they 
witnessed  for  facts,  which  were  designed  to  confirm  a  scheme  of 
religion  contrary  to  their  own  most  rooted  prejudices.  Nor  can  it  be 
alleged,  that  they  were  themselves  divided  about  the  reality  and  di- 
vinity of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  much  less 
that  they  rejected  and  condemned  many  of  them  as  foolish,  scanda- 
lous, and  injurious  to  the  Divine  Majesty ;  which  was  the  censure 
passed  upon  some  of  the  extraordinary  facts  relating  to  the  Abbe  de 
JParis,  by  the  most  eminent  Jansenist  divines. 

Finally,  the  last  observation  I  shall  make  is  this :  that  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  appear  to  have  been  wrought  for 
an  end  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  declared 
design  of  them  was  to  give  an  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of 
the  most  excellent  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  and  to 
confirm  the  best  scheme  of  religion  that  was  ever  pubhshed,  the 
most  manifestly  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  Here  was  an  end  worthy  of  God,  and  for  which  it  was 
fit  for  him  to  interpose  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  Accord- 
ingly this  religion,  thus  attested  and  confirmed,  was  estabU&bksd  vgl 
the  world,  and  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppoB\t\oxu     ^\\i^\KyH^x 
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of  the  adversary^  civil  or  sacerdotal,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  its  ^o- 
gress,  or  to  the  wonderful  works  done  in  confirmation  of  it.     The 
effects  which  followed,  considering  the  amazing  difficulties  it  had  to 
struggle  withy  and  the  seeming  weakness  and  meanness  of  the  in- 
struments made  use  of  to  propagate  it,  proved  the  reality  of  those 
miracles,  and  that  the  whole  was  carried  on  by  a  divine  power.  But 
if  we  turn  our  views  on  the  other  hand  to  the  miracles  pretended  to 
have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  it  doth  not 
appear  that  they  answered  any  valuable  end.  There  has  indeed  been 
an  end  found  out  for  them^  viz.  to  give  a  testimony  from  heaven  to 
the  cause  of  the  appellants.     But  we  may  justly  conclude  from  the 
wisdom  of  God,  that  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  so  ordered,  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  this  was  the  intention  of  them,  and  that  he 
would  have  taken  care  that  no  opposition  from  them  should  prevail, 
to  defeat  the  design  for  which  he  interposed  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner.     But  this  was  far  from  being  tne  case.     Mr.  Hume  indeed 
tells  us,  that  "  no  Jansenist  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
cessation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut  up  by  the 
king's  edict.    'Twas  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  operated  those  ex- 
traordinary effects,  and  when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  no 
effect  could  be  expected."*    But  supposing  that  the  design  of  those 
extraordinary  divme  interpositions  was  to  give  a  testimony  from 
heaven  to  the  cause  of  the  appellants,  it  is  absurd    to  imagine, 
that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  an  earthly  prince,  by  shut- 
ting up  the  tomb,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  the  miraculous 
.operations,  and  to  render  the  design  of  God  of  none  effect. f     It 
strengthens  this,  when  it  is  farther  considered,  that  the  whole  affair 
of  these  pretended  miracles  turned  in  the  issue  rather  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  cause  it  was  designed  to  confirm.  It  hath  been  already 
observed,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  appellant  doc- 
tors, and  who  were  most  zealously  attached  to  that  cause,  were 
greatly  scandalized  at  several  of  those  miracles,  and  especially  at  the 
extraordinary  convulsions  which  generally  attended  them.   Ihe  cen- 
sures they  passed  upon  them  ^ve  occasion  to  bitter  contentions, 
and  mutual  severe  reproaches  and  accusations.  Some  of  the  Jansenist 
writers  themselves  complain,  that  whereas  before  there  was  an  entire 
and  perfect  union  and  harmony  among  them,  as  if  they  had  been  all 
of  one  heart  and  soul,  there  have  been  since  that  time  cruel  divisions 
and  animosities,  so  that  those  who  were  friends  before  became  irre- 
concilable enemies.;}:    And  can  it  be  imagined,   that  God  would 
execute  his  designs  in  so  imperfect  a  manner  that  he  would  exert 
his  own  divine  power  to  give  testimony  to  that  cause,  and  yet  do  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  that  cause  instead  of  supporting  it,  to 
raise  prejudices  against  it  in  the  minds  of  enemies,  instead  of  gain- 

*  PbilosophicBl  Essays,  p.  206. 

t  M.  de  Montgeron  indeed  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  operations  ceased  at 
the  shutting  up  of  the  tomb;  but  by  the  miraculous  operations  he  principally  under- 
•duids  the  convulsions,  which  continued  still  to  be  earned  on :  but  wnich  many  of  the 
principal  Jansenists  were  far  from  looking  upon  as  tokens  of  a  divine  interposition. 

f  Grit.  Gener.  letUe  v.  p.  150.  &  leq. 
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ing  them,  and  to  divide  and  offend  the  friends  of  it,  instead  of  con- 
firming and  uniting  them  ?  Upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the 
attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all  was  wise,  consistent,  worthy 
of  Ood,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  But  the 
other  is  a  broken,  incoherent  scheme,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  the  di- 
vine proceedings.  The  former  therefore  is  highly  credible,  though 
the  latter  is  not  so. 

The  several  considerations  which  have  been  mentioned  do  each 
of  them  sinely,  much  more  all  of  them  together,  show  such  signal 
differences  between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels  and  those 
ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  that  it  must  argue  a  peculiar  degree 
of  confidence  to  pretend  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  one  and  the 
•other,  much  more  to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Hume  has  done,  that  the  latter 
much  Burpciss  the  former  in  credit  and  authority.  This  only  shows 
how  gladly  these  gentlemen  would  lay  hold  on  any  pretence  to  in- 
validate the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Thus,  Mr.  Chubb,  in  a  dis- 
course he  published  on  miracles,  in  which  he  pretends  impartially 
to  represent  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  produced  with  great  pomp 
a  pretended  miracle  wrought  in  the  Cevennes  in  1703,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  of  equal  credit  with  those  of  the  gospel.  M.  le  Moyne, 
in  his  answer  to  him,  hatli  evinced  the  falsehood  of  that  story  in  a 
manner  that  admits  of  no  reply  :*  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
some  future  deist  may  see  fit  some  time  or  other  to  revive  that  story, 
and  oppose  it  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Hume  concludes  his  Essay  with  applauding  his  own  perfor- 
mance, and  is  the  better  pleased  with  the  way  oj  reasoning  tie  has 
made  use  of,  as  he  thinks, ''  it  may  serve  to  conU)und  those  dange- 
rous friends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion,  who 
have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason. 
Our  most  holy  religion,"  saith  he,  "  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  rea- 
son :f  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a 
trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.'*    And  he  calls  those, 

*  Le  Moyne  on  Miracles,  p.  422,  &c. 

f  This  author,  who  takes  care  to  make  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  subservient 
to  bis  designs  against  religion,  in  the  fifth  of  his  Philosophical  Essays,  where  he  under- 
takes to  treat  of  the  nature  of  belief,  gives  such  an  account  of  it  as  seems  to  f  xdode 
reason  from  any  share  in  it  at  all.  He  makes  the  difference  between  faith  vnA  fiction 
to  consist  wholly  in  some  sentiment  of  feeling,  which  is  annexed  to  the  former,  not  to 
the  latter :  That  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  the  conception  of  an  object 
more  lively  and  forcible,  more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the  mere  fiction 
of  the  imagination ;  and  that  this  manner  of  conception  arises  from  the  customary 
conjunction  of  the  object  with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses.  See  his 
Philosophical  Essays,  p.  80 — Bl.  This  gentleman  is  here,  as  in  many  other  placet, 
sufficiently  obscure,  nor  is  it  easy  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  he  intends.  But 
his  design  seems  to  be  to  exclude  reason  or  the  understanding  from  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  belief,  as  if  reason  never  had  any  influence  in  producing,  directing,  or  regula- 
ting it ;  which  is  to  open  a  wide  door  to  enthusiasm.  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  we 
may  aU  observe,  and  frequently  experience.  We  in  several  cases  clearly  perceive,  that 
we  have  reason  to  regard  some  things  as  fictitious,  and  others  as  true  and  real.  And 
the  reasons  which  show  the  difference  between  a  fiction  and  a  reality  show,  that  we 
ought  in  reason  to  believe  the  one  and  not  the  other;  and  so  reason  mav  go  before  the 
sentiment  of  belief,  and  lay  a  just  foundation  for  it,  and  be  instrumental  to  produce  it* 
And  in  this  esse  the  belief  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  rational. 
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of  the  adversary,  civil  or  sacerdotal,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  its  pro- 
gress, or  to  the  wonderful  works  done  in  confirmation  of  it.     The 
effects  which  followed,  considering  the  amazing  difficulties  it  had  to 
struggle  withy  and  the  seeming  weakness  and  meanness  of  the  in- 
struments made  use  of  to  propagate  it,  proved  the  reality  of  those 
miracles,  and  that  the  whole  was  carried  on  by  a  divine  power.  But 
if  we  turn  our  views  on  the  other  hand  to  the  miracles  pretended  to 
have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  it  doth  not 
appear  that  they  answered  any  valuable  end.  There  has  indeed  been 
an  end  found  out  for  them^  viz.  to  give  a  testimony  from  heaven  to 
the  cause  of  the  appellants.     But  we  may  justly  conclude  from  the 
wisdom  of  God,  that  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  so  ordered,  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  this  was  the  intention  of  them,  and  that  he 
would  have  taken  care  that  no  opposition  from  them  should  prevail, 
to  defeat  the  design  for  which  he  interposed  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner.     But  this  was  far  from  being  tne  case.     Mr.  Hume  indeed 
tells  us,  that  "  no  Jansenist  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
cessation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut  up  by  the 
king's  edict    'Twas  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  operated  those  ex- 
traordinary effects,  and  when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  no 
effect  could  be  expected/'*    But  supposing  that  the  design  of  those 
extraordinary  divme  interpositions  was  to  give  a  testimony  from 
heaven  to  the  cause  of  the  appellants,  it  is  absurd    to  imagine, 
that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  an  earthly  prince,  by  shut- 
ting up  the  tomb,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  the  miraculous 
.operations,  and  to  render  the  design  of  God  of  none  effect. t     It 
strengthens  this,  when  it  is  farther  considered,  that  the  whole  affair 
of  these  pretended  miracles  turned  in  the  issue  rather  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  cause  it  was  designed  to  confirm.  It  hath  been  already 
observed,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  appellant  doc- 
tors, and  who  were  most  zealously  attached  to  that  cause,  were 
greatly  scandalized  at  several  of  those  miracles,  and  especially  at  the 
extraordinary  convulsions  which  generally  attended  them.   Ihe  cen- 
sures they  passed  upon  them  ^ve  occasion  to  bitter  contentions, 
and  mutual  severe  reproaches  and  accusations.  Some  of  the  Jansenist 
writers  themselves  complain,  that  whereas  before  there  was  an  entire 
and  perfect  union  and  harmony  among  them,  as  if  they  had  been  all 
of  one  heart  and  soul,  there  have  been  since  that  time  cruel  divisions 
and  animosities,  so  that  those  who  were  friends  before  became  irre- 
concilable enemies.;}:    And  can  it  be  imagined,   that  God  would 
execute  his  designs  in  so  imperfect  a  manner  that  he  would  exert 
his  own  divine  power  to  give  testimony  to  that  cause,  and  yet  do  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  that  cause  instead  of  supporting  it,  to 
raise  prejudices  against  it  in  the  minds  of  enemies,  instead  of  gain* 

*  Pbilosophical  Essays,  p.  206. 

t  M.  de  Montgeron  indeed  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  operations  ceased  at 
the  shutting  up  of  the  tomb;  but  by  the  miraculous  operations  he  principally  under- 
stands the  convulsions,  which  continued  still  to  be  carried  on :  but  wnich  manjr  of  the 
principal  Jansenists  were  far  from  looking  upon  as  tokens  of  a  divine  interposition. 

f  Crit.  Gener.  letUe  v.  p.  158.  &  seq. 
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ing  them,  and  to  divide  and  offend  the  friends  of  it,  instead  of  con- 
firming and  uniting  them?  Upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the 
attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all  was  wise,  consistent,  worthy 
of  Qod,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  But  the 
other  is  a  broken,  incoherent  scheme,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  the  di- 
vine proceedings.  The  former  therefore  is  highly  credible,  though 
the  latter  is  not  so. 

The  several  considerations  which  have  been  mentioned  do  each 
of  them  singly,  much  more  all  of  them  toother,  show  such  signal 
differences  between  the  miracles  recorded  m  the  gospels  and  those 
ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  that  it  must  argue  a  peculiar  degree 
of  confidence  to  pretend  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  one  and  the 
•other,  much  more  to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Hume  has  done,  that  the  latter 
much  surpciss  the  former  in  credit  and  authority.  This  only  shows 
how  gladly  these  gentlemen  would  lay  hold  on  any  pretence  to  in- 
validate the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Thus,  Mr.  Chubb,  in  a  dis- 
course he  published  on  miracles,  in  which  he  pretends  impartially 
to  represent  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  produced  with  great  pomp 
a  pretended  miracle  wrought  in  the  Cevennes  in  1703,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  of  equal  credit  with  those  of  the  gospel.  M.  le  Moyne, 
in  his  answer  to  him,  hath  evinced  the  falsehood  of  that  story  in  a 
manner  that  admits  of  no  reply  :*  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
some  future  deist  may  see  fit  some  time  or  other  to  revive  that  story, 
and  oppose  it  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Hume  concludes  his  Essay  with  applauding  his  own  perfor- 
mance, and  is  the  better  pleased  with  the  way  ot  reasoning  tie  has 
made  use  of,  as  he  thinks, ''  it  may  serve  to  conU)und  those  dange- 
rous friends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion,  wno 
have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason. 
Our  most  holy  religion,"  saith  he,  "  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  rea- 
son :f  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a 
trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.'*    And  he  calls  those, 

•  Le  Moyne  on  Miracles,  p.  422,  &c. 

f  This  author,  who  takes  care  to  make  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  subservient 
to  ois  designs  against  religion,  in  the  iifth  of  his  Philosophical  Essays,  where  he  under- 
takes to  treat  of  the  nature  of  belief,  gives  such  an  account  of  it  as  seems  to  f  xdode 
reason  from  anv  share  in  it  at  all.  lie  makes  the  difference  between  faith  and  fiction 
to  consist  wholly  in  some  sentiment  of  feeling,  which  is  annexed  to  the  former,  not  to 
the  latter:  That  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  the  conception  of  an  object 
more  lively  and  forcible,  more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the  mere  fiction 
of  the  imagination ;  and  that  this  manner  of  conception  arises  from  the  customary 
conjunction  of  the  object  with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses.  See  bis 
Philosophical  Essajrs,  p.  80 — Bl.  This  genUeman  is  here,  as  in  many  other  placet, 
sufficiently  obscure,  nor  is  it  easy  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  he  intends.  But 
his  design  seems  to  be  to  exclude  reason  or  the  understanding  from  having  any  thing  to 
do.  with  belief,  as  if  reason  never  had  any  influence  in  producing,  directing,  or  regula- 
ting it ;  which  is  to  open  a  wide  door  to  enthusiasm.  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  we 
may  all  observe,  and  frequently  experience.  We  in  several  cases  clearly  perceive,  that 
we  have  reason  to  regard  some  things  as  fictitious,  and  others  as  true  and  real.  And 
the  reasons  which  show  the  difference  between  a  fiction  and  a  reality  show,  that  we 
ought  la  reason  to  believe  the  one  and  not  the  other;  and  so  reason  mav  go  before  the 
sentiment  of  belief,  and  lay  a  just  foundation  for  it,  and  be  instrumental  to  produce  it. 
And  in  this  esse  the  belief  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  rational. 
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who  undertake  to  defend  religion  by  reason,  pretended  Christians.* 
Such  a  mean  and  ungenerous  sneer  is  below  animadversion ;  all  that 
can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  these  gentlemen  are  vei^  uneasy  at 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  defend  Christianity  in  a  way 
of  reason  and  argument.  They,  it  seems^  are  mightily  concerned  for 
the  preservation  of  our  holy  faith,  and  in  their  great  friendship  for 
that  cause  would  give  it  up  as  indefensible.  And  if  the  best  way  of 
befriending  the  Christian  reli^on  be  to  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
evidences  b^  which  it  is  established,  our  author  hath  taken  effectual 
care  to  convince  the  world  of  his  friendly  intentions  towai-ds  it  As 
to  the  brief  hints  he  hath  given  towards  the  end  of  his  Essay  against 
the  Mosaic  history,  and  the  miracles  recorded  there,  I  shall  not  here 
take  any  notice  of  them,  both  because  Mr.  Adams  hath  clearly  and 
succinctly  obviated  them,  in  his  answer  to  that  Essay,  p.  88—94, 
and  because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  suoject,  when  I 
come  to  make  observations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Posthumous 
If^orks,  who  hath  with  great  virulence  and  bitterness  used  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  expose  the  Mosaic  writings. 


LETTER  XX. 


Additional  Observatioiui  relating  to  Mr.  Hume. — A  Transcript  of  an  ingenioun  Paper, 

containing  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume*s  Arguments  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles 

Obser?ations  upon  it — The  Evidence  of  Matters  of  Fact  may  be  so  circumstanced 
as  to  produce  a  full  Assurance. — Mr.  Hume  artfuUy  confounds  the  Evidence  of 
past  Facts  with  the  Probability  of  the  future. — We  may  be  certain  of  a  matter  of 
Fact  after  it  hath  happened,  though  it  might  before-hand  seem  very  improbable  that 
it  would  happen.— Where  full  Evidence  is  given  of  a  Fact,  there  must  not  always 
be  a  Deduction  made  on  the  Account  of  its  being  unusual  and  extraordinary. — There 
is  strong  and  positive  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  wrought  in  Attestation  of  Christi- 
anity,  and  no  Evidence  against  them. — The  miraculous  Nature  of  the  Facts  no  Proof 
that  the  Facts  were  not  done. — A  Summary  of  Mr.  Hume's  Argument  against  the 
Evidence  of  Mirades. — The  Weakness  of  it  shown. — Considering  the  vast  Impor- 
tance of  Religion  to  our  Happiness,  the  bare  Possibility  of  its  being  true  should  be 
sufficient  to  engage  our  Compliance. 

Sir, 

The  four  preceding  letters  comprehend  all  the  observations  that 
were  made  upon  Mr.  Hume  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '^  View  of 
the  Deistical  Writers/'  8vo.  edit  But  soon  after  that  volume  was 
published,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing, which  particularly  relates  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  designed 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume.  He  was  pleased  to  say  it  gave  him  uncom'^ 
mon  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  me  a  paper  which  he 
seemed  to  be  very  well  pleased  with,  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
young  gentleman,  then  lately  dead.  It  was  designed  as  a  confutation 

*  Phao0ophical  Essays,  p.  S04, 205. 
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of  Mr.  Hume  upon  his  own  principles,  which  he  thought  had  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  answers  that  had  been  made  to 
that  writer ;  and  he  allowed  me,  if  1  should  be  of  opinion  that  any 
thing  in  it  might  be  serviceable  to  a  farther  confutation  of  Mr.  Hume, 
to  make  use  of  his  sentiments  either  by  way  of  note  or  appendix,  as 
I  sliould  judge  most  convenient.  I  returned  an  answer,  in  a  letter 
which  I  snail  here  insert,  as  it  containeth  some  reflections  that  may 
be  of  advantage  in  relation  to  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Hume;  but 
first  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  paper  itself  here 
referred  to,  which  is  concisely  drawn,  and  runs  thus  : — 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  HUME's  ARGUMENTS 

IN    HIS 

ESSAY  ON  MIRACLES. 

The  objects  of  human  understanding  may  be  distinguished  either 
into  propositions  asserting  the  relation  between  general  ideas,  or 
matters  of  fact. 

In  the  former  kind  we  can  arrive  at  certainty,  by  means  of  a 
faculty  in  our  souls,  which  perceives  this  relation  either  instantly  or 
intimately,  which  is  called  Intuition,  or  else  by  intermediate  ideas, 
which  called  Demonstration. 

But  we  can  only  form  a  judgment  of  the  latter  by  experience. 
No  reasoning  a  priori  will  discover  to  us,  that  water  will  suffocate, 
or  the  fire  consume  us,  or  that  the  loadstone  will  attract  steel ;  and 
therefore  no  judgment  can  be  made  concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  matters  of  fact,  but  what  is  constantly  regulated  by  custom  and 
experience,  and  can  therefore  never  go  higher  than  probability. 

When  we  have  frequently  observed  a  particular  event  to  happen 
in  certain  circumstances,  the  mind  naturally  makes  an  induction, 
that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  same  circumstances.  When  this 
observation  has  been  long,  constant,  and  uninterrupted,  there  our 
belief  that  it  will  happen  again  approaches  infinitely  near  to  cer- 
tainty. Thus  no  man  has  the  least  doubt  of  the  sun's  rising  to- 
morrow, or  that  the  tide  will  ebb  and  flow  at  its  accustomed  periods ; 
but  where  our  observations  are  broken  upon  by  frequent  interruptions 
and  exceptions  to  the  contrary,  then  we  expect  such  an  event  with 
the  least  degree  of  assurance;  and  in  all  intermediate  cases,  our  ex- 
pectations are  always  in  proportion  to  the  constancy  and  regularity 
of  the  experience. 

This  method  of  reasoning  is  not  connected  by  any  medium  or 
change  of  steps,  but  is  plainly  to  be  observed  in  all  animate  beings, 
brutes  as  well  as  men.*  And  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ask  a  reason, 
why  we  expect  to  happen  again,  that  which  has  regularly  come  to 
pass  a  great  many  times  before,  as  it  is  to  inquire,  why  the  mind 
perceives  a  relation  between  certain  ideas. 

*  NUf  not  the  long  sought  after  distinction  between  brutes  and  men  consist  in  this  : 
TliBt  whereas  the  human  understanding  comprehends  both  dasses,  the  brutal  sagacity 
ia  confined  only  to  matters  of  fact? 
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They  are  both  distinct  faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  as  it  has  been 
authorized  by  some  writers  of  distinction,  to  give  the  denomination 
of  sense  to  the  internal  as  well  as  external  perceptions,  the  one  may 
be  called  the  speculative,  and  the  other  the  probable  sense. 

From  this  last-mentioned  principle  Mr.  Hume  has  deduced  an 
argument  to  show,  that  there  is  great  improbability  against  the  be- 
lief of  any  miraculous  fact,  how  well  soever  attested  ;  and  as  religion 
may  seem  to  be  greatly  affected  by  this  conclusion  (supposing  it  to 
be  true),  before  we  come  directly  to  consider  the  argument,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  how  far  religion,  as  a  practical  institution, 
may  be  concerned  therein. 

And  for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  probable  evidence 
for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  matter  of  fact  differs  essentially 
from  demonstration,  in  that  the  former  admits  of  degrees,  in  the 
greatest  variety,  from  the  highest  moral  certainty  down  to  the  lowest 
presumption ;  which  the  latter  does  not 

Let  it  also  be  further  observed,  that  probable  evidence  is  in  its 
nature  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  information,  the  highest  degree  of 
which  can  never  reach  absolute  certainty,  or  full  proof;  and  yet  to 
mankind,  with  regard  to  their  practice^  it  is  in  many  cases  the  very 
guide  of  their  lives. 

Most  of  our  actions  are  determined  by  the  highest  degrees  of  pro- 
bability ;  as  for  instance,  what  we  do  in  consequence  of  the  sun's 
rising  to  morrow;  of  the  seasons  regularly  succeeding  one  another; 
and  that  certain  kinds  of  meat  and  drink  will  nourish.  Others  are 
determined  by  lesser  degrees.  Thus  rhubarb  does  not  always  purge ; 
nor  is  opium  a  soporific  to  every  person  that  takes  it ;  and  yet  for 
all  that  they  are  of  constant  use  for  these  purposes  in  medicine.  In 
all  cases  of  moment,  when  to  act  or  forbear  may  be  attended  with 
considerable  damage,  no  wise  man  makes  the  least  scruple  of  doing 
what  he  apprehends  may  be  of  advantage  to  him,  even  though  the 
thing  was  aoubtful,  and  one  side  of  the  question  as  supportable  as 
the  other;  but  in  matters  of  the  utmost  consequence,  a  prudent  man 
will  think  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  even  of  the  lowest  proba- 
bility, and  will  act  accordingly.  A  great  many  instances  might  be 
^ven  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  where  a  man  would  be  coin 
sidered  as  out  of  his  senses,  who  would  not  act,  and  with  great  dili- 
gence and  application  too,  not  only  upon  an  over-chance,  but  even 
where  the  probability  might  be  greatly  against  his  success. 

Suppose  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  death  were  promised  a  par- 
don, if  he  thi-ew  twelve  with  a  pair  of  dice  at  one  throw ;  here  the 
probability  is  thirty-six  to  one  against  him,  and  yet  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  mad  if  he  did  not  try.  Nothing  in  such  a  case  would 
hinder  a  man  from  trying,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the 
event. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  method  of  reasoning  to  the  practice  of 
religion.  And  supposing  the  arguments  against  miracles  were  far 
more  probable  than  the  evidence  for  them,  yet  the  vast  importance 
of  religion  to  our  happiness  in  every  respect  would  still  be  very  suf- 
ficient to  recommena  it  to  the  practice  of  every  prudent  man  ;  and 
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the  bare  possibility  that  it  might  prove  true,  were  there  nothing  else 
to  support  ity  would  enga^  his  assent  and  compliance ;  or  else  he 
must  be  supposed  to  act  differently  in  this  respect  to  what  he  gene- 
rally does  in  all  the  other  concerns  of  his  life.  So  that  whether  Mr. 
Hume's  reasonings  be  true  or  false,  religion  has  still  sufficient 
evidence  to  influence  the  practice  of  every  wise  and  considerate  man. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Hume's 
arguments. .  His  reasoning  may  be  i3riefly  expressed  in  this  manner : 
We  have  had  a  long,  universal,  and  uninterrupted  experience,  that 
no  events  have  happened  contraiy  to  the  course  of  nature,  from  con- 
stant and  unvaried  observations ;  we  have  therefore  a  full  proof,  that 
the  uniform  course  has  not  been  broke  in  upon,  nor  will  be,  by  any 
particular  exceptions.  But  the  observation  of  truth  depending  upon, 
and  constantly  following  human  testimony,  is  by  no  means  universal 
and  uninterrupted,  and  therefore  it  does  not  amount  to  a  full  proof, 
that  it  either  has,  or  will  follow  it  in  any  particular  instance.  And 
therefore  the  proof  arising  from  any  human  testimony  can  never 
equal  the  proof  that  is  deduced  against  a  miracle  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  full  and  fair  state  of  this  gentleman's  rea- 
soning. 

But  the  answer  is  very  plain ;  if  by  human  testimony  he  would 
mean  the  evidence  of  any  one  single  man  indifferently  taken,  then 
indeed  his  second  proposition  would  be  true ;  but  then  the  conclu- 
sion will  by  no  means  follow  from  it;  but  if  by  human  testimony  he 
would  understand  the  evidence  of  any  collection  of  men,  then  the 
second  proposition  is  false,  and  consequently  the  conclusion  must 
be  so  too. 

That  twelve  honest  persons  should  combine  to  assert  a  falsehood, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  without  any  view  to  private  interest,  and 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  losing  every  thing  that  is  and  ought  to 
be  dear  to  mankind  in  this  world,  is,  according  to  his  own  wky  of 
reasoning,  as  great  a  miracle,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any 
interruption  in  the  common  course  of  nature;  because  no  history 
has  ever  mentioned  any  such  thing,  nor  has  any  man  in  any  age 
ever  had  experience  of  such  a  fact. 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  though  it  be  allowed  to  be  as 
great  a  miracle  for  twelve  honest  men  to  attest  a  falsehood,  contrary 
to  their  plain  interest  in  every  respect,  as  that  any  alteration  should 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  yet  these  evidences  being 
equal,  they  only  destroy  one  another,  and  still  leave  the  mind  in 
suspense. 

This  objection  draws  all  its  force  from  Mr.  Hume's  assertion,  that 
an  uniform  and  uninterrupted  experience  amounts  to  a  full  proof, 
which  when  examined  will  not  be  found  true ;  and  indeed  I  wonder 
that  a  writer  of  his  accuracy  should  venture  on  such  an  expression, 
since  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  all  our  reasonings  concerning 
matters  of  fact  ever  fall  short  of  certainty,  or  full  proo£ 

Aad  besides,  the  very  same  objection  which  he  makes  against  the 
veracity  of  human  testimony,  to  weaken  its  authenticity,  may  be  re* 
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torted  with  equal  force  against  his  unvaried  certainty  of  the  course 
of  nature  ;  for  doubtless  the  number  of  approved  histories  we  have 
relating  to  miracles,  will  as  much  lessen  tne  probability  of  what  he 
calls  a  full  proof  on  his  side  of  the  question,  as  all  the  forgeries  and 
falsehoods  that  are  brought  to  discredit  human  testimony,  will 
weaken  it  on  the  other.  But  the  best  way  to  be  assured  of  the 
falsehood  of  this  objection  is  to  examine  it  by  what  we  find  in  our 
own  minds ;  for  that  must  not  be  admitted  asun  universal  principle, 
which  is  not  true  in  every  particular  instance. 

According  to  Mr.  Hume,  we  have  a  full  proof  of  any  fact 
attested  by  twelve  honest  disinterested  persons.  But  would  not  the 
probability  be  increased,  and  our  belief  of  such  a  fact  be  the 
stronger,  if  the  number  of  witnesses  were  doubled  ?  I  own,  my 
mind  immediately  assents  to  it.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  will  then  evi- 
dently follow,  that  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fact,  may,  and  has  been  exceeded  by  contrary  human 
testimony. 

Sup]K)se,  as  before,  that  the  testimony  of  twelve  persons  is  just 
equal  to  it,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  twenty  for  any  particular 
miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospel;  then  subtracting  the  weaker  evidence 
from  the  stronger,  we  shall  have  the  positive  evidence  of  eight  per- 
sons, for  the  truth  of  a  common  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  E.  D. 

The  answer  I  returned  to  the  letter  in  which  this  paper  was  en- 
closed, was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Sir. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  expressed  yourself  with  regard  to  me :  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  find,  that  my  reply  to  Mr.  Hume  is  approved  by  a  gentleman 
of  so  much  good  sense,  and  of  such  eminency  in  his  profession,  as  I 
am  vfell  informed  you  are  accounted  to  be. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  Mr.  Hume  is  an  elegant  and  subtile  writer, 
and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  Christianity  that  has  ap- 
peared among:  us.  He  has  a  very  specious  way  of  managing  an 
argument.  But  his  subtilty  seems  to  have  qualified  him  not  so 
much  for  clearing  an  obscure  cause,  as  for  puzzling  a  clear  one. 
Many  things  in  tiis  Philosophical  Essays  have  a  very  plausible 
appearance,  as  well  as  an  uncommon  turn,  which  he  visibly  affects; 
bat,  upon  a  close  examination  of  them,  I  think  one  may  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  few  authors  can  be  mentioned  who  have  fallen  into 

S eater  absurdities  and  inconsistencies.  And  it  were  to  be  wished 
ere  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  severe  censure  you  pass 
upon  him,  when  you  say,  tnat,  '*  with  all  his  art,  he  has  plainly  dis- 
covered  a  bad  heart,  by  throwing  out  some  bitter  sneers  against  the 
Christian  revelation,  which  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  serioua 
belief,  or  indeed  with  any  regard  for  it,  though  in  some  parts  of  his 
writings  he  affects  a  different  way  of  speaking." 

You  observe,  that  *'  we  seem  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  logic 
of  probability,  a  point  which  Mr.   Hume  had  studied  with  great 
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accuracy."  And  I  readily  own,  that  there  is  a  great  ap|>earance  of 
accuracy  in  what  Mr.  Hume  hath  advanced  concerning  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  probability,  and  the  different  degrees  of  assent 
due  to  it.  But  though  what  he  hath  offered  this  way  seems  plausi- 
ble in  general,  he  hath  been  far  from  being  fair  or  exact  in  his  appli- 
cation of  it 

The  paper  you  have  sent  enclosed  to  me,  and  which  you  lell  me 
was  drawn  up  by  the  young  gentleman  you  mention,  contains  a 
sketch  of  an  attempt  to  show  how  Mr.  Hume  might  be  confuted, 
on  his  own  principles,  and  is  executed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  cannot  but  regret,  that  a  gentleman  of  so  promising  a  genius, 
and  who  might  have  proved  signally  useful,  was  snatched  away  by 
a  fever  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  You  allow  me  to  make 
what  use  of  it  I  judge  proper,  and  seem  to  expect  that  I  should  tell 
you  my  sentiments  of  it  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  candour. 
And  this  obligeth  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  though  I  look  upon  the 
confutation  of  Mr.  Hume  in  the  way  this  gentleman  hath  managed 
it  to  be  subtile  and  ingenious,  yet  in  some  things  it  doth  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  as  were  to  bo 
wished  in  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  He  has,  I  think,  from 
a  desire  of  confuting  Mr.  Hume  upon  his  own  principles,  been  led 
to  make  too  large  concessions  to  that  gentleman,  und  hath  proceeded 
upon  some  of  his  principles  as  true  and  valid,  which  I  think  may 
be  justly  contested. 

Mr.  Hume  frequently  intimates,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  certainty  in  the  evidence  given  concerning  matters  of  fact,  or  in 
human  testimony,  which  can  be  securely  depended  on  ;  and  that  at 
best,  it  can  be  only  probable.  And  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
paper,  having  observed,  after  Mr.  Hume,  that  we  can  fonu  no  judg- 
ment concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  matter  of  fact,  but  what 
is  constantly  regulated  by  custom  or  experience,  adds,  that  "  it  can 
never  go  higher  than  probability."  And  again  he  saith,  that  '^  pro- 
bable evidence  is  in  its  nature  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  information; 
the  highest  degree  of  which  cannot  reach  absolute  certainty  or 
full  proof;"  where  he  seems  not  to  allow,  that  the  evidence  concern- 
ine matters  of  fact  can  ever  arrive  at  such  a  certainty  as  to  make  up  a 
full  vroof.  And  he  repeats  it  again,  that  "  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  tnat  all  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact  ever  fall 
short  of  certainty  or  full  proof.''  And  yet  if  we  allow  Mr.  Hume's  de- 
finition of  a  full  proof,  that  it  is  '^  such  an  argument  from  experience 
as  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition,"  the  evidence  for  a  matter 
of  fact  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  amount  to  a  full  proof,  and 
^ven  to  a  certainty  ;  for  I  can  see  no  reason  for  confining  certainty 
to  the  evidence  we  have  by  intuition  or  by  demonstration.  In  treat- 
ing of  certainty  as  distinguished  from  probability,  a  two-fold  cer- 
tainty may  very  properly  be  allowed.  Tne  one  is  the  certainty  by 
intuition  or  by  demonstration ;  the  other  is,  a  certainty  relating  to 
matter  of  fact.  This  is  indeed  of  a  different  kind  from  the  former ; 
but  I  think  it  may  no  less  justly  be  called  certainty,  when  it  so 
fully  satisfieth  the  mind,  as  to  leave  not  the  Ica^t  room  for  doubt 

T  2 
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concerning  it,  and  produceth  a  full  assurance.  And  that  this  is 
often  the  case  with  relation  to  matters  of  fact  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied.  The  words  sure  and  certain  are  frequently  applied  in  com- 
mon language  to  things  of  this  kind,  and,  for  aught  1  can  see,  very 
properly.  And  in  the  best  and  exactest  writers,  it  is  often  described 
under  the  term  of  moral  certaitity,  an  expression  which  this  gentle- 
man himself  makes  use  of.^  And  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  word  moral  in  that  case  is  always  used  as  a  terra  of  diminu- 
tion, as  if  it  were  not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon.  It  it*  only 
designed  to  show  that  this  certainly  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  pro- 
ceedeth  upon  different  grounds,  from  that  which  ariseth  from  demon- 
stration ;  but  yet  it  may  produce  as  strong  an  assurance  in  the 
mind,  and  which  may  undoubtedly  be  depended  upon.  That  there 
was  a  war  carried  on  in  England  in  the  last  century  between  King 
and  P^jliament,  I  only  know  by  human  testimony.  But  will  any 
man  say  that  for  that  reason  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it?  Many  cases 
might  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact  which  we  know, 
by  human  testimony,  the  evidence  of  which  is  so  strong  and  con- 
vmcing,  that  we  can  no  more  reasonably  doubt  of  it,  than  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition  which  comes  to  us  demonstrated  by 
the  strictest  reasonmg.  Mr.  Hume  himself  seems  sensible,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  is  not  matter  of 
demonstration  comes  only  under  the  notion  of  probability.  And 
therefore,  though  he  frequently  seems  to  class  all  matters  of  fact 
under  the  head  of  probabilities,  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay 
on  Probability,  he  seems  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for  dividing 
all  arguments  into  demonstrative  and  probable;  and  observes,  that  to 
conform  our  language  more  to  common  use,  we  should  divide  argu- 
ments into  demonstratiofiSf  proofs,  and  probabilities ;  where  he  seems 
to  place  what  he  calls  proofs^  which  he  explains  to  be  such  argu- 
ments from  experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition,  in 
a  higher  class  than  probabilities.  And  Mr.  Locke  himself,  though 
he  seems  to  confine  certainty  to  demonstration,  yet  allows  concerning 
some  probabilities  arising  from  human  testimony,  that  "  they  rise 
so  near  to  certainty,  that  they  govern  our  thoughts  as  absolutely, 
and  influence  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the  most  evident  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference 
between  them  and  certain  knowledge.  Our  belief  thus  grounded 
rises  to  assurance."t  And  in  that  case  I  think  probability  is  too 
low  a  word,  and  not  sufficiently  expressive,  or  properly  applicable  to 

*  Tbe  ingenious  gentleman  seems  to  grant  what  may  be  sufficient,  when  he  sutfa, 
that  probability  **  in  some  cases  approaches  infinitely  near  to  certainty.**  If  it  be 
allowed,  that  matter  of  fact  may  be  so  certain,  that  the  mind  may  be  fully  assured  of  it, 
and  so  aa  to  leave  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt,  this  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  in 
tbe  present  controversy.  And  this  is  what  Mr.  Hume  himself  seems  sometimes  to 
allow.  But  at  other  times,  he  gives  such  an  account  of  human  testimony  as  tends  to 
render  it  in  all  cases  uncertain.  And  the  design  of  his  representing  it  as  never  rising 
higher  than  probability,  seems  to  be  to  convey  an  idea  of  uncertamty  and  doubt  as 
inseparably  attending  idl  human  testimony.  And  to  guard  against  the  wrong  nse  that 
nuiy  be  made  of  this,  is  the  design  of  what  I  have  here  ob8«r>-ed. 

_  « 

t  Essay  on  iiuman  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  xv.  sect  G. 
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things  of  this  kind.  For  according  to  Mr.  lx)cke's  account  of  it, 
and  the  common  usage  of  the  word,  that  it  is  said  to  be  probable 
which  is  likely  to  be  true,  and  of  which  we  have  no  certainly,  but 
only  some  inducements,  as  Mr.  Locke  speaks,  to  believe  and  receive 
thera  as  true. 

Another  thing  observable  in  Mr.  Hume*s  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  in  treating  of  probability  or  the  evidence  of  facts,  which 
he  foundeth  wholly  upon  experience,  he  confoundeth  the  evidence 
of  past  facts  with  that  of  the  future ;  and  the  young  gentleman 
himself  seems  not  sufficiently  to  distinguish  them.  The  instances 
he  produceth  to  show,  that  the  judgments  which  the  mind  forms 
concerning  the  probability  of  events  will  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  constancy  and  regularity  of  the  experience,  all  relate  to  the  proba- 
bility of  future  events  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  But  the 
question  about  the  probability  of  any  future  fact  hath  properly 
nothing  to  do  in  the  present  controversy  between  Mr.  Hume  and 
his  adversaries,  which  relateth  wholly  to  the  evidence  of  past  facts ; 
and  it  is  only  an  instance  of  this  writer's  art,  that,  by  confounding 
these  different  questions,  he  may  perplex  the  debate,  and  throw 
dost  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  It  will  be  granted,  that  with  rela- 
tion to  future  facts  or  events,  the  utmost  evidence  we  can  attain  to 
from  past  observation  or  experience  is  a  high  degree  of  probability ; 
but  with  relation  to  past  matters  of  fact,  we  may  in  many  cases 
arrive  at  a  certainty,  or  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  a  full  proof;  yea,  it 
often  happens,  that  the  evidence  of  past  facts  may  be  so  circum- 
stanced, that^we  may  be  certain  that  such  an  event  really  came  to 
Eass,  though,  if  the  question  had  been  put  before  the  event,  the  proba*- 
ility  from  past  experience  would  have  been  ereatly  a^inst  it. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  weak  and  fallacious  than  Mr. 
Hume's  reasoning,  when  from  this  principle  of  forming  conclusions 
concerning  future  events  from  past  experience,  he  endeavours  to 
deduce  an  argument  against  the  belief  of  any  miraculous  fact,  how 
well  soever  attested.  For  though,  if  the  question  were  concerning 
a  future  miracle  in  any  particular  instance,  if  we  should  judge 
merely  from  past  experience,  the  probability  might  seem  to  lie 
against  it ;  yet  if  the  question  be  concerning  a  past  miraculous 
fact,  there  may  be  such  proof  of  it,  as  may  not  leave  room  for  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  tne  miracle  was  really  done,  though  be- 
fore it  was  done  it  might  seem  highly  improbable  that  it  would  be 
done. 

Another  fallacy  Mr.  Hume  is  guilty  of,  is  his  supposing  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  tact,  in  itself  considered,  is  unusual,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  common  experience,  whatever  be  the  evidence  given  for  it, 
there  must  still  be  a  deduction  made,  and  the  assent  given  to  it  is 
always  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  unusualness  of  the  fact.  Now 
this  doth  not  always  iiold.  A  fact  of  an  extraordinary  nature  may 
come  to  us  confirmed  by  an  evidence  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a  full 
and  undoubted  assurance  of  its  having  been  done ;  and  in  such  ja 
case  there  is  no  deduction  to  be  made ;  nor  is  the  asseiit  we  give  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  at  all  weakened  on  the  account  of  its  being 
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unusual  and  extraordinary.  Thus  e.  g.  that  a  great  king  should  be 
openly  put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects^  upon  a  pretended  formal 
trial  before  a  court  of  judicature,  is  very  unusual,  and  before  it  came 
to  pass  would  have  appeared  highly  improbable;  but  after  it  hap- 
pened, there  is  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  to  produce  a  full  assu- 
rance that  it  was  really  done  ;  and  the  man  who  should  go  about 
seriously  to  make  a  doubt  of  it,  and  make  a  formal  deduction  from 
the  credit  of  the  evidence,  on  the  account  of  ihe  strangeness  of  the 
fact,  and  should  pretend  that  we  must  beheve  it  with  an  assent  only 
proportioned  to  the  evidence  which  remaineth  after  that  deduction, 
would,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  accuracy,  only  render  him- 
self ridiculous.  It  will  indeed  be  readily  owned,  that  more  and 
greater  evidence  may  be  justly  required  with  regard  to  a  thing  that 
18  unusual  and  out  of  the  common  course,  than  is  required  for  a 
common  fact ;  but  when  there  is  evidence  given  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  its  being  unusual  and  extraordinary  ought  not  to  be 
urged  tis  a  reason  for  not  giving  a  full  credit  to  it,  or  for  pretending 
that  the  testimony  concerning  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  For 
the  evidence  for  a  fact  out  of  the  course  of  common  observation  and 
experience  may  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
least  reasonable  doubt ;  and  the  assent  to  it  may  be  as  strong  and 
firm  as  to  any  the  most  common  and  ordinary  event ;  nor  is  any 
thing  in  that  case  to  be  deducted  from  the  credit  of  the  evidence, 
under  pretence  of  the  fact's  being  unusual  or  even  miraculous. 

You  will  allow  me  on  this  occasion  to  take  notice  of  a  passage 
in  your  letter,  in  which,  after  having  observed  that  Mr.  Hume 
had  studied  the  point  about  probability,  and  treated  upon  it  with 
great  accuracy,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion,  that  "  the  best  way  of 
answering  him  would  be  in  the  way  himself  has  chalked  out,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  probability  in  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  deducting  the  inferior."  Here  you  seem  to  suppose,  that  there 
is  evidence  on  both  sides  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and  that,  upon 
balancing  the  evidence,  that  which  hath  the  higher  degrees  of  pro- 
bability ought  to  be  preferred,  at  the  same  time  making  a  deauc- 
tion  from  it  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  contrary  evidence. 
But  the  supposition  you  here  proceed  upon  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
wrong  one,  viz,  that  in  the  case  in  question  tnere  is  evidence  on 
both  sides,  and  consequently  an  opposition  of  evidence,  t.  e,  evi- 
dence  against  the  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  evidence  for  them.  There  is  indeed  positive  strong  evidence  on 
one  side,  to  show  that  those  facts  were  really  done ;  an  evidence 
drawn  from  testimony  so  circumstantiated,  that  it  hath  all  the  qua- 
lifications which  could  be  reasonably  desired  to  render  it  full  and 
satisfactory.*  But  what  evidence  is  there  on  the  other  side  ?  No 
counter-evidence  or  testimony  to  show  the  falsehood  of  this  is  pre- 
tended by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  produced ;  nor  are  there  any  circum- 
stances mentioned,  attending  the  evidence  itself,  which  may  justly 
tend  to  render  it  suspicious.     Nothing  is  opposed  to  it  but  the 

*  See  thift  fully  shown  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume,  p.  206,  and  scq. 
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miraculous  nature  of  the  facts,  or  their  being  conti*ary  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature ;  and  this  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  facts  were  not  done,  or  that  the  testimony 
^ven  to  them  was  false.  Nor  needs  there  any  deduction  to  be  ma^ 
m  the  assent  we  give  to  such  a  full  and  sufficient  testimony  as  is 
here  supposed,  on  that  account ;  because,  as  the  case  was  circum- 
stanced, it  was  proper  that  those  facts  should  be  beyond  and  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature  and  experience  ;  and  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  the  excellent  ends  for  which  those 
facts  were  designed,  that  they  should  be  so ;  since  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  answered  the  intention,  which  was  to  give  a  divine 
attestation  to  an  important  revelation  of  the  highest  use  and  benefit 
to  mankind. 

It  is  an  obseiTation  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  paper  you  sent 
me,  "  That  twelve  honest  persons  should  combine  to  assert  a  false- 
hood, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  without  any  view  to  private  in- 
terest, and  with  the  certain  prospect  of  losing  every  thing  that  is 
and  ought  to  be  dear  to  mankind  in  this  world,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Hume's  own  way  of  reasoning,  as  great  a  miracle,  to  all  intents  and 

Surposes,  as  any  interruption  in  the  common  course  of  nature." 
lut  then  he  observes,  that  the  thing  these  witnesses  are  supposed  to 
attest  being  also  a  miracle,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  it 
may  be  objected,  that  these  evidences  being  equal,  they  only  de- 
stroy one  another,  and  still  leave  the  mind  in  suspense.  The  answer 
he  gives  to  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  clear.  He 
first  observes,  that  "this  objection  draws  all  its  force  from  Mr. 
Hume's  assertion,  that  an  uniform  and  uninterrupted  experience  is 
a  full  proof,  which  when  examined  will  not  be  found  true,  because 
it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  all  our  reasonings  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact  ever  fall  short  of  certainty,  or  full  proof."  But  besides 
that  this  doth  not  always  hold,  since  it  has  been  shewn,  that  our 
reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact  may  in  some  cases  amount  to 
such  a  certainty  as  may  be  justly  called  a  full  proof,  it  may  still  be 
urged,  that  an  uniform  uninterrupted  experience,  though  not  strictly 
a  mil  proof,  yet  is  such  a  proof  against  a  miracle  as  is  able  to  coun- 
terbalance the  evidence  for  it;,  in  which  case  the  objection  still 
holds,  and  the  mind  is  kept  in  suspense.  And  the  gentleman  him- 
self seems  afterwards  to  grant,  that  a  fact's  being  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature  affordeth  such  a  proof  against  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  as  is  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  evidence  of 
twelve  such  witnesses  as  are  supposed,  though  he  thinks  it  would 
not  do  so,  if  the  number  of  witnesses  were  doubled  ;  and  that  this 
shews  that  the  proof  against  a  miracle  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  fact  may  be  exceeded  by  contrary  human  testimony,  which  is 
what  Mr.  Hume  denies.  And  he  argues,  that  if  we  suppose  the 
testimony  of  twelve  persons  for  a  miracle  to  be  just  equal  to  the 
evidence  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  against  it,  and  that  we 
have  the  evidence  of  twenty  for  any  particular  miracle  recorded  in 
the  Gospel,  then  substractine  the  weaker  evidence  from  the  stronger, 
we  shall  have  a  surplus  of  tne  positive  testimony  of  eight  persons, 
without  any  thing  to  oppose  it. 
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I  am  persuaded,  that  the  design  of  the  ingenious  gentleman « in 
putting  the  case  after  this  manner,  was  to  signify  it  as  his  real  opi- 
nion, that  the  testimony  of  twelve  such  witnesses  as  are  here  sup- 
posed, in  proof  of  a  miracle's  having  been  really  wrought,  did  not 
more  than  countervail  the  arcrument  against  it  arising  from  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact;  but  he  had  a  mind  to  put  the  case  as 
strongly  as  he  could  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  yet  to  show,  that  . 
there  might  still  be  an  excess  of  proof,  according  to  his  own  account, 
on  the  side  of  miracles ;  which  destroys  his  main  hypothesis,  that 
the  evidence  for  a  miracle  can  never  exceed  the  evidence  against  it 
It  appears  to  me  however,  that  this  is  making  too  large  a  concession, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  properest  way  of  putting  the  case.  It  pro- 
ceedeth  upon  the  supposition,  which  hath  been  already  shown  to  be 
a  wrong  one,  that  a  thing's  being  miraculous,  or  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  is  alone  in  all  circumstances  a  proper  proof 
or  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  whereas  the  case  may  be 
80  circumstanced,  that  the  miraculousness  of  the  fact  is  in  reality  no 
proof  OT  evidence  against  it  at  all.  It  will  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
as  was  before  hinted,  that  greater  evidence  is  required  with  regard 
to  a  fact  which  is  miraculous,  than  for  any  fact  in  the  common  and 
ordinary  course.  But  when  such  evidence  is  given,  to  prove  that  a 
miraculous  fact  was  really  done,  as  is  suitable  to  the  importance  of 
the  fact,  and  which  cannot  be  rejected  without  admitting  supposi- 
tions which  are  manifestly  absurd  ;  in  such  a  case,  a  thing's  being; 
miraculous  is  no  just  reason  for  not  giving  a  full  assent  to  the  testi- 
mony  concerning  it.  For  its  being  miraculous,  in  the  case  that  hath 
been  put,  hath  nothing  in  it  absurd  or  incredible;  whereas  that 
twelve  men  of  sound  minds  and  honest  characters  should  combine 
to  attest  a  falsehood,  in  opposition  to  all  their  worldly  interests  and 

Erejudices,  and  to  every  principle  that  can  be  supposed  to  influence 
uman  nature,  without  any  assignable  cause  for  such  a  conduct 
(which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  witnesses 
for  Christianity),  is  absolutely  absurd,  nor  can  in  any  way  be  ac- 
counted for.  As  to  the  pretence,  that  in  this  case  there  is  a  miracle 
on  both  sides,  and  that  the  one  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  other,  and 
destroys  its  evidence  ;  this  sophism,  which  has  imposed  upon  many, 
and  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  Mr.  Hume's  essay  lies,  deriveth 
its  whole  force  frcm  an  abuse  of  the  word  miracle,  and  a  confound- 
ing, as  this  writer  hath  artfully  done,  a  miracle  and  an  absurdity,  as 
if  it  were  the  same  thin^.  That  twelve  men  should,  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  cembme  to  attest  a  falsehood,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  men,  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  miracle,  according  to  any  definition  that  can  be  reasonably  given 
of  a  mii-acle,  or  even  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  own  definition  of 
a  miracle,  that  ^  it  is  a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  par- 
ticular volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of  some  invisible 
agent;*'  but  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  But  in  the  case  of  an  extra- 
ordinary event,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  natural  causes,  and 
wrought  for  a  very  valuable  purpose,  and  by  a  power  adequate  to 
tl  e  (fleet,  there  is  indeed  a  proper  miracle,  out  no  absurdity  at  all. 
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It  is  true,  that  its  bein^  unusual  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
observation  and  experience,  is  a  good  reason  for  not  beheving  it 
without  a  strong  and  convincing  evidence,  a  much  stronger  evidence 
than  would  be  necessary  in  common  and  ordinary  facts.     But  when 
there  is  an  evidence  ot  its  having  actually  been  done,  which  hath 
all  the  requisites  that  can  be  justly  demanded  in  such  a  case,  and  at 
the  same  time  sufficient  reasons  are  assigned,  worthy  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  to  show  that  it  was  proper  to  be  done,  its 
being  unusual  and  extraordinary  is  no  proof  at  all  that  it  hath  not 
been  done,  nor  can  in  any  propriety  of  language  be  called  an  evidence 
against  it ;  and  therefore  no  substraction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
credit  given  to  such  a  supposed  full  and  sufficient  evidence  merely 
on  this  account.     Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  better  understood, 
by  applying  it  to  a  particular  instance ;  and  I  choose  to  mention 
that  which  is  the  principal  miracle  in  proof  of  Christianity,  our  Lord's 
resurrection.    The  fact  itself  was  evidently  miraculous^  and  required 
a  divine  power  to  accomplish  it.      It  was  therefore  necessary,  in 
order  to  lay  a  just  foundation  for  believing  it,  that  there  should  be 
such  an  evidence  given  as  was  proportioned  to  the  importance  and 
extraordinariness  of  the  fact.     And  that  the  evidence  which  was 
given  of  it  was  really  such  an  evidence,  appears,  I  think,  plainly 
from  what  I  have  elsewhere  observed  concerning  it.*     But  if  we 
should  put  the  case  thus  :  that  not  only  was  the  /act  extraordinary 
in  itself,  and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  but  the  evidence 
given  of  it  was  insufficient,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  had 
circumstances  attending  it  which  brought  it  under  a  just  suspicion : 
or,  if  contrary  evidence  was  produced  to  invalidate  it;  e.g.  if  the 
soldiers  that  watched  the  sepulchre,  instead  of  pretending  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  stolen  away  whilst  they  were  asleep,  which  was 
no  evidence  at  all,  and  was  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  had  declared  that  the  disciples  came 
with  a  powerful  band  of  armed  men,  and  overpowered  tne  guard, 
and  carried  away  the  body ;  or,  if  any  of  the  Jews  had  averred,  that 
they  were  present  and  awake  when  the  soldiers  slept,  and  that  they 
saw  the  disciples  carry  away  the  body ;  or,  if  any  of  the  disciples  to 
whom  Jesus  appeared,  and  who  professed  to  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  him  after  his  resurrection,  had  afterwards  declared,  that 
they  were  among  the  disciples  at  those  times  when  he  was  pre- 
tended to  have  appeared,  and  that  they  saw  no  such  appearances, 
nor  heard  any  such  conversations  as  were  pretended.     On  this  sup- 
position, it  might  be  properly  said  that  there  was  evidence  given  on 
both  sides,  viz.  for  and  against  Christ's  resurrection,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  was  a  real  opposition  of  evidence  ;  in  which  case 
it  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  evidences,  and  com- 
pare them  one  with  another,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  de- 
served the  greater  credit,  and  how  far  one  of  them  weakened  or  im- 
paired the  force  of  the  other.     But  as  the  case  was  circumstanced, 
since  there  whs  a  very  strong  positive  evidence  ^iven,  that  Christ 
really  rose  from  the  dead,  and  showed  himself  alive  after  his  resur- 

•  See  above,  p.  Si02,  and  acq. 
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rection  by  many  infallible  proofs,  and  no  contrary  evidence  produced 
against  it,  nor  any  thing  alleged  to  render  the  evidence  that  was 
given  of  it  justly  suspected ;  and  since  there  are  also  very  good  rea- 
sons assigned,  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  which 
rendered  it  highly  proper  that  Christ  should  be  raised  from  the  dead ; 
on  this  view  of  the  case,  the  extraordinariness  of  the  fact,  alone 
considered,  cannot  properly  be  called  an  evidence  against  the  truth 
of  it,  nor  be  justly  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  yielding  a  full  assent 
to  the  evidence  concerning  it ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  the  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  divine  wisdom,  that  the  fact  should  be  of  an  extraor- 
dinary and  miraculous  nature ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  it  would 
not  have  answered  those  ends.  I  think  therefore  it  may  justly  be 
affirmed,  that,  taking  the  case  in  all  its  circumstances,  considering 
the  great  strength  and  force  of  the  evidence  that  is  given  for  the  fact, 
and  the  many  concurring  proofs  and  attestations  by  which  it  was 
confirmed,  together  with  the  excellent  and  important  ends  for  which 
it. was  designed,  there  is  as  just  ground  to  believe  that  Christ  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  as  that  lie  was  crucified ;  though  the  latter  be 
&  fact  not  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  the  former  was 
evidently  so.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  remark- 
able observation  of  Mr.  Locke.  He  had,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
grounds  of  probability,  supposed  one  ground  of  it  to  be  the  conformity 
of  a  thing  with  our  own  knowledge,  observation,  and  experience  ;  and 
after  taking  notice  of  several  things  to  this  purpose,  he  observes, 
that  "  though  common  experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
have  justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them 
give  or  refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  their  belief,  yet  there 
is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  lessens  not  the  assent 
to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it;  for  where  such  supernatural -events 
are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him  who  has  the  power  to  change 
the  course  of  nature;  there  under  such  circumstances  they  may  be 
fitter  to  procure  behef,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or 
contrary  to  common  observation.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  mira- 
cles, which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves,  but 
give  it  also  to  other  truths  which  need  such  a  confirmation."* 

Thus  this  great  master  of  reason  is  so  far  from  thinking  with  Mr. 
Hume,  that  a  thing's  being  miraculous,  or  beyond  the  common 
course  of  observation  and  experience,  absolutely  destroys  all  evi- 
dence of  testimony  that  can  be  given  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  that  in  his  opinion  it  doth  not  so  much  as  lessen  the  assent 
given  to  it  upon  a  fair  testimony ;  provided  the  supernatural  facts 
thus  attested  were  suitable  to  the  ends  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  t.  e.  wrought  in  attestation  to  a  revelation  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  of  the  most  excellent  tendency ;  and  that  in  that 
case  the  more  evidently  miraculous  the  fact  is,  the  fitter  it  is  to 
answer  the  end  proposed  by  it. 

The  ingenious  author  of'^the  paper  you  sent  me  has  very  properly 
summed  up  Mr.  Hume's  argument  against  the  evidence  of  miracles, 

*  Locke*!  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  chup.  xvi.  sec.  13. 
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thus :  We  have  had  a  long,  universal,  and  uninterrupted  experience, 
that  no  events  have  happened  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  from 
constant  and  unvaried  observations.  We  have  therefore  a  full  proof, 
that  this  uniform  course  has  not  been  broken  in  upon,  nor  will  be, 
by  any  particular  exceptions. 

But  the  observation  of  truth  depending  upon,  and  constantly  fol- 
lowing human  testimony,  is  by  no  means  universal  and  uninter- 
rupted ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  amount  to  a  full  proof,  that  it  either 
has  or  will  follow  in  any  particular  instance. 

And  therefore  the  proof  arising  from  any  human  testimony,  can 
never  equal  the  proof  that  is  deduced  against  a  miracle  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  full  and  fair  state  of  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning; 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so.  And  he  says,  '*  The  answer  is  plain. 
If  by  human  testimony  he  would  mean  of  any  one  single  man  indif- 
ferently taken,  then  his  second  proposition  would  be  true ;  but  then 
the  conclusion  would  by  no  means  follow  from  it :  but  if  by  human 
testimony  he  would  understand  the  evidence  of  any  collection  of  men, 
then  the  second  proposition  is  false,  and  consequently  the  conclusion 
is  so  too." 

This  answer  relateth  only  to  the  second  proposition.*  But  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  neither  of  the  propositions  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  that  they  are  utterly  insufficient  to  support  the 
conclusion  he  would  draw  from  them.  For  as  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion, it  assumes  the  very  point  in  question ;  it  affirms,  that  no  events 
have  ever  happened  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature ;  and  that  this 
we  know  by  a  long,  universal,  and  uninterrupted  experience.  If 
this  be  meant  universal  and  uninterrupted  experience  of  all  mankind 
in  all  ages,  which  alone  can  be  of  any  force  in  the  present  argument, 
how  doth  it  appear  that  we  know  by  universal  and  uninterrupted 
experience,  that  no  such  events  have  ever  happened  !  Are  there  not 
several  events  of  this  kind  recorded  by  credible  testimonies  to  have 
happened  ?  The  whole  argument  then  is  upon  a  wrong  foundation. 
It  proceedeth  upon  an  universal  and  uninterrupted  experience,  not 
broken  in  upon  in  any  instance.  And  there  is  good  testimony  to 
prove,  that  it  hath  been  broken  in  upon  in  sevenu  instances.  And 
if  it  hath  been  broken  in  upon  in  any  instances,  no  argument  can  be 
brought  from  experience  to  prove  that  it  hath  not,  or  may  not  be 
broken  in  upon ;  and  so  the  whole  reasoning  falls.  If  it  be  alleged, 
that  these  testimonies,  or  indeed  any  testimonies  at  all,  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  in  this  case,  the  question  returns,  for  what  reason  ou^ht 
they  not  to  be  admitted  ?  If  the  reason  be,  as  it  must  be  according 
to  Mr.  Hume,  because  there  is  an  universal  uninterrupted  experience 

*  Thougb  the  ingenious  {gentleman  hath  not  directly  and  formally  answered  the  6nt 
proposition,  yet  he liath  plainly  shown  that  he  doth  not  admit  it,  when  he  saith,  that 
**  the  very  same  objection  Mr.  Hume  makes  against  the  veracity  of  human  testimony, 
to  weaken  its  authenticity,  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  against  his  unvaried  certainty 
of  the  course  of  nature.  And  that  doubtless  the  many  approved  histories  we  have 
relating  to  miracles,  will  as  much  lessen  the  probability  of  what  he  calls  a  full  proof  on 
his  side  of  the  question,  as  all  the  forgeries  and  falsehoods  that  are  brought  to  discredit 
human  testimony  will  weaken  it  on  the  other.'* 
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against  ibem,  this  is  to  take  it  for  grantecl^  that  no  such  events  have 
ever  happened  ;  (or  if  there  have  been  any  instances  of  such  events, 
the  experience  is  not  universal  and  uninterrupted.  So  that  we  see 
what  the  boasted  argument  against  miracles  from  uniform  experi- 
ence comes  to.  It  in  effect  comes  to  this,  that  no  such  events  nave 
ever  happened,  because  no  such  events  have  ever  happened. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  though  if  we  speak  of  human  testi- 
mony in  general,  it  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely and  universally  depended  upon ;  yet,  as  hath  been  already 
hinted,  it  may  in  particular  instances  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  yield 
a  satisfying  assurance,  or  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  full 
proof.  Even  the  testimony  of  a  particular  person  may  in  some 
cases  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  sus- 
picion or  doubt.  But  especially  if  we  speak  of  what  this  gentleman 
calls  a  collection  of  men,  this  may  in  some  cases  be  so  strong,  as  to 

!>roduce  a  full  and  entire  conviction,  however  improbable  the  attested 
act  might  otherwise  appear  to  be.  And  therefore  if  we  meet  with 
any  testimonies  relating  to  particular  events  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  they  are  not  immediately  to  be  rejected,  under  pretence  of 
their  being  contrary  to  past  experience;  but  we  must  carefully 
examine  the  evidence  brought  for  them,  whether  it  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  them ;  and  that  the 
evidence  brought  for  miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel  are  of 
this  kind  hath  been  often  clearly  shown. 

The  only  farther  reflection  I  shall  make  on  this  gentleman^s  paper 
is,  that  it  contains  good  and  proper  observations  concerning  our  being 
determined  in  matters  of  practice  by  probabilities ;  that  in  all  cases 
of  moment,  where  to  act  or  forbear  may  be  attended  with  consider- 
able damage,  no  wise  man  makes  the  least  scruple  of  doing  what  he 
apprehends  may  be  of  advantage  to  him,  even  though  the  thing  were 
doubtful ;  but  in  matters  of  the  utmost  consequence,  a  prudent  man 
will  think  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  lowest  probability, 
and  will  act  accordingly.  This  he  applies  to  the  practice  of  rehgion, 
and  observes,  that  considering  the  vast  importance  of  religion  to  our 
happiness  in  every  respect,  the  bare  possibility  that  it  might  prove 
true,  were  there  nothing  else  to  support  it,  would  engage  his  assent 
and  compliance  ;  or  else  he  must  be  supposed  to  act  differently  in 
this  respect  to  what  he  generally  does  in  all  the  other  concerns  of 
his  life. 

This  observation  is  not  entii*ely  new,  but  it  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated by  this  gentleman,  and  seems  very  proper  to  show,  that  those 
who  neglect  and  despise  religion,  do  in  this,  notwithstanding  their 
boasted  pretences,  act  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and 
good  sense.  But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  this  supposition. 
The  evidence  on  the  side  of  religion  is  vastly  superior.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  no  words  can  sufficiently  express  the  folly  and  unreason- 
ableness of  their  conduct,  who  take  up  with  slight  prejudices  and 
presumptions  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  by  choosing  darkness  rather 
than  light,  and  rejecting  fAe  great  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel,  run 
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the  utmost  hazard  of  ezpo;<tng  themselves  to  a  heavy  condemnation 
and  punishment. 

Thus  I  have  taken  the  liberty  you  allowed  me  of  giving  my 
thoughts  upon  the  paper  you  sent  me.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  the 
young  gentleman's  attempt  to  be  a  laudable  and  ingenious  one, 
though  there  are  some  things  in  his  way  of  managing  the  argument, 
which  seem  not  to  have  been  thoroughly  eonsidered,  and  which,  I  am 
satisfied,  he  would  have  altered,  if  he  had  lived  to  take  an  accurate 
review  of  the  subject. 

This,  with  a  few  additions  since  made  to  it,  is  the  substance  of 
the  answer  I  returned  to  the  worthy  gentleman  who  had  written  to 
me,  and  which  I  have  here  inserted,  because  there  are  some  things 
in  it  that  may  tend  to  the  farther  illustration  of  what  I  had  offered 
in  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Hume's  ^'  Essay  on  Miracles."  My  next  will 
contain  some  additional  observations  relating  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris, 
and  the  miracles  attributed  to  him ;  together  with  reflections  on 
some  passages  in  Mr.  Hume's  **  Enauiry  concerning  the  Principles 
of  Morals,"  which  seem  to  be  intended  to  expose  Christianity. 


LETTER  XXI. 


Some  Reflections  on  the  extraordinary  Sanctity  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris. —Ua 
carried  Superstition  to  a  strange  excess,  and  by  bis  extraordinary  Austerities  volunta* 
rily  hastened  his  own  Death. — His  Character  and  course  of  Life,  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  rational  and  solid  Piety  and  Virtue  which  is  recommended  in  the  Gospel. 
— Observations  on  some  Passages  in  Mr.  Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  PrincipUt 
of  Morals, — He  reckons  Self-denitU,  Mortification^  and  Humility  among  the  Monkish 
Virtues,  and  represents  them  as  not  only  useless,  but  as  having  a  bad  Influence  on 
the  Temper  and  Conduct.—  The  Nature  of  Self-denial  explained,  and  its  great  Use- 
fulness and  Excellence  shown.— What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Mortification 
required  by  the  Gospel. — This  also  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  Part  of  our  Duty 
— Virtue,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  hath  nothing  to  do  with  Sufferance. — But  by  the 
Acknowledgment  of  the  wisest  Moralists,  one  important  Office  of  it  is  to  support  and 
bear  us  up  under  Advenity. — The  Nature  of  Humility  explained. — It  is  an  exedleoi 
and  amiable  Virtue. 

Sir, 

The  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  have  made  so  great  a  noise 
in  the  world ,  and  so  much  advantage  hath  been  taken  of  them  by 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  them  pretty  largely  above  in  the 
nineteenth  Letter.  Some  things  have  occurred  since,  which  have 
some  relation  to  that  matter,  and  which  I  shall  here  take  notice  of. 

In  that  Letter,  p.  258,  mention  is  made  of  the  high  opinion  the 
people  had  conceived  of  the  Abbe's  extraordinary  sanctity,  as  what 
tended  very  much  to  raise  their  expectations  of  miracles  to  be 
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wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  by  his  intercession.  If  we  enquire  whence 
this  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity  arose,  and  upon  what  it 
was  founded,  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  the 
excessive  austerities  in  which  he  exercised  himself  for  several  years; 
of  which,  therefore,  and  of  some  remarkable  things  in  his  life  and  his 
character,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account.  Tlie  par- 
ticulars I  shall  mention  are  set  forth  at  lui^e  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Mosheim,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Abbe  do  Paris, 
and  which  I  did  not  meet  with  till  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  View  of  the  Deist ical  Writers.  It  is  intitlcd, 
Inquisitio  in  veritatem  miraculorum  Francisci  de  Paris  sacu/i  fwslri 
thaumaturgi.*  What  he  there  tells  us  concerning  Mons.  de  Paris 
is  faithfully  taken  from  those  who  hold  him  in  the  highest  admira- 
tion, the  Jansenistical  writers.  And  from  their  accounts  it  suffi- 
ciently appears,  that  his  whole  life,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  was  one  continued  scene  of  the  most  absurd  superstition,  and 
which  he  carried  to  an  excess  that  may  be  thought  to  border  upon 
madness. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient,  rich,  and  honourable  family, 
and  therefore  born  to  an  opulent  fortune  ;  though  his  father,  when 
he  saw  his  turn  of  mind,  very  prudently  left  him  out  a  part  of  it,  and 
that  in  the  hands  and  under  the  care  of  his  younger  brother.  But 
though  he  still  had  an  ample  provision  made  for  him,  he  voluntarily 
depnved  himself  of  all  the  conveniences,  and  even  the  necessaries, 
of  life.  He  chose  one  obscure  hole  or  cottage  after  another  to  live 
in,  and  often  mixed  with  beggars,  whom  he  resembled  so  much  in 
his  customs,  sordid  and  tattered  garb,  and  whole  ntanner  of  his  life, 
that  he  was  sometimes  taken  for  one,  and  was  never  better  pleased, 
than  when  this  exposed  him  in  the  streets  and  ways  to  derision  and 
contempt.  Poverty  was  what  he  so  much  affected,  that  though  he 
applied  to  his  brother  for  what  his  father  had  lefl  him,  yet  that  he 
might  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  rich,  he  chose  not  to  take 
it  as  what  was  legally  due  to  him,  but  to  supplicate  for  it  in  the 
humblest  terms,  as  lor  an  alms  freely  bestowed  upon  a  miserable 
object  that  had  nothing  of  his  own.  And  yet  afterwards  in  his  last 
will,  he  disposed  of  it  as  his  own  to  various  uses  as  he  thought  fit, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been  sufferers  tor  the 
Jansenist  cause.  For  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  seemed 
to  make  it  his  business  to  contrive  ways  to  weaken  or  harass,  and 
torment  his  body,  and  thereby  hasten  his  own  death. 

Whilst  he  gave  away  his  income  to  the  poor,  he  himself  volunta- 
rily endured  all  the  evils  and  hardships  which  attended  the  extremity 
of  want  and  poverty.  Mean  and  wretched  was  his  garb ;  black 
bread,  water,  and  herbs,  but  without  oil,  salt,  or  vinegar,  or  any 
thing  to  give  them  savour,  was  his  only  sustenance,  and  that  but 
once  a  day.  He  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  was  worn  away  with 
continual  watching.     After  his  death  were  found,  his  hair  shirt,  an 

*  Vide  Jo.  I^tir.  Mophemii  Diysertationiimad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  pprtinentiiim 
volumen  secundum. 
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iron  cross,  a  girdle,  stomacher,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal,  all 
bestock  with  sharp  points.  These  were  the  instruments  of  penitence, 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  chastise  himself,  the  'plain  marks  of 
which  he  bore  on  his  body.  By  such  a  course  he  brought  himself 
not  only  into  great  weakness  of  body,  but  into  disorders  of  mind  ; 
and  this,  which  was  the  natural  efiect  of  his  manner  of  living,  he 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  devil,  whom  God  had  in  just  judg- 
ment permitted  to  punish  him  for  his  sins.  And  in  enquiring  into 
the  causes  of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  fixed  upon  this,  that  he  had 
still  too  great  a  love  for  human  learning  and  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore from  thenceforth  did  all  he  could  to  divest  himself  of  it,  and 
would  have  sold  his  welUfurnished  library,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  some  of  his  friends,  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve  it 
For  two  years  together  he  refused  to  come  to  the  holy  supper,  under 

Eretence  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  come,  God  having  required 
im  to  abstain  from  it;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  it  at  last,  by  the  threatenings  and  even  reproaches  of  his 
confessor.  Finally,  that  no  kind  of  misery  might  be  wanting  to 
him,  he  chose  for  his  companion,  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  cottage,  a 
man  that  was  looked  upon  to  be  crazy,  and  who  treated  him  in  the 
most  injurious  manner.  He  did  all  he  could  to  hide  himself  from 
his  friends,  in  one  sorry  cottage  after  another ;  and  about  a  month 
before  his  death,  fixed  himself  in  a  little  lod^e  in  the  corner  of  a  gar- 
den, exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  When  by  such  severities  he  had 
brought  himself  into  an  universal  bad  habit  of  body,  and  it  was 
visible  to  his  friends,  that  if  he  continued  in  that  course  he  could 
not  long  support  under  it,  a  physician  was  called  in,  who  only  desired 
him  to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  habitation,  to  allow  himself 
more  sleep,  and  a  better  diet,  and  especially  to  take  nourishing  broths 
for  restoring  his  enfeebled  constitution.  But  all  the  persuasions 
of  his  physician,  confessor,  and  of  his  friends,  and  the  tears  of  an 
only  brother,  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  follow  an  advice  so  rea- 
sonable and  practicable;  though  he  was  assured,  that,  if  he  used 
that  method,  there  was  great  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  that  bis  life 
could  not  be  preserved  without  it.  And  when  at  fast,  to  satisfy  their 
importunity,  he  seemed  so  far  to  comply,  as  to  be  willing  to  take 
some  brotn,  it  was  only  an  appearance  of  complying,  for  he  took 
care  to  give  such  orders  to  the  person  who  was  to  prepare  it  for  him, 
that  it  really  yielded  little  or  no  nourishment.  Thus  it  was  manifest, 
that  he  had  determined  to  hasten,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  his  own 
death.  And  accordingly  he  told  his  confessor,  that  his  life  had 
nothing  in  it  to  make  it  worth  a  Christian's  care  to  preserve  it.  His 
friends  acknowledge,  that  his  death  was  the  effect  "of  the  almost 
incredible  austerities  that  he  exercised  during  the  last  four  years  of 
bis  life."  His  great  admirer  the  Abbe  de  Asfeld  testifies,  that  he 
heard  him  declare  it  as  his  purpose  to  yield  himself  a  slow  sacrifice 
to  divine  Justice. 

This  hu»  extraordinary  course  of  austerities,  together  with  the  zeal 
he  expressed  to  the  very  last  for  the  Jansenist  cause,  which  he 
showed  also  by  the  dispositions  he  made  in  his  will,  as  well  as  by 
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his  appealing,  as  with  his  dying  breath,  to  a  future  general  council 
against  the  constitution  Unigenitus,  procured  him  so  extraordinary  a 
reputation,  that  he  has  passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  saints  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  Christian  church.  No  sooner  was  he  dead,  but  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people  ran  to  his  corpse,  some  of  whom 
kissed  his  feet,  others  cut  off  part  of  his  hair  as  a  remedy  against  all 
manner  of  evil ;  others  brought  books  or  bits  of  cloth  to  touch  his 
body,  as  believing  it  filled  with  a  divine  virtue.  Thus  were  they 
prepared  to  believe  and  expect  the  most  wonderful  things. 

Whosoever  impartially  considers  the  several  things  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  which  are  amply  verified  in  the  places  referred  to  in 
the  margin,*  will  not  think  the  learned  Mosheim  in  the  wrong, 
when  he  pronounceth,  that  it  cannot  in  consistency  with  i-eason  be 
supposed,  that  God  should  extraordinarily  interpose  by  his  own 
divine  power,  to  do  honour  to  the  bones  and  ashes  of  a  man  weak 
and  superstitious  to  a  degree  of  folly,  and  who  was  knowingly  and 
wilfully  accessory  to  his  own  death.  In  vain  do  his  admirers,  as  he 
himself  had  done,  extol  his  thus  destroying  himself  as  an  offering 
up  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  divine  justice.  If  a  man  should 
under  the  same  pretence  dispatch  himself  at  once  with  a  pistol  or 
poniard,  would  this  be  thought  a  proper  justification  of  nis  con- 
duct? And  yet  I  see  not  why  the  pretence  might  not  as  well  hold 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  since  it  makes  no  great  difference, 
whether  the  death  was  swifter  or  slower,  provided  it  was  brought  on 
with  a  deliberate  intention  and  design. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  beautiful  and  noble  idea  of  piety 
and  virtue  which  the  gospel  furnisheth  us  with,  and  from  the  per- 
fect pattern  of  moral  excellence  which  is  set  us  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself  in  his  own  holy  life  and  practice  !  That  the  great 
apostle  St.  Paul  was  far  from  encouraging  such  austerities  as  tended 
to  hurt  and  destroy  the  bodily  health,  suniciently  appears  from  the 
advice  he  Mve  to  Timothy,  **  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine,  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities,*'  1  Tim.  v. 
23.  He  condemneth  those  that,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary 
purity,  were  for  observing  the  ordinances  and  traditions  of  men, 
''Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not;"  and  brands  their  practice 
under  the  name  of  "  will-worship,  a  voluntary  humility,  and  neglect- 
ing," or,  as  the  word  might  be  rendered,  "  not  sparing  the  body,'* 
Col.  ii.  20 — 23.  That  which  in  the  case  of  Abbe  de  Paris  is  cried 
up  by  his  admirers  as  a  carrying  religion  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  viz.  his  abstaining  uom  flesh,  and  confining  himself  to 
herbs,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  a  sign  of  weakness  in 
the  faith,  Uom.  xiv.  2. 

It  hath  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  piety  it 
teacheth  us  is  solid  and  rational,  remote  from  all  superstitious 
extremes,  worthy  of  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  gocdne&s  to 
require,  &nd  becoming  the  true  dignity  of  the  reasonable  nature.    It 


*  Mosheim,  ut  supm,  from  p  364  to  p.  395. 
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comprelieadeth  not  only  immediate  acts  of  devotion  towards  God, 
but  a  diligent  performance  of  all  relative  duties,  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  various  offices  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  civil  and 
social  life.     It  requireth  us  indeed  to  bear  with  a  noble  fortitude  the 

geatest  evils,  when  we  are  regularly  called  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of 
od,  but  not  rashly  to  expose  ourselves  to  those  evils,  or  to  bring 
them  upon  ourselves. 

The  wise  and  beneficent  author  of  nature  hath  stored  the  whole 
world  about  us  with  a  variety  of  benefits;  and  can  it  be  thought  to 
be  agreeable  to  his  will^  that  instead  of  tasting  his  goodness  m  the 
blessings  he  vouchsufeth  us,  we  should  make  a  merit  of  never  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  enjoy  them?  How  much  more  rational  is  it  to 
receive  those  blessings  with  thankfulness,  and  enjoy  them  with  tern* 
perance,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  Every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving; 
for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,"  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5. 
Can  it  be  pleasing  to  our  merciful  heavenly  Father,  that  we  should 
not  merely  humble  and  chasten  ourselves  on  special  occasions,  but 
make  it  our  constant  business  to  torment  ourselves,  and  to  impair 
and  destroy  the  bodies  he  hath  given  us,  and  tliereby  unfit  ourselves 
for  the  proper  offices  of  life  1  Is  it  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  under 
the  mild  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  which  breathes  an  ingenuous 
cheerful  spirit,  and  raise th  us  to  the  noble  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  the  nest  way  of  recommending  ourselves  to  his  favour  should 
be  to  deny  ourselves  all  the  comforts  he  affordeth  us,  and  to  pass 
our  lives  m  perpetual  sadness  and  abstinence  ?  Could  it  be  said  in 
that  case,  that  ^'  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  ?"  I  Tim. 
iv.  8.  It  is  true,  that  mortification  and  self-denial  are  important 
gospel  duties,  but  how  different  from  the  extremes  of  superstitious 
rigour  will  appear,  when  I  come  to  vindicate  the  evangelical  morality 
against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Hume.  It  was  not  till  Christians 
began  to  degenerate  from  that  lovely  form  of  rational,  solid  piety  and 
virtue,  of  which  Christ  himself  exhibited  the  most  perfect  example, 
that  they  laid  so  mighty  a  stress  on  those  severe  and  rigorous  aus- 
terities, which  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apostles  had  commanded. 
And  in  this  respect  some  of  those  who  were  anciently  deemed 
heretical  sects  carried  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  than  the 
orthodox  themselves.  And  many  zealots  there  have  been  in  false 
religions,  and  particularly  some  of  the  heathen  devotees  in  the  East 
Indies,  who  in  severe  penances,  and  rigid  austerities,  and  in  volun- 
tary torments  inflicted  on  their  own  bodies,  have  far  exceeded  the 
Abb^  de  Paris  himself. 

I  think  no  farther  observations  need  be  made  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Hume's  "  Essay  on  Miracles,'*  which  is  directly  levelled  against 
Christianity.  But  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  his  writings 
must  be  sensible,  that  he  often  takes  occasion  to  throw  out  insinua- 
tions against  religion,  which  he  usually  represents  either  under  the 
notion  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm.  Even  the  morals  of  the  gos- 
pel have  not  escaped  his  censure,  though  their  excellence  is  such 
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Iruly  excellent  and  virtuous  character.  One  thing  intended  in  this 
self-denial  is  the  restraining  and  governing  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  keeping  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  in  a  due  sub- 
jection to  the  higher  powers  of  reason  and  conscience ;  and  this  is 
certainly  an  important  part  of  self-government  and  discipline,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  noble  attainment,  and  which  argueth  a  true  great- 
ness of  soul.  And  however  difficult  or  disagreeable  it  may  at  first 
be  to  the  animal  part  of  our  natures,  it  is  really  necessaiy  to  our 
happiness,  and  layeth  the  best  foundation  for  a  solid  tranquillity  and 
satisfaction  of  mind.  Again,  if  we  take  self-denial  for  a  readiness 
to  deny  our  private  interest  and  advantage  for  valuable  and  excel- 
lent ends,  for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  public  good,  for  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others,  or  our  own  eternal  salvation,  and  for  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world  ;  in  this  view 
nothing  can  be  more  noble  and  praiseworthy.  And  indeed  whoever 
considers  that  an  inordinate  selfishness,  and  addictedness  to  a  narrow 
fleshly  interest,  and  the  gratification  of  the  carnal  appetites  and 
passions,  is  the  source  of  the  chief  disorders  of  human  life,  will  be 
apt  to  look  upon  self-denial  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  morals. 
Without  some  degree  of  self-denial,  nothing  truly  great,  noble,  or 
generous  is  to  be  achieved  or  attained.  He  that  cannot  bear  to 
deny  himself  upon  proper  occasions,  will  never  be  of  any  great  use 
either  to  himself  or  to  others,  nor  can  make  any  progress  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  excellent  endowments,  or  even  in  agreeable  qua- 
lities, and  true  politeness.  This  writer  himself,  speaking  of  the  love 
of  fame,  which,  he  tells  us,  rules  in  all  generous  minds,  observes, 
that  as  this  prevaileth,  the  animal  conveniences  sink  gradually  in 
their  value.*  And  elsewhere,  in  the  pei^son  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, he  saith,  that  **  we  must  often  make  such  important  sacri- 
fices, as  those  of  life  and  fortune,  to  virtue  :"  And  that  **  the  man 
of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, and  all  the  menaces  of  danger — toils,  dangers,  and  death  itself 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public  good.^f  And 
even  after  having  told  us,  that  virtue  talks  not  of  sufferance  and 
self-denial,  he  adds,  that  "  virtue  never  willingly  parts  with  any 
pleasure,  but  in  hope  of  ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of 
their  lives.  The  sole  trouble  she  demands  is  of  a  just  calculation, 
and  a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness."  j:  Here  he  allows, 
that  virtue  may  reasonably  part  with  present  pleasure,  in  hope  of 
an  ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  our  lives,  when  upon 
a  just  calculation  it  contributes  to  our  greater  happiness.  But  tnen 
he  seems  to  confine  the  hope  of  the  compensation  which  virtue  is  to 
look  for,  to  some  future  period  of  this  present  life,  which,  consider^ 
ing  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  it,  is  little  to  be  depended  on, 
and  may  perhaps  be  thought  not  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  man's 
denying  himself  present  pleasures  and  advantages.     But  the  gospel 

*  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  188. 
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proposeth  a  much  more  noble  and  powerful  consideration,  viz,  the 
secarinor  a  future  everlasting  happiness;  and  supposing  the  cer- 
tainty of  this,  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  given  us,  no* 
thing  can  be  more  agi-eeable  to  all  the  rules  of  reason  and  just  cal- 
culatiouy  than  to  part  with  present  pleasure,  or  to  undergo  present 
hardships,  to  obtain  it. 

What  hath  been  offered  with  regard  to  the  important  duty  of  self- 
denial  may  help  us  to  form  a  just  notion  of  mortification, 'which  is 
nearly  connected  with  it,  and  which  our  author  also  findeth  great 
fault  with.     The  chief  thing  intended  by  it  is  the  subduing  our 
fleshly  appetites^  and  our  vicious  and  irregular  inclinations  and  de- 
sires.    To  this  purpose  it  is  required  of  us,  that  we  "  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body/'  Rom.  viii.  13.  that  we  "mortify  our  members 
that  are  on  the  earthy  fornication,  uncleanness,  inordinate  affection, 
evil  concupiscence,  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,"  Col.  iii. 
5.;  and  that  we  <' crucify  the  flesh,  with  the  afiections  and  lusts," 
Gal.  V.  24.     Mortification  taken  in  this  view  is  a  noble  act  of  virtue, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh,   the  superiority  of  reason   over  the   inferior  appetites. 
Where  these  prevail,  they  tend  to  stupify  the  understanding,  and 
harden  the  heart,  and  hinder  a  man  from  being  a  valuable  member  of 
society,  which  is  what  Mr.  Hume  most  unjustly  chargeth  upon  that 
mortification  and  self-denial  which  is  required  in  the  gospel.     Mor- 
tification is  properly  opposed  to  that  indulging  and  pampering  the 
flesh,  which  tendeth  to  nourish  and  strengthen  those  appetites  and 
lusts,  which  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  to  correct  and 
subdue.     Even  fasting  upon  proper  seasons  and  occasions,  however 
ridiculed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  may  answer  a  very  valuable  end, 
and  make  a  useful  part  of  seltklisciphne.     It  may  tend  both  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  to  keep  the  mind  mc^re  clean  and  vigorous, 
as  well  as,  when  accompanied  with  prayer,  promote  a  true  spirit  of 
devotion.     But  in  this  as  in  every  thin^  else,  the  Christian  religion, 
considered  in  its  original  purity  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
preserveth  a  most  wise  moderation,  and  is  far  from  carrying  things 
to  extremes,  as  superstition  hath  often  done.     It  doth  not  any 
where  insist  upon  excessive,  or  what  our  author  calls  useless  rigours 
and  austerities.     And  so  far  is  that  mortification  which  the  Gospel 
prescribeth,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  keeping  the  body 
under  a  just  discipline,  and  in  a  due  subjection  to  the  law  of  the 
mind,  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  true  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion of  life,  that  it  layeth  the  most  soUd  foundation  for  it.     Mr. 
Hume  himself  takes  notice  of  the  ''  supreme  joy  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  victories  over  vice,  when  men  are  taught  to  govern  their  pas- 
sions, to  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst  enemies,  which 
inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms.''* 

Not  only  does  this  gentleman  find  fault  with  self-denial  and  mor- 
tification, but  with  sufferame.  Virtue,  according  to  his  representa- 
tion of  it,  talks  not  of  sufferance  and  self-denial.     And  yet  certain 

*  Mural  and  Political  EssaySj  p.  213. 
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it  is^  that  among  the  best  moralists  of  all  ages  it  has  been  accounted 
one  of  the  principal  offices  of  virtue,  to  support  us  with  a  steady 
fortitude  under  all  the  evils  that  befal  us  in  this  present  state,  and 
enable  us  patiently  and  even  cheerfully  to  bear  them.  A  virtue  that 
cannot  suffer  adversity,  nor  bear  us  up  under  it  with  dignity,  and 
in  a  proper  manner,  is  of  little  value  in  a  world  where  we  are  ex- 
posed to  such  a  variety  of  troubles  and  sorrows.  And  in  this  the 
Gospel  morality  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  most  admired 
pagan  philosophers.  Mr.  Hume  has  reckoned  among  virtues  ^  an 
undisturbed  philosophical  ti-anquillity,  superior  to  pain,  sorrow, 
anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune."*  But  what  is  this 
philosophical  tranquillity,  so  much  boasted  of,  relying  only  upon 
Itself,  compared  with  that  which  ariseth  from  the  consolations  set 
before  us  m  the  gospel,  from  the  assurances  of  divine  assistances 
and  supports,  from  the  love  of  God  and  sense  of  his  favour,  from 
the  lively  animating  hopes  of  glory,  and  the  eternal  rewards  which 
feihall  crown  our  patience,  and  persevering  continuance  in  well- 
doing ? 

The  last  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of,  as  represented  under  a  dis- 
advantageous character  by  Mr.  Hume,  though  highly  commended 
and  insisted  on  by  our  Saviour,  is  humility ;  and  this  rightly  under- 
stood is  one  of  the  most  amiable  virtues,  and  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  human  nature.  Our  author  is  pleased  to  talk  of  a  certain  degree 
of  pride  and  self-valuation,  the  want  of  which  is  a  vice,  and  the 
opposite  of  which  is  meanness,f  But  to  call  a  proper  generosity  of 
mind,  which  is  above  a  mean  or  base  thing,  pride,  is  an  abuse  of 
words,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  if  we  would  speak  with 
exactness,  in  an  inquiry  concerning  morals.  It  is  to  give  the  name 
of  an  odious  vice  to  a  veiy  worthy  disposition  of  soul.  The  gospel 
humility  is  a  very  different  thing  from  meanness.  It  is  very  consis- 
tent with  such  a  just  self-valuation,  as  raiseth  us  above  every  thing 
false,  mean,  base,  and  impure,  and  keepeth  us  from  doing  any  thing 
unbecoming  the  dionity  of  the  reasonable  nature,  and  the  glorious 
character  and  privileges  we  are  invested  with  as  Christians.  True 
humility  doth  not  absolutely  exclude  all  sense  of  our  own  good 
qualities  and  attainments ;  but  it  tempers  the  sense  we  have  of  them 
with  a  just  conviction  of  our  absolute  dependance  upon  God  for 
every  good  thing  we  are  possessed  of,  and  of  our  manifold  sins,  in- 
flrmities,  and  defects.  It  is  oppose  to  a  vain-glorious  boasting  and 
self-sufficiency,  and  to  such  a  high  conceit  of  our  abilities  and 
merits,  as  puffeth  us  up  with  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  contempt  of  others,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  hinderances  to  our  progress  in  the  most  excellent  and 
worthy  attainments.  It  manifesteth  itself  towards  God,  by  an 
entire  unreserved  subjection  and  resignation  to  his  authority  and 
will,  by  proper  acknowledgments  of  our  own  unworthiness  befoi^ 
him,  and  a  sense  of  our  continual  dependance  upon  him,  and  con- 
stant need  of   his  gracious  assistance.     And  it  expresseth  itself 
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towards  men,  by  causing  us  to  yield  a  due  submission  to  our  supe- 
riors, and  to  be  affable  and  condescending  to  our  inferiors,  courteous 
and  obliging  towards  our  equals,  in  honour  preferring  one  another, 
as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  and  ready  to  bear  with  each  other's  weak- 
nesses and  absurdities.  In  a  word,  it  diffuseth  its  kindly  influence 
through  the  whole  of  our  deportment,  and  all  the  offices  of  life. 
Nothing  is  so  hateful  as  pride  and  anx)gance.  And  true  humility 
is  so  amiable,  so  engaging,  so  necessary  to  render  a  person  agree- 
able, that  no  man  can  hope  to  please,  who  hath  not  at  least  the 
appearance  of  it.  Our  author  himself  observes,  that  ^  among 
well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affected,  contempt  of  others 
disguised  ;***  and  that  '^  as  we  are  naturally  proud  and  selfish,  and 
apt  to  assume  the  preference  above  others,  a  polite  man  is  taught  to 
behave  with  deference  towards  those  he  converses  with,  and  to  yield 
the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  occurrences  of  society."f 
So  that,  according  to  him,  a  show  of  humility  and  preferring  others 
to  ourselves,  is  a  necessary  part  of  good  behaviour ;  and  yet  he  is 
pleased  to  reckon  humility  among  those  things  that  neither  render  a 
man  a  more  valuable  member  of  society,  nor  qualify  him  fur  the 
entertainment  of  company,  but  on  the  contrary  cross  those  desirable 
purposes,  and  harden  the  heart,  and  sour  the  temper. 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Hume,  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by 
his  writings,  will  scarce  be  charged  with  the  fault  of  having 
carried  humility  to  an  excess.  A  pity  it  is  that  he  hath  not  made 
a  better  use  of  his  abilities  and  talents,  which  might  have  laid  a  just 
foundation  for  acquiring  the  praise  he  seems  so  fond  of,  as  well  as 
rendered  him  really  useful  to  the  world,  if  he  had  been  as  industri- 
ous to  employ  them  in  serving  and  promoting  the  excellent  cause  of 
religion,  as  he  hath  unhappily  been  in  endeavouring  to  weaken  and 
expose  it! 


POSTCRIPT. 


After  great  part  of  this  work  was  finished,  and  sent  to  the 
press,  I  met  with  a  book,  which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure, 
entitted,  **  The  Criterion ;  or.  Miracles  Examined,  with  a  View  to 
expose  the  Pretensions  of  Pagans  and  Papists;  to  compare  the 
miraculous  Powers  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  with  those 
said  to  subsist  in  latter  Times ;  and  to  show  the  great  and  material 
Difference  between  them  in  point  of  evidence  ;  from  whence  it  will 
appear,  that  the  former  must  be  true,  and  the  latter  may  be  false.** 
The  subject  is  evidently  both  curious  and  important,  and  is  treated 
by  the  author,  who,  I  hear,  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  in  a  judicious 

•  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  161,  16SJ.        t  Morsl  w\d  ^o\v\v 
ad  Essays,  p.  184^  ISX 
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and  masterly  way.     It   was  published    at  London  in  1754,  and 
therefore  before  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  View 
of  the  Deistical  Writers,"     And  if  I  had  then  seen  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  particular  notice  of  it. 
The  worthy   author  has  made  judicious   observations   upon    Mr. 
Hume's  "Essay  on  Miracles,"  especially  that  part  of   it  which 
relateth  to  the  Miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  which  he 
has  insisted  on  for  an  hundred  pages  together.     And  it  is  no  small 
satisfaction    to    nie,   that   tin  re    is    a    perfect    harmony   between 
what  this  learned  author  has  written  on  this  subject,  and  what  I 
have  published  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  though  neither 
of  us  knew  of  the  other's  work.     He  shows,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do,  that  fraud  and  imposture  were  plainly  detected  in  several 
instances ;  and  that  where  the  facts  were  true,  natural  causes  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  eftect  may  be  assigned,  without  supposing  any 
thing  miraculous  in  the  case.    This  he  has  particularly  shown,  with 
regard  to  each  of  the  miracles  insisted  on  by  Mr.  de  Montgeron, 
which   he    accounts  for'  in   the    same  way   that   Mr.  des  Voeux 
hath  more  largely  done,  though  he  had  not  seen  that  gentleman's 
valuable  writings,  to  which  1  have  frequently  referred  for  a  fiiUer 
account  of  those  things,  which  I  could  do  little  more  than  hint  at. 
The  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Douglass's  work  a  full  proof  of  the 
wonderful  force  of  the  imagination,  and  the  mighty  influence  that 
strong  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  and   vehement  passions 
raised  there,  may  have  in  producing  surprising  changes  on  the  body, 
and  particularly  in  removing  diseases ;  of  which  he  hath  produced 
several  well-attested  instances,  no  less  extraordinary  than  those  attri- 
buted to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  and  which  yet  cannot  reasonably  be 
pretended  to  be  properly  miraculous. 

As  I  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  that  part  of 
this  gentleman's  book,  which  hath  so  near  a  connection  with  the 
work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged ;  so  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that 
it  is  also,  with  regard  to  every  other  part  of  it,  a  learned  and  accu- 
rate performance. 

What  he  proposes  to  show  is,  that  the  evidence  for  the  gospel 
facts  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  facts  themselves;  and  that  no  iust  sus- 
picion of  fraud  or  falsehood  appeareth  in  the  accounts ;  while  every 
thing  is  the  reverse,  with  regard  to  the  evidence  brought  for  the 
pagan  or  popish  miracles. 

He  observes,  that  the  extraordinary  facts  ascribed  to  a  miraculous 
interpose ition  among  the  Pagans  of  old,  or  the  Christians  of  latter 
times,  are  all  reducible  to  these  two  classes.  The  accounts  are  either 
such  as,  from  the  circumstances  thereof,  appear  to  be  false ;  or,  the 
the  facts  are  such  as,  by  the  nature  thereof,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
miraculous.  As  to  the  first,  the  general  rules  he  lays  down,  by 
which  we  may  try  the  pretended  miracles  amongst  Pagans  and 
Papists,  and  which  may  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  we  suppose 
them  to  be  false,  are  these  three :  That  either  they  were  not  pub- 
lished to  the  world  till  long  after  the  time  when  they  were  said  to  be 
IK  rforined :  Or,  they  were  not  published  in  the  places  where  it  is 
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pretended  the  facts  were  wrought,  but  were  propagated  only  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  :  Or,  they  were  suffered  to 
pass  without  due  examination,  because  they  coincided  with  the 
favourite  opinions  and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
reported  ;  or,  because  the  accounts  were  encouraged  and  supported 
by  those  who  alone  had  the  power  of  detecting  the  fraud,  and  could 
prevent  any  examination,  which  might  tend  to  undeceive  the  world. 
These  observations  he  applies  to  the  pagan  and  popish  miracles ; 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  he  distinctly  mentions,  and 
shows,  that  there  are  none  of  them  that  do  not  labiour  under  one  or 
other  of  these  defects. 

After  considering  those  pretended  miracles,  which,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  accounts  given  of  them,  appear  to  be  false, 
he  next  proceedeth  to  those  works,  which,  though  they  may  be 
true,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance,  art,  or  credulity,  to  supernatural 
causes,  yet  are  really  natural,  and  may  be  accounted  for,  without 
supposing  any  miraculous  interposition ;  and  here  he  enters  on  a 
large  and  particular  discussion  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  the  Abb^ 
de  Paris,  and  of  some  other  miracles  that  have  been  much  boasted 
of  in  the  Romish  church. 

Having  fully  examined  and  exposed  the  pagan  and  popish  mira- 
cles, he  next  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  objections  made  against 
them,  and  which  administer  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  cannot  be 
urged  against  the  gospel  miracles.  And  here  he  distinctly  shows. 
First,  that  the  facts  were  such  that,  from  the  nature  of  them,  they 
must  needs  be  miraculous,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  natural 
way,  or  by  any  power  of  imagination,  or  strong  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind ;  and,  Secondly,  that  those  facts  are  such  as,  from 
the  circumstances  of  them,  they  cannot  be  false.  And  to  this  pur- 
pose, he  makes  it  appear,  that  they  were  published  and  appealed  to 
at  the  time  when  they  were  performed,  and  were  coeval  with  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  which  was  manifestly  founded  upon  them. 
They  were  also  published  and  attested  at  the  places  where  the 
scene  of  them  was  laid,  and  on  the  spot  on  which  they  were 
wrought ;  and  the  circumstances,  under  which  they  were  first  pub- 
lished, give  us  an  assurance,  that  they  underwent  a  strict  examina- 
tion, and  consequently  that  they  could  not  have  escaped  detection 
had  they  been  impostures. 

Mr.  Douglass  thinks  it  not  sufficient  barely  to  prove,  that  the 
testimony  for  the  gospel-miracles  is  stronger  than  that  which  sup- 
porteth  any  other  pretended  miracles;  he  further  shows,  by  a 
variety  of  considerations,  that  it  is  the  strongest  that  can  be  sup- 
posed, or  that  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  could  be  had.  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  besides  the  unexceptionable  proof  from 
testimony,  the  credibility  of  the  gospel-miracles  is  confirmed  to  us, 
by  collateral  evidences  of  the  most  striking  nature,  and  which  no 
spurious  miracles  can  boast  of ;  such  as  the  great  change  that  was 
thereby  introduced  into  the  state  of  religion  ;  the  proo^  that  God 
was  with  the  first  publishers  of  Christianity,  in  other  instances 
besides  those  of  miracles,  particularly  in  assisting  them  supernatu* 
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rally  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  religion  which  they  taught, 
and  of  which  they  were  not  capable  of  being  the  authors  or  inven- 
tors, and  enabling  them  to  give  clear  predictions  of  future  events. 
And  particularly  he  insisteth  upon  that  most  express  and  circum- 
stantial prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  demon- 
stration that  Jesus  actea  under  a  supernatural  influence.  The  last 
thing  he  urgeth  as  a  collateral  evidence  is,  that  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  were  performed  by  those  who  assumed  the 
character  of  prophets,  or  teachers  sent  from  God,  and  their  miracles 
were  intended  as  credentials  to  establish  their  claim,  to  add  autho- 
rity to  the  messages  they  delivered,  and  the  laws  they  taught :  a 
character  which,  he  shows,  both  the  pagan  and  popish  miracles  are 
entirely  destitute  of. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Douglass's  work,  which 
fully  answereth  the  title ;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  learned  author,  and  the 
service  he  hath  done  to  the  Christian  and  Protestant  cause. 

I  am  Sir,  Sec. 


LETTER  XXn. 


Lord  Bolingbroke*8  Postbumoiis  Works  an  insolent  Attempt  npon  Religion,  natural 
and  revealed — Not  written  according  to  tbe  l^ws  of  Method. — His  fair  Professions, 
and  the  advantageous  Account  he  gives  of  his  own  Design. — He  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  have  written  before  him,  Ancients  and  Modems ;  blames  the  Free- 
thinkers for  taking  unbecoming  Liberties ;  yet  writes  himself  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Rules  of  Decency. — His  outrageous  Invectives  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  par- 
ticularly the  Writings  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul.— The  severe  Censures  he  passeth  on 
the  most  celebrated  Heathen  Philosophers. — But,  above  all,  the  virulent  and  con- 
temptuous Reproaches  he  casteth  upon  Christian  Philosophers  and   Dixnnea. A 

general  Account  of  his  Scheme,  and  the  main  Principles  to  which  it  is  reducible. 

Sir, 

The  account  you  gave  me  of  the  late  pompous  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Bohngbroke  in  five  large  volumes 
4to.  made  me  very  desirous  to  see  them.  But  it  was  some  time 
after  the  publication  of  them,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying my  curiosity.  I  have  now  read  them  with  some  care  and  at- 
tention. 

The  works  he  had  published  in  his  own  life-time,  and  which  are 
republished  in  this  edition,  had  created  a  high  opinion  of  the  genius 
and  abilities  of  the  author.  In  them  he  had  treated  chiefly  concern- 
ing matters  of  a  political  nature;  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished 
for  his  own  reputation,  and  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind,  that  he  had 
confined  himself  to  subjects  of  that  kind,  in  that  part  of  his  works 
which  he  designed  to  be  published  after  his  decease.    These  his 
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eisthuinous  works  make  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  collection. 
is  **  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History/'  which  were  pub- 
lished  before  the  rest,  had  Drepared  the  world  not  to  look  for  any 
thing  from  him,  that  was  friendly  to  Christianity  or  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures.     But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  extreme  insolence,  the  viru- 
lence and  contempt  with  which  in  his  other  posthumous  works  he 
hath  treated  those  things  that  have  been  hitherto  accounted  most 
sacred  among  Christians,  and  the  open  attacks  he  hath  made  upon 
some  important  principles  of  natural  religion  itself,  have  exceeded 
whatever  was  expected  or  imagined.     There  is  ^ound  to  apprehend, 
that  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the  author,  his  high  pretensions 
to  reason  and  freedom  of  thought,  his  great  command  of  words,  and 
the  positive  and  dictatorial  air  he  every  where  assumes,  may  be  apt 
to  impose  upon  many  readers,  and  may  do  mischief  in  an  age  too 
well  prepared  already  for  receiving  such  impressions.     Upon  these 
considerations,  you  have  been  pleased  to  think,  that  a  distinct  ex- 
amination of  this  writer  might  help  to  furnish  a  very  proper  supple- 
ment to  the  view  which  hath  been  taken  of  the  deistical  writers  of 
the  last  and  present  century.     I  was,  I  must  confess,  not  very  fond 
of  the  employment ;  for  what  pleasure  could  be  proposed  in  raking 
into  such  a  heap  of  materials,  which  are  thrown  together  without 
much  order,  and  among  which  one  is  sure  to  meet  with  many  things 
shocking  to  any  man  that  has  a  just  veneration  for  our  holy  religion, 
and  who  hath  its  honour  and  interests  really  at  heart  ? 

Before  I  enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  offered  both  against  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  shall 
make  some  general  observations  on  his  spirit  and  design,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  the  subjects  he  has  undertaken,  which  may  help 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  and  how  far  he 
is  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  manner  of  writing  his  Lordship  hath  generally  chosen  is  by 
way  of  essay.  He  has  been  far  from  confining  himself  to  the  laws 
of  method  ;  and  perhaps  thought  it  beneath  so  great  a  genius  to 
stoop  to  common  rules.  But  thei-e  is  certainly  a  medium  between 
being  too  stiff  and  pedantic,  and  too  loose  and  negligent.  He  is 
sensible  that  he  has  not  been  very  methodical,  and  seems  to  please 
himself  in  it.  He  declares,  that  *'  he  does  not  observe  in  these 
Essays,  any  more  than  he  used  to  do  in  conversation,  a  just  propor- 
tion m  the  members  of  his  discourse  ;"*  and  that  he  has  thrown  his 
reflections  upon  paper  as  they  '^  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  and  as  the 
frequent  interruptions  to  which  he  was  exposed  would  give  him 
leave. ''t  He  condescends  to  make  a  kind  of  apology  for  this  way  of 
writing,  when  he  says,  '^  I  will  endeavour  not  to  be  tedious ;  and 
this  endeavour  will  succeed  the  better  perhaps  by  declining  any  over- 
strict  observation  of  method.''!  But  I  am  apt  to  think  he  would 
have  been  less  tedious,  and  more  enlightening  to  his  reader,  if  he 
had  been  more  observant  of  the  rules  of  method.  He  might  then 
have  avoided  many  of  those  repetitions  and  digressions,  which  so 

*  Works,  ToL  iii.  p.  160.  t  Ibid.  p.  556.  t  Ibid.  318. 
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frequently  recur  in  these  Essays,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  of  his  style,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  often 
prove,  if  I  may  judge  of  othera  by  myself,  very  disagreeable  and 
irksome  to  the  reader. 

As  to  his  design  in  these  writings,  if  we  are  to  take  his  own  word 
for  it,  very  great  advantage  might  be  expected  from  them  to  man- 
kind. He  believes  '^  few  men  have  consulted  others,  both  the  living 
and  the  dead,  with  less  precipitation,  and  in  a  greater  spirit  of  doci- 
lity, than  he  has  done:  He  distrusted  himself,  not  his  teachers,  men 
of  the  greatest  name,  ancient  and  modem.  But  he  found  at  last, 
that  it  was  safer  to  trust  himself  than  them,  and  to  proceed  by  the 
light  of  his  own  understanding,  than  to  wander  after  those  ignes 
fatui  of  philosophy."*  He  is  sensible  that  ''it  is  the  modest,  not  the 
presumptuous  inquirer,  who  makes  a  real  and  safe  progress  in  the 
discovery  of  divine  truth  ;'^t  and  that ''  candour  and  knowledge  are 

Siualifications  which  sliould  always  go  t(^ether,  and  are  inseparable 
rom  the  love  of  truth,  and  promote  one  another  in  the  discovery  of 
it."J  He  contents  himself  to  be  "governed  by  the  dictates  of 
nature,  and  is  therefore  in  no  danger  of  becoming  atheistical,  super- 
stitious, or  sceptical. '^§ 

In  his  introduction  to  his  Essays,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  he  gives 
a  most  pompous  account  of  his  intentions,  and  evidently  raiseth 
himself  above  the  greatest  men,  ancient  and  modern.  He  "  repre- 
sents metaphysical  divines  and  philosophers,  as  having  bewildered 
themselves,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  in  such  inextricable  laby- 
rinths of  hypothetical  reasonings,  that  few  can  find  their  way  back, 
and  none  can  find  it  forward  into  the  road  of  tmth.^'H  He  declares 
that, "  natural  theology,  and  natural  religion,  have  been  cornipted 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  grown,  and  was  long  since,  as  necessary 
to  plead  the  cause  of  God  against  the  divine  as  against  the  atheist; 
to  assert  his  existence  against  the  latter,  to  defend  his  attributes 
against  the  former,  and  to  justify  his  providence  against  both."f 
That  "  truth  and  falsehood,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  revelations  of 
the  Creator,  inventions  of  the  creature^  dictates  of  reason,  sallies  of 
enthusiasm,  have  been  blended  so  long  together  in  systems  of  the- 
ology, that  it  may  be  thought  dangerous  to  separate  them."**  And 
he  seems  to  think  this  was  a  task  reserved  for  him.  He  proposes 
**  to  distinguish  genuine  and  pure  theism  from  the  prophane  mix- 
tures of  human  imagination ;  and  to  go  to  the  root  oi  that  error 
which  encourages  our  curiosity,  sustains  our  pride,  fortifies  our  pre- 
judices, and  gives  pretence  to  delusion  ;  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  human  knowledge,  how  far  it  extends,  how  far  it  is  real,  and 
where  and  how  it  begins  to  be  fantastical  ;tt  that  the  gaudy  visions 
of  error  bein^  dispelled,  men  may  be  accustomed  to  ^  simplicity 
of  truth."  For  this  he  expects  to  be  ^'  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt by  the  whole  theological  and  metaphysical  tribe,  and  railed 

•  Works,  vol.  iii  p.  320.        f  Ibid.  p.  »M.        X  Ibid.  p.  492. 
$  Ibid,  vol  V.  p.  492.        ||  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  327.        ^  Ibid.  p.  327,328. 

••  Ibid*  p.  331.  ft  Ibid.  p.  32a 
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at  as  an  infidel."*  But  **  laying  aside  all  the  immense  volumes  of 
fathers  and  councils,  schoolmen,  casuists,  and  controversial  writers, 
he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity  with  that  simpli- 
city of  spirit  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  gospel  by  Christ  him- 
self, "f  The  guides  he  proposes  to  follow  are,  "  the  works  and  the 
word  of  God.  ]:  And  he  declares,  that  **  for  himself  he  thought  it 
much  better  not  to  write  at  all,  than  to  write  under  any  restraint 
from  delivering  the  whole  truth  of  things  as  it  appeared  to  him/'§ 

But  though  he  thus  professes  an  impartial  love  of  truth,  and  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  with  freedom,  yet  he  seems  resolved,  where 
he  happens  to  differ  from  the  received  opinion,  not  to  show  a  decent 
regard  to  the  established  religion  of  his  country.  He  praiseth  Scce- 
vola  and  Varro,  who,  he  says,  '*  both  thought  that  things  evidently 
false  might  deserve  an  outward  respect,  when  they  are  interwoven  with 
a  system  of  government.  This  outward  respect  every  good  subject 
will  show  them  in  such  a  case.  He  will  not  propagate  those  errors, 
but  he  will  be  cautious  how  he  propagates  even  truth  in  opposition 
to  them.*'||  He  blames  not  only  that  arbitrary  (t/rannical  spirit  that 
puts  on  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  but  that  presumptuous  factious 
spirit  that  has  appeared  under  the  mask  of  liberty ;  and  which,  if  it 
should  prevail,  would  destroy/  at  once  the  general  influence  of  religion, 
by  shaking  the  foundations  of  it  which  education  had  laid  But  he 
thinks,  '^  there  is  a  middle  way  between  these  extremes,  in  which  a 
reasonable  man  and  a  good  citizen  may  diiect  his  steps."1F  It  is  to 
be  presumed  therefore,  that  he  would  have  it  thought  that  this  is  the 
way  he  himself  hath  taken.  He  mentions  with  approbation  the 
maxims  of  the.  Soufys,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  Persia;  one  of 
which  is :  ''  If  you  find  no  reason  to  doubt  concerning  the  opinions 
of  your  fathers,  keep  to  them,  they  will  be  suflScient  for  you.  If  you 
find  any  reason  to  doubt  concernmg  them,  seek  the  truth  quietly, 
but  take  care  not  to  disturb  the  minds  of  other  men."  He  profes- 
seth  to  proceed  by  these  rules,  and  blameth  some  who  are  called 
Free-thinkers  for  imagining,  that  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  think 
and  judge  for  himself,  he  has  therefore  a  rieht  of  speaking  according 
to  the  full  freedom  of  his  thoughts.  The  freedom  belongs  to  him  as 
a  rational  creature :  He  lies  under  the  restraint  as  a  member  of 
society."** 

But  notwithstanding  these  fair  professions,  perhaps  there  scarce 
ever  was  an  author  who  had  less  regard  to  the  rules  of  decency  in 
writing  than  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  holy  Scriptures  are  re- 
ceived with  great  veneration  among  Christians ;  and  the  reUgion 
there  taught  is  the  religion  publicly  professed  and  established 
in  these  nations;  and  therefore,  according  to  his  own  rule, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  a  proper  respect.  And  yet  on  many 
occasions  he  throws  out  the  most  outrageous  abuse  against  those 
sacred  writings,  and  the  authors  of  them.  He  compares  the 
history  of  the  Fentateuch  to  the  romances  Don  Quixote  was  so  fond 
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of;  and  pronounces  that  they  who  receive  them  as  authentic  are  not 
much  less  mad  than  he.*  That ''  it  is  no  less  than  blasphemy  to 
assert  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  have  been  divinely  inspired  ;"  and  he 
represents  those  that  attempt  to  justify  them  as  having:  '*  ill  hearts 
as  well  as  heads,  and  as  worse  than  atheists,  though  they  may  pass 
for  saints. *'f  He  chargeth  those  with  impiety,  who  \vould  impose 
on  us,  as  the  word  of  God,  a  book  which  contains  scarce  any  thing 
that  is  not  repugnant  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and  other  attributes  of 
a  Supreme  All-perfect  Being. "|  And  he  roundly  pronounccth,  that 
"  there  are  gross  defects  and  palpable  falsehoods  in  almast  every 
page  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  them  is  such,  as  no 
man,  who  acknowledges  a  Supreme  All-perfect  Being,  can  believe  to 
be  his  word."§  This  is  a  brief  specimen  of  his  invectives  against  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  he  repeateth  on 
many  occasions.  He  affecteth  indeed  to  speak  with  seeming  respect 
of  Christianity,  yet  he  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the 
evidences  that  are  brought  to  support  it,  but  he  passeth  the  severest 
censures  upon  doctrines  which  he  himself  representeth  as  original 
and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  makes  the 
most  injurious  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  chargeth  it  as  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of 
order,  of  justice,  of  goodness,  and  even  of  theism.  ||  And  after  a 
most  virulent  invective  against  the  Jewish  notion  of  God,  as  partial, 
cruel,  arbitrary,  and  unjust,  he  asserts,  that  the  character  imputed  to 
him  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  future  punishments, 
is  as  bad  or  worse.U  Great  is  the  contempt  and  reproach  he  hath 
poured  forth  upon  St.  Paid,  who  was  the  penman  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  whose  name  and  writing  have 
been  always  deservedly  had  in  great  veneration  in  the  Christian 
church.  He  chargeth  him  with  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  and 
even  with  madness.*^*  He  asserts  that  his  gospel  was  different  from 
that  of  Christ,  and  contmdictory  to  it;tt  that  he  writes  confusedly, 
obscurely,  and  unintelligibly; — and  where  his  gospel  is  intelligible, 
it  is  often  absurd,  profane,  and  trifling.^j: 

Some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  shown  little  respect  for  the 
holy  Scriptures,  have  yet  spoke  with  admiration  of  nmny  of  the 
8as:es  of  antiquity ;  but  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  on  all  occasions 
treated  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages  with  the  utmost  contempt  and 
scorn.  It  is  allowable  indeed  tor  sincere  and  impartial  inquirers 
after  truth,  to  differ  from  persons  of  high  reputation  for  knowledge 
and  learning,  ancient  and  modern :  and  sometimes  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  point  out  their  errors,  lest  the  authority  of  great  names 
should  lead  men  aside  from  truth.  But  whilst  we  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  detect  their  mistakes,  there  is  a  decent  regard  to  be  paid 
them:  it  would  be  wrong  to  treat  them  in  a  reproachful  and  con- 
temptuous manner.     Yet  this  is  what  our  author  hath  done.     If  all 
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the  passages  were  laid  together,  in  which  he  hath  inveighed  against 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  of  all  ages,  especially  the  philoso- 
phers, metaphysicians,  and  divines,  they  would  fill  no  small  volume. 
And  indeed  these  kind  ofdeclamatory  invectives  recur  so  often  in  these 
Essays,  as  cannot  but  create  great  disgust  to  every  reader  of  taste. 
I  shall  mention  a  few  passages  out  of  a  multitude  that  micrhtbe  pro* 
duced,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  He  saith  of 
the  philosophers,  that  "  they  seem  to  acquire  knowledge  only  as  a 
necessary  step  to  error,  and  grow  so  fond  of  the  latter,  that  they 
esteem  it  no  longer  human,  but  raise  it  by  an  imaginary  apotheosis 
up  to  a  divine  science ;  that  these  searchere  after  truth,  these  lovers 
or  wisdom,  are  nothing  better  than  venders  of  false  wares  ;  and  the 
most  irrational  of  all  proceedings  pass  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  hu- 
man reason."*  He  represents  metaphysical  divines  and  philoso- 
phers as  having  "  wandered  many  thousand  years  in  imaginary 
light  and  darkness." t  He  frequently  chargeth  them  with  madness, 
and  sometimes  with  blasphemy:  and  that  they  '*  staggered  about, 
and  jostled  one  another  in  their  dreams.";]:  Speaking  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  he  says,  **  their  works  have  been  preserved,  perhaps  more 
to  the  detriment  than  to  the  advancement  of  learning."  §  And 
though  he  sometimes  commends  Socrates,  he  pronounces,  that  he 
"  substituted  fantastical  ideas  instead  of  real  knowledge,  and  cor- 
rupted science  to  the  very  source ;"  that  *'  he  lost  himself  in  the 
clouds — when  he  declared,  that  the  two  offices  of  philosophy  are,  the 
contemplation  of  God,  and  the  abstracting  of  the  soul  from  cor- 
poreal sense ;"  and  that  he  and  Plato  were  mad  enough  to  think 
themselves  capable  of  such  contemplation  and  such  abstraction.  || 
Besides  many  occasional  passages  scattered  throughout  these  Essays, 
there  are  several  large  sections  which  contain  almost  nothing  else 
than  invectives  against  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  He  says,  that 
philosopher  ''  treated  every  subject,  whether  corporeal  or  intellectual, 
like  a  bombast  poet,  and  a  mad  theologian :"  f  that  '<  he  who  reads 
Plato*s  works  like  a  man  in  his  senses,  will  be  tempted  to  think  on 
many  occasions  that  the  author  was  not  so  ;*'  and  that  *'  no  man  ever 
dreamed  so  wildly  as  this  author  wrote."  •♦  He  chargeth  him  with 
a  ^'  false  sublime  in  style,  and  that  no  writer  can  sink  lower  than 
he  into  a  tedious  socratical  irony,  into  certain  flimsy  hypothetical 
reasonings  that  prove  nothing,  and  into  allusions  that  are  mere^ 
vulgarisms,  and  that  neither  explain  nor  enforce  any  thing  that  wants 
to  be  explained  or  enforced. "f-f-  He  represents  all  the  commentators 
and  translators  of  Plato  as  dull  or  mad;  and  calls  Ficinus  deliriousy 
and  Dacier  simple  and  a  bigoty  and  a  Platonic  madman.^%  The  true 
reason  of  the  particular  dislike  he  every-where  expresses  against  that 
philosopher  seems  to  be  what  he  calls  his  '^  rambhng  speculations 
about  the  divine  and  spiritual  nature,  about  immaterial  substances, 
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about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  about  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  a  future  state."* 

As  to  the  Stoics,  he  declares,  '^  that  their  theology  and  morality 
were  alike  absurd  :"  that^  in  endeavouring  to  account  how  it  came 
that  there  is  evil  in  the  worlds  and  that  the  best  men  have  often  the 
greatest  share  of  this  evil,  **  they  talked  mere  nonsense,  figurative, 
sublime,  metaphysical,  but  nonsense  still."-f-  The  ancient  theists 
in  general  he  represents  as  having  been  seduced  many  ways  into  a 
confederacy  witti  the  atheists,  and  particularly  blames  them  for  pre- 
tending to  connect  moral  attributes,  such  as  we  conceive  them,  with 
the  physical  attributes  of  God ;  which,  he  affirms,  gave  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  objections  of  the  atheists.;]; 

But  there  is  no  sort  of  men  against  whom  he  inveighs  with  greater 
license  of  reproach  than  the  Christian  divines  and  philosophers. 
He  frequently  speaks  of  the  ancient  fathers  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt: that  they  were  superstitious,  credulous,  lying  men; — and 
that  "  the  greatest  of  them  were  unfit  to  write  or  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject that  required  closeness  of  reasoning,  an  evangelical  candour, 
and  even  common  ingenuousness. "§  As  to  the  more  modern  di- 
vines, he  takes  every  occasion  of  insulting  and  abusing  them.  Not 
only  doth  he  represent  them  as  declaimers  who  have  little  respect  for 
their  readers, — as  hired  to  defend  the  Christian  system, — and  as 
seeking  nothing  more  than  the  honour  of  the  gown,  by  having  the 
last  word  in  every  dispute;*' ||  but  he  says,  "  they  talk  a  great  deal 
of  blasphemy  on  the  head  of  internal  divine  characters  of  Scrip- 
ture." If  He  often  repeats  it,  ih^it  atheists  deny  God,  but  the  divifies 
defame  him,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  worse  of  the  two.  He  charges 
them  with  madness,  and  worse  than  madness  :**  that ''  they  have  re- 
course to  trifling  distinction,  and  dogmatical  affirmations,  the  last 
retrenchments  of  obstinacy  :"f+  that  *' of  all  fools,  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous, and  at  the  same  time  most  trifling,  are  metaphysical 
philosophers  and  divines."j;j:  He  charges  them,  in  an  address  he 
makes  to  God,  with  "  owning  his  existence  only  to  censure  his 
works,  and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence.' '§§  And  frequently 
represents  them  as  m  alliance  with  the  atheistSy  as  betraying  the  cause 
of  God  to  them,  and  as  doing  their  best,  in  concert  with  these  their 
allies,  to  destroy  both  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God.  ||||  He  de- 
clares, that  **  he  who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  presumption  and 
profaneness,  and  must  be  much  upon  his  guard  to  avoid  blas- 
phemy :"  flf  **  that  the  preachers  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  have 
Dcen  loudest  in  their  clamours  against  Providence,  and  have  done 
nothing  more  than  repeat  what  the  atheists  have  said  ; — and  that 
they  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  tyrant  of  the 
world  he  governs."  (a)  And  the  same  charge  he  advanceth  against 
the  Christian  philosophers  in  general. 
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But  besides  these  general  invectives  against  Christian  philoso- 
phers and  divines,  he  hath  particularly  attacked  some  of  tne  most 
celebrated  names  in  a  manner  little  reconcileable  to  good  manners, 
and  the  decency  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  even  when  we  think  them  in  the  wrong. 
Speaking  of  *'  many  reverend  persons,  who,"  he  says,  **  have  had 
their  heads  turned  by  a  preternatural  fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a 
philosophical  delirium/' — he  observes,  "  that  none  has  been  more  so 
than  Dr.  Cudworth. — He  read  too  much  to  think  cnouc^h."  lie 
represents  him  as  having  "  given  a  nonsensical  paraphrase  of  non- 
sense;"— and  that  **  the  good  man  passed  his  life  m  the  study  of 
an  unmeaning  jargon :  and  as  he  learned,  so  he  taught."*  He 
charges  Bishop  Cumberland  with  "  metaphysical  jargon,  and  theo- 
logical blasphemy." t  Stillingfleet  is  spoKen  of  with  contempt;  as 
also  Huet,  Bochart,  and  the  Christian  antiquaries.  J  Nor  is  arch- 
bishop Tillotson  treated  with  greater  regard.  He  talks  in  a  very 
slighting  way  of  those  that  have  written  on  the  law  of  nature,  par- 
ticularly Grotius,  Selden,  and  PufFendorf:  that  they  **  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world,  and  seem  to  be  great  writers 
on  this  subject,  by  mucn  the  same  right  as  he  might  be  called  a 

geat  traveller,  who  should  go  from  London  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope."  §  There  is  none  of  the  Christian  philosophers  of  whom 
he  speaks  with  so  much  respect  as  Mr.  Locke ;  yet  he  represents 
him  as  having  **  dreamed  that  he  had  a  power  of  forming  abstract 
ideas ;"  and  mentions  this  as  a  proof,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
philosophical  delirium."  ||  And  he  charges  it  upon  him  as  a  great 
mconsistency,  that  he  should  write  a  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
after  he  had  written  an  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.^ 

But  there  is  no  one  person  whom  he  treats  with  so  much  rudeness 
and  insolence  as  the  late  eminently  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Hb 
calls  him  a  presumptuous  dogmatist,  and  represents  him  as  having 
"  impiously  advanced,  that  we  know  the  rule  God  governs  by  as 
well  as  he, — and  that,  like  another  Eunomius,  he  presumes  to  know 
God,  his  moral  nature  at  least,  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as 
well  as  he  knows  himself."**  He  chargeth  him  with  ?i  foolish  and 
wicked  rhodomontade,  ^  with  pretending  to  make  infallible  demon- 
strations, like  the  Pope's  decrees,  and  sending  every  one  to  the  devil 
who  does  not  believe  in  them;t+  and  with  a  rhapsody  of  presump- 
tuous reasonings,  of  profane  absurdities,  of  evasions  that  seem  to 
answer  while  they  only  perplex,  and  in  one  word,  the  most  arbitrary 
and  least  reasonable  suppositions.":^:!:  He  saith,  that  ^*  the  retrench- 
ments cast  up  by  him  are  feeble  beyond  belief."  That  •*  he  boasts 
like  a  bully,  who  looks  fierce,  speaks  big,  and  is  little  to  be  feared." f} 
Not  only  does  he  call  him  an  audacious  and  vain  sophist^W  \\  but  he 
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« 

carries  it  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  he  and  WoUaston  do  in  effect  re- 
nounce God,  as  much  as  the  rankest  of  the  atheistical  tribe.* 
With  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  celebrated  writer,  Mr.  WoUaston, 
besides  the  severe  reproach  cast  upon  him  in  the  passage  I  have 
just  cited.  Lord  BoUngbroke  elsewhere  treats  him  as  '^  a  licentious 
maker  of  hypotheses — and  a  whining  philosopher."  He  represents 
all  that  he  hath  said  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ^'  as  a  string 
of  arbitrary  suppositions ;"  and  that  *'  his  discourse  on  that  subject 
is  such  as  would  lead  one  to  think,  that  the  philosopher  who  held 
it  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Monro's  not  yet  perfectly  restored  to  his 
senses.f  He  acknowledges  him  indeed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  but  charges  him  with  writing  nonsejise ;  that  he, 
and  such  as  he,  were  leartied  lunatics ;  and  he  treats  his  way  of 
arguing  about  a  future  state,  as  a  specimen  of  that  sort  of  madness 
which  IS  called  a  dementia  quoad  hoc.%  The  same  censure  ne  passeth 
on  the  late  Lord  President  of  Scotland,  "  that  he  was  indeed  a  man 
of  capacity,  good  sense,  and  knowledge,  but  was  in  a  delirium,  and 
mad,  quoad  hoc,  when  he  wrote  against  Tindal."§ 

You  cannot  but  have  observed,  in  reading  over  several  of  the  pas- 
sages which  have  been  produced,  that  it  is  familiar  with  Lord 
Bohngbroke  to  represent  those  as  mad  and  out  of  their  senses  who 
happen  to  differ  from  him,  at  least  as  mad  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular point  in  difference.  I  shall  only  mention  one  passage  more 
to  this  purpose  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  produced.  Having 
compared  the  reasoners  a  priori  to  persons  in  Bedlam,  and  the  several 
sorts  of  madmen  there,  he  adds,  that  "  atheists  are  one  sort  of  mad- 
men, many  divines  and  theists  another  sort;"  and  that  these  sorts 
of  madmen  are  principally  to  be  found  in  colleges  and  schools,  where 
different  sects  have  rendered  this  sort  of  madness,which  is  occasion- 
ally elsewhere,  both  epidemical  and  traditional."||  If  one  were  to 
imitate  this  author's  manner  of  talking,  one  might  be  apt  to  charge 
him  as  being  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness,  when  certain  subjects 
come  in  his  way — metaphysics ;  artificial  theology :  Plato  and  Pla- 
tonic philosophy ;  spiritual  substance,  and  incorporeal  essence ;  but, 
above  all,  the  Christian  divines  and  clergy.     These,  when  he  hap- 

Eens  to  meet  with  them,  bring  one  of  his  fits  upon  him,  and  often  set 
im  a  raving  for  several  pages  together.  But  I  confess  I  too  much 
dislike  such  a  way  of  wnting  to  make  recriminations  of  this  kind. 
And  yet  his  lordship  tells  the  divines  of  the  discretion  of  their  adver- 
varies,  and  would  have  them  return  it  with  discretion.  And  he  re- 
presents the  orthodox  bullies,  as  he  calls  them,  as  '^  affecting  to  tri- 
umph over  men,  who  employ  but  part  of  their  strength,  as  tiring  them 
witn  impertinent  paradoxes,  and  provoking  them  with  unjust  reflec- 
tions, and  often  by  the  foulest  language."1[ 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  by  this  time  you  are  weary  of  reading  over 
such  a  heap  of  abusive  reflections,  so  unbecoming  any  manof  leam- 


•  Work*,  p.  48iv  4fi5.  t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  515,  518,  vol.  v.  p.  .1 

I  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  47*.  $  Ibid.  p.  55f3. 

H  Ibid.  p.  369,  370.  \  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  872,  873. 
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ing  and  education,  much  more  one  so  conversant  in  the  polite  world 
as  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been.  The  transcribing  them  out  of  his 
Essays  was  no  very  agreeable  employment.  But  they  so  often  occur 
there,  and  make  so  remarkable  a  part  of  the  works  of  this  right 
honourable  author,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some 
notice  of  them.  One  thing  may  be  safely  collected  from  his  writing 
after  this  manner,  viz.  that  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  understanding,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
those  that  were  in  different  sentiments  from  him,  whether  philoso- 
phers, ancient  or  modem,  or  divines,  but  especially  for  the  latter. 

If  we  examine  what  foundation  there  is  for  tnese  high  preten- 
sions, or  what  new  and  important  discoveries  this  writer  liath  made 
in  reli^on  or  philosophy,  which  may  be  of  real  use  to  mankind, 
the  prmcipal  things  in  his  scheme  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heaas : 

1.  That  there  is  one  Supreme  All-perfect  Being,  the  eternal  and 
original  cause  of  all  things,  of  almighty  power  and  infinite  wisdom  ; 
but  that  we  must  not  pretend  to  ascribe  to  him  any  moral  attri- 
butes, distinct  from  his  physical,  especially  holiness,  justice,  and 
goodness ;  that  he  has  not  tnese  attributes,  according  to  the  ideas 
we  conceive  of  them,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  those  qualities  as 
they  are  in  us  ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  deduce  moral  obligations  from 
those  attributes,  or  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his  moral  attributes, 
is  enthusiasm  or  blasphemy. 

2.  That  Ood  made  the  world,  and  established  the  laws  of  this 
system  at  the  beginning ;  but  that  he  doth  not  now  concern  himself 
in  the  affairs  of  men ;  or  that  if  he  doth,  his  providence  only  extend- 
eth  to  collective  bodies,  but  hath  no  regard  to  individuals,  to  their 
actions,  or  to  the  events  that  befal  them. 

3.  That  the  soul  is  not  a  distinct  substance  from  the  body ;  that 
the  whole  man  is  dissolved  at  death ;  and  that  though  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  mankind  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, yet  it  is  a  fiction,  which  hath  no  real  foundation  in  nature 
and  reason  ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  argue  for  future  retributions 
from  the  apprehended  unequal  distributions  of  this  present  state,  is 
absurd  and  blasphemous,  and  is  to  cast  the  most  unworthy  reflec* 
tions  on  divine  rrovidence. 

4.  That  the  law  of  nature  is  what  reason  discovereth  to  us  con- 
cerning our  duty  as  founded  in  the  human  system ;  that  it  is  clear 
and  obvious  to  all  mankind ;  but  has  been  obscured  and  perverted  by 
ancient  philosophers  and  modem  divines ;  that  it  has  not  been  set 
in  a  proper  light  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  treat  of  it ;  and 
therefore  he  hath  represented  it  in  its  genuine  purity  and  simplicity ; 
and  that  the  sanction  of  that  law  relate  to  men  not  mdividually,  but 
collectively  considered. 

5.  That  from  the  clearness  and  sufficiency  of  the  law  of  nature,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  God  hath  made  no  other  revelation  of  his 
will  to  mankind ;  and  that  there  is  no  need  or  use  for  any  extraor- 
dinarysupematural  revelation. 

6.  That  it  is  profane  and  blasphemous   to  ascribe   the   Jewish 
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Scriptures  to  revelation  or  inspiration  from  God  ;  that  the  history 
contained  there  is  false  and  incredible,  and  the  scheme  of  rehgion 
taught  in  those  writings  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  God,  and  repug- 
nant to  his  divine  perfections. 

7.  That  the  New  Testament  consists  of  two  different  gospels, 
opposite  to  one  another,  that  of  Christ  and  that  of  St.  Paul ;  that 
Christianity  in  its  genuine  simphcity,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
contained  in  the  evangelical  writings,  is  a  benevolent  institution,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  rather  of 
the  theology  of  Plato ;  that  the  morals  it  teaches  are  pure,  but  no 
other  than  the  philosophers  had  taught  before,  and  that  some  of  its 
precepts  are  not  agreeable  to  the  natural  law  ;  and  some  of  its  ori- 
ginal doctrines,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, are  absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  God. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  late 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  **  Posthumous  Works,*'  as  far  as  natural  and 
revealed  religion  is  concerned.  And  the  method  I  propose  to  pursue 
in  my  observations  upon  them  is  this : 

I  shall  first  consider  the  attempts  he  hath  made  to  subvert  the 
main  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  viz.,  those 
relating  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  a  particular  providence 
extendmc):  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  the  immortalitv  of 
the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions.  I  shall  next  examine 
the  account  he  hath  given  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  the  duties 
and  sanctions  of  that  law.  After  which  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
what  he  hath  offered  concerning  divine  revelation  in  general,  with  a 
view  to  show  that  an  extraordinary  reveliltion  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind  is  absolutely  needless,  and  that  therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  God  hath  never  given  such  a  revelation  at  all.  I  shall  proceed, 
in  the  next  place,  to  a  particular  and  distinct  examination  of  the 
objections  he  hath  urged  against  the  truth  and  divine  original  of 
the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  shall  conclude  with  considering  what  more  directly  relateth  to 
the  Christian  revelation  properly  so  called,  to  its  proofs  and  evidences, 
and  to  its  laws  and  doctrines,  all  which  he  hath  endeavoured  to 
expose. 

This  I  hope  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  design  I  have  in  view, 
which  is  to  obviate  the  principal  mischiefs  to  religion,  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Works  seem  fitted  to  produce.  Other  things  there 
are  in  these  volumes,  which  might  furnish  matter  for  many  reflec- 
tions, but  which  I  shall  take  little  or  no  notice  of,  as  they  do  not 
come  within  the  compass  of  the  plan  I  propose. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXIIL 

Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  the  Existence  of  God  against  the  Atheists,  but  rejecU  the 
Argument  a  priori,  and  that  drawn  from  the  general  Consent  of  Mankind. — He  is 
for  reducing  all  the  divine  Attributes  to  Wisdom  and  Power,  and  blames  the  Divines 
for  distinguishing  between  the  physical  and  moral  Attributes. — He  asserts,  that  we 
cannot  ascribe  Goodness  and  Justice  to  God,  according  to  our  Ideas  of  them,  nor 
argue  with  any  Certainty  about  them. — That  it  is  absurd  to  deduce  moral  Obliga- 
tions from  the  moral  Attributes  of  God,  or  to  pretend  to  imitate  him  in  those 
Attributes. — Observations  upon  his  Scheme. — It  is  shown,  that  the  moral  Attri- 
butes are  necessarily  included  in  the  Idea  of  the  absolutely  perfect  Being.  The 
Author's  Objections  against  ascribing  those  Attributes  to  God,  or  distinguishing 
them  from  his  physical  Attributes,  particularly  considered. — His  manifold  Iiiconsia* 
tencies  and  Contradictions. 

SlH, 

In  my  last  a  geneml  account  was  ^iven  of  the  scheme  Lord 
Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  had  in  view  in  his  Posthumous  Works, 
and  of  the  main  principles  to  which  it  is  reducible.  I  now  proceed 
to  a  more  distinct  examination  of  those  principles ;  and  shall  begin 
with  that  which  lieth  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  his 
Lordship  every-where  in  the  strongest  terms  asserteth  the  existence 
of  the  one  Supreme  All-perfect  Being,  the  Great  Author  of  the 
universe.  He  represents  this  as  strictly/  demonstrable,  and  treats 
the  opinion  of  the  atheists  as  injinitelu  absurd;  and  that  they  can 
only  cavil,  but  cannot  reason,  against  the  existence  of  the  first  cause; 
of  which,  he  thinks,  we  may  be  in  reason  as  sure  as  of  our  own  exis- 
tence. There  are  several  passages  in  his  works,  in  which  he  ex- 
presseth  himself  devoutly  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 

Erofesseth  seriously  to  adore  him.  And  there  are  some  instances  of 
is  addressing  him  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  a  religious  manner.* 

I  need  not  take  any  notice  of  what  he  hath  briefly  offered  for  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  a  Deity.t  He  has  said  nothing  on 
this  head,  but  what  has  been  frequently  urged  to  great  advantage 
by  others  before  him;  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  what  his 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  call  his  pretended  demonstration  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God.X 

Our  author  indeed  is  for  confining  the  proof  to  the  argument  a 
posteriori,  and  is  for  absolutely  rejecting  the  argument  a  priori, 
whereas  Dr.  Clarke  insists  upon  both ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  both  may  be  highly  useful ;  and  that  they  are  then  most  effec- 
tual, and  come  with  the  greatest  force,  when  they  come  in  aid  of  one 
another. 

As  Lord  Bolingbroke  rejects  the  argument  a  priori  for  the  exis- 
tence and  perfections  of  God,  so  he  seems  not  willing  to  allow  that 

•  Sec  particularly  vol.  iii.  p.  217,  358.  vol.  v.  p.  338,  &c. 
t  M'orks,  vol. iii.  p.  353,  354.  t  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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^  hich  is  drawn  from  the  g(  neral  consent  of  mankind.  He  says, 
it  will  indeed  prove,  that  men  generally  believed  a  God,  but  not  that 
such  a  Being  exists ;  and  he  represents  it  as  trifling  to  insist  upon  it.* 
And  in  a  letter  occasioned  by  one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson^s  sermons, 
vol.  iii.  p.  257,  and  seq.  he  finds  fault  with  that  great  divine  for  mak- 
ing use  of  that  argument,  and  disingenuously  represents  it,  as  if  he 
had  rested  the  proof  of  a  Deity  pnucipally  upon  it  ;t  which  he  is 
far  from  doing,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  considera- 
tion of  great  weight.  He  particularly  blames  the  Archbishop  for 
ascribing  this  consent  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  on  which 
God  has  impressed  an  innate  idea  of  himself;  but  he  owns,  that 
afterwards  he  softens  it  by  saying,  that  '^  the  human  mind  is  so  dis- 
posed, that  men  may  discover,  in  the  due  use  of  its  faculties,  that 
there  is  a  God/':|:  And  he  speaks  of  some  divines  who  explain  it 
thus ;  that  the  belief  of  God  is  founded  on  a  certain  natural  propor- 
tion there  is  between  this  ereat  truth  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  But  our  author  thinks,  that ''  such  a  natural  and  in- 
timate proportion  between  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind,  may  appear  chimerical,  and  perhaps  is  so  ;'^§ 
and  observes,  that  *'  polytheism  was  more  conformable  to  the  natural 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  the  most  ancient  and 
ignorant  ages,  than  the  belief  of  One  first  mtelligent  Cause,  the  sole 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things."  Yet  he  afterwards 
declares,  that  *'  the  idea  of  an  All-wise  and  All-powerful  Being:,  the 
first  cause  of  all  things,  is  so  proportionable  to  human  reason,  that  it 
must  have  been  received  into  the  minds  of  men,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  exercise  their  reason 
in  such  contemplations."!!  And  in  his  reflections  on  M.  Mauper- 
tuis,  who  had  slighted  the  argument  from  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  general  enough  to  show  the  pro- 
portion which  this  truth  bears  to  the  universal  reason  of  mankind.*^ 
You  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  he  directly  makes  use  of  that 
manner  of  expression  which  he  had  before  blamed  others  for  using. 

But  it  will  be  proper  more  distinctly  to  incjuire  into  the  idea  this 
writer  gives  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  perfections.  The  only  attri- 
butes of  God  which  he  insisteth  upon  as  necessary  to  be  known  by 
us  are,  his  power  and  wisdom.  **  We  rise,"  says  he,  **  from  a  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  and  of  the  works  of  God,  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
existence,  and  his  wisdom  and  power ,  which  we  call  infinite.  •*  He 
blames  those  who  presume  to  define  the  moral  attributes  of  an  All- 
perfect  Being ;  and  thinks  **  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  to  know 
that  he  exists  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  that  his  wisdom 
and  power  are  infinite."tt  He  declares,  that  a  *'  self-existent  Heine, 
the  first  Cause  of  all  things,  infinitely  j^ower/t// and  infinitely  wise,  is 
the  God  of  natural  theology ;  that  as  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse bears  witness  to  this  truth,  so  the  whole  system  of  natural 

•   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2i7.  i  Ibid.  p.  258,  267.  t  Ibid.  p.  258. 

i  Ibid.  p.  250.  2(iO.  |j   Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  ]95.      j  Ibid.  p.  256. 
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i*eligion  rests  on  it,  and  requires  no  broader  foundation.      These 
systems  are  God's  systems/'*     We  see  here  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  included  in  the  idea  ue  form  of  a 
deity.      Natural  theology,  or  natural  religion,  requires  no  broader 
a  foundation  than  the  acknowledging  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 
And  so  it  generally  is  in  the  account  our  author  gives  of  God  and 
his.  attributes ;  as  if  optimus  were  not  to  be  joined  with  maximus  in 
the  deist's  creed,  or  in  the  idea  natural  religion  teaches  us  to  form  of 
God.     And  accordingly  he  finds  fault  with  what  he  calls  artificial 
theolosff,  for  pretending  *'  to  connect  moral  attributes,  such  as  we 
conceive  them,  and  such  as  they  are  relatively  to  us,  with  the  phy- 
sical attributes  of  God."     He  says, "  there  is  no  sufficient  foundation 
for  this  proceeding  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  that  in  several 
cases  they  are  repu^ant.       And  he  expressly  mentions  it  among 
the  wrong  notions  of  the  ancient  theists,  and  which  gave  advantage 
to  the  atheists  with  regard  to  the  question  about  the  original  of  evit, 
that  they  maintained,  that "  God  is  just  and  good,  and  righteous,  and 
holy,  as  well  as  powerful  and  wise.''     He  blames  them  for  saying, 
that ''  love  was  the  first  principle  of  things,  and  that  it  determined 
God  to  bring  forth  his  creatures  into  existence  ;"t   and  that,  as 
Seneca  says,  usque  ad  delicias  amamur.     And  elsewhere  quoting  a 
passage  of  Dr.  Clarke,  in  which  God  is  represented  as  naving  a 
tender  and  hearty  concern  for  the  happiness  of  man,  he  says,  **  these 
are  strange  woras  to  be  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being."!     And  he 
argueth    at   great   length    against  those  who    suppose,  that  God 
made  man  only  to  be  happy. 

He  frequently  censuretn  the  divines  for  distinguishing  between 
Crod's  physical  and  moral  attributes ;  and  **  cannot  see  one  religious 
purpose,  that  this  distinction  is  necessary  to  answer.§  God's  moral 
attributes,"  he  says,  *'  can  only  be  discerned  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  his  providence ;  and  that  it  is  evident,  they 
are  not,  cannot  be  so  discerned  in  them,  as  to  be  the  object  of  our 
imitation."||  He  represents  it  as  great  presumption  to  pretend  to 
deduce  our  moral  obligations  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;  and 
that  the  absurdity  of  this  cannot  be  too  often  exposed. IF  And  after 
having  asserted,  that  we  cannot  rise  from  our  moral  obligations  to 
God's  supposed  moral  attributes,  he  adds,  that  '*  he  calls  them  sup- 
posedj  because  "  after  all  that  has  been  supposed  to  prove  a  necessary 
connection  between  his  physical  and  moral  attributes,  we  may  ol>- 
serve  them  in  his  wisdom ; — and  that  the  effects  of  his  wisdom  give 
us  sometimes  ideas  of  those  moral  qualities,  which  we  acquire  by 
reflections  on  ourselves,  and  sometimes  not."**  He  thinks  the 
divines  are  to  be  blamed, ''  for  talkingof  God's  infinite  goodness  and 
justice,  as  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power  ;"tt  and  observes,  that 
•'  every  thing  shows  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  conformably  to 
our  ideas  ot  wisdom  and  power,  in  the  physical  world  and  it)  the 
moral;  but  every  thing  does  not  show  in  like  manner  the  justice 

•  Works,  Tol.  V.  p.  316.  t  Ibid.  p.  316,  317.  \  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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and  goodness  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  those  attributes  in 
either/'*  That  **  though  the  wisdom  of  God  does  not  appear  alike 
in  all  the  phenomena,  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  appears  in 
the  greatest  and  least  to  our  astonishment,  and  none  of  them  can  be 
Btrained  into  a  repugnancy  to  it;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
moi-al  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  them.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  and  all  sides  a^ee, 
that  many  of  the  phaenomena  are  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  goodness 
and  justice.^t  He  declares  it  as  tiis  opinion,  that  '^  God's  natural 
attributes  absorb  the  moral  ;'*t  ^^^  particularly,  that  "  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  absorbed  in  his  wisdom ;  and 
that  we  should  consider  them  only  as  different  modifications  of  his 
physical  attributes ;  and  must  always  talk  precariously  and  imper- 
tinently, when  we  presume  to  apply  our  ideas  of  them  to  the  appear- 
ances of  things. "§  And  he  chargeth  the  divines  *'  as  proceeding  in 
all  their  reasonings  about  the  nature,  moral  attributes,  and  will  of 
God,  not  only  without  regard  to  the  phaenoraena,  but  often  in  direct 
contradiction  to  them."|| 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  he  treats  merely  in  some  occasional  pas- 
sages. The  chief  design  of  several  of  his  fragments  and  essays  in 
his  fifth  volume,  particularly  of  the  fourth,  seventh,  fortieth,  forty- 
first,  and  forty-ninth,  is  to  argue  against  those  who  assert  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  as  distinguished  from  his  physical :  or  who  say, 
that  those  moral  attributes,  his  holiness,  goodness,  justice,  and 
truth,  are  the  same  in  him,  that  they  are  in  the  ideas  we  form  of 
those  perfections;  which,  he  says,  cannot  be  conceived  without 
vianij'est  presumption  and  blasphemy :  upon  this  doctrine  he  chargeth 
men's  false  conceptions  and  licentious  reasonings  about  the  divine 
nature  and  providence.  He  adds,  that  "  these  false  conceptions  and 
licentious  reasonings  may  proceed  likewise  from  the  analogical  doc- 
trine;  which,  though  it  ascribes  not  to  God  human  notions,  yet 
ascribes  to  him  something,  whatever  it  be,  equivalent  to  them." IF 
He  affirms,  that  '*  goodness  and  justice  in  God — are  something 
transcendent,  and  of  which  we  cannot  make  any  true  judgment;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  we  should  argue  with  any  certainty  about 
them."**  I  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  he  brings  a  charge  ia  this 
respect}  not  only  against  the  Christian  divines,  but  against  the 
heathen  philosophers.  The  reason  he  assigns,  why  they  were  "  un- 
able to  propagate  natural  religion,  and  to  reform  mankind,  is  be- 
cause they  proceeded  in  Dr.  Clarke's  method,  to  argue  a  priori 
from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  goodness,  justice,  &c.  which 
they  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  him  that  they  are  in  our  ideas."ti- 
By  comparing  these  several  passages  together,  it  appears,  that, 
according  to  this  writer,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  :  for  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  according  to 
our  ideas,  we  cannot  form  any  conception  of  them  at  all :  that  it  is 
wrong  to  distinguish  them  from  his  physical  attributes,  or  to  say 
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tbey  ai-e  connected  with  those  attributes :  that  there  is  not  only  no 
such  thing  in  God  as  goodness  or  justice  as  we  conceive  of  thero,  but 
nothing  in  him  analogous  or  equivalent  to  those  qualities  as  they  are 
in  us,  or  which  is  ntted  to  produce  correspondent  effects:  that 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  said  of  God,  that  he  is  just  and  good, 
holy  and  true,  or  that  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  or  is  concerned  for 
our  happiness,  but  only  that  he  is  powerful  and  wise :  that  we  can 
only  know  God's  moral  attributes  a  posteriori  from  the  effects/  and 
that  many  of  the  phaenomena  in  nature  are  repugnant  to  those  attri- 
butes, and  inconsistent  with  them :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
argue  with  any  certainty  about  them.  This  is  the  plain  intention  of 
the  passages  which  have  been  cited,  and  others  might  be  produced 
to  the  same  purpose ;  though  we  shall  find  him  afterwards  plainly 
contradicting  several  things  which  here  he  has  advanced. 

If  we  consider  what  his  reason  could  be  for  setting  up  an  hypo- 
thesis so  contrary  to  true  theism,  for  which  yet  he  would  be  thought 
to  have  so  great  a  zeal,  there  are  two  things  which  he  appears  to 
have  had  in  view. 

1 .  That  we  are  in  no  case  to  deduce  our  moral  obligations  from 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  or  to  propose  to  imitate  God  in  those 
attributes.  He  declares,  that  **  the  laws  of  nature  are  absurdly 
founded  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;"  *  «.  e.  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
of  his  justice,  goodness,  righteousness  and  truth,  as  giving  rise  to 
those  laws,  or  appearing  in  the  constitution  of  them.  And  as  to  the 
pretence  of  imitating  the  Deity  in  his  moral  excellencies,  this  is 
what  he  openly  and  avowedly  condemns.  This  particularly  is  the 
design  of  the  fourth  of  his  fragments  and  essays  in  his  fifth  volume. 
He  expressly  asserts,  that  "  God's  moral  attributes  cannot  be  so 
discerned  by  us  as  to  be  the  objects  of  our  imitation,'' +  He  pro- 
nounces, that  '^  it  is  absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd,  to  assert  that 
man  can  imitate  God,  except  in  a  sense  so  very  remote,  and  so  im- 
proper, that  the  expressions  should  never  be  used,  much  less  such  a 
duty  recommended.'*  J  And  that  "  those  writers  or  preachers  who 
exhort  us  to  imitate  God,  must  mean,  not  the  God  whom  we  see 
in  his  works,  and  in  all  that  his  providence  orders  ;  but  the  God 
who  appears  in  their  representations  of  him,  and  who  is  often  such 
a  God  as  no  pious  theist  can  acknowledge."  §  He  declares  for  him- 
self, that  he  dares  not  use  theological  jamiliarity ,  and  talk  of  imi~ 
tating  God:  and  treats  that  doctrine  as  extravagant,  false,  ^nd  pro- 
pfiane,'^  \\  He  says,  that  "  by  assuming  to  imitate  God,  we  give 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  whilst  we 
neglect  the  real,  and  aspire  to  a  mock  honour,  as  pride,  seduced  by 
adulation,  is  prone  to  do;  and  as  religious  pride,  wrought  up  by 
self-conceit  into  enthusiasm,  does  above  all  others."  IF  And  he 
mentions  it  as  an  instance  of  the  impertinence  of  Socrates's  doctrine, 
that  '*  he  conjured  his  auditors  in  the  prison  to  make  themselves 
as  like  as  possible  to  their  great  exemplar,  the  Supreme  Being."  ** 
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Thus  has  this  dogmatical  and  presumptuous  author  taken  upon  him 
to  pass  a  severe  and  insolent  censure  upon  that  which  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  excellent  philosophers  and  moralists,  and  of  one 
far  superior  to  them  all,  our  blessed  Saviour  himself.  See  Mat.  v. 
45.  48.  Luke  iv.  35,  36.  And  he  has  particularly  instanced  in 
God's  causing  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  send- 
ing rain  on  the  just  and  unjust,  as  a  proof  that  we  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  aspire  after  an  imitation  of  him  ;''^  though  our  Lord 
sets  this  goodness  of  providence  before  us  as  a  noble  pattern,  to  en- 
gage us  to  an  extensive  benevolence,  and  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  do  good  even  to  our  enemies  themselves.  There  are  indeed  depths 
in  God's  providential  dispensations,  with  regard  to  which  we  can- 
not pretend  to  imitate  him,  for  want  of  knowing  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  proceeds ;  but  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in  his  illustrious  moral  excel- 
lencies, as  far  as  we  can  discern  them  in  his  works  and  in  the  reve- 
lations of  his  word,  which  in  many  instances  we  are  able  to  do. 

2.  Another  thing  which  he  hath  evidently  in  view,  in  denying 
that  we  can  have  any  idea  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  so  as  to 
make  a  tme  judgment  of  them,  or  to  argue  with  any  certainty  about 
them,  is  to  destroy  the  argument  which  is  drawn  from  the  consider- 
ation of  these  moral  attributes,  to  show  the  probabiUty  of  a  future 
state  of  retributions.  For  if  God  be  perfectly  good  and  just,  this 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  will  order  it  so,  that  in  the  final  issue 
of  things,  a  remarkable  distinction  shall  be  made  between  the  righ- 
teous and  the  wicked ;  and  that  virtue  shall  upon  the  whole  be 
crowned  with  its  due  reward,  and  vice  meet  witli  condign  punish- 
ment :  and  since  this  is  not  uniformly  done  in  this  present  state,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  shall  be  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  This  is  a  way  of  arguing,  which,  by  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
in  all  ages.  To  avoid  this  consequence,  he  will  not  allow  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  justice  and  goodness  in  God  according  to  our 
ideas,  or  any  thing  answering  to  what  we  call  justice  and  goodness : 
and  that  it  is  presumption  in  us  to  determine  what  those  attributes 
require  that  God  should  do.  t  And  indeed  to  guard  against  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  principal  point  with  his  lordship.  It  is  for  this 
that  he  denies,  that  providence  extcndeth  its  care  to  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race :  and  one  of  his  chief  prejudices  against  the 
Christian  revelation  appears  to  me  to  be  its  setting  these  things  in 
so  strong  a  hght. 

You  easily  perceive,  that  this  part  of  our  author's  scheme  is  not 
of  a  trifling  nature.  It  is  not  a  mere  speculative  error,  but  which, 
pursued  to  its  proper  consequences,  must  have  a  mighty  influence 
on  religion  and  morals.  I  shall  therefore  examine  it  distinctly,  and 
shall  first  offer  some  general  considerations  concerning  God's  moral 
attributes,  to  show  that  they  must  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being :  and  then  shall  proceed  to  obviate  the  principal  ob- 
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jections  he  hath  advanced  :  after  which  I  shall  point  to  the  manifold 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  he  hath  fallen  into  in  relation  to 
this  subject. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  general  considerations  concerning  God's 
moral  attributes. 

And  1.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  God,  that  he  is  the  all-perfect 
Being.  So  our  author  frequently  calls  him,  and  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  regard  him  under  that  notion.*  That  is  a  remarkable  de- 
claration which  he  makes  Vol.  III.  p.  299.  ^  I  know,  fori  can  de- 
monstrate by  connecting  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  of  my  real 
ideas,  that  there  is  a  God,  a  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things, 
whose  infinite  wisdom  and  power  appear  evidently  in  all  his  works, 
and  to  whom  therefore  I  ascribe  most  rationally  every  other  perfec- 
tion, whether  conceivable  or  not  conceivable  by  me."  Here  he  men- 
tions distinctly,  as  his  manner  is,  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  power, 
and  takes  no  particular  notice  of  his  goodness;  but  surely  this  must 
be  supposed  to  be  included,  when  he  adds,  that  not  only  wisdom 
and  power,  but  everj/  other  perfection  conceivable  by  us,  must  be 
most  rationally  ascribed  to  God.  For  is  not  goodness  a  perfection  ? 
And  is  it  not  conceivable  by  us  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  the  most  amiable 
of  all  perfections,  and  that  which  gives  a  lustre  and  glory  to  all  the 
rest  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  perfect  character  without  it?  Al- 
mighty power  and  infinite  wisdom,  if  they  could  be  supposed  sepa- 
rated from  goodness  and  righteousness,  in  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world,  would  create  horror  and  aversion  instead  of  love  and  esteem. 
A  God  destitute  of  justice  and  goodness  would  be  such  a  God,  as 
he  most  wrongfully  represents  the  God  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul  to  be, 
an  unjust,  a  cruel,  a  partial,  and  arbitrary  fieinglf 

He  is  sensible,  that  in  our  ideas  of  perfection,  goodness  and 
righteousness,  or  his  moral  attributes,  are  necessarily  included  :  and 
that  consequently  according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  viz.  that 
it  is  rational  for  us  to  ascribe  to  God  every  perfection,  whether  con- 
ceivable or  inconceivable  bu  us,  we  ought  most  certainly  to  ascribe 
to  him  righteousness,  eoodness,  and  truth.  He  endeavours  there- 
fore to  guard  against  this  by  saying,  though  in  plain  contradiction 
to  what  he  had  before  advanced  : — *'  Let  us  not  measure  his  perfec- 
tions by  ours.  Let  us  not  presume  so  much  as  to  ascribe  our  per- 
fections to  him,  even  according  to  the  highest  conceptions  we  are 
able  to  form  of  them  ;  though  we  reject  every  imperfection  conceiv- 
able by  us,  when  it  is  imputed  to  him.*'^  He  observes,  that  "  the 
first  and  strongest  impressions  that  we  receive  of  benevolence,  jus- 
tice, and  other  moral  virtues,  come  fi-om  reflections  on  ourselves  and 
others ;  from  what  we  feel  in  ourselves,  and  from  what  we  observe 
in  other  men.  These  we  acknowledge  to  be,  however  limited  and 
imperfect,  the  excellencies  of  our  own  nature,  and  therefore  con- 
ceiving them  without  any  limitation  or  perfection,  we  ascribe  them 
to  the  Divine."  But  he  says,  "  a  very  short  analysis  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  our  own  nature  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  they  cannot 
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be  applied  from  man  to  God  without  profaneness,  nor  from  God  to 
man  without  the  most  shameful  absurdity."*  It  will  be  easily  ac- 
knowledged, that  we  cannot  ascribe  any  of  those  qualities  in  our 
nature,  which  necessarily  connote  imperfection,  to  God  in  a  literal 
and  proper  sense ;  but  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  those, 
which  we  cannot  but  look  upon  as  the  noblest  excellencies  and  per- 
fections of  an  intelligent  Being,  and  of  which  we  clearly  discern  the 
traces  and  resemblances  in  our  own  nature,  to  the  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  remove  every  imperfection 
with  which  they  are  attended  in  us  and  our  fellow-creatures,  is 
highly  absurd,  and  a  manifest  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  It  is  to  say,  that  we  are  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  in- 
finitely perfect  Being,  and  yet  we  are  not  to  ascribe  to  him  those 
excellencies  which  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  regarding  as  necessarily 
included  in  the  idea  of  infinite  perfection.  Nor  is  this,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  represent  it,  a  making  nian  the  original,  and  God  only  a 
copy;f  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it,  a  supposing  God  to  be  no 
more  than  an  injinite  man,X  This  argument,  if  it  may  be  called  so, 
is  only  a  playing  upon  words.  The  word  man  carries  in  it  the  idea 
of  a  finite,  imperfect,  created  being;  and  therefore  to  call  God  an 
infinite  man  has  a  very  odd  sound,  but  if  the  meaning  only  be,  that 
as  man  is  an  intelligent  being,  so  God  is  infinite  intelligence ;  and 
as  man  has  moral  dispositions,  the  imperfect  seeds  and  principles  of 
goodness,  justice,  benevolence,  God  nath  all  these  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  eminency,  without  any  imperfection  and  defect ; 
what  is  there  in  this  unworthy  of  the  supreme  and  absolutely  per- 
fect Being  ?  It  is  true  that,  as  he  observes,  we  do  not  know  the 
manner  of  his  being ;^  but  as  t]iis  by  his  own  acknowledgment  is  no 
argument  against  ascribing  to  him  wisdom  and  power,  so  neither  is 
it  against  our  ascribing  to  him  justice  and  goodness.  He  there  asserts, 
that  *'  we  rise  from  tne  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other 
works  of  God,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  wisdom 
and  power,  which  we  call  infinite."  And  may  it  not  equally  be  said, 
that  we  rise  from  the  consideration  of  his  works,  and  the  illustrious 
displays  of  beneficent  goodness  to  be  found  there,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  our  own  breasts,  and  which 
we  cannot  but  approve,  to  the  knowledge  of  his  goodness,  and  moral 
excellencies  ?  And  since,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  them  as  perfections,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  ascribe  them  in  the  supreme  degree  to  the  All-perfect  Being.  And 
to  say,  that  when  we  do  so,  we  make  ourselves  the  original,  and  him 
only  the  copy,  is  a  strange  misrepresentation  :  for  in  that  case  we 
rise  from  the  imperfect  traces  and  lineaments  of  those  excellencies  in 
our  own  souls,  or  which  we  discern  inothei*s,  to  the  supreme  goodness 
and  benevolence,  of  which  all  human  and  created  goodness  is  but 
a  very  faint  and  imperfect  copy.  And  what  can  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  conclude,  that  he  must  be  infinitely  good  and  just,  and  true, 
who  made  us  capable  of  discerning  and  feeling  the  amiableness  and 
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excellence  of  those  moral  dispositions  and  qualities,  and  who  hath 
spread  such  beauty  and  order,  and  such  a  profusion  of  blessings, 
throughout  this  vast  system  ! 

Again,  the  moral  attributes  of  God  may  be  farther  argued  from 
this,  that  they  are  really  inseparable  from  infinite  wisdom  and 
intelligence  :  and  since  wisdom  could  not  be  perfect  without  good- 
ness and  justice,  these  moml  attributes  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
Supreme  Being  as  well  as  wisdom,  which  our  author  everywhere 
ascribes  to  him.  We  may  as  reasonably  suppose  him  without  the 
one  as  the  other.  As  there  are  innumerable  thingrs  which  show  his 
wisdom,  so  there  are  which  demonstrate  his  goodness  and  benignity. 
And  if  there  are  several  appearances  which  we  find  it  hard  to  recon- 
cile to  our  ideas  of  goodness,  so  there  are  which  seem  not  to  be  con- 
sistent with  wisdom.  And  the  answer  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
that  it  is  owing  to  our  ignorance,  and  the  narrowness  of  our  views ; 
and  we  shall  soon  find  our  author  in  effect  acknowledging  this. 
Power  and  wisdom  without  goodness  and  righteousness  are  so  far 
from  giving  us  a  proper  idea  of  an  All-perfect  Beins:,  that  it  is  the 
idea  of  a  very  imperfect  one.  This  writer  himself  observes,  that  **  if 
God  be  infinitely  wise,  he  always  knows  and  always  does  that  which 
is  fittest  to  be  done:  to  choose  the  best  end,  and  to  proportion  the 
means  to  it,  is  the  very  definition  of  wisdom.'*  *  And  accordingly 
he  asserts,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  always  determineth  him  to  do 
that  which  is  fittest  upon  the  whole.  And  this  necessarily  supposeth 
an  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature.  It  includes  both  a  perfect  un- 
eiTing  knowledge  of  what  is  fittest  and  best,  and  a  disposition  and 
determination  to  act  accordingly,  and  to  do  what  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, best  and  fittest  to  be  done.  And  this  is  really  to  acknow- 
ledge God's  moral  attributes :  for,  as  our  author  observes,  "  that 
which  is  fittest  to  be  done  is  always  just  and  good."t  So  that  God's 
wisdom  is  necessarily  supposed  to  be  connected  with  his  justice  and 
goodness,  as  well  as  they  with  his  wisdom  ;  and  a  regard  to  both  is 
comprehended  in  choosing  what  is  fittest  to  be  done.  Wisdom 
separated  from  justice  and  goodness  would  not  be  true  wisdom, 
which  always  includes  the  worthiest  ends  and  properest  means,  but 
craft,  which  is  not  a  real  perfection,  but  the  contrary. 

This  writer  shows  that  he  is  sensible  of  this,  when  he  asserts, 
that  God's  moral  attributes  are  only  **  different  modifications  of  his 
wisdom ;  and  are  barely  names  that  we  give  to  various  manifesta 
tions  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  one  simple  uncompounded  Being." 
And  he  blames  the  divines  for  supposing,  'Hhat  they  are  in  him, 
what  they  are  in  us,  distinct  affections,  dispositions,  and  habi- 
tudes." j:  He  says,  that ''  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  prove  a 
necessary  connection  between  his  physical  and  moral  attributes,  we 
may  observe  them  in  his  wisdom.*'§  And  that  "  if  they  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  power  and  wisdom,  and  so  much  the 
same  in  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  the  exercise  of  them, 
in  this  case  his  natural  attributes  absorb  the  moral."||     But  what 
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are  we  to  understand  by  absorb  ?     May  they  not  be  intimately  con- 
nectedy  and  yet  be  of  distinct  consideration  ?     Are  not  the  divine 
power  and  wisdom  intimately  connected  ?     Can  they  ever  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  exercise?     Is  his  power  ever  a  Mind  power,  destitute  of 
wisdom  and  intellip^ence  ?     Or,  is  his  wisdom  an  impotent  wisdom, 
destitute  of  power?     Yet  he  owns  the  ideas  of  power  and  wisdom 
in  God  to  be  distinct,  though  they  are  neither  of  them  really  dis- 
tinguished from  his  essence.     He  is  indeed  pleased  to  pass  a  censure 
on  the  divines,  for  parcelling  out  a  divine  moral  nature  into  various 
attributes  like  the  human.*     And  he  sometimes  seems  to  find  fault 
with  the  distinguishing  any  attributes  at  all  in  God.     He  says,  that 
"since  the  wisdom  of  God  is  as  much  God  as  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  will  as  the  wisdom,  it  is  absurd  to  distinguish  them;  that  it  is 
something  worse  to  reason  about  the  divine,  as  we  do  about  the 
human  intellect,  and  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the  former  upon  the 
plan  of  the  latter.     Since  the  will  ot  God  is  not  hke  that  of  man, 
dark  and  liable  to  be  seduced,  why  are  we  led  to  conclude  that  a 
superior  faculty  is  necessary  to  determine  it,  as  the  judgment  of 
reason  does,  or  should,  determine  that  of  man?'     Yet  he  immedi- 
ately after  distinguishes  between  the  will  and  knowledge  of  God,  and 
supposes  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them  to  be  (as  he  expresses  it) 
a  little  more  intelligible  ;t  and  elsewhere  he  talks  of  the  rule  which 
infinite  wisdom  prescribes  to  infinite  power.X     And  all  along  through- 
out his  essays  he  speaks  of  wisdom  and  power  as  distinct  attributes 
of  God.     The  one  therefore  does  not,  to  use  his  expression,  absorb 
the  other,  though  they  are  not  separated  in  the  exercise.     This 
shows  that  perfections  may  be  intimately  connected  without  being 
absorbed,  or,  in  other  words,  confounded  one  with  another ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  argument,  that  there  are  no  such  distinct  attri- 
butes as  justice,  or  righteousness  and  goodness,  because  they  are 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with   his  power  and  wisdom. 
On  the  contrary,  this  supposes  that  there  are  such  attributes.     For 
it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  their  being  connected  with  his  wisdom, 
or  of  their  being  to  be  absorbed  in  his  wisdom,  if  there  were  no  such 
qualities,  or  attributes;    and  since,  as  Lord   Bohngbroke  himself 
elsewhere  acknowledgeth,  we  must  speak  of  God  after  the  manner  of 
men^§  if  we  speak  of  these  qualities  at  all,  we  must  speak  of  them  as 
distinct  attributes. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  author's  objections. 

1.  He  urges,  that  "  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  attributes  of 
God  can  only  be  known  a  posteriori.  They  must  be  discerned  in  the 
works  of  God,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Providence.  And  it  is  evident 
they  are  not,  cannot  be  so  discerned  in  them,  as  to  be  the  objects 
of  our  imitation.!!  Every  thing  shows  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physical 
world  and  in  the  moral ;  but  every  thing  does  not  show  in  like 
manner  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas 
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of  these  attributes  in  either/  None  of  the  phaenomena  can  be 
strained  into  a  repugnancy  to  the  divine  wisdom;  but  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  many  of  them  are  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  goodness 
and  justice."t  Some  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose  were  men- 
tioned above,  which  I  need  not  here  repeat.  In  opposition  to  this 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  as  was  before  hinted,  the  characters  of 
goodness  and  benignity  are  conspicuous  in  the  constitution  of  thin^, 
as  well  as  of  wisdom  and  power.  And  if  there  are  several  particular 
phaenoniena  not  conformaole  to  our  ideas  of  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness, there  are  also  several  appearances  not  conformable  to  our  ideas 
of  wisdom,  and  the  reasons  and  designs  of  which  do  not  appear.  It 
is  well  known,  that  many  are  the  objections  which  the  atheists  have 
made  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  appearing  in  the  constitution 
both  of  the  natural  and  moral  world.  It  is  his  own  observation, 
that  **  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  several  appearances  which 
we  cannot  explain,  nor  therefore  reconcile  to  the  ideas  we  endea- 
vour to  form  of  the  divine  perfection.  If  it  be  true,  that  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  created  and  govern  the  universe,  it  cannot  but 
follow,  that  some  of  the  phasnomena  may  be  proportionable,  and  that 
others  must  be  disproportionable  to  our  and  to  every  other  finite 
understanding.'*}  He  very  properly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the 
atheists  in  arguing  a^inst  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  Gody  from  the  difficulties  relating  to  them ;  and  observes,  that 
"  these  difficulties  do  not  embarrass  the  theist — and  instead  of  being 

surprised  to  find  them,  he  would  be  surprised  not  to  find  them 

That  there  must  be  many  phaenomena  ooth  physical  and  moral,  for 
which  he  can,  and  for  whicn  he  cannot  account — And  that  there  are 
secrets  of  the  divine  nature  and  economy  which  human  reason  can- 
not penetrate."§  The  difficulties  therefore  relating  to  the  divine 
goociness  are  no  reason  for  not  acknowledging  that  goodness,  any 
more  than  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  divine  wisdom  are  a  good 
reason  against  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  God.  We  may  here 
apply  his  own  way  of  arguing.  **  The  power  of  executing,"  says  he, 
"  is  seen  in  every  instance ;  and  thougti  we  cannot  discern  the  wis- 
dom of  contrivance  and  direction  in  every  instance,  yet  we  see  them 
in  so  many,  that  it  becomes  the  highest  absurdity  not  to  acknow- 
ledge them  in  all."  And  he  takes  notice  of  the  folly  of  atheists  in 
objecting  against  it,  whereby  they  only  show  their  own  ignorance. 
He  adds,  that  '^  the  wisdom  of  God  is  not  so  often  discernible  by  us 
as  the  power  of  God,  nor  the  goodness  as  the  wisdom.  But  a  mul- 
titude of  the  pheenomena  being  conformable  to  our  ideas  ofgoodness, 
we  may  reason  about  it  as  we  did  just  now  about  the  divine  wis- 
dom ;*'||  u  e.  that  though  we  cannot  discern  the  goodness  of  God 
accoi-ding  to  our  ideas  in  every  thing,  yet  we  see  it  in  so  many,  that 
it  would  be  the  highest  absurdity  not  to  acknowledge  it  in  all ;  where 
he  seems  to  me  plainly  to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  assert,  that  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  even  according  to  our 
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ideas  of  goodness,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  to  be  an  attribute  belong- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Being;  and  that  this  may  be  justly  argued  from 
his  works. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  other  of  his  objections. 

He  argues  against  ascribing  moral  attributes,  or  the  excellencies 
of  our  nature  to  God,  because  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  fortitude 
and  temperance.  He  asketh,  *'  How  can  we  deduce  fortitude  from 
the  attributes  of  God,  or  ascribe  this  virtue  to  him,  who  can  endure 
no  pain,  nor  be  exposed  to  any  danger  ?  How  temperance,  when 
ft  would  be  the  most  horrid  blasphemy  to  suppose  him  subject  to 
any  human  appetites  and  passions,  and  much  more  to  some  so  inor- 
dinate as  to  require  a  particular  virtue  to  restrain  and  govern  them  '! 
I  might  bring  many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But  he  who 
will  not  he  convinced  by  these,  how  absurdly  the  laws  of  nature  are 
founded  by  some  writers  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  will  be 
convinced  by  none.''*  He  seems  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  way 
of  arguing,  for  he  urges  it  more  than  once.t  But  though  fortitude, 
as  it  signifies  a  bearing  up  under  evils  and  sufferings,  and  tempe- 
rance, as  it  signifies  the  restraining  and  governing  the  appetites  and 
passions,  cannot  be  properly  ascribed  to  God,  because  they  neces- 
sarily connote  the  being  liable  to  evils  and  imperfections,  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  therefore  righteousness  and  goodness,  and  universal  bene- 
volence, which  imply  no  such  imperfection,  and  are  the  noblest  ex- 
cellencies of  an  intelligent  nature  that  we  can  possibly  conceive,  mav 
not  be  applied  to  the  supreme  and  absolutely-perfect  Being ;  and  as 
to  fortitude  and  temperance,  though  they  cannot  be  properly  as- 
cribed to  God,  no  more  than  piety  and  submission  and  resignation 
to  the  divine  will,  which  are  eminent  human  virtues,  yet  they  are  the 
objects  of  the  divine  approbation,  and  our  obligation  to  them  mav 
be  justly  argued  and  deduced  from  God's  moral  attributes,  from  his 
holiness  and  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  which  causeth  him  to  de- 
light in  moral  beauty  and  order,  and  to  require  that  his  reasonable 
creatures  should  act  in  a  manner  becoming  the  excellent  faculties  he 
hath  given  them;  and  that  they  should  maintain  that  temper  and 
conduct  which  tendeth  to  the  true  perfection  and  happiness  of  their 
natures,  which  these  virtues  manifestly  do. 

He  farther  objects,  that  "  our  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  must 
necessarily  be  inadequate,  both  on  account  of  the  infinite  distance 
between  tne  divine  and  human  nature,  and  on  account  of  the  num- 
berless and  to  us  unknown  relations,  respectively  to  all  which  the 
divine  providence  acts ;  which,  if  we  did  know  them,  we  should  be 
unable  to  compare,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  harmony  of  the 
divine  perfections  would  not  be  discernible  by  us— That  therefore  we 
are  very  incompetent  judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of 
what  they  require  God  should  do  in  the  government  of  the  world — 
Nor  can  we  make  any  true  judgment,  or  argue  with  any  certainty 
about  them,"  as  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul,  and  Dr.  Barrow.t     This  only  proves  what  will  be  easily  al- 
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lowed,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  or  see  the  whole  extent  of  the 
divine  proceedings ;  and  that  he  may  in  many  cases  have  reasons 
for  his  proceedings  which  we  are  not  acquainted  witii ;  but  does  not 
prove,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  goodness  or  righteousness  in 
God,  according  to  our  ideas  of  them,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to 
them ;  or  that  we  can  in  no  case  argue  from  what  his  goodness  and 
righteousness  require,  nor  judge  of  the  equity  of  his  proceedings:. 
Although  the  Scriptures  often  speak  of  God's  ways  of  providence  as 
above  human  comprehension,  yet  they  also  represent  him  as  some- 
times appeahng  to  men  themselves  concerning  the  equity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Our  author  indeed  represents  this  as  an  absurdity,  but 
he  does  not  prove  it  so,  or  show  that  there  is  any  thing  in  it  unwor- 
thy of  the  most  wise  and  righteous  and  benevolent  Governor  of  the 
world.  Will  it  follow,  that  because  there  are  some  difficult  cases 
concerning  which  we  cannot  judge,  that  therefore  we  cannot  judge 
in  any  case  at  all  ?  We  may  in  some  cases  safely  argue  from  our 
ideas  of  the  divine  goodness  and  justice;  e.  g^  that  he  will  order  it 
so,  that  a  remarkable  difference  shall  be  made  upon  the  whole  be- 
tween good  and  bad  men ;  and  that  virtue  shall  be  rewarded,  and 
vice  and  wickedness  punished.  Will  any  man  say,  that  we  cannot 
safely  conclude  from  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  or  appoint  an  innocent  creature  to  be  eter- 
nally miserable  ?  He  observes,  speaking  of  God's  knowledge,  power, 
and  wisdom,  that  "  though  we  cannot  frame  full  and  adequate  ideas 
of  them,  it  will  not  follow  that  we  have,  properly  speaking,  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  his  attributes,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
exercised — That  our  ideas  of  divine  intelligence  and  wisdom  may  be 
neither  fantastic  nor  false,  and  yet  God's  manner  of  knowing  may 
be  very  different  from  ours,*'*  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said,  con- 
cerning God's  moral  attributes,  his  justice  and  goodness,  that  though 
we  cannot  frame  full  and  adequate  ideas  of  them,  it  will  not  follow 
that  we  have,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised.  Our  ideas  of  them  are 
neither  false  nor  fantastic,  though  in  many  instances  they  may  be 
exercised  in  a  way  different  from  our  apprehension.  To  this  may 
be  applied  what  he  saith  against  Archbishop  King,  that  ^*  tliougli 
we  have  not  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  by  archetypal 
ideas,  yet  we  are  not  reduced  to  know  nothing  of  hini  except  by 
analogy.  It  is  a  real  knowledge,  and  may  be  said  to  be  direct,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  call  any  knowledge  by  demonstration 
direct."f 

Another  argument  urged  by  this  writer,  to  show  that  the  divines  are 
in  the  wrong  to  talk  of  God's  infinite  goodness  and  justice  as  of  his 
wisdom  and  power,  is  this :  that  "  the  latter  preserve  their  nature 
without  any  conceivable  bounds,  and  the  former  must  cease  to  be 
what  they  are,  unless  we  conceive  them  bounded.  Their  nature  im- 
plies necessarily  a  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  them.*'|  In  answer 
to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  God's  wisdom  and  power,  consi- 
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dcred  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  in  God,  are  infinite;  so  also 
are  his  goodness  and  justice;  but  considered  relatively  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them  as  terminated  in  the  creature,  the  one  may  be  said  to 
be  limited  as  well  as  the  other ;  /.  e,  the  effects  of  neither  of  them 
are  properly  infinite.  Infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  exercised  on 
the  creature,  produce  finite  and  limited  effects;   so  doth  infinite 

Soodness  und  justice;  but  still  considered  as  qualities  and  attri- 
utes  of  the  divine  essence,  they  are  infinite,  of  an  eminent  and 
transcendent  nature,  and  would  be  really  in  God,  though  there  were 
no  creature  formed.  He  did  not  begin  to  be  good  when  the  crea- 
tures began  to  exist,  though  then  the  exercise  of  goodness,  under 
the  direction  of  his  wisdom,  respecting  the  creatures,  began. 

His  other  objections  proceed  all  upon  a  gross  niisiepresentation 
of  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  he  hath  thought  fit  to  oppose.  He 
chargeth  Dr.  Clarke  with  asserting,  that  justice  and  goodness,  and 
the  rest  of  the  moral  attributes,  are  in  God  just  what  they  are  in 
our  imperfect,  unsteadt/y  complex  ideas;  and  that  the  rule  according  to 
which  God  exerciseth  those  attributes,  viz.  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  is  obvious  to  the  understanding  of  all  intelligent  beings.* 
This  is  not  true,  if  understood  of  the  whole  nature  and  reason  of 
things  in  all  its  vast  extent;  nor  has  that  learned  divine  any  where 
asserted  that  it  is  so. 

Again,  he  represents  the  divines  as  asserting,  that  "  the  will  of 
God  is  not  determined  by  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  all  his 
attributes,"  and  that  **  his  goodness  and  justice  do  not  act  in  a  con- 
turreiice  with  his  wisdom.*^f  He  charges  them  with  maintaining, 
that  •'  goodness  in  God  is  the  only  directmg  and  governing  principle, 
and  not  wisdom  ;  and  that  wisdom  ought  to  contrive,  and  power  to 
execute,  under  this  direction."  And  he  argues,  that  **  if  it  were  so, 
the  happiness  of  man  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  tiiat  is,  infinite."  And  in  opposition  to  this  he  asserts,  that 
"  wisdom  ought  to  be  deemed  the  directing  principle  of  divine 
conduct.''^  Nor  will  any  divine  deny  that  wisdom  is  the  directing 
principle.  They  all  plead  for  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  the 
divine  attributes,  though  they  are  not  for  confounding  these  attri- 
butes. Goodness  in  God  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  blind 
instinct,  which  necessarily  acteth  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
instance,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  to  the  highest 
possible  de^e ;  but  as  a  most  wise  goodness,  that  is,  a  goodness 
which  is  always  in  conjunction  with,  and  under  the  direction  of, 
infinite  wisdom.  For  goodness  without  distinction  or  discernment 
could  scarce  be  accounted  a  virtue  or  a  perfection.  Such  a  notion 
of  the  divine  goodness  would  be  dishonourable  to  God,  and  of  ill 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world.  But 
his  goodness  is  that  of  a  most  holy  and  understanding  mind, 
and  is  always  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  seemeth  most  fit  to  his 
infinite  wisdom,  which  govemeth  the  outward  effects  of  it,  and 
appointeth  when,  where,  and  how,  it  shall  be  communicated.  We 
are  not  merely  to  fix  our  views  on  goodness  and  benevolence,  in 
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consideriag  what  God  may  do  or  may  not  do  with  regard  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures ;  but  to  take  in  every  consideration,  that  of 
his  wisdom,  his  justice,  his  holiness,  and  righteousness,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  government. 

He  frequently  accuses  the  divines,  and  even  the  ancient  theists, 
for  supposing  that  God  made  man  for  this  end,  to  communicate 
happiness  to  him.     But  then,  that  he  may  more  effectually  expose 
this  notion,  he  claps  in  the  word  o/i/y,  as  if  they  maintained,  that 
God  had  no  other  end  in  view  in  creating  man,  but  to  make  him 
happy  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  to  give  him  an  happiness  with* 
out  allay,  as  he  expresseth  it,  and  to  make  him  not  only  moderately, 
but  immoderately  happy  in  the  world.*     It  is  thus  that  he  thinks 
fit  to  represent  their  sense  :  and  he  says,  "  this  is  an  hypothesis 
which  the  phenomena  contradict"f  But  though  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  denied,  that,  according  to  the  best  conceptions  we  can  form,  one 
principal  motive  in  God's  makin?  reasonable  beings  was  to  commu- 
nicate happiness  to  them,  yet  1  think  we  do  not  know  enough  of 
God,  nor  have  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  things,  and  of 
the  reasons  an  infinite  mind  might  have  for  his  proceedings,  to  pro- 
nounce confidently,  that  he  had,  and  could  have  no  other  reason  or 
motive.     It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  in  bringing  this  vast  uni- 
verse and  the  various  orders  of  beings  in  it  into  existence,  he  had  in 
view  the  exercise  and  display  of  his  own  glorious  perfections,  not 
merely  of  any  one,  but  of  all  his  perfections,  his  majesty  and  great- 
ness, his  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  and  goodness,  in  conjunction. 
This  is  an  end  worthy  of  God,  as  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  propose  an 
end  to  himself.     And  when  it  is  said,  that  he  made  his  reasonable 
creatures  with  a  design  to  communicate  happiness  to  them,  it  must 
be  understood  thus :  That  he  had  it  in  view  to  make  them  happy, 
in  such  a  way,  in  such  measures  and  degrees,  in  such  times,  seasons, 
and  proportions,  as  should  seem  fit  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  and 
should  be  most  worthy  of  them,  and  becoming  his  own  glorious  per- 
fections.    His  end   in  creating  them  was  not  absolutely  to  make 
every  individual  of  them  happy  at  all  events,  however  they  should 
behave;  but  conditionally  to  make  them  happy  in  the  right  use  and 
improvement  of  their  own  powers,  and  in  such  a  way  as  is  consis- 
tent with  moral  agency  and  government,  and  becoming  his  own  in* 
finite  wisdom,  goodness,  righteousness,  and  purity. 

It  is  farther  with  a  view  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  the  divines 
relating  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  represents  it  as  their  gene- 
ral sentiment,  that  all  things  were  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  man ; 
that  this  vast  universal  system  was  formed  for  him  alone  :  and  he  sets 
himself  to  shew,  as  he  might  easily  do,  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
the  whole  universe  to  have  been  made  merely  for  some  minute 
part  of  it.  I  This  particularly  is  the  subject  of  the  45th  and  46th 
of  his  fragments  and  essays.  But  it  is  observable,  that  he  himself, 
after  having  abused  the  divines  for  supposing  that  God  mnde  man 
to  communicate  happiness  to  him,  expressly  asserts,  that  *'  God  has 
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made  us  happy,  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  make  ourselves 
happier,  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason,  which  leads  us  into  the  practice 
of  moral  virtue,  and  all  the  duties  of  society."*  "That  we  are 
obliged  to  our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule,  and  sufficient  means  of 
arriving  at  happiness,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves 
when  we  fail  of  it."t  *^  That  God  made  us  to  be  happy  here.  He  may 
make  us  happier  in  another  system  of  being.  That  thfere  is  even  in 
this  world  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind is  happy  in  '\t."%  **  And  that  the  end  of  the'^hunian  state  is 
human  happmes8."§ 

You  are,  I  doubt  not,  by  this  time  prepared  for  what  I  proposed 
to  show  in  the  last  place,  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  our 
author  has  fallen  into  in  treating  of  this  subject.  I  suppose  you  to 
bear  in  mind  the  severe  censures  he  hath  passed  upon  the  divines  for 
pretending  to  connect  the  physical  and  moral  attnbutes  of  God,  and 
for  ascribing  to  him  moral  attributes,  justice  and  goodness,  according 
to  our  ideas.  And  now  I  desire  you  to  compare  the  passages  already 
produced  with  those  that  follow. 

God  shows  us  our  duty,  "  by  which  we  stand  in  the  relation  of 
subjects  and  servants  to  a  gi-acious  and  beneficent  Lord  and  Master, 
who  gave  us  laws  neither  captious  nor  ambiguous,  and  who  commands 
us  nothing  which  it  is  not  our  interest  to  perform ."||  He  here  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  thing  evident  from  the  law  of  nature,  that  we  stand 
m  relation  to  God  as  our  gracious  and  beneficent  Lord  and  Master, 
who  has  our  interest  and  happiness  in  view  in  the  very  laws  he 
enjoins.  And  is  not  this  plainly  to  ascribe  goodness  to  him,  even 
according  to  our  ideas  of  goodness?  And  elsewhere  he  represents 
it,  as  if  he  could  not  ask  more  of  a  beneficent  Creator  than  he  has 
done  for  us.  f  He  says,  **  the  theist  acknowledges  whatever  God 
has  done  to  be  just  and  good  in  itself,  though  it  doth  not  appear 
such  in  every  instance,  conformably  to  his  ideas  of  justice  and  good- 
ness. He  imputes  the  difference  to  the  defect  of  his  ideas,  and  not 
to  any  defect  of  the  divine  attributes.  Where  he  sees  them,  he 
owns  them  explicitly ;  where  he  does  not  see  them,  he  pronounces 
nothing  about  them.  He  is  as  far  from  denying  them"  (that  is, 
from  denying  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God),  ''  as  he  is  from 
denying  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.*'**  The  most  orthodax 
divine  could  hardly  express  himself  more  fully  on  this  head  than 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  here  done.  To  the  same  purpose  he  intro- 
duces a  meditation  or  soliloquy  of  a  sincere  and  devout  theist,  in 
which  he  represents  him  as  saying,  among  other  things,  "  Man 
enjoys  numberless  benefits  by  the  fitness  of  his  nature  to  this  con- 
stitution, unasked,  unmerited,  freely  bestowed.  The  wisdom  and 
foodness  of  God  are  therefore  manifest.  May  I  enjoy  thankfully  the 
enefits  bestowed  on  me  by  the  divine  liberality ;  may  I  receive  the 
evils  to  which  I  am  exposed  patiently,  nay,  willingly  !"ff 

But  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that  whereas  he 
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represents  the  ascribing  goodness  and  justice  (o  God  according  to 
our  ideas,  to  he  what  gives  great  advantage  to  the  atheists  with  re- 
gard to  the  original  of  evil ;  as  if  he  thought  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  with  God's  moral  attributes,  and  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  good  and  righteous  and  holy,  as  well  as  power- 
ful and  wise;  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  confute  his  own 
arguments.  For  not  a  few  of  his  fragments  and  essays  in  his  fifth 
volume  are  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  remove  and  answer  that 
objection,  and  to  show  that  the  evil  there  is  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  things  in  this  world,  is  reconcileable  to  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God,  even  according  to  the  ideas  we  form  of  them.* 
He  undertakes  to  defend  the  goodness  of  God  against  the  atheists 
and  divines.f  And  having,  as  he  pretends,  done  this,  he  proceeds 
to  vindicate  ihejustice  and  righteousness  of  God  against  the  same 
confederates.^  Thus  the  same  author  who  had  used  bis  utmost 
efforts  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  divines,  that  moral  attributes, 
particularly  justice  and  goodness,  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  God 
according  to  the  ideas  we  conceive  of  them,  and  that  we  cannot 
form  any  judgment  concerning  them,  takes  upon  him  afterwards  to 
vindicate  those  very  attributes  against  the  divines,  who,  he  pretends, 
are  for  destroying  them.  So  strangely  inconsistent  is  this  writer's 
scheme,  that  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment for  a  state  of  future  retributions  drawn  from  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  he  endeavours  to  take  away  those  attributes,  or 
confound  them  with  the  physical,  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  goodness  or  justice  in  God  according  to  our  ideas,  nor  any 
thing  equivalent  to  them  ;  and  that  the  phenomena  are  repugnant 
to  those  attributes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  view  of 
weakening  or  destroying  the  argument  for  a  future  state  from  those 
attributes,  he  sets  himself  to  prove,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
18  sufficiently  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine  justice  and  good- 
ness, and  that  these  attributes  are  so  fully  exercised  or  displayed 
here,  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  manifestation  or  display 
of  them  hereafter. 

I  shall  only  produce  one  passage  more,  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
one.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  last  volume,  when  he  pretends 
to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  natural  and  artificial  t neology, 
he  observes,  that  by  that,  viz.  natural  theology,  **  we  are  taught  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  God, 
manifested  in  every  part  of  his  creation,  and  ascribe  goodness  and 
justice  to  him  wherever  he  intended  that  we  should  so  ascribe  them, 
that  iSy  wherever  either  his  works,  or  the  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence, do  as  necessarily  communicate  these  notions  to  our  minds,  as 
those  of  wisdom  and  power  are  communicated  to  us  in  the  whole 
extent  of  both.  Wherever  they  are  not  so  communicated,  we  may 
assume  very  reasonably,  that  it  is  on  motives  strictly  conformable  to 
all  the  divine  attributes,  and  therefore  to  goodness  and  justice,  though 

*  See  vol.  V.  frag.  43,  U,  48,  49,  50,  51,  62,  53.  54. 
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unknown  to  us,  from  whom  so  many  circumstances,  with  a  relation 
to  which  the  divine  providence  acts,  must  be  often  concealed  ;  or,  we 
may  resolve  all  into  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  not  presume  to  account 
for  them  momlly.'**  The  last  part  of  this  passage  hath  a  reference 
to  his  scheme  of  resolving  all  into  the  divine  wisdom.  But  you 
cannot  but  observe  here,  that  after  his  repeated  invectives  against 
the  divines,  and  against  artificial  theology,  for  ascribing  moral  attri- 
butes to  God,  justice  and  goodness,  according  to  our  icieas  of  them, 
he  has  in  effect  here  acknowledged  all  that  tne  divines  themselves 
teach.  They  believe  that  God  is  always  good  and  just,  though  they 
do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  exercise  of  goodness  and  justice  in 
every  particular  instance ;  but  that  enough  we  know  to  convince  us 
of  both  :  the  notions  of  which,  this  writer  himself  here  owns  to  be,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  necessarily  communicated  to  us  from  bis 
works ;  and  surely  then  we  shoulcl  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in 
these  his  moral  perfections,  as  far  as  we  know  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  shall  take  some  notice,  because  I 
shall  not  afterwards  have  so  proper  an  opportunity  for  it,  of  what  he 
hath  observed  concerning  eternal  ideas  m  God,  and  concerning  the 
eternal  reasons  and  fitnesses  of  things. 

He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr.  Cudworth,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others, 
for  talking  of  ideas  in  God,  as  if  they  supposed  his  manner  of  know- 
ing to  be  exactly  the  same  with  ours  ;  which  certainly  was  fisir  from 
their  intention.  He  pronounces,  that  '^  the  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas 
in  the  divine  mind  has  been  much  abused  by  those  who  are  in  the 
delirium  of  metaphysical  theology.  It  cannot  be  understood  in  a 
literal  sense."  And  he  thinks  "  such  a  way  of  talking  is  profane  as 
well  as  presumptuous ;  and  that  it  is  silly  too,  and  mere  cant."f 
He' has  seveml  observations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  just, 
to  show,  that  God's  manner  of  knowing  is  very  different  from  ours, 
and  that  he  does  not  know  by  the  help  or  intervention  of  ideas  as 
we  do.t  I  need  not  take  particular  notice  of  those  observations, 
which  contain  little  in  them,  that  will  not  be  acknowledged  by  those 
whom  he  has  thought  to  oppose.  The  rash  and  improper  use  of  the 
word  ideasy  as  applied  to  God,  hath  no  doubt  led  to  mistakes,  and 
to  wrong  and  unwarrantable  ways  of  expression ;  as  any  one  must 
be  convinced  that  knows  what  contentions  there  have  been  in  the 
schools  about  the  divine  ideas,  which  have  given  rise  to  arrogant  and 
foolish  questions,  scarce  consistent  with  the  veneration  that  is  due 
to  the  supreme  incomprehensible  Being.  Yet  the  modest  use  of 
that  expression  is  not  to  be  too  rigidly  censured.  Our  author  him- 
self, who  blames  it  so  much  in  others,  hath  on  several  occasions  fal- 
len into  the  same  manner  of  expression  himself.  Thus  he  observes, 
that  '^  it  might  be  determined  in  the  divitte  ideas,  that  there  should 
be  a  gradation  of  life  and  intellect  throughout  the  universe  :"$  and 
he  lepeats  it  again,  'Hhat  this  appeared  necessary  or  fit  in  the 
divine  ideas,  that  is,  to  speak  more  rationally,  to  the  supreme  divine 
reason  or  intention.''||     Where  he  useth  the  term  divine  ideas  as 
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equivalent  to  the  divine  reason  and  intention,  though  he  thinks  the 
latter  more  proper.     He  elsewhere  declares,  that  "  the  ideas  of  God, 
if  we  may  ascribe  ideas  to  him,  no  more  than  his  ways,  nre  those  of 
man."*     And  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces,  published  in  his 
own  lifetime,  he  saith,  that  *'  God  in  his  eternal  ideas,  for  we  are 
able  to  conceive  no  other  manner  of  knowing,  has  prescribed  to  him- 
self that  rule  by  which  he  governs  the  universe  he  created ."+     Here 
he  not  only  ascribes  ideas  to  God,  but  eternal  ideas,  by  which  God 
hath  prescribed  to  himself  a  rule  for  his  governing  the  world.     This 
rule  ne  there  explaineth  to  be  '^  a  fitness  arising  from  the  various 
natures*  and  more  various  relations  of  things,  in  the  system  which 
he  hath  constituted  ;"  which  fitness  he  there  supposeth  to  have  been 
known  to  God  in  his  eternal  ideas.     And  yet  he  hath  frequently 
inveighed  against  Dr.  Clarke,  for  speaking  of  the  eternal  reasons 
and  relations  of  things..    This  particularly  is  the  subject  of  the 
second,  fifty-eighth,  and  fifty-ninth  of  his  fragments  and  essays  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  works.     He  treats  that  learned  divine  as  if 
he  maintained,  that  these  reasons  and  fitnesses  of  things  were  real 
natures,  existing  independently  of  God,  and  co-eternal  with  him ; 
and  yet  he  himself,  speaking  of  Dr.  Cud  worth  and  others,  observeth, 
that  when  they  talk  of  eternal  ideas  and  essences  independent  on  the 
will   of  God,  '*they  do  not   mean  by   these   eternal  independent 
natures,  any  natures  at  all,  but  such  intelligible  essences  and  rationes 
of  things,  as  are  objects  of  the  mind.*']:     And  it  is  his  own  observa- 
tion, that ''  God  knew  from  all  eternity  every  system  that  he  created 
in  time — the  relations  things  should  bear — and  the  proportions  they 
should  have  \^%  and  that  "  to  the  divine  omniscience  the  future  is  Uke 
the  present;"  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  improper  to  talk  o^ prescience 
in  God.     He  represents  it  as  **  a  great  truth,  that  the  whole  series 
of  things  is  at  all  times  actually  present  to  the  divine  mind,  so  that 
we  may  say  properly,  that  God  knows  things,  because  they  are 
actual  to  him.  '||     According  to  his  own  representation  therefore  it 
may  be  justly  said,  that  all  the  fitnesses  and  relations  of  things  were 
from  the  beginning  actually  present  to  the  divine  mind.     And  he 
accordingly  declares,  that  God  was  determined  by  his  iiifinite  wisdom  to 
proceed  with  his  creatures  in  all  the  exertions  of  his  power,  according  to 
the  fitness  of  things  ;f  or  in  other  words,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth 
it,  God  does  not  govern  by  mere  arbitrary  will,  but  always  aoes  that 
which  is  fittest  to  be  done;  and  which  he  from  all  eternity  saw  would 
be  fittest  to  be  done.     And  this  seems  to  be  all  that  is  really 
intended  by  those  who  speak  of  the  eternal  reasons  and  fitnesses  of 
things.     Whether  therefore   the  manner  of  expression  be  strictly 
proper  or  not,  this  writer  had  no  right  to  pass  so  severe  a  censure 
upon  it  as  he  has  done,  since  it  comes  so  near  to  his  own. 

But  I  believe  you  will  think  it  is  time  to  quit  this  subject,  and 
pass  on  to  some  other  things  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works,  which 
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relate  to  things  of  no  small  importance,  and  which  will  deserve  a 
particular  consideration. 

I  am  yours^  8cc. 


LETTER  XXIV. 


The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  nearly  connected  with  that  of  the  Existence  of 
God. — Lord  Bolingbroke's  Account  of  it  considered. — He  acknowledges  a  general 
but  denies  a  particular  Providence,  and  asserts,  that  Providence  relates  only  to  col- 
lective Bodies,  but  doth  not  extend  to  Individuals. — The  true  Nutiun  of  Providence 
stated. — What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  particular  Providence. —  The  Reasonable- 
ness of  believing  it,  and  the  great  Importance  of  it  shown. — The  contrary  Scheme  is. 
absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  of  the  worst  Consequence  to  Mankind. — 
The  Objections  against  a  particular  Providence  examined.— Concerning  occasional 
Interpositions. — They  are  not  properly  miraculous,  nor  Deviations  from  the  general 

Laws  of  Providence,  but  Applicatiofis  of  those  Laws  to  particular  Cases To 

acknowledge  such  Intel  positions  is  not  to  suppose  the  World  governed  by  Miracles, 
nor  to  introduce  an  universal  Theocracy  like  the  Jewish. — Angels  may  be  employed 
in  particular  Cases  as  Ministers  of  Providence. 

Sir, 
The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  hath  a  very  near  connexion 
with  that  of  the  existence  or  the  Deity,  and  is  no  less  necessary  to 
be  believed.  To  acknowledge  a  God  that  brought  all  things  into 
existence,  and  yet  to  deny  tnat  he  afterwards  taketh  care  of  the 
creatures  he  hath  made,  or  that  he  exercise th  any  inspection  over 
ihem,  as  a  moral  governor,  or  concerneth  himself  about  their  actions, 
and  the  events  relating  to  them,  is,  with  regard  to  all  the  purposes 
of  religion,  the  same  thing  as  not  to  acknowledge  a  God  at  all.  It 
is  one  great  excellence  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  that  they  every  where  teach  us  to  have  a  constant  regard 
to  the  divine  providence,  as  pi-esiding  over  the  universal  system,  and 
all  the  orders  of  bein^  in  it,  and  as  in  a  particular  manner  exercising 
a  continual  care  and  inspection  towards  mankind,  observing  all  their 
actions,  and  ordering  and  disposing  the  events  relating  to  them  with 
infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness.  But  this  doctrine  of 
providence,  which,  one  should  think,  ought  mightily  to  recommend 
the  Scriptures  to  every  good  mind,  seems  to  have  been  one  principal 
ground  of  the  prejudices  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  conceived 
against  those  sacred  writings.  It  is  true,  that  he  frequently  affecteth 
to  show  a  zeal  for  divine  providence ;  he  sets  up  as  an  advocate  for 
its  proceeding  against  the  divines,  who,  he  pretends,  join  with  the 
atheists  in  misrepresenting  and  opposing  it.  But  if  his  scheme  be 
narrowly  examined,  it  will  appear,  that,  notwithstanding  his  fair 
pretences,  he  doth  not  acknowledge  a  providence  in  that  sense  in 
which  it  is  most  useful  and  necessary  to  believe  it. 

lie  declares,  that  "  in  asserting  the  justice  of  providence,  he  has 
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chosen  rather  to  insist  on  the  most  visible  and  undeniable  course  of 
a  general  providence,  than  to  assume  a  dispensation  of  particular 
providences."*  He  observes,  Ihat  **  the  world  is  governed  by  laws, 
which  the  Creator  imposed  on  the  physical  and  moral  systems, 
when  he  willed  them  into  existence,  and  which  must  be  in  force  as 
long  as  they  last ;  and  any  change  in  which  would  be  a  change  in 
the  systems  themselves.  These  laws  are  invariable,  but  they  are 
general,  and  from  this  generality  what  we  call  contingencies  arise. "i* 
'•  The  course  of  things  rolls  on  through  a  vast  variety  of  contingent 
events ;  for  such  they  are  to  our  apprehension ;  according  to  the 
first  impressions  of  motion  that  were  given  it  by  the  first  Mover,  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  universal  providence. "if  *'As  to 
the  brute  animals,  they  are  left  under  the  direction  of  instinct ; 
and  as  to  men,  God  has  given  his  human  creatures  the  materiab 
of  physical  and  moral  happiness,  in  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution  of  things.  He  has  given  them  faculties  and 
powers,  necessary  to  collect  and  apply  these  materials,  and  to  carry 
on  the  work — this  the  Creator  has  done  for  us.  What  we  shall  do 
for  ourselves,  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of  our  elections.  This  is 
the  plan  of  divine  wisdom ;  and  we  know  nothing  more  particular, 
and  indeed  nothing  more  at  all,  of  the  dispensations  of  providence 
than  this."§  This  then  is  all  the  part  he  allows  to  providence  in  the 
moral  world,  that  God  has  given  man  reason,  and,  as  he  elsewhere 
observes,  passion,||  and  has  left  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will, 
without  ever  concerning  himself  farther  about  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race,  or  exercising  any  inspection  over  men's  moral 
conduct,  in  order  to  the  rewarding  the  good,  or  punishing  the  bad. 
That  this  is  his  intention  is  manifest,  by  comparing  this  with  other 
passages.  He  expressly  declares,  that  '^  it  is  plain  from  the  whole 
course  of  God's  providence,  that  he  regards  his-  human  creatures 
collectively,  not  individually,  how  worthy  soever  every  one  of  them 
deems  himself  to  be  a  particular  object  of  the  divine  care."ir  This, 
of  God's  regarding  men  collectively,  not  individually,  is  what  he 
frequently  repeats;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  principal  point  in  his 
scheme.  With  the  same  view  ne  declares,  that  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  of  nature  relate  not  to  individuals,  but  to  collective  bodies.*^ 
He  finds  fault  with  the  notion,  which,  be  says,  obtained  among  the 
heathens,  ''that  God  was  constantly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of 
nien."ff  And  he  asserts,  that  ^'  God  may  foresee,  or  rather  see,  all 
the  most  contingent  events  that  happen  in  the  coui-se  of  his  general 
providence  ;  but  not  provide  for  particular  cases,  nor  determine  the 
existence  of  particular  men.''Jt  He  observes,  that  "  the  divine  pro- 
vidence has  provided  means  to  punish  individuals,  by  directing  men 
to  form  societies,  and  to  estabUsh  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which 
civil  magistrates  are  the  vicegerents  of  providence ;  and  when  the 
immorality  of  individuab  becomes  that  oi  a  whole  society,  then  the 

•  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  414.  f  Ibid.  p.  416.  t  Ibid.  p.  379. 

$  lUd.  p.  473.  474.  II  Ibid.  p.  417.  f  Ibid.  p.  431. 
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judgments  of  God  follow,  and  men  are  punished  collectively  in  the 
course  of  a  general  providence.''  So  that  he  allows  no  punishments 
by  providence  for  individuals,  but  those  which  are  executed  by  the 
civil  magistrates.  And  if  a  man  can  escape  punishment  from  them, 
he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  God,  except  the  whole  community  be  as 
bad  as  himself;  and  even  then  the  punishment  may  not  happen  in 
that  or  the  next  age,  till  he  shall  be  no  more. 

Our  author  indeed  sometimes  declares,  that  **  he  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  particular  providences."*  And  after  having  observed, 
that  there  is  little  credit  to  be  given  to  the  reports  concerning  par- 
ticular acts  of  providence,  wrought  on  particular  occasions,  he  adds, 
that  "  yet  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that  there  have  been  any 
such.^f  He  makes  the  same  declaration  afterwards  towards  the  end 
of  his  book4  But  notwithstanding  these  professions,  it  is  a  point 
that  he  hath  very  much  laboured  to  destroy,  the  belief  of  a 
particular  providence.  This  is  the  express  design  of  several  of 
Jiis  Fragments  and  Essays  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works; 
especially  of  the  fifty-fifth,  fifty-sixth,  fifty-seventh,  sixty-second, 
and  sixty- fourth,  of  those  Essays ;  in  all  which  he  argues 
directly,  and  in  some  of  them  largely,  against  that  doctrine.  And 
after  having  observed,  that  what  we  find  in  the  hook  of  nature  is 
undoubtedly  the  word  of  God,  he  asserts,  that  "  there  we  shall  find 
no  foundation  for  the  scheme  of  a  particular  providence."^  lie 
declares  indeed,  ^^  that  he  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say,  that 
divines  mean  to  blaspheme  [in  their  doctrines  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence]," yet  that  this  he  will  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  he  "  who 
follows  them  caimot  avoid  presumption  and  profaneness,  and  must 
be  much  on  his  guard  against  blasphemy."  | 

That  I  may  observe  some  order  in  my  reflections  upon  this  subject, 
I  shall  first  offer  some  observations  for  stating  the  right  notion  of 
divine  providence,  and  what  we  are  to  understand  by  a  particular 
providence ;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  show  the  absurdity  nnd  ill 
consequences  of  the  author's  scheme  ;  and  lastly,  consider  the  argu- 
ments he  hath  urged  in  support  of  it,  and  the  objections  he  hath 
made  a^inst  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence. 

By  the  doctrine  of  providence  I  understand  the  doctrine  of  an  all- 
perfect  mind,  preserving  and  governing  the  vast  universe  in  all  its 
parts,  presiding  over  all  the  creatures,  especially  rational  moral 
agents,  inspectmg  their  conduct,  and  superintending  and  ordering 
the  events  relating  to  them,  in  the  best  and  fittest  manner,  with  in- 
finite wisdom,  righteousness,  and  equity.  And  such  a  providence 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  those,  who  believe  that  the  world 
was  originally  formed  by  a  most  wise  and  powerful  and  infinitely 
perfect  Cause  and  Author ;  for  whatever  reasons  induced  him  to 
create  the  world,  which  may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  been  for 
the  communication  of  his  goodness,  and  for  the  joint  exercise  and 
display  of  his  glorious  attributes  and  perfections,  must  equally  dis- 
pose him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  govern  it^  when  made.     Accurd- 

*  Works,  vol  V.  p.  MS,  4H.  t  Ibid.  p.  420.  |  Ibid.  .&t6. 
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ingly  tbe  Epicureans  and  others  who  denied  a  providence,  did  also 
deny  that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  and  attriouted  the  formation 
of  it,  not  to  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  will  of  an  intelligent  cause, 
but  to  a  wild  chance,  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  to  an 
equally  blind  fatal  necessit]^.  And  so  far  their  scheme,  however 
false  and  absurd,  was  consistent  with  itself.  For  they  could  find 
no  effectual  way  to  exclude  God  from  the  government  of  the  world, 
which  was  what  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  but  by  excluding  him 
from  the  making  of  it  too.  Supposing  one  supreme  absolutely- 
perfect  Cause  and  Author  of  all  things,  who  made  this  vast  uni- 
verse, and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  it,  which  is  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  not  only  allows,  but  expressly  asserts,  it  follows  by  the  most 
evident  consequence,  that  the  same  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  which  gave  existence  to  the  world  and  all  things  in  it, 
still  presideth  over  the  universal  frame  in  all  its  parts.  The  beau- 
tiful and  constant  order  which  is  still  maintained  in  the  inanimate 
material  system,  plainly  sheweth,  that  this  stupendous  frame  of  nar 
ture,  consisting  of  such  an  inconceivable  variety  of  parts,  is  under 
the  constant  superintendence  of  a  most  wise  and  powerful  presiding 
mind,  ever  present  to  his  own  work.  But  the  providence  of  God 
is  especially  to  be  considered  as  exercised  towards  reasonable  crea- 
tures, moral  a^nts,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  noblest  and  most 
excellent  of  his  creatures.  The  material  system,  whatever  order  or 
beauty  appeareth  in  it,  is  not  itself  conscious  of  that  beauty  and 
order.  Nor  are  mere  sensitive  beings  capable  of  making  proper  re- 
flections upon  it,  or  of  admiring,  adoring,  obeying  the  great  Parent 
of  the  universe.  This  is  the  sole  privilege  of  rational  intelligent 
beings.  If  therefore  the  providence  of  God  extendeth  to  any  of  his 
creatures  at  all,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  exerciseth  a  special  care 
over  his  reasonable  creatures ;  and  since  he  hath  given  them  such 
noble  faculties  and  moral  powers,  will  govern  them  in  a  way  suitable 
to  those  faculties  and  powers.  And  this  certainly  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable part  of  the  divine  administration  in  the  government  of  the 
universe.  For  to  govern  numberless  myriads  of  active  intelligent 
beings,  in  their  several  orders  and  degrees,  each  of  whom  have  a 
will  and  choice  of  their  own,  and  a  power  of  determining  their  own 
actions ;  to  exercise  a  constant  superintendency  over  them,  and  to 
order  the  events  relating  to  them,  and  to  dispense  to  them  proper 
retributions,  not  only  according  to  their  outward  actions,  but  the 
inward  dispositions  and  principles  from  which  those  actions  flow ;  I 
say,  thus  to  govern  them,  without  infringing  the  liberty  which  be- 
longeth  to  them  as  moral  agents,  must  needs  surgue  a  wisdom  as 
well  as  power  that  exceedeth  our  comprehension.  Yet  who  will 
undertake  to  prove  that  this  is  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  an 
infinite,  all-comprehending  mind  ?  We  may  reasonably  conceive 
that  that  immense  Being,  whose  essence  possesseth  every  part  of 
this  vast  universe,  is  present  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 
And  if  that  most  wise,  holy,  and  absolutely-perfect  Being,  the  Great 
Governor  of  the  world,  be  always  present  to  every  individual  of  the 
human  race,  then  every  individual,  and  all  their  particular  actions. 
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cases,  and  circumstances,  must  be  under  his  providential  inspection 
and  superintendency.  And  as  he  knoweth  all  these  things  when 
they  actually  happen,  so  he,  to  whom,  by  our  author's  own  ac- 
knowledgment, future  things  are  as  if  they  were  present,  saw  them 
before  they  came  to  pass.  And  therefore  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  form  such  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  things  in  his  infinite 
mind,  as  should  extend  to  all  their  particular  cases,  and  the  events 
relating  to  them,  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  exercise 
of  their  reasonable  moral  powers,  and  the  use  of  their  own  en- 
deavours. 

And  now  it  appears  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  doctrine  of 
a  particular  providence.  It  signifies,  that  Providence  extends  its 
care  to  the  particulars  or  individuals  of  the  human  race,  which  is 
what  this  writer  denies  :  that  God  exerciseth  a  continual  inspection 
over  them,  and  knoweth  and  observeth  both  the  good  and  evil  ac- 
tions they  perform,  and  even  the  most  secret  affections  and  disposi- 
tions of  their  hearts  :  that  he  observeth  them  not  merely  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  who  is  perfectly  indifferent  about  them,  but 
as  the  supreme  ruler  and  judge,  so  as  to  govern  them  with  infinite 
wisdom,  in  a  way  consistent  with  their  moral  agency,  and  to  i-eward 
or  punish  them  in  the  properest  manner,  and  in  the  fittest  season. 
And  as  all  their  actions,  so  the  events  which  befall  them,  are  under 
his  supreme  direction  and  superintendency.  Particular  events  are, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  ordered  in  such  a  manner,  as  is 
subordinate  to  the  general  laws  of  providence  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  world.  And  what  are  usually  called  occasional  in- 
terpositions, are  properly  to  be  considered  as  applications  of  general 
laws  to  particular  cases  and  occasions.  They  make  a  part  of  the 
universal  plan  of  providence,  and  are  appointed  and  provided  for  in 
it,  as  having  been  perfectly  foreseen  from  the  beginning,  and  origi- 
nally intended  in  the  government  of  reasonable  beings. 

The  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  taken  in  this  view  is  of 
vast  consequence,  and,  if  duly  considered  and  believed,  could  scarce 
fail  to  have  a  happy  influence  over  our  whole  temper  and  deport- 
ment. How  solicitous,  how  earnestly  desirous  should  this  make  us 
to  approve  ourselves  to  our  supreme  governor  and  judge,  and  to  walk 
always  as  in  his  sight!  What  an  animating  consideration  is  it, 
when  we  set  about  the  performance  of  a  good  action,  to  be  assured, 
that  God  in  his  holy  providence  observeth  the  good  deed  in  every 
circumstance,  and  is  ready  to  assist  and  support  us  in  it,  and  most 
certainly  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  unrewarded  !  On  the  other  hand, 
what  an  effectual  restraint  would  it  be  to  wicked  actions,  if  we  had 
this  thought  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  they  are  all 
perfectly  known  in  every  circumstance  to  the  most  wise  and  righ^ 
teous  governor  of  the  world ;  and  that  if  he  should  not  at  present 
follow  them  with  immediate  punishment,  yet  the  time  is  coming, 
when  he  will  call  us  to  a  strict  account  for  them  !  Finally,  a  firm 
belief  of  a  particular  providence,  as  most  wisely  ordering  and  dis- 
posing the  events  relating  to  particular  persons,  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  comfort  amiast  all  the  uncertainties  and  fluctuations  of 
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this  present  world.  No  consideration  is  so  well  fitted  to  produce  a 
cheerful  resignation,  and  an  inward  solid  peace  and  joy  of  heart,  as 
this :  that  all  things,  all  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  are 
under  the  direction  and  government  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness  ;  and  that  nothing  can  befall  us  without 
the  direction  or  permission  of  the  supreme  disposer. 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  worse  founded  than  the  boasts  of  the 
Epicureans,  who  expected  to  be  applauded  as  friends  and  benefac- 
tors to  mankind,  on  the  account  of  their  endeavours  to  deliver  them 
from  the  apprehensions  of  a  providence.  This  might  indeed  be 
some  relief  to  very  bad  men,  and  tend  to  make  them  easy  in  their 
sins;  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  rob  good  men  of  that  which  is  the 
chief  support  and  comfort  of  their  lives,  and  the  most  pK)werful  en- 
couragement to  the  steady  uniform  practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  therefore  was  very  ill  employed,  when  he  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as  extend- 
ing its  care  and  inspection  to  individuals ;  smce  without  this,  the 
acknowledgment  of^  what  he  calls  a  general  providence  woujd  be  of 
no  great  advantage,  and  would  be,  with  regard  to  all  the  purposes 
of  religion,  little  better  than  to  deny  that  there  is  a  providence 
at  all. 

This  leads  me  to  what  I  proposed  to  show  in  the  next  place,  viz, 
the  absui*dity  and  the  ill  consequences  of  the  scheme  his  Lordship 
hath  advanced. 

It  is  an  absurd  and  inconsistent  scheme.      He  pretends  to  allow, 
that  God*s  providence  extends  to  nations  and  large  communities, 
that  it  regards  men  collectively,  but  not  individually.     But  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  a  proper  care  could  be  taken  of  collective 
bodies,  if  the  individuals  of  which  they  were  composed  were  abso- 
lutely neglected,  and  no  regard  had  to  them  at  all.     A  human  go- 
vernment, that  would  have  no  regard  to  the  cases  of  particular  per- 
sons, to  do  them  right  or  secure  them  from  wrong,  could  scarce  be 
accounted  a  government.      Besides  it  may  be  asked  what  his  Lord- 
ship means  by  collective  bodies.     There  was  a  time  when  men  had 
not  yet  formed  themselves  into  political  societies ;  must  it  be  said 
that  they  were  then  not  the  objects  of  providence  at  all  ?     Or,  will 
it  be  allowed  that  providence  extended  its  care  to  them  whilst  they 
were  only  in  families  ?     And   how  could  families,  either  larger  or 
smaller,  be  taken  care  of,  if  the  individuals,  of  which  families  con- 
sist, were  neglected  ?     And  when  several  families  united  together, 
and  formed  larger  communities,  must  it  be  said,  that  providence 
quitted  its  care  of  the  families  to  which  it  had  extended  before,  and 
confined  its  inspection  to  those  larger  communities  ?     And  then  it 
might  be  enquired,  how  large  must  a  community  be,  in  order  to  its 
being  the  proper  object  of  divine  providence  f    Does  providence 
take  notice  of  single  cities,  or  smaller  republics,  or  only  of  those 
communities  whicn  are  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  united  into 
larga  nations  or  empires?     It  may  be  farther  asked,  in  what  sense 
is  it  to  be  understood,  that  providence  extends  its  care  to  collective 
bodies  ?    All  that  he  understands  by  it  seems  to  be  this :  thaA.  *^  \.Vw<^ 
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course  of  things  has  been  always  the  same ;  that  national  virtue 
and  national  vice  have  always  produced  national  happiness  or  misery 
in  a  due  proportion,  and  are  by  consequence  the  great  sanctions  of 
the  law  of  nature.'**  The  appointing  this  general  constitution  then 
seems  to  be  all  the  concern  that  he  allows  to  divine  providence  with 
regard  to  large  communities  or  collective  bodies ;  and  the  only  sanc- 
tions he  allows  of  the  law  of  nature  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  more 
distinctly  to  show,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  account  he  gives 
of  that  law)  are  the  public  happiness  or  miseries  of  large  societies  or 
nations  ;  and  these  are  often  some  ages  in  operating.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  nations  and  laro;e  communities  continue  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  great  outward  prosperity,  when  there  is  little  na- 
tional virtue  remaining.  And  our  author  himself  acknowledges, 
that  the  motives  drawn  from  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  on  col- 
lective bodies,  are  '*  such  as  particular  pei*sons  will  be  apt  to  think 
do  not  concern  them,  because  they  consider  themselves  as  indivi- 
duals, and  catch  at  pleasure  rather  than  happincss."*f  And  as 
nations  are  made  up  of  families  and  smaller  societies,  if  these  be  not 
well  constituted,  as  they  cannot  be  where  there  is  no  sense  of  reli- 
gion, no  fear  of  God,  or  regard  to  a  providence  as  extending  to  indi- 
viduals, there  cannot  be  much  national  order  or  virtue. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  more  consis- 
tent with  himself,  if  he  had  absolutely  denied  that  providence  hath 
any  regard  to  mankind  at  all,  than  to  pretend  that  it  extends  to 
collective  bodies^  but  not  to  individuals;  for  the  same  arguments, 
which  prove  a  providence  as  extending  to  mankind  in  general,  do 
also,  if  rightly  considered,  prove  that  it  is  exercised  towards  particu- 
lar persons,  and  extendeth  to  particular  cases  and  circumstances. 
This  writer  sets  himself,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  with  great 
appearance  of  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  goodness  and  justice  of  divine 
providence  in  its  dispensations  towards  mankind,  in  opposition  both 
to  atheists  and  divines.  But  how  the  justice  and  goodness  of  pro- 
vidence towards  mankind  can  be  vindicated,  if  no  regard  be  had  to 
individuals,  it  is  hard  to  see.  He  himself  observes,  that  ''justice 
requires  that  punishments  should  be  measured  out  in  various  de* 
grees  and  measures,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular cases,  and  in  proportion  to  them.'*j:  And  again  he  repeats 
it,  ''that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be 
measured  out  in  every  particular  case,  in  proportion  to  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  each  individual.'*§  How 'then  can  he  pretend  to  vin- 
dicate the  justice  of  providence  in  this  present  state,  when  he  makes 
it  essential  to  justice  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, and  yet  affirms  that  providence  doth  not  consider  men  indi- 
vidually at  ail,  but  only  collectively  ? 

And  as  his  scheme  is  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  itself,  so  it  is 
attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  which  ought  to 
create  a  horror  of  it  in  every  well-disposed  mind.     If  providence 
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hath  no  regard  to  individuals,  there  can  be  no  sense  of  the  divine 
favour  for  good  actions,  no  fear  of  the  divine  displeasure  for  evil 
ones ;  and,  as  will  appear  to  be  his  Lordship's  sentiment,  no  future 
account  to  be  apprehended.  Thus  every  man  is  left  to  do  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  without  the  dread  of  a  supreme  Governor  and 
Judge.  It  is  true,  God  hath  established  general  laws  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  he  concerneth  himself  no  farther.  And  our  author  will 
not  allow  that  in  these  general  laws,  or  the  plan  originally  formed 
in  the  divine  mind,  God  nad  any  regard  unto,  or  made  any  provision 
for,  particular  persons,  actions,  or  events.  Good  men  therefore 
have  no  resource  in  their  calamities  ;  no  ground  to  apply  to  God  for 
support  under  them ;  no  expectation  of  assistance  from  him,  or  from 
any  other  being  acting  under  his  direction,  as  the  ministers  and  in- 
struments of  his  providence  :  they  are  deprived  of  the  comforts 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  his  special  approbation  and  compla- 
cency, and  from  the  prospects  of  reward  from  him  here  or  hereafter. 
Thus  hope  is  excluded,  which,  as  his  Lordship  observes,  "  above  all 
things  softens  the  evils  of  this  life,  and  is  that  cordial  drop  which 
sweetens  eveiy  bitter  potion,  even  the  last."*  On  the  other  hand, 
wicked  men  have  nothmg  to  fear  from  God  for  their  evil  actions. 
He  says  indeed,  in  a  passage  cited  above,  that  '^  providence  has  pro- 
vided means  to  punish  individuals,  by  directing  men  to  form  socie- 
ties, and  to  establish  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which  civil  magis- 
trates are  the  vicegerents  of  providence  ;*'  but  I  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  upon  his  scheme  civil  magistrates  can  be  said  to  be 
the  vicegerents  of  providence ;  for  if  providence  doth  not  consider 
men  individually  at  all,  how  can  magistrates,  in  punishing  indivi- 
duals, be  regarded  as  the  vicegerents  of  providence  ?  Or,  if  provi- 
dence constituted  them  its  vicegerents,  and  there  were  no  sanctions 
at  all  proposed  for  particular  persons  but  those  of  the  civil  laws,  it 
would  follow,  that  men  may  be  as  wicked  as  they  will,  and  give  as 
great  a  loose  as  they  please  to  their  appetites  and  passions,  provided 
they  can  manage  so  as  to  escape  punishment  from  human  judicato- 
ries, which  a  man  may  do,  and  yet  be  a  very  bad  man.  Human 
magistrates  are  often  themselves  corrupt.  Solomon's  observation  is 
certainly  iust :  /  have  seen  tlie  place  of  judgment  ^  that  wickedness  was 
there,  and  the  place  of  righteousness,  that  iniquity  was  there,  Eccl.  iii. 
16.  Very  unjust  things  are  often  done  under  colour  of  forms  of 
law.  Or,  suppose  the  laws  good,  and  the  magistrates  just  and  up- 
right, no  human  laws  can  reward  or  punish  inward  good  or  bad 
affections,  intentions,  and  dispositions  of  the  heart.  If  therefore 
there  were  no  regard  to  a  supreme  Governor  or  Judge,  to  the  divine 
approbation  or  displeasure,  as  extending  to  individuals,  or  to  a 
future  account,  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  mankind  in 
general  would  be  far  more  wicked  and  dissolute  than  they  are.  It 
IS  his  Lordship's  observation,  that  ''amidst  the  contingencies  of 
human  affairs,  the  odds  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  appetite — 
which  reason  cannot  quite  subdue  m  the  strongest  minds,  and  by 
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which  she  is  perpetually  sabdaed  in  the  weakest.'**  And  accord- 
ingly the  ablest  politicians  hare  thought  the  aids  of  religion,  which 
especially  includes  a  regard  to  providence  as  extending  to  indivi- 
duals, absolutely  necessary  for  strengthening  the  bands  of  civil 
government. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
offered  in  support  of  his  scheme,  and  the  objections  he  hath  ad- 
vanced against  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence. 

He  frequently  intimates,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence is  needless ;  ''  since  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  preserved 
and  conducted  by  a  general  providence,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  what 
the  law  of  nature  and  reason  teaches  us.'*-|-     But  it  appears  from 
what  hath  been  already  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
providence,  as  he  understands  it,  t.  e.  a  providence  that  has  no 
regard  to  individuals  at  all,  to  their  actions,  or  to  the  evenfs  that 
befall  them,  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  the  purposes  of  religion 
and  virtue,  or  of  human  societies  :  that  it  neither  fumisheth  proper 
comfort  and  supports  for  the  encouragement  of  good  men,  nor  is 
sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  bad  men,  and  to  be  a  restraint  to  vice 
and  wickedness.     It  hath  also  been  shown,  that  the  notion  of  a 
general  providence,  as  excluding  all  regard  to  individu;ds,  and  to 
their  actions  and  concernments,  cannot  be  supported,  nor  made  to 
consist  with  reason  or  with  itself.     And  whereas  it  is  represented  as 
a  degrading  the  divine  Majesty,  to  suppose  him  to  concern  himself 
about  what  relates  to  such  inconsiderable  beings,  as  are  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race :  this  objection,  thou&^h  varnished  over 
with  a  pretence  of  consulting  God's  honour,  doth  at  the  bottom 
argue  mean  and  unworthy  notions  of  him.     It  is  in  effect  a  judging 
of  God   by  our  own  imperfections.     Our  views   are  narrow   and 
limited,  and  cannot  lake  in  many  things  at  once,  nor  attend  to 
smaller  matters  without  neglecting  things  of  greater  consequence : 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  who  is  inti- 
mately present  to  every  part  of  this  vast  universe,  and  knoweth  and 
taketh  care  of  all  things  at  once,  wit!i  the  same  ease  as  if  he  had 
only  one  single  thin^  to  attend  to.     He  is  capable  of  exercising  a 
most  wise  providential  care  towards  all  his  creatures  in  a  way  suited 
to  their  several  natures,  conditions,  and  circumstances  :  nor  can  the 
multiplicity  of  things  occasion  the  least  confusion  or  perplexity  in 
his  all-comprehending  mind. 

The  arguments  which  he  urgeth  against  a  particular  providence, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  for  several  pages 
together,!  proceed  upon  a  continued  misrepresentation  of  the  sense 
of  those  whom  he  has  thought  fit  to  oppose.  He  there  chargeth  the 
divines  as  maintaining,  that  God  ought  by  particular  providences  to 
interpose  in  every  single  instance,  for  givmg  an  immediate  reward 
to  every  good  action,  and  for  punishing  every  evil  one,  even  in  th:s 
present  state.  He  supposes  them  also  to  hold,  that  some  men  are 
necessarily  determined  to  good  actions  by  divine  influences  com- 
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municated  to  them,  and  others  for  want  of  those  influences  un- 
avoidably determined  to  evil ;  and  theii  he  argues,  that  on  such  a 
supposition  there  would  be  no  room  for  free  choice,  nor  consequently 
for  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit,  nor  therefore  justice  or  injus- 
tice.*    He  urgeth  further,  that  if  good  men  were  constantly  and 
remarkably  distinguished  by  a  particular  providence,  it  would  be 
apt  to  produce  presumption  in  them,  to  destroy  or  prevent  their 
benevolence,  and  consequently  their  goodness;  and  to  harden  the 
wicked :  f  and  that  even  on  that  supposition,  the  providence  of 
God  could  not  be  vindicated  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  or  of  di- 
vines themselves,  since  still  it  would  not  be  agreed  who  were  good 
men.     The  Mahometans,    Christians,   and   different  sects   of  the 
latter,  would  insist  upon  it,  that  goodness  includes  a  belief  of  their 
distinguishing  tenets,  and  an  attachment  to  their  several  systems  of 
religion.     "  One  would  pass  for  a  good  man  at  Rome,  another  at 
Geneva,''  8cc.j:     But  he  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  upon 
the  supposition  he  puts,  there  could  be  no  place  for  this  objection : 
since  if  every  good  man  and  good  action  was  tobe  immediately  and 
remarkably  distinguished  by  a  particular  interposition  of  divine 
providence,  and  every  bad  man  and  evil  action  to  be  immediately 
punished,  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  men's  passing  different 
judgments  concerning  the  goodness  or  badness  of  persons  or  actions; 
for  on  that  supposition,  there  would  be  a  visible  determination  of 
heaven  in  favour  of  every  good  man  and  good  action ;  so  that  no 
man  could  doubt,  upon  seeing  any  person  thus  remarkably  favour- 
ed and  distinguished,  that  he  was  really  good,  whatever  denomina- 
tion he  might  pass  under.     But  the  truth  is,  no  divine  ever  ad- 
vanced such  an  hypothesis  as  he  here  argueth  against.    By  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  providence,  they  do  not  mean  a  constant  par- 
ticular interposition  of  divine  providence  for  rewarding  every  good 
man  and  virtuous  action,  and  punishing  every  bad  man  and  every 
wicked  action,  in  an  immediate  and  visible  manner  here  on  earth  : 
on  the  contrarVf  they  universally  maintain,  that  this  present  state 
is  a  state  of  tnal  and  discipline ;  and  that  it  would  be  no  way  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  sucn  a  state  to  have  all  good  men  and  good 
actions  immediately  and  remarkably  rewarded,  and  all  wicked  men 
immediately  punished  :  that  the  temporary  sufferings  of  good  men, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  are  permitted  for  very  wise  ends, 
and  may  be  reasonably  and  consistently  accounted  for,  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial;  though  they  could 
not  well  be  accounted  for,  if  this  were  designed  to  be  a  state  of  final 
retributions,  or  to  be  the  only  state  of  existence  allotted  us. 

The  greatest  part  of  what  he  offers  against  a  particular  providence 
in  the  sixty-second  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  relates  to  occa- 
sional interpositions,  which  he  pretends  would  be  miracles  if  they 
were  real.  **  Such,"  he  says,  "  they  would  be  strictly,  whether 
they  were  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature  or  not ;  for 
the  miracle  consists  in  the  extraordinary  interposition,  as  much  as 
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in  the  nature  of  the  thing  brouglit  to  pass  ;  that  the  miracle  would 
be  as  real  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  reality  might  be 
made  evident  enough  by  the  occasion,  by  the  circumstance,  by  the 
repetition  of  it  on  similar  occasions,  ana  in  similar  circumstances ; 
and,  above  all,  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  assumed  particular 
providence  was  a  direct  answer  to  particular  prayers  and  acts  of  de- 
votion offered  up  to  procure  it."*  Here  he  takes  upon  him  to  give 
a  new  and  arbitrary  definition  of  a  miracle.  Though  a  thing  hath 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  yet  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  miracle,  if  there  be  supposed  to  be  any  special 
agency  of  the  divine  providence  in  it,  suited  to  particular  occasions 
and  circumstances;  and,  above  all,  if  it  be  supposed  to  come  in 
answer  to  prayer.  But  if  the  occasional  interpositions  he  refers  to 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  and  of  provi- 
dence, and  be  only  special  applications  of  general  laws  to  particular 
occasions,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  properly  said  to  be  miracu- 
lous at  all;  or  how  their  being  supposed  to  come  in  answer  to 
prayer  can  make  them  so. 

fiut  he  urgeth  farther,  that  *'  if  providence  were  directed  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  desires,  and  even  wants,  of  persons  coually 
well  qualified  and  entitled  to  the  divine  favour,  the  whole  oraer  of 
nature,  physical  and  moral,  would  be  subverted,  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind would  fall  into  the  utmost  confusion — and  if  this  scheme  were 
true,  the  world  would  be  governed  by  miracles,  till  miracles  lost 
their  name.^t 

But  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  great  mistake  of  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. None  of  the  divines  that  hold  a  particular  providence,  t.  e.  a 
providence  which  extendeth  its  care  to  particular  persons  or  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race,  maintain  or  suppose,  that  God  must 
interpose  to  satisfy  all  the  different  desires  and  prayers  of  men,  many 
of  wnich,  as  he  observes,  are  repugnant  to  one  another.  If  the 
prayers  be  of  the  right  kind,  such  as  reason  and  religion  prescribe, 
they  must  be  always  offered  up  with  this  condition  or  limitation, 
which  the  Scripture  expressly  directs  us  to,  viz.  that  we  must  desire 
the  things  we  pray  for,  so  far  and  no  farther  than  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  divine  will,  and  to  what  it  seemeth  fit  to  Goa  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  to  appoint.  Supposing  therefore  a  good  man  doth  not 
obtain  the  particular  blessing  he  prays  for,  he  may  rest  satisfied  in 
this,  that  it  is  what  the  divine  wisdom  doth  not  see  fit  to  grant ; 
and  he  only  desired  it  under  that  condition.     Or  if  he  receives  that 

[>articular  good  thing  he  prayed  for,  and  regards  it  as  an  answer  to 
lis  prayer,  still  there  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  case.  There  is 
nothing  done  in  contravention  to  the  usual  course  of  things  which 
the  divine  wisdom  hath  established.  It  may  justly  be  supposed  to 
be  a  law  of  the  moral  world,  tli»t  it  is  proper  for  us,  in  testimony  of 
our  dependence  upon  God,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  provi- 
dence, to  apply  to  him  by  prayer  for  the  blessings  we  stand  in  need 
of:  and  that  prayer  so  qualified  as  God  requireth,  proceeding  from 
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an  honest  and  upright  heart,  and  from  good  afTections  and  inten- 
tions, and  accompanied  with  the  use  of  proper  endeavours  on  our 
parts,  is  among  tne  means  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  for  obtain- 
ing the  most  valuable  benefits,  especially  those  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
And  the  blessings  thus  communicated  may  be  justly  said  to  be  com- 
municated, not  in  a  miraculous  way,  but  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  providence,  and  the  order  which 
the  divine  wisdom  hath  appointed.  Any  one  that  considers  this 
will  easily  see  how  little  what  our  author  has  here  offered  is  to  the 
purpose ;  and  yet  he  goes  on  to  declaim  after  his  manner,  that  par- 
ticular providence  puts  a  force  on  the  mechanical  laws  of  nature, 
and  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  a  multitude  of  instances ;  and 
that  those  who  maintain  this  doctrine  suppose,  that  the  laws  of 
gravitation  must  be  sometimes  suspended,  sometimes  precipitated, 
in  compliance  with  men's  desires,  and  the  tottering  edifice  must  be 
kept  miraculously  from  falling.* 

Among  the  extraordinary  interpositions  of  divine  providence,  he 
reckons  '^  the  metaphysical  or  physical  influence  of  spirits,  sugges- 
tions, silent  communications,  injections  of  ideas.  These  things," 
he  declares,  ^*  he  cannot  comprehend ;  and  he  compares  them 
to  the  altering  or  suspending  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  revolu- 
tions of  the  eai'th,  in  the  physical  system.  And  that  all  such  in- 
terpositions in  the  intellectual  system,  as  should  give  thoughts 
and  new  dispositions  to  the  minds  of  men,  cannot  be  conceived 
without  altering  in  every  such  instance  the  natural  progression 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  freedom  of  the  win  which 
every  man  is  conscious  that  ne  has."f  Our  author  has  here  let  us 
know  what  he  thinks  of  all  revelations,  inspirations,  or  communica- 
tions from  God  the  Supreme  Spirit,  or  from  subordinate  created 
spirits,  to  the  human  mind ;  that  he  regards  them  as  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  system,  and  the  natural  progression 
of  the  human  understanding,  or  essential  freedom  of  the  will.  But 
whence  could  he  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  system, 
to  be  able  to  pronounce  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  those  laws  ? 
That  one  man  may  suggest  or  communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
another  by  words  and  language,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  order  of  the  understanding,  or  freedom 
of  the  will,  is  universally  acknowledged  :  and  why  then  should  it  be 
thought  inconsistent  with  these,  for  God  himself,  or  spiritual  beings 
superior  to  man,  to  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  to  the  human 
mind  ?  The  most  natural  way  of  working  upon  men  as  reasonable 
creatures,  and  of  influencing  their  actions  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the 
just  oi-der  of  their  faculties,  is  by  suggesting  proper  thoughts  or 
ideas  to  their  minds,  and  our  not  being  able  particularly  to  explain 
how  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it.  This  writer  nim- 
self  elsewhere,  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon 
the  mind  which  the  word  Inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  expressly 
acknowl^ges,  that  •*  it  is  no  more  incomprehensible  than  the  ordi- 
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nary  action  of  mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind.*'*  And  indeed  it 
cannot  without  the  highest  absurdity  be  denied,  that  God  can  work 
upon  the  spirits  of  men  by  an  imn)ediate  influence,  and  yet  in  such 
a  way  as  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  their  rational  natures,  and  which 
may  not  put  any  constraint  upon  the  freedom  of  their  wills.  And 
many  cases  may  be  supposed,  in  which  his  doins^  so  may  answer 
valuable  ends.  It  may  also  be  easily  conceived,  that  he  can  make 
impressions  upon  men*s  minds  by  various  other  means,  which  he 
may  make  use  of  in  his  wise  and  sovereign  providence  to  this  pur- 
pose, without  at  all  infringing  the  order  of  things  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world. 

He  farther  argues,  that  to  suppose  a  providence  extending  to 
individuals,  and  particular  occasional  interpositions,  '^is  to  suppose 
that  there  are  as  many  providences  as  there  are  men ;'"  or,  as  he  else- 
where expresseth  it,  that  *'  common  providence  would  break  into  a 
multitude  of  particular  providences  for  the  supply  of  wants,  and 
grant  of  petitions.^*'  But  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  pre- 
tence. There  is  one  universal  providence,  which  may  be  considered 
as  extending  to  particular  persons  and  cases,  all  of  which  are  per- 
fectly known  to  God,  and  (as  was  before  hinted),  occasion  no  con- 
fusion or  distraction  in  his  infinite  mind.  Our  author  indeed 
declares,  that  **  they  who  have  attempted  to  show  that  God  may 
act  by  particular  and  occasional  interpositions,  consistently  with  the 

C reservation  of  the  general  order,  appear  to  him  quite  unintelligi- 
le."t  If  it  were  so,  our  not  being  able  distinctly  to  show  how  par- 
ticular occasional  interpositions  may  consist  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
feneral  providence,  would  be  no  argument  at  all  against  it;  since,  as 
e  himself  observes  upon  another  occasion,  "It  is  impertinent  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely  because  we  can- 
not account  for  it."§  And  yet  we  haay  easily  conceive  in  general, 
that  they  are  perfectly  reconcileable,  since,  as  hath  been  already 
hinted,  these  occasional  interpositions  are  usually  no  more  than  the 
applications  of  the  general  laws  of  providence  to  particular  cases 
and  circumstances.  That  there  may  be,  or  that  there  have  been, 
such  interpositions,  he  does  not  pretend  absolutely  to  deny ;  but  he 
says,  that  '*  we  have  no  foundation  for  them  in  our  own  experience, 
or  in  any  history  except  that  of  the  Bible."  ||  And  yet  soon  after 
observes,  that  "  every  religion  boasts  of  many  instances,  wherein 
the  divine  providence  has  been  thus  exercisea."1F  And  certain  it 
is,  that  this  hath  been  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  Besides 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  under  the 
constant  care  and  direction  of  a  sovereign  providence,  there  have 
been  events  of  a  remarkable  and  uncommon  nature,  though  not 
properly  miraculous,  of  which  there  are  accounts  in  the  most 
authentic  histories,  and  in  which  men  have  been  apt  to  acknow- 
ledge a  special  interposition  of  divine  providence.  The  roost  impor- 
tant events  have  been  brought  about  by  the  seemingly  smallest  and 
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most  unlikely  means.  Things  have  been  often  strangely  conducted 
through  many  intricate  turns  to  produce  events  contrary  to  all 
human  expectation.  Actions  have  been  over-ruled  to  effects  and 
issues  quite  opposite  to  the  intentions  of  the  actors.  The  most 
artful  schemes  of  human  policy  have  been  strangely  baffled  and 
disappointed.  Surprising  changes  have  been  wrought  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  and  restraints  laid  upon  their  passions,  in  a  manner 
that  can  scarce  be  accounted  for,  and  upon  which  great  events  have 
depended.  Such  things  have  naturally  led  mankind  to  acknowledge 
a  a i vine  hand,  and  a  providence,  over-ruling  human  affairs.  I  am 
sensible  many  of  those  who  honour  themselves  with  the  title  of 
free-thinkers  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  this  to  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 
But  what  right  have  tney  to  pronounce  against  the  general  sentimeuts 
of  mankind,  and  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  observation  of 
events  which  argue  the  over-ruling  interposition  of  a  superior  invi- 
sible agency? 

He  observes,  with  a  sneer,  that  **  there  is  many  an  old  woman  who 
his  ready  to  relate,  with  much  spiritual  pride,  the  particular  provi- 
dences that  attended  her  and  hers."*  As  to  the  charge  of  spiritual 
pride,  it  is  no  more  than  he  hath  advanced  against  all  that  believe 
a  particular  providence,  interesting  itself  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  the 
belief  of  which  he  imputeth  to  high  notiom  of  human  importance. 
That  he  himself  had  hi^h  notions  of  his  own  sagacity  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  the  sentiments  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  the  old 
woman,  seem  to  me  to  be  more  reasonable,  and  would,  if  generally 
entertained,  have  a  much  better  influence  on  mankind  than  his 
own.  Is  it  not  much  better,  and  more  agreeable  to  reason  and 
nature,  for  dependent  creatures  to  regard  the  benefits  they  receive, 
and  the  good  events  which  befall.them,  as  owing  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  most  wise  and  benign  providence,  and  to  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness  the  condescending  care  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
such  instances ;  than  to  pass  them  over  with  a  regardless  eye, 
from  an  apprehension  that  God  doth  not  concern  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  men ;  that  he  is  utterly  unmindful  of  individuals,  and 
taketh  no  notice  of  their  actions,  or  of  the  events  that  relate  to 
them?  And  this  is  the  goodly  scheme  which  this  author  hath 
taken  so  much  pains  to  establish. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  acknowledge  particular 
interpositions  of  divine  providence,  since  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guisned  from  events  that  happen  in  the  course  of  God's  general 
providence.  "  The  effects,"  saith  he, ''  that  are  assumed  of  parti- 
cular providences,  are  either  false,  or  undistinguishable  from  those 
of  a  general  providence,  and  become  particular  by  nothing  more 
than  tne  application  which  vain  superstition  or  pious  fraud  makes 
of  them."T  And  he  observed,  that  this  holds  with  respect  to  the 
case  not  only  of  particular  persons,  but  of  collective  bodies. 
^  Their  circumstances  are  so  nearly  alike,  and  they  return  so  often 
to  be  equally  objects  of  these  supposed  providences,  that  no  man 
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will  dare  to  deteimine  where  these  providences  have  been,  or  should 
have  been  employed,  and  where  not."*  It  appears  then,  that  though 
he   sometimes  seems   to   acknowledge   the   care  of  divine  provi- 
dence as  extending  to  collective  bodies,  though  not  to  individuals, 
yet  in  reality  he  does  not  admit  that  providence  interposes  with 
regard  to  the  one  more  than  the  other  ;  or  that  in  either  case  we  can 
justly  ascribe  any  of  the  events  that  befall  men,  whether  individually 
or  collectively  considered,  to  divine  providence ;  since  we  cannot 
discern  or  distinguish  in  what  events  providence  has  been  employed, 
and  in  what  not.     But  the  truth  is,  we  need  not  be  put  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  thus  distinguishing,  if  we  believe  that  providence  is  really 
concerned  in  them  all.     It  over-ruleth  both  the  affairs  and  events 
relating  to  nations  and  to  particular  persons,  disposing  and  govern- 
ing them  in  the  fittest  manner,  according  to  what  seemeth  most  fit 
to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  which  all  circumstances  are   perfectly 
known.     And  even  where  the  events  seem  contrary,  prosperous  to 
one  nation  or  particular  person,  adverse  to  another,  providence  is  to 
be  regarded  in  both.     For  we  can  never  err  in  judging  that  all 
events  whatsoever  are  under  the  wise  direction  and  superintendency 
of  a  sovereign  providence,  though,  when  we  undertake  to  assign  the 

Particular  reasons  of  God's  providential  dispensations,  we  may  easily 
e  mistaken. 
Our  author  farther  objecteth  against  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
providence,  that  it  supposes  all  mankind  to  be  under  an  universal 
theocracy  like  the  Jewish ;  and  he  observes,  that  even  in  that  case 
it  would  not  have  the  effect  to  engage  men  to  virtue,  or  deter  them 
from  vice  and  wickedness,  any  more  than  it  did  the  Jews.t     But 
he  here  confoundeth  things  that  are  of  distinct  consideration.     The 
heathens,  and  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  have  been  under  the  care  and 
superintendency  of  divine  providence,  and  even  of  a  particular  pro- 
viaence,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  considering  it ;  t.  e.  a 
providence,  which  extendeth  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
inspecting  their  actions,  and  disposing  and  governing  the  events 
relating  to  them.     But  they  were  not  under  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
which  was  a  peculiar  constitution,  established  for  very  wise  purposes, 
the  reasons  and  ends  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  more 
particularly  to  consider.      At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
though  under  that  constitution  we  may  justly  suppose  there  were 
extraordinary  interpositions  in  a  way  of  mercy  ana  judgment^  both 
national,  and  relating  to  particular  persons,  more  fi-equently  than 
there  would  have  been  under  another  constitution;  yet  tne  design  of 
it  was  not,  as  our  author  supposes,  that  providence  should  interpose 
for  ^ivin^  a  present  immediate  reward  to  eveiy  good  roan,  and  every 

food  action,  and  for  immediately  punishing  every  bad  one.  Vfe 
nd  frequent  pathetical  complaints  even  under  that  dispensation,  of 
the  calamities  and  suffering^  of  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  37th  and  73d  Psalms.  See 
also  Psalm  xvii.  14. — Jer.  xii.  1,  2.     The  proper  ultimate  reward  of 
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good  men,  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  still  reserved  for  a 
future  state  of  retributions^  which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  their  law,  was  believed  and  expected ;  as  appeareth  from  what 
Solomon  hath  said  concerning  it,  Eccles.  iii.  16,  17.  xii.  14. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  taking  notice  of  an  observation  of 
our  author,  which  is  designed  to  take  off  the  force  of  an  argument 
that  Mr.  WoUaston  had  offered.  "  It  will  be  of  little  service,"  saith 
he,  '^  to  the  scheme  of  particular  providences,  to  sav,  like  WoUas- 
ton, that  there  may  be  incorporeal,  or  at  least  invisible  beings,  of  intel- 
lect and  powers  superior  to  man,  and  capable  of  mighty  tlnngs  ;  and 
that  these  beings  may  be  the  ministers  of  God,  and  the  authors  of 
those  providences."  He  pretends,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
are  such  beings;. and  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  Genii  or  Daemons, 
as  having  been  "  owing  to  ancient  astrologers,  and  the  knaves  or 
madmen  that  professed  theurgic  magic."  And  he  argues,  that  ^^if 
these  angels  act  by  the  immediate  command  of  Go(),  it  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  general  providence,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  it;  and 
that  it  is  to  give  up  the  government  over  mankind  to  those  beings."* 
But  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  that  this  writer  seems  here  to  question  the 
existence  of  angels,  when  yet  he  frequently  intimates,  that  there  are 
many  orders  of  beings  much  superior  to  man,  and  that  man  is  of 
the  lowest  order  of  intellectual  beings.  He  represents  it  as  a  thing 
highly  probable,  that  **  there  is  a  gradation  from  man  through  va- 
rious forms  of  sense,  intelligence,  and  reason,  up  to  beings  unknown 
to  us,  whose  rank  in  the  intellectual  world  is  even  above  our  con- 
ception, "f  And  that  *'  there  may  be  as  much  difference  between 
some  other  creatures  of  God  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and 
an  oyster. "J  And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  there  are  created  intelli- 
gences much  superior  to  man,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  they  are  employed  by  divine  wisdom  as  the  instruments  and 
agents  of  providence  in  its  administrations  towards  the  human  race  t 
Higher  orders  of  creatures  may,  in  the  original  plan  of  providence, 
be  designed  to  assist,  and  exercise  some  superintendency  over  the 
lower.  It  may  reasonably  be  conceived,  that  this  may  contribute  to 
promote  the  bieauty  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  connect  the 
different  orders  of  beings,  and  to  carry  on  a  proper  intercourse  be- 
tween them.  It  is  certain,  that  the  existence,  and  the  interposition 
of  such  beings  on  special  occasions,  have  been  generally  believed  by 
mankind  in  Sil  ages.  And  it  is  clearly  determined  in  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  holy  Scripture ;  so  that  it  may  be  now  assumed  not 
merely  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  but  as  a  truth  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  Nor  does  tne  making  use  of  angels  as  agents  or  in- 
struments in  the  administrations  of  providence  argue  any  defect  of 
providence,  as  he  is  pleased  to  insinuate,  which  still  oversees  and 
directs  the  whole.  For  when  God  makes  use  of  instruments  in  the 
course  of  his  providence,  it  is  not  because,  like  human  governors,  he 
is  unable  to  oo  it  immediately  by  himself,  and  cannot  be  personally 
present :  for  he  is  still  present  to  every  part  of  the  creation ;  and  all 
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things  arc  under  his  direction  and  superintend  en  cy.  But  he  is 
pleased  to  make  use  of  some  of  his  creatures  as  instruments  in  con- 
ferring benefits,  or  inflicting  chastisements  upon  others,  for  the  better 
carrying  on  the  order  and  economy  of  his  kingdom,  and  for 
many  wise  ends  which  we  cannot  pretend  at  present  distinctly  to 
assign. 

In  my  next  I  shall  consider  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  of- 
fered concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of 
retributions,  which  will  let  us  farther  into  the  true  intention  of  his 
scheme. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXV 

Favourable  Declarations  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  concerning  the  Inimortalitj  of  the 
Soul,  and  a  future  State.— He  represents  it  as  having  been  believed  firom  the  earliest 
Antiquity,  and  acknowledges  the  great  Usefulness  of  that  doctrine. —  Y^et  it  appears 
from  many  Passages  in  his  Works,  that  he  himself  was  not  for  admitting  it. — He 
treats  it  as  an  Egyptian  invention,  taken  up  without  Reason,  a  vulgar  error,  which 
was  rejected  when  Men  began  to  examine. — He  will  not  allow  that  the  Soul  is  a  spi* 
ritual  Substance  distinct  from  the  Body,  and  pretends  that  all  the  Phenomena  lead 
us  to  think  that  the  Soul  dies  with  the  Body. — Reflections  upon  this. — The  immate- 
riality of  the  Soul  argued  from  its  essential  Properties,  which  are  entirely  different 
from  the  Properties  of  Matter,  and  incompatible  with  them. — The  Author^s  objec- 
tions answered. — Concerning  the  moral  Argument  for  a  future  State  drawn  from  the 
unequal  Distributions  of  this  present  State. — Lord  Bolingbroke's  Charge  against  this 
Way  of  arguing,  as  blasphemous  and  injurious  to  divine  Providence,  considered. —  His 
great  Inconsistency  in  setting  up  as  an  Advocate  for  the  Goodness  and  Justice  of 
Providence. — That  Maxim,  "  Whatever  ^is,  is  best,"  examined. — If  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Belief  of  a  future  State. 

Sir, 

Having  considered  the  attempt  made  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 
against  God's  moral  attributes,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence, as  exercising  a  care  and  inspection  over  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  I  now  come  to  another  part  of  his  scheme,  and  which 
seems  to  be  designed  to  set  aside  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  retributions.  I  join  these  together,  because  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  them,  and  his  Liordship  frequently  repre- 
sents the  one  of  these  as  the  consequence  of  the  other. 

That  I  may  make  a  fair  representation  of  his  sentiments,  I  shall 
first  produce  those  passages,  in  which  he  seems  to  express  himself 
very  favourably  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and 
then  shall  compare  them  with  other  passages  which  have  a  contrary 
aspect,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  just  notion  of  bis 
real  design. 

He  observes^  that  i'  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  began  to  be  taught 
long  before  we  have  any  li^ht  into  antiquity ;  and  when  we  besra  to 
have  any,  we  find  it  estabhshed  :*  That  it  was  strongly  inculcated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  as  early  as  the  most  ancient  and  learned 
nations  appear  to  us.*'  And  he  expressly  acknowledges  the  useful- 
ness of  that  doctrine  to  mankind,  as  well  as  its  great  antiquity.  He 
declares,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  supposes  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  is  no  doubt  a  great 
restraint  to  men/'+  That  "  it  was  invented  by  the  ancient  theists, 
philosophers,  and  legislators,  to  give  an  additional  strength  to  the 
sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  this  motive  every  man 
who  believes  it  may  and  must  apply  to  himself,  and  hope  the 
reward,  and  fear  the  punishment,  for  his  secret  as  well  as  public 
actions,  nay,  for  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his  actions  :"X  That  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  heathen  philosophers  did  their  utmost  to  encou- 
rage the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  that  they  might 
allure  men  to  virtue,  and  deter  them  from  vice  the  more  effectu- 
ally."§  He  observes,  that  *'  the  hypothesis  of  a  hfe  after  this, 
served  two  purposes :  The  one  was,  tnat  it  furnished  an  answer  to 
the  objections  of  the  atheists  with  respect  to  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  good  and  evil."  This  seems  unnecessary  to  him, 
because  he  looks  upon  the  accusation  to  be  void  of  any  foundation. 
But  the  other  purpose  he  says, "was  no  doubt  very  necessary,  since 
the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  could  not  fail  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  manners  of  men,  to  encourage  virtue,  and  to 
restrain  vice."  Accordingly  he  calls  it  '*  a  doctrine  useful  to  all 
reli^ons,  and  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  Paganism."  || 
And  he  says,  "  the  heathen  legislators  might  have  reason  to  add  the 
terrors  of  another  life  to  that  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  the 
laws  of  men."1F 

And  as  he  owns,  that  this  doctrine  is  very  useful  to  mankind,  so 
he  does  not  pretend  positively  to  deny  the  truth  of  it  He  intit>- 
duces  a  plain  man  of  common  sound  sense  declaring  his  sentiments 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  though  he  could  not  affirm,  he  would 
not  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  tempt  him  to  deny  it ;  since  whatever  other  worlds  there  may  be, 
the  same  God  still  governs ;  and  that  he  has  no  more  to  fear  from 
him  in  one  world  than  in  another :  That,  like  the  auditor  in  Tully's 
first  Tusculan  disputation,  he  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  immor- 
tality.** Again,  he  observes,  tnat  reason  will  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  that  there  is  a  future  state  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  it  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  civil 
laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason,  which  cannot 
decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  decide 
against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy.  Let  this  doctrine  rest  on 
the  authority  of  i*evelation.     A  theist,  who  does  not  believe  the 

*  Bolingbroke*8  Works,  voL  v.  p.  237.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  559. 
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revelation,  can  have  no  aversion  to  the  doctrine."*  After  having 
mentioned  the  scheme  of  a  future  state  proposed  in  the  **  Analogy 
of  Reason  and  Revelation,"  part  1.  cap.  1.  he  says,  **  This  hypothe- 
sis may  be  received  ;  and  that  it  does  not  so  much  as  iniply  any 
thing  repugnant  to  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature."  He  adds, 
•*  I  receive  with  joy  the  expectations  it  raises  in  my  mind.  And  the 
ancient  and  modem  Epicureans  provoke  my  indignation,  when  they 
boast  as  a  mighty  acquisition  their  pretended  certainty  that  the 
body  and  the  soul  die  together.  If  they  had  this  certamty,  could 
this  discovery  be  so  very  comfortable  ?  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
which  to  choose,  if  the  option  was  proposed  to  me,  to  exist  after 
death,  or  to  die  whoIe."t 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  author's  real  sentiments  by  such  pas- 
sages as  these^  we  might  be  apt  to  think,  that  though  he  was  not 
certain  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  stale,  yet  he 
was  much  inclined  to  favour  that  doctrine,  as  not  only  useful,  but 
probable  too.  But  there  are  other  passages  by  which  it  appears, 
that,  notwithstanding  these  fair  professions,  he  did  not  really 
acknowledge  or  believe  that  doctrine  himself;  and,  as  far  as  his  rea- 
soning or  authority  could  go,  has  endeavoured  to  weaken,  if  not 
destroy,  the  belief  of  it  in  the  minds  of  others  too. 

He  represents  this  doctrine  as  at  best  no  more  than  a  useful  in- 
vention. He  expressly  says,  that  **  the  ancient  theists,  polytheists, 
philosophers,  ana  legislators,  invented  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  to  give  an  additional  strength  to  the  sanctions  of 
the  law  of  nature  ;"t  and  particularly,  that  the  invention  of  it  was 
owing  to  Egypt,  the  mother  of  good  policy  as  well  as  superstition. § 
The  general  prevalency  of  this  opinion  he  attributes  to  the  predomi- 
nant pride  of  the  human  heart ;  and  that  **  every  one  was  flattered 
by  a  system  that  raised  him  in  imagination  above  corporeal  nature, 
and  made  him  liope  to  pass  in  immortality  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
gods.y  And  after  having  said,  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
reason,  he  adds, ''  it  was  originally  an  hypothesis,  and  may  therefore 
be  a  vulgar  error ;  it  was  taken  upon  trust  by  the  people,  till  it 
came  to  be  disputed  and  denied  by  such  as  did  examine."ir  So  that 
he  supposes,  that  those  who  believed  it  took  it  upon  trust  without 
reason  or  examination,  and  that  they  who  examined  rejected  it.  He 

f>ronounces,  that  the  reasonings  employed  by  divines  m  proof  of  a 
iiture  state  are  '^  problematical  and  futile  ;*'  and  that  ^<  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  rests  on  moral  proofs,  and  those  proofs  are  precari- 
ous, to  say  no  worse  of  them."**  After  seeming  to  speak  very 
favourably,  in  a  passage  cited  above,  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  future 
state  advanced  in  Butler's  Analogy,  he  sa^s,  *^  it  has  no  foundation 
in  reason,  and  is  purely  imaginary."  He  frequently  supposes  a  con- 
nexion between  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  ;  that 
the  latter  is  in  consequence  of  the  former ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 

Workii,  vol.  V.  322.  469.  f  Ibid,  p.  491,  492.     Sec  also  ibid.  p.  506.  507. 
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Bubyert  the  foundation  of  that  immortality,  by  denying  that  the  soul 
is  a  distinct  substance  from  the  body.  This  is  what  he  hath  set  himself 
pretty  largely  to  show  in  several  parts  of  his  ''  Essay  concerning 
the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Reality  of  Human  Knowledge/'  which 
takes  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  third  volume  of  his  works ;  especi- 
ally in  the  first,  eighth,  and  ninth  sections  of  that  Essay.     He 
expressly  asserts,    ^'  that  there  is  not    any  thing,  philosophically 
speaking,  which  obliges  us  to  conclude,  that  we  are  compounded  of 
material  and   immaterial   substance  :*'*   That  *^  immaterial  spirits, 
considered  as  distinct  substances,  are,  in  truth,  the  creatures  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  :"t  That ''  human  pride  was  indulged  by 
heathen  philosophers  and  Platonic  Christians  ;  and  since  they  could 
not  make  man  participant  of  the  divine  nature  by  his  body,  they 
thought  fit  to  add  a  distinct  spiritual  to  his  corporeal  substance, 
and  to  assume  him  to  be  a  compound  of  both.'*:]:     And  that  **  the 
notions  that  prevail  about  soul,  spiritual  substance,  and  spiritual 
operations  and  things,  took  their  rise  in  schools,  where  such  doc- 
trines were  taught  as  men  would  be  sent  to  Bedlam  for  teaching 
at  this  day."§     He  has  a  long  marginal  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  51 4,  et.  seq. 
which  is  particularly  designed  to  answer  Mr.  WolIaston*s  arguments 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     He  there  aflSrms,  that  *'  it  neither 
has  been,  nor  can  be  proved,  that  the  soul  is  a  distinct  substance 
united  to  the  body :"  That  "  to  suppose  the  soul  may  preserve  a 
faculty  of  thinking  when  the  body  is  destroyed,  is  assumed  without 
any  evidence  from  the  phenomena;  nay,  against  a  strong  presump- 
tion derived  from  them :"   That   "  whilst  we   are  alive,  we  pre- 
serve  the   capacity,    or    rather    faculty,    of  thinking,    as   we    do 
of  moving,  and  other  faculties  plainly  corporeal.     When  we  are 
dead,  all  these  faculties  are  dead  with  us  f  and,  as  he  thinks, 
^'it   might   as   reasonably   be    said,  we    shall  walk  eternally,  as 
think  eternally."     He  says,  ''the  word  soul,  in  philosophical  con 
sideration,  taken  for  a  distinct  substance  united  to  the  body,"  may 
be  parallel  with  ^*  the  primum  mobile,  and  element  of  fire,  which 
were  names  invented  to  signify  things  which  have  no  existence ;" 
and  adds,  that  "  this  figment  of  a  soul,  if  it  be  a  figment,  received 
strength  from  the  superstitious  theology  of  the  heathens."  ||    He 
represents  the  hypothesis  of  two  distinct  substances  in  man  as  more 
**  inconceivable  and  absurd,  than  that  of  those  who  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  material  substance,  or  a  material  world  :  'f  and  yet  he 
says, '^  that  there  is  material  substance  no  man  can  doubt — and 
that  those  who  doubted  it  have  either  done  it  to  exercise  their  wit, 
or  have  been  transported  by  overheated  imaginations  into  a  philoso- 
phical delirium."**    He  pronounces^  that  for  philosophers  to  main- 
tain that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  being,  is  as  if  they  should  a^ee 
"  that  twice  two  makes  five."t+     And  though,  in  a  passage  cited 
before,  he  introduces  a  plain  man  saying.  That  as  he  could  not 

a 
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affirm,  so  he  would  not  deny  a  future  state,  yet  he  makes  him  de- 
clare, that,  *'  revelation  apart,  all  the  phenomena  from  our  birth  to 
our  death  seem  repugnant  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  so  that  he  is  forced  to  conclude  with  Lucretius, 

•Gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  una 


Crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem." 

That  **  God  had  given  him  reason  to  distinguish  and  judge,  and 
external  and  internal  sense,  by  which  to  perceive  and  reflect ;  but 
that  this  very  reason  showed  him  the  absurdity  of  embracing  an 
opinion,  concerning  body  and  mind,  which  neither  of  these  senses 
supports."* 

I  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion,  upon  considering  what  has  been 
now  produced,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  left  us  little  room  to  doubt 
of  his  real  sentiments  in  this  matter.  I  shall  now  examine  whether 
he  has  offered  any  thing  that  is  of  force  sufficient  to  invalidate  a 
doctrine,  the  belief  of  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  of  great 
use  to  mankind. 

As  to  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his  scheme,  viz.  his 
denying  that  the  soul  is  a  spiritual  or  immaterial  substance  distinct 
from  the  body,  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  produced  any  thing  which 
can  be  called  a  proof  that  such  a  supposition  is  unreasonable.  He 
indeed  inveiehs  against  metaphysicians  and  divines  for  talking  about 
spiritual  and  immaterial  essences  and  substances ;  he  charges  them 
with  fantastical  ideas,  and  a  pneumatical  madness.  But  such  invec- 
tives, which  he  repeats  on  all  occasions,  will  hardly  pass  for  argu- 
ments. 

He  doth  not  pretend  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  spiritual  or 
immaterial  substance  implies  a  contradiction.  He  blames  Spinosa 
for  maintaining  that  there  is  but  one  substance,  that  of  matter  ;  and 
asserts,  ''  though  we  do  not  know  the  manner  of  God's  being,  yet 
we  acknowledge  him  to  be  immaterial,  because  a  thousand  absurdi- 
ties, and  such  as  imply  the  strongest  contradiction,  result  from  the 
supposition,  that  the  Supreme  Bemg  is  a  system  of  matter. "f  He 
says  indeed,  that  '*  of  any  other  spirit  we  neither  have  nor  can  have 
any  knowledge;^*  and  that  ''all  spirits  are  hypothetical,  but  the 
Lifinite  Spirit,  the  Father  of  Spirits." j:  But  if  there  are  other 
beings,  whose  essential  properties  are  inconsistent  with  the  known 
properties  of  matter,  and  particularly  if  our  own  souls  are  so,  and  if 
absurd  consequences  would  follow  from  the  supposing  them  to  be 
material  beings,  may  it  not  be  reasonably  argued,  that  they  are  sub- 
stances of  a  different  kind  from  what  we  call  matter  or  body?  The 
only  way  we  have,  by  his  own  acknowledgrnent,  of  knowing  dif- 
ferent substances,  is  by  their  different  qualities  or  properties.  He 
observes,  that  ''  sensitive  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the 
inward  constitution  of  substances,  and  their  real  essence,  but  is 
sufficient  to  prove  to  us  their  existence,  and  to  distinguish  them  by 

•  Woriu,  vol.  iii.  p.  557.  f  ^^^'  P*  ^1*  ^^  X  ^hid.  p.  381. 427. 
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their  efTects  ;"*  And  that  *'  the  complex  idea  we  have  of  every 
substance  is  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  several  sensible 
ideas,  which  determine  the  apparent  nature  of  it  to  us."  He  de- 
clares, that  '*  he  cannot  conceive  a  substance  otherwise  than  rela- 
tively to  its  modes,  as  something:  in  which  those  modes  subsist  ;"f 
and  blames  the  philosophers  for  ''talking  of  matter  and  spirit  as  if 
they  had  a  perfect  idea  of  both,  when  in  truth  they  knew  nothing 
of  either,  but  a  few  phenomena  insufficient  to  frame  any  hypo- 
thesis, "j:  Yet  he  himself  speaks  of  material  substance,  as  a  thing 
'^  we  perfectly  know  and  are  assured  of,  whilst  we  only  assume  or 
guess  at  spiritual  or  immaterial  substance."^  But  we  have  as  much 
reason  to  be  assured  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  since  in  neither 
case  the  substance  or  essence  itself  is  the  object  of  our  sense,  but 
we  certainly  infer  it  from  the  properties,  which  we  know  in  the  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  He  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the 
existence  of  spiritual  substance  is  possible.  ||  Why  then  should  not 
he  allow  their  actual  existence,  since  there  are  properties  or  quali- 
ties, from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  they  actually 
do  exist? 

He  tinds  ^reat  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for  endeavouring  to  show, 
that  the  notion  of  spirit  involves  no  more  difficulty  or  obscurity  in 
it  than  that  of  body,  and  that  we  know  no  more  of  the  solid  than 
we  do  of  the  thinking  substance,  nor  how  we  are  extended  than  how 
we  think.  In  opposition  to  this  he  asserts,  that  we  have  clear  ideas 
of  the  primary  properties  belonging  to  body,  which  are  solidity  and 
extension,  but  that  we  have  not  a  positive  idea  of  any  one  pnmary 
property  of  spirit ;  and  the  only  proof  he  brin^  for  this  is,  that 
actual  thought  is  not  the  essence  ot  spirit.  But  if,  instead  of  actual 
thought  being  the  essence  of  the  soul,  the  faculty  of  thinking  be 
supposed  to  be  one  of  its  primary  essential  qualities  or  properties, 
this  is  what  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  as  we  have  of  solidity  and 
extension.f  He  himself  elsewhere  observes,  that  •*  our  ideas  of  re- 
flection are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  those  of  sensation,  and  convey 
knowledge  that  may  be  said  to  be  more  real:"**  And  that  **the 
ideas  we  have  of  thought  by  reflection,  and  of  some  few  modes  of 
thinking,  are  as  clear  as  those  we  have  of  extension,  and  the  modes 
of  extension  by  sensation,  "ft  Why  then  may  we  not  from  those 
ideas  infer  a  thinking,  as  well  as  from  the  other  a  solid  extended 
substance  ?  and  that  these  substances  are  absolutely  distinct,  and 
of  different  natures,  since  their  properties  manifestly  are  so  ?  He 
hath  himself  acknowledged  enough  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
this  conclusion.  ''That  we  live,  and  move,  and  think,"  saith  he, 
*'  and  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  our  sys- 
tem of  being,  beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter,  to  produce 
such  phenomena  as  these  are  undeniable  truths."  He  adds 
indeed,  ''what  that  something  is^  we  know  not;  and  surely  it  is 
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high  time  we  should  be  convinced  that  we  cannot  know  it."*  But 
though  we  cannot  describe  its  intimate  essence,  we  may  know 
enough  of  it  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  matter.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  pretend,  that  there  may  be  unknown  properties  of  matter, 
by  whicn  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  thinking ;  for  the  properties 
01  matter  that  we  do  know  are  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  self- 
motion  and  consciousness.  It  is  true,  that  he  censures  those  as 
proud  dogmatists,  who  bestow  the  epithets  of  inert,  senseless^  stupid, 
passive,  upon  matter ;+  but  in  his  calmer  mood,  when  he  is  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  has  not  his  hypothesis  in 
view,  he  owns,  that  *'  matter  is  purely  passive,  and  can  act  no 
otherwise  tlian  it  is  acted  upon  ."J  It  is  therefore  inconsistent  with 
its  nature  to  ascribe  to  it  a  principle  of  self-motion. 

He  expressly  acknowledges,  that  **  our  idea  of  thought  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  matter."§  And  that  intellect  is  certainly 
above  the  *'  power  of  motion  and  figure,  according  to  all  the  ideas 
we  have  of  them  ;  and  therefore  (saith  he)  I  embrace  very  readily 
the  opinion  of  those  who  assume,  that  God  has  been  pleased  to 
superadd  to  several  systems  of  matter,  in  such  proportions  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  has  thought  fit,  the  power  of  thinking.  ||  This  is 
an  hypothesis  he  seems  fond  of;  he  frecjuently  refers  to  it,  and  says 
it  is  little  less  than  blasphemy  to  deny  it.^F  Mr.  Locke,  as  he  ob- 
serves, supposed,  that  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  give  to  certain  sys- 
tems of  created  senseless  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks  fit,  some 
degree  of  sense,  perception,  and  thought.  But  what  Mr.  Locke 
had  advanced  as  barely  possible,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  Almighty 
Power,  our  author  assumes  as  having  been  actually  done,  anH  as 
continually  done  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  things.  But  I  think  we 
may  safely  leave  it  to  any  unprejudiced  judgment,  whether  it  be 
not  more  reasonable  and  more  philosophical,  to  assign  different 
substances  as  the  subjects  of  properties  so  entirely  ditterent,  than 
to  suppose  properties  merely  superadded  by  omnipotency  to  which 
they  do  not  natui-ally  belong  ?  Why  should  Lord  Bolingbroke  have 
been  so  backward  to  acknowledge  a  distinct  substance  from  matter 
as  the  subject  of  these  properties,  when  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  iaea  of  thought  is  not  included  in  the  idea  of 
matter,  and  that  intellect  is  above  the  power  of  motion  and  figure^  ac- 
cording  to  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  the 
divine  wisdom,  or  to  the  order  of  things,  to  suppose,  that  God,  in 
the  general  course  of  his  providence,  continually  superadds  preter- 
natural or  supernatural  properties  and  powere  to  thmgs  not  natu- 
rally fitted  to  receive  them,  rather  than  that  he  hath  produced 
spiritual  substances,  to  which  by  the  original  constitution  of  their 
natures  these  properties  and  powers  do  belong?  It  hath  been  often 
shown  by  those  tnat  have  treated  this  subject,  that  the  essential 
properties  of  body  andspiiit  are  not  only  distinct,  but  incompatible, 
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and  that  therefore  they  cannot  belong  to  the  same  substance,  but 
inust  be  the  properties  of  different  substances.     Matter  being   a 
solid,  figurable,  divisible  substance,  consisting  always  of  separame, 
nay  of  actually  separate  and  distinct  parts,  it  is  evident,  rrom  the 
very  nature  of  it,  that  it  is  not  one  indivisible  substance,  but  is 
compounded  of  innumerable  little  substances,  which  are  really  dis- 
tinct, though  contiguous  ;  so  that  if  the  intelligent  substance  in  us 
were  corporeal,  it  would  be  a  compound  of  many  intelligences  and 
consciousnesses,  which  could  not  be  one  and  the  same  individual 
intelligence  and  consciousness.     Matter  therefore  is  not  a  subject 
capable  of  an  individual  consciousness,  which  consequently  must 
have  some  other  subject  to  reside  in.     This  argument  is  pursued 
with  admirable  clearness  and  force  by   the  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  in  his  several  defences  of  it  against 
Mr.  Collins,  who  pushed  the  argument  for  the  materiality  of  the 
soul  as  far  as  it  could  bear.     Nor  do  I  find  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
hath  advanced  any  thing  that  can  be  called  new  upon  this  subject. 
He   supposes,   but  does  not  prove,  all  the  species  of  intellectual 
beings  to  be  material,  and  talks  of  an  intellectual  spring  common  to 
them  all ;  which,  he  says,  is  the  same  spring  in  ail,  but  differently 
tempered,  so  as  to  have  different  degrees  of  force  and  elasticity  in 
some  from  what  it  has  in  others;  and  he  resolves  the  surprising 
variety  of  its  effects  into  the  apparent  difference  in  the  constitutions 
or  organization  of  animals. ''^     But  it  is  justly  argued,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  that  which  is  unintelligent 
and.  insensible  before  organization,  can  become  intelligent  and  self- 
conscious   by  organization,  since  organization  does  not  alter  the 
nature  and  essence  of  things. 

These  observations  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  take  off  the  force  of 
what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  advanced,  to  shew  that  the  soul  is  not 
an  immaterial  substance  distinct  from  the  body. — His  view  in  it  is 
plain ;  it  is  to  destroy  the  proof  of  its  immortality,  and  to  bring  in 
this  conclusion,  that  since  it  is  not  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
body,  it  must  die  with  it.  He  pretends  indeed,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  souPs  immateriahty  adds  no  strength  to  that  of  its  immortality, 
and  blames  the  metaphysical  divines  for  clogging  the  belief  of  the 
immortaliti/  of  the  soul  with  that  of  its  immateriality  ;  and  that  by 
resting  too  much  on  the  latter  they  weaken  the  ibrmer.f  But 
the  true  reason  of  his  finding  fault  with  it  is,  that  the  immateriahty 
of  the  human  soul  furnisheth  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
immortality,  or  at  least  that  it  may  survive  when  the  body  is  dis- 
solved. That  he  himself  is  sensible  of  this,  appears  from  what  he 
acknowledges,  that  '^  on  supposition  of  the  soul's  being  a  different 
substance  irom  matter,  philosophers  argue  admirably  well  a  priori^ 
and  prove  with  great  plausibility,  that  this  mind,  this  soul,  this 
spirit,  is  not  material,  and  is  immortal."  He  urges  indeed,  that 
*'  this  assumption  cannot  stand  an  examination  a  posteriori  /"J  that 
is,  as  he  elsewhere  observes,  all  the  phenomena  from  our  birth  to 
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our  death  seem  repugnant  to  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  all  that  these  phenomena  prove  is,  not  that  body 
and  soul  are  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  that  there  is  a  close 
union  between  them,  which  there  may  be,  and  yet  they  may  be 
substances  of  very  different  natures ;  and  that  they  really  are  so 
appears,  as  has  been  already  shown,  from  their  different  essential 
properties.  The  laws  of  this  union  were  appointed  by  the  author 
of  the  human  frame :  and  by  virtue  of  those  laws,  soul  and  body 
have  a  mutual  influence  upon  one  another  whilst  that  union  subsists. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  when  this  union  is  dissolved,  both 
these  substances,  so  different  from  one  another,  do  alike  fall  into 
the  dust.  Nor  can  this  be  concluded  from  the  phenomena. — We 
see  indeed  what  becomes  of  the  fleshy  corruptible  body ;  but  we 
cannot  pretend  to  decide,  that  therefore  the  thinking  immaterial 
substance  is  dissolved  too,  or  to  determine  what  becomes  of  it. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  though   **  thinking  and   unthinking   sub- 
stances should  be  supposed  ever  so  distinct  from  one  another,  yet  as 
assumed  souls  were  given  to  inform  bodies,  both  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  human  system ;  and  that  neither  of  them  could  exist 
or  act  in  a  state  of  total  separation  from  the  other."*     And  he  ob  • 
serves,  that  Mr.  Wollaston  is  so  sensible  of  this,  that  he  supposes, 
that  there  is,  besides  the  body  which  perishes,  some  flne  vehicle  that 
dwells  with  the  soul  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it  at  death. 
Our  author  has  not  offered  any  thing  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  this 
supposition,  except  by  calling  such  a  vehicle  the  shirt  of  the  soulj 
and  talking  of  the  soul's  Jlying  away  in  its  shirt  into  the  openjields 
of  heaven;  which  may,  for  aught  I  know,  pass  with  some  persons 
for  witty  banter,  but  has  no  argument  in  it.    Very  able  philosophers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  supposed,  that  all  created  spirits  are 
attended  with  material  vehicles.     But  whatever  becomes  of  this  sufH 
position  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  I  do  not  see  how  it  follows, 
that  a  substance  which  is  essentially  active,  intellective,  and  voli- 
tive,  should  lose  all  intellect,  action,  and  volition,  merely  on  its 
being  separated  from  a  material  substance  to  which  it  was  united, 
and  which  is  naturally  void  of  these  qualities.     However  it  might 
be  bound  by  the  laws  of  that  union  for  a  time,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  it  should  be  still  subject  to  those  laws,  and  that  it  should  be 
unable  to  act  or  think  at  all,  after  this  union  is  dissolved. 

The  only  thine  farther  which  hath  any  appearance  of  argument 
is,  that  "if  the  philosopher  asserts,  that  whatever  thinks  is  a  simple 
being,  immaterial,  indissoluble,  and  therefore  immortal, — we  must 
be  reduced,  if  we  receive  this  hypothesis,  to  suppose  that  other  ani- 
mals besides  have  immaterial  or  immortal  souls.^f  And  if  it  be 
allowed,  that  other  animals  have  immaterial  souls  too,  I  do  not  see 
what  absurdity  follows  from  it ;  or  why  it  may  not  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that  there  may  be  innumerable  gradations  of  immaterial 
bemgs  of  very  different  capacities,  and  intended  for  different  ends 
and  uses.     But  our  author  urges  against  those  who  suppose  sensi- 
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tive  souls  in  brutes,  and  a  rational  soul   in  man,  that  '^  the  power 
of  thinking  is  as  necessary  to  perception  of  the  slightest  sensation, 
as  it  is  to  geometrical  reasoning ;  and  that  it  manifestly  implies  a 
contradiction  to  say,  that  a  substance  capable  of  thought  by  its 
nature    in   one    degree   or    instance,    is    by   its  nature  incapable 
of  it  in  any   other."*       But   I   see  not   the   least    absurdity   in 
this;  except  it  be   said,  that  it  necessarily   follows,  that  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  thought  or  sense  in  the  lowest  degree,  must  be 
essentially  capable  of  thought  or  sense  in  the  highest  degree.     I 
can  easily  conceive,  that  a  nature  may  be  supposed  capable  of  the 
former,  and  not  of  the  latter.     And  must  not  he  say  so  too,  since 
he  asserts  that  brutes  think,  and  yet  I  believe  will  hardly  affirm 
that  they  are  capable  as   well  as   men  of  geometrical  reasoning? 
There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  immatenal  souls,  which  have 
sensitive  perceptions,  and  are  capable  of  sensitive  happiness,  without 
ever  rising  beyond  this,  or  being  properly  capable  ormoral  agency. 
And  supposing  the  brutes  to  have  immaterial  sensitive  souls  which 
are  not  annihilated  at  death,  what  becomes  of  them  after  death, 
whether  they  are  made  use  of  to  animate  other  bodies,  or  what  is 
done  with  them,  we  cannot  tell.     Nor  is  our  not  being  able  to  assign 
any  use  for  them  so  much  as  a  presumption  that  they  answer  no 
end  at  all,  or  that  they  do  not  exist.     There  may  be  a  thousand 
ways  which  the  Lord  of  nature  may  have  of  disposing  of  them,  which 
we  know  nothing  of. 

It  appears  from  what  hath  been  offered,  that  there  is  a  real  foun- 
dation in  reason  for  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  need  to  resolve  it,  as  this  writer  seems  willing 
to  do,  into  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  his  own  observation, 
**  that  men  were  conscious  ever  since  there  race  existed,  that  there 
is  an  active  thinking  principle  in  their  composition. — ^That  there  are 
corporeal  natures,  we  have  sensitive  knowledge:  that  there  are  spiri- 
tual natures  distinct  from  all  these,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 
We  only  infer  that  there  are  such,  because  we  know  that  we 
think,  and  are  not  able  to  conceive  how  material  systems  can  think. "+ 
And  this  certainly  is  a  very  reasonable  inference,  as  reasonable  as  it 
is  to  infer  a  material  substance  from  the  affections  and  properties  of 
matter. 

But  though  it  is  agreeable  to  reason  to  believe,  that  the  human 
soul  is  immaterial  and  immortal,  this  doth  not  imply,  as  his  lord- 
ship is  pleased  to  insinuate,  that  *'  it  is  immortal  by  the  necessity  of 
its  nature,  as  God  is  self-existent  by  the  necessity  of  his.":t^  Nor  is 
it  so  understood  by  those  who  maintain  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  What  they  intend  by  it  is  only  this :  That  God 
made  the  soul  originally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  fitted  and  designed 
for  an  immortal  duration ;  not  naturally  liable,  as  the  body  is,  to 
corruption  and  dissolution  ;  but  not,  as  if  it  were  rendered  so  neces- 
sarily existent  as  to  be  independent  of  God  himself.  Still  it  is  in 
his  power  to  annihilate  it,  it  he  seeth  fit  to  put  an  end  to  its  exis- 
tence, though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  will  ever  do  so  :  for 
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since  it  was  fitted  for  immortality  by  his  own  original  constitution, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  his  will^  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue in  immortal  being,  though  still  in  a  dependence  on  the  power 
and  will  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  our  author  hath  acknowledged 
several  things  which  furnish  a  very  reasonable  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     One  is,  the  universal 
prevalence  of  that  doctrine  from  the  oldest   antiquity.     For    this 
seems  to  show,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind ;  or  at  least  that  it  was  derived  from  a  primitive  uni- 
versal tradition  received  from  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race, 
and  which  was  originally  owing  to  divine  revelation.     Both  these 
may  probably  have  contributed  to  the  general  spreading  of  this 
notion.     This  writer,  according  to  his  custom,  varies  on  this  head  ; 
for,  after  having  expressly  asserted,  that  this  doctrine  was  inculcated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  it  began  to  be  taught  long  before  we 
have  any  light  into  antiquity,"^  he  pretends  to  assign  the  original  of 
it,  and  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  Egypt,  and  that  it  came  from 
thence  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  brought  by  Orpheus,  and 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans. +     But  we  find  it  was  equally  re- 
ceived among  the  most  barbarous  aS  among  the  most  polite  nations. 
The  ancient  Indians,  Scythians,   Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  as  well 
as  Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  that 
men  should  live  in  another  state  after  death.     UTiere  were  scarce  any 
among  the  Americans,  when  the  Europeans  fii-st  arrived  there,  who 
doubted  of  it.     It  has  been  almost  as  generally  believed  as  the  exis- 
tence of  God  ;  so  that  it  may  well  pass  for  a  common  notion. 

Another  thine  taken  notice  of  by  this  writer,  and  to  which  ho 
partly  ascribes  tne  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  is  what  he  calls 
the  powerful  desire  of  continuing  to  exist,  lie  observes,  that  this 
desire  was  so  strong,  that ''  the  multitude  in  the  pagan  world  were 
ready  to  embrace  the  hope  of  immortality,  though  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  fear  of  damnation.''^  This  strong  desire  of  future 
existence  appears  by  his  own  account  to  be  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  And  would  the  author  of  our  beings  have  so  constituted  us, 
if  the  object  of  this  desire  was  vain,  and  if  there  were  no  future  ex- 
istence to  expect  ?  Is  not  this  powerful  desire  or  expectation  of 
immortality,  which  is  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  an  argument 
that  he  that  made  us,  formed  and  designed  us,  not  merely  for  this 
present  state  and  transitory  life,  but  for  a  future  state  of  existence  ? 
Lord  Bolingbroke  further  observes,  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
spreading  of  this  doctrine  was  its  being  encouraged  by  the  politi- 
cians and  legislators,  as  well  as  philosophers,  on  the  account  of  its 
great  usefulness  to  mankind,  and  because  they  looked  upon  it  to  be 
necessary  to  enforce  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature.§  Now  the 
great  usefulness  and  necessity  of  this  doctrine  is  no  small  argument 
of  its  truth.  For  if  men  are  so  framed,  that  they  cannot  be  properly 
governed  without  the  hopes  or  feai-s  of  a  future  state ;  if  these  are 
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necessary  to  preserve  order  and  good  government  in  the  world,  to 
allure  and  engage  men  to  virtue,  and  deter  them  from  vice  and 
wickedness;  this  shows  that  the  author  of  their  beings  designed 
them  for  immortality,  and  a  future  state,  and  that  consequently  such 
a  state  there  really  is ;  except  it  be  said,  that  he  formed  our  natures 
80  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  govern  us  by  a  lie,  and  by  false  motives, 
and  imaginary  hopes  and  fears. 

It  sufficiently  appears  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  that 
our  author,  by  denying  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  nath  done  what  he  could  to  take  away  the 
force  of  the  natural  argument  for  a  future  state  of  existence  and 
retributions  after  this  life  is  at  an  end.  It  remains  that  we  take 
notice  of  what  he  hath  offered  to  destroy  the  moral  arguments 
usually  brought  for  it  from  the  supposed  unequal  distributions  of 
this  present  state.  He  sets  himseli  at  great  length  to  prove,  that 
the  supposition  is  absolutely  false  and  groundless ;  that  it  is  highly 
injurious  to  God ;  and  tendeth  to  cast  the  most  blasphemous  reflec- 
tions upon  his  providence.  In  the  management  of  this  argument, 
he  hath  broke  out  into  the  most  opprobrious  invectives  agamst  the 
Christian  divines  and  philosophers,  whom  he  abuses  and  traduces 
without  the  least  regard  to  decency.  He  frequently  charges  them 
as  in  a  confederacy  with  the  atheists;  ana  represents  them  as 
''  complaining  of  the  uniform  conduct  of  that  providence  of  God 
which  is  over  all  his  works,  and  censuring  their  Creator  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  which  he  has  made  and  preserves. — That 
they  have  done  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  all  the  atheists,  from 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  have  said  :  That  they  have  pushed  their 
arguments  on  this  subject  so  far,  that  the  whole  tnbe  of  these 
wnters,  like  WoUaston  and  Clarke,  do  in  effect  renounce  God,  as 
much  as  the  rankest  of  the  atheistical  tribe  :*'  And  he  undertakes 
to  prove  this,  to  their  shame  to  be  true.*  That  "  the  heathen  deists 
defended  the  divine  providence  against  the  atheists  who  attacked 
it,  and  recommended  a  cheerful  resignation  to  all  the  dispensations 
of  it;  whereas  Christian  divines  have  made  a  common  cause  with 
the  atheists,  to  attack  providence,  and  to  murmur  against  the  neces- 
sary submission  that  they  pay."t  That  "  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers, far  from  defending  the  providence  of  God,  have  joined  in  the 
clamour  against  it."  That  *'  they  have  brought  the  self-existent 
Being  to  tne  bar  of  humanity, — and  he  has  oeen  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned,  like  the  governor  of  a  province^  or  any  other  inferior 
magistrate.''^: 

Accordingly  he  sets  up  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  "goodness  and 
righteousness  of  divine  providence  in  the  present  constitution  of 
thmgs,  and  with  great  solemnity  undertakes  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Goaagainst  atheists  and divines.V  He  affirms, that, " notwithstandf- 
ing  the  human  race  is  exposed  to  various  evils,  there  is  no  ground 
for  complaint,  but  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness. "§  That  '*  if 
we  are  subject  to  many  evils,  physical  and  moral,   we  can  show 
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much  more  good  of  both  kinds,  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
or  put  it  into  our  power  to  procure  ourselves." — ^That  the  means  to 
soften  or  prevent  evils,  the  chief  of  which  he  reckons  to  be  hope, 
are  '*  so  many  instances  of  the  positive  goodness  of  God  :"*  that 
"  neither  the  goodness  or  justice  of  God  require  that  we  should  be 
better,  nor  happier  than  we  are  ;"t  that  man  "  enjoys  numberless 
benefits  by  the  fitness  of  his  nature  to  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
unasked,  unmerited,  freely  bestowed  ."J  He  asserts,  in  opposition  to 
atheistsanddivinesythat  ^'the  general  state  of  mankind  in  the  present 
scheme  of  providence  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  happy: — and  that 
there  is  in  this  world  so  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  general 
state  of  mankind  is  so  happy  in  it,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
exaggerated  descriptions  that  have  been  made  of  human  misery  ;"§ 
that  '•  God  has  made  us  happy,  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to 
make  ourselves  happier,  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason,  which  leads  us 
to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  and  to  all  the  duties  of  society  ;"|| 
that  **  good  men  are  often  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy,  has,  he 
says,  *'been  a  subject  of  invective  rather  than  argument,  to  Epicurus, 
Cotta,  and  others  among  the  ancients,  and  to  eminent  divines  among 
the  modems."1f  And  he  particularly  examines  the  instances  pro- 
duced by  Cotta  in  Cicero  against  the  providence  of  God,  and  shows 
what  Balbus  might  have  answered.**  He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr. 
Clarke  for  saying,  that  *'  it  is  certain,  from  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  that  there  must  be  such  a  future  state  of  existence,  as  that,  by 
an  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  all  the  present 
disorders  and  inequalities  may  be  set  right,  and  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  providence  may  appear  at  its  consummation  to  be  a  design 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness."  See  Clarke's 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  prop.  IV.  For  this  he 
calls  him  audacious  and  vain  sophist ;  and  that  '^  according  to  these 
men,  it  appears  actually  unworthy  of  them  at  present."ff  And  in 
opposition,  as  he  pretends,  to  divmes,  he  shows  the  general  tendency 
of  virtue  to  promote  happiness,  and  of  vice  to  produce  misery.  Jj 

These  things  he  enlarges  upon  in  several  of  his  Fragments  and 
Essays  in  the  fifth  volume  of  nis  works.  See  particularly  the  forty- 
third,  forty-fourth,  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty-first,  fifty- 
second,  fifty-third,  and  fifty-fourth  of  those  Fragments. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  make  some  observations ;  and  a  few 
will  be  sufiicient. 

And  1.  My  first  reflection  is  this:  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  no 
just  pretensions  to  value  himself  upon  being  an  advocate  for  the 
goodness  and  righteousness  of  divine  providence,  nor  could  properly 
attempt  to  vindicate  it,  in  consistency  with  his  scheme.  He  had 
taken  pains  to  show,  that  moral  attributes  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
God  as  distinguished  from  his  physical  attributes ;  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice  and  goodness  in  God,  according  to  our  ideas 
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of  theniy  nor  can  we  form  any  judgment  concerning  them;  and  that 
there  are  many  phenomena  m  the  present  course  of  things,  which 
are  absolutely  repugnant  to  those  moral  attributes.     But  in  that 
part  of  his  book  where  he  undertakes  to  justify  the  providence  of 
God  in  this  present  state,  he  not  only  supposes  justice  and  goodness 
in  God,  but  that  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
dispensations,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  agreeable  ta 
our  ideas  of  those  attributes.     Another  consideration  which  shows 
his  great  inconsistency  is,  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  sets  up  as 
an  advocate  for  the  goodness  and  justice  of  providence  in  this  pre- 
sent state,  he  yet  will  not  allow  that  providence  considers   mea 
individually  at  all,  though  he  himself  owns  that  justice  has  neces- 
sarily a  respect  to  individuals.     I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  my 
last  letter,  that  he  asserts,  that '' justice  requires  most  certainly  that 
rewards  and  punishments  should  be  measured 'out  in  every  particular 
case  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individuaL*** 
With  what  consistency  then  can  he  undertake  to  demonstrate  the 
justice  of  providence  in  this  present  state,  when  he  makes  k  essen- 
tial to  justice,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  cases  and  circum- 
stances of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms,  that  providence  in  this  pre- 
sent state  hath  no  regard  to  individuals?     And  he  seems  to  make 
its  not  extending  to  individuals  here,  an  argument  that  it  shall  not 
extend  to  them  m  a  future  state ;  for  he  mentions  it  as  an  absurdity 
in  the  Christian  system,  that  '*  the  proceedings  of  the  future  state 
will  be  the  very  reverse  of  the  present;  for  that  then  every  individual 
human  creature  is  to  be  tried,  whereas  here  they  are  considered  only 
collectively ;  that  the  most  secret  actions,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of 
the  heart,  will  be  laid  open,   and  sentence  will    be  pronounced 
accordingly  ;"t  where  he  seems  to  argue,  that  because  iudividuaia 
are  not  called  to  an  account,  or  rewarded  and  punished  here,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  merits  or  demerits,  therefore  they  shall  not  be 
so  hereafter  ;  whereas  the  argument  seems  to  hold  strongly  the  other 
way,  supposing  the  justice  of  divine  providence ;  that  since  justice 
necessarily  requires  that  a  regard  should  be  had  to  men's  particular 
actions,  cases,  and  circumstances,  and  since  there  is  not  an  exact 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  individuals  in  this  pre- 
sent  state,   according   to   the  personal  merit  or  demerit  of  each 
individual,  therefore  there  shall  be  a  future  state,  in  which  this  shall 
be  done,  and  the  righteousness  of  providence  shall  be  fully  mani- 
fested and  vindicated.     And  it  cannot  but  appear  a  little  extraordi- 
nary, that  this  author  should  make  such  a  mighty  parade  of  his  zeal 
for  vindicatiHg  the  justice  of  divine  providence,  when  according  to 
his  scheme  the  justice  of  providence  cannot  consistently  be  said  to 
be  exercised  or  displayed,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

Sndly.  It  is  proper  farther  to  observe,  that  what  Lord  Bolingbroke 
hath  offered  with  so  much  pomp  for  vindicating  the  proceedmgs  of 
divine  providence  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  hath  nothing 
in  it  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which  had  not  been  said  as  well,  or 
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better,  by  Christian  divines  and  philosophers  before  him.  They 
have  frequently  shown,  that  this  present  world  is  full  of  the  effects 
and  instances  of  the  divine  goodness :  that  many  of  those  that  are 
called  natural  evils  are  the  effects  of  wise  general  laws,  which  are 
best  upon  the  whole :  that  the  evils  of  this  life  are,  for  the  most 
part,  tolerable,  and  overbahtnced  by  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  us, 
which,  ordhiarily  speaking,  are  much  superior  to  those  evils :  that  in 
the  present  constitution,  virtue  has  a  manifest  tendency,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  to  produce  happiness,  and  vice  misery ;  and 
that  this  constitution  is  the  effect  of  a  wise  and  good  providence ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  great  Author  and 
Governor  of  the  world  approves  the  one,  and  disapproves  the  other : 
80  that  it  may  be  justly  said  in  general,  that  good  and  virtuous  per- 
sons enjoy  more  true  satisfaction  and  happiness,  even  in  this  present 
life,  than  the  bad  and  vicious.  Divines  may  say  much  more  on  this 
head  than  this  author  could  consistently  do.  They  maintain  a  pro- 
vidence which  extends  even  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race ; 
that  good  men  may  consider  themselves  as  continually  under  God's 
wise  and  fatherly  care  and  inspection ;  that  they  may  regard  the 
good  things  they  enjoy  as  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  the  properest  consolations  and  supports  under  all  the 
evils  of  this  present  life,  being  persuaded  that  God,  who  knoweth 
their  circumstances,  will  overrule  all  these  things  for  their  benefit ; 
and  that  they  are  part  of  the  discipline  appointed  to  prepare  them 
for  a  better  state ;  the  prospects  of  which  diffuse  joy  and  comfort 
through  all  the  gloomy  scenes  of  adversity  they  may  here  meet  with. 
But  in  his  scheme  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  that  tranquillity 
of  mind,  of  which  he  speaks  in  such  high  terms,  as  the  inseparable 
companion  of  virtue,  and  for  that  hope,  which,  he  says,  gives  a  reUsh 
to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off  the  bitter  relish  from  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  life.  If  providence  doth  not  concern  itself  about  indi- 
viduals, the  good  man  hath  no  effectual  support  under  his  calamities. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  our  author  himself,  in  vindi- 
cating the  justice  and  goodness  of  providence  in  this  present  state, 
is  Sometimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  particu- 
lar providence.  Some  of  the  answers  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Balbus,  as  what  he  might  have  opposed  to  Cotta's  harangue  against 
providence,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  of  a  providence  which  hath 
a  regard  to  the  cases  and  circumstances  of  individuals.*  And  with 
regard  to  public  calamities,  one  of  the  ways  he  takes  of  accounting 
for  them  is  this,  that  *'  they  may  be  considered  as  chastisements, 
when  there  are  any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in  them,  or  being 
spectators  of  them. — And  that  they  should  teach  mankind  to  adore 
and  fesir  that  providence,  which  governs  the  world  by  particular  as 
well  as  general  dispensations/'f 

A  thinl  reflection  is  this :  That  though  it  be  very  true  in  general, 
that,  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  virtue  hath  a  manifest 
tendency  to  promote  our  happiness,  and  vice  to  produce  misery,  yet 
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it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  often  happeneih  in  particular  cases,  that 
as  to  the  outward  dispensations  of  providence,  there  is  not  a  constant 
and  remarkable  difference  made  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  here  on  earth :  That  persons  of  eminent  virtue  have  fre- 
quently been  overwhelmed  with  evils  and  calamities  of  various  kinds, 
and  have  perished  under  them,  without  any  recompense  of  that 
virtue,  if  there  be  no  future  state;  and  that  wicked  men  have  often 
been  remarkably  prosperous,  and  have  met  with  great  success  in 
their  undertakings,  and  have  continued  prosperous  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  These  things  have  been  observed  in  all  ages.  And  ac- 
cordingly he  expressly  owns,  that "  the  ancient  theists  were  per- 
suaded, that  nothing  less  than  the  existence  of  all  mankind  in  a 
future  state,  and  a  more  exact  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, could  excuse  the  assumed,  irregular,  and  unjust  proceedings 
of  providence  in  this  life,  on  which  atheists  founded  their  objec- 
tions.'** He  frequently  intimates,  that  this  was  one  great  reason  of 
the  philosophers  assuming  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; though  sometimes  he  seems  to  contradict  this,  and  to  say, 
that  the  heathens  did  not  take  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state  m 
order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  divine  providence.+  But  witliout 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  this  writer  to  himself,  which  it  is  often 
impossible  to  do,  we  may  proceed  upon  it  as  a  certain  thing,  that 
it  hath  been  generally  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  that  good  men  have 
been  often  in  a  very  calamitous  condition  in  this  present  state,  and  bad 
men  in  very  prosperous  circumstances.  It  is  true,  that,  as  our 
author  observes,  we  may  be  deceived,  and  think  those  to  be  good 
men  who  are  not  so  ;  but  in  many  cases  we  may  certainly  pronounce, 
that  those  who  by  their  actions  plainly  show  themselves  to  be  bad 
men,  the  unjust,  the  fraudulent,  the  cruel,  and  oppressive,  prosper 
and  flourish,  whilst  men,  whom  it  were  the  height  of  uncharitable- 
ness  not  to  suppose  persons  of  great  goodness,  integrity,  and  gene- 
rous honesty,  suffer  even  by  their  veiy  virtues,  and  are  exposed  to 
grievous  oppressions  and  reproach,  without  any  redress  from  human 
judicatories.  It  is  his  own  observation,  that  **  there  is  room  for 
much  contingency  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  under  the 
government  of  a  general  providence,  and  that  amidst  these  contin- 
gencies, happiness,  outward  happiness  at  least,  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  wicked,  and  outward  unhappiness  to  the  lot  of  good  men.'^:{: 

Mr.  Hume  has  represented  this  matter  with  spirit  and  elegance 
in  the  twenty-first  oi  his  moral  and  political  Essays  ;  where  he  ob- 
serves, that  *'  though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  uest  choice  where 
it  can  be  attained,  yet  such  is  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  human 
affairs,  that  no  perfect  economy,  or  regular  distribution  of  happiness 
or  misery,  is  in  this  life  ever  to  be  expected.  Not  only  are  the 
sqods  of  fortune,  and  endowments  of  the  body,  unequally  distributed 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  but  the  most  worthy  cha- 
racter, by  the  very  economy  of  the  passions,  doth  not  always  enjoy 
the  highest  felicity.     Though  all  vice  is  pernicious,  the  disturbance 
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CM'  pain  is  not  measured  out  by  nature  with  exact  propoilion  to  the 
degrees  of  vice ;  nor  is  the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting; 
from  external  accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy  and 
melancholy  temper  may  be  found  in  very  worthy  characters  that 
have  a  great  sense  of  honour  and  integrity  ;  and  }^et  this  alone  may 
embitter  life,  and  render  a  person  completely  miserable.  On  the 
other  handy  a  selfish  villain  may  possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of 
temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  heart,  \n  liich  will  compensate  the  uneasi- 
ness and  remorse  arismg  from  all  the  other  vices.  If  a  man  be 
liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may  often  happen,  that  a  good 
quality  which  he  possesses  along  with  it,  will  render  him  more  mise- 
rable, than  if  he  were  completely  vicious.  A  sense  of  shame  in  an 
imperfect  character  is  certainly  a  virtue,  but  produces  great  uneasi- 
ness and  remorse,  from  which  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free."* 

Though  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  Mr.  Hume's  authority,  yet  I  be- 
lieve this  representation  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  agreeable  to 
observation  and  experience.  And  if  it  be  so,  what  can  be  more 
natural  or  reasonable,  than  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  state,  where 
the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  punishments  of  vice,  shall  be  more  equally 
and  regularly  proportioned  than  they  can  ordinarily  be  in  this  pre- 
sent state  ? 

It  is  hard  to  produce  an  instance  of  grosser  calumny  and  abuse 
than  our  author  is  guilty  of,  when  he  advanceth  it  as  a  general 
charge  against  the  Christian  divines,  that  '*  they  have  made  a  com- 
mon cause  with  atheists  to  attack  providence,  and  to  murmur  against 
the  necessary  submission  that  they  pay.*'  And  he  gives  it  as  the 
character  of  the  Christian,  that "  he  goes  murmuring  and  complain- 
ing through  this  life  against  the  justice  of  God,  and  therefore  de- 
serves little  to  taste  of  his  goodness  in  a  future  state."+  But  this 
is  strangely  misrepresented.  The  Christian,  instructed  by  the  holy 
Scriptures,  believes,  that  God  is  perfectly  just  and  righteous  in  all 
his  ways :  He  is  taught  to  regard  all  the  good  things  he  enjoys  as 
flowing  from  God's  paternal  benignity  ;  all  the  evils  and  afflictions 
he  endures,  as  ordered  and  governed  for  the  most  wise  and  righteous 
ends.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  divine  dispensations  at  present, 
which  he  cannot  well  account  for,  or  reconcile,  he  is  far  from  accu- 
sing God,  or  entertaining  a  hard  thought  of  his  iustice  or  goodness. 
He  believes,  that  these  things  are  all  wisely  ordered,  or  permitted ; 
that  they  are  what  may  be  expected  in  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline, 
and  make  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  divine  providence,  which  will  ap- 
pear, when  the  whole  comes  to  be  viewed  in  its  proper  connection 
and  harmony,  to  have  been  ordered  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness.  This  present  state  only  makes  a  part 
of  the  glorious  plan ;  and  they  are  the  persons  that  defame  and  mis- 

*  Hume's  moral  and  political  Essays,  p.  244,  245. 
t  Works,  \ol.  V.  p.  486.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  misrepresentation  and  almce, 
that  be  thinks  fit  lo  charce  Chriiitians  with  assuming,  that  happiness  conaists  princi- 
pally in  health,  and  the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  with  pretending  **  to  keep  au  account 
with  God,  and  to  barter  ko  much  virtue,  and  so  many  acts  of  devotion,  against  so  many 
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represent  providence,  who  are  for  separating  and  disjointing  the 
admirable  scheme.  What  a  strange  perversion  is  it  to  represent  the 
hope  and  expectation  which  Christians  entertain  of  a  future  state, 
as  arguing  a  bad  temper  of  mind,  and  tending  to  render  them  un- 
worthy to  taste  of  the  divine  goodness  hereafter !  As  if  it  were  a 
fault  and  a  vice  to  aspire  to  a  state  where  our  nature  shall  be  raised 
to  the  perfection  of  holiness  and  virtue,  where  true  piety  shall  re- 
ceive its  proper  and  full  reward,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions shall  be  most  illustriously  displayed. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  tnose  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments^ they  will  come  more  properly  to  be  considered,  when  I  come 
to  examine  the  objections  he  hath  advanced  against  the  accounts 
that  are  given  of  them  in  the  gospel. 

The  only  thing  farther  which  I  shall  at  present  take  notice  of  is, 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  that  maxim,  that  Whatsoever  tSy  is  risht. 
He  insinuates  as  if  Christian  divines  were  not  for  acknowledging^ 
that  whatsoever  God  does  is  right ;  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  a 
most  certain  and  important  principle ;  and  that  upon  this  principle 
we  ought  to  rest  satisfied,  that  what  is  done  in  this  present  state  is 
right,  without  looking  forward  to  a  future  state,  or  taking  it  into  the 
account  at  all. 

For  the  explaining  the  principle  our  author  mentions,  Whatsoever 
is,  is  right,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  every 
particular  incident  considered  independently,  and  as  confined  to  the 

{>resent  moment,  without  any  dependence  on  what  went  before,  or 
bllows  after.  The  maxim  would  not  be  tiue  or  just  taken  in  this 
view.  The  meaning  therefore  must  be,  that  whatever  is,  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  universal  scheme  of  providence,  and  taken  in  its 
proper  harmony  and  connexion  with  the  past  and  future,  as  well  as 
with  the  present  appointed  course  of  tnings,  is  rightly  and  fitly 
ordered.  Thus,  e.  g.  suppose  a  good  man  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery  and  distress,  and  conflicting  with  the  sorest  evils  and  cala- 
mities, it  is  fit  he  should  be  so,  because,  considering  that  event  in  its 
connexion,  and  taking  in  the  past  and  future,  it  is  permitted  or  ap- 
pointed for  wise  reasons,  and  is  therefore  best  upon  the  whole  ;  but 
considered  independently,  and  as  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  provi- 
dence, or  as  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  that  scheme,  it  is  not 
in  itself  the  best  nor  fittest.  This  maxim,  therefore,  which  this 
writer  makes  use  of  with  a  view  to  set  aside  a  future  state,  is,  if 
understood  in  that  sense  in  which  alone  it  is  true,  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  even  leadeth  us  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  it.  If  we  believe  that  God  always  does  that 
which  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  yet  meet  with  some  things  which  we 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom,  righteous- 
ness, and  goodness,  our  persuasion,  that  he  always  does  that  which 
is  right,  will  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  appear- 
ances ;  and  if  a  probable  hypothesis  offers  for  reconciling  them,  it 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  tne  veneration  we  owe  to  the  Deity  to 
embrace  that  hypothesis ;  especially  if  it  be  not  arbitrary,  but  hath 
a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  such  is  the  hypothesis 
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of  a  future  state  of  retributions.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  thinking  principle  in  man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  quite 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  which  shall  not  be  dissolved  with  it; 
and  there  are  many  things  that  seem  to  show,  he  was  not  designed 
merely  for  this  present  transitoiy  life  on  earth.  The  strong  desire 
of  immortality,  so  natural  to  the  human  mind  ;  the  vast  capacities 
and  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  capable  of  making  an  immortal  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  compared  with  the  small 
advances  we  have  an  opportunity  of  making  in  this  present  state ; 
our  being  formed  moral  agents,  accountable  creatures,  which  seems 
plainly  to  show,  that  it  was  designed  by  the  Author  of  our  beings, 
and  who  hath  oriven  us  a  law  for  the  rule  of  our  dutv,  that  we  should 
be  hereafter  called  to  an  account  for  our  conduct ;  of  which  we  have 
some  forebodings  in  the  judgment  our  own  consciences  naturally 
pass  upon  our  actions ;  these,  and  other  things  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, seem  to  show,  that  man  was  not  designed  merely  for  this 
present  state.  And  since  there  are  several  reasons  which  lead  us 
to  look  upon  a  future  state  of  existence  as  probable,  it  is  a  most 
natural  thought,  that  then  the  seeming  inequalities  of  this  present 
state  will  be  rectified ;  and  that  the  consideration  of  that  state  is  to 
be  taken  in^  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  God's  providential 
dispensations.  And  if  with  all  this  there  be  an  express  revelation 
from  God,  assuring  us  of  a  future  state,  the  evidence  is  complete, 
and  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  draw  an  argument  from 
that  state  to  solve  present  contrary  appearances. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI. 


Observations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Account  of  the  Law  of  Nature He  asserts  it 

to  be  so  plain  and  obvious  to  the  meanest  Understanding,  tbat  Men  cannot  be  mis- 
taken about  it. — The  contrary  shown  from  his  own  Acknowledgment. — tie  makes 
Self- Love  the  only  original  Spring  from  which  our  moral  Duties  and  Affections 
flow ;  yet  supposes  universal  Benevolence  to  be  the  fundamental  Law  of  our  Nature. 
He  declares  that  we  are  obliged  by  the  Law  of  Nature  to  place  our  Hope  and  Trust 
in  God,  and  address  ourselves  to  him. — This  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Prin- 
ciples he  had  advanced. — He  asserts  Polygamy  to  be  founded  in  the  Law  of  Nature. 
— He  will  not  allow,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  natural  Shame  or  Modesty. — The 
Account  he  gives  of  the  Sanctions  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  considered. — He  admits 
no  Sanctions  of  that  Law  with  respect  to  Individuals. — The  ill  Consequences  of  his 

•    Scheme  to  the  Interests  of  Morality  and  Virtue,  represented. 


of  the  main  principles  of  what  is  usually  called  natural  religion.     I 
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shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account  he  hath  given  of  the  law 
of  nature,  considered  as  a  rule  of  duty.     He  frequently  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  clearness,  the  sufficiency,  and  perfection  of 
that  law.     He  represents  it  as  the  only  standing  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God  to  mankind,  and  which  renders  every  other  revelation 
needless.     Very  learned  and  able  men  have  treated  of  the*  law  of 
nature ;  but  our  author  seems  not  at  all  satisfied  with   what  they 
have  written  on  that  subject.     He  says,  *'  they  have  been  more  in- 
tent to  show  their  learning  and  acuteness,  than  to  set  their  subject 
in  a  clear  and  sufficient  light : — That,  instead  of  setting  up  a  light 
sufficient  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they  go  about  with  a  small 
taper,  and,  whilst  they  illuminate  one  comer,  darken  the  rest: — 
That  they  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world,  some- 
times by  citations  little  to  the  purpose,  or  of  little  authority ;  some- 
times by  a  great  apparatus  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  by  dint  of 
explanation. — Read   Selden  and  Grotius,  read  Cumberland,   read 
Puffendorf,  if  you  have  leisure  or  patience  for  it. — ^There  are  many 
curious  researches,  no  doubt,  and  many  excellent  observations  in 
these  writers ;  but  they  seem  to  be  great  writers  on  this  subject,  by 
much  the  same  right  as  he  mi^ht  be  called  a  great  traveller  who 
should  go  from  London  to  Pans  by  the  Cape  of  Good  HopeJ'*     I 
think  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  more  contemptible  idea  of  any 
writers,  than  he  hath  here  done  of  these  great  men.     It  is  to  he 
supposed  therefore,  that  he  proposes  to  lead  men  a  more  clear  and 
direct  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature ;  especially  since 
he  hath  declared,  that  '*  all  that  can  be  said  to  any  real  or  useful 
purpose  concerning  that  law,  is  extremely  plain."t 

Besides  occasional  passages  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  law 
of  nature,  this  is  the  principal  subject  of  several  of  the  Fragments 
and  Essays  of  which  his  fifth  volume  consists,  particularly  of  the  third, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  twenty-second,  of  these  Fragments  and  £ssays.  But  all  these 
together  are  far  from  making  up  any  thing  that  can  with  the  least 
propriety  be  called  a.  treatise  on  the  law  of  nature ;  and,  as  his 
Lordship  generally  seems  to  think  himself  above  treating  things  in 
a  methodical  way,  we  are  left  to  collect  his  sentiments  by  comparing 
several  parts  of  his  works  together,, and  forming  a  judgment  as  weU 
as  we  can.  He  has  neither  distinctly  explained  the  principles  of  that 
law,  nor  pursued  those  principles  to  their  regular  consequences,  nor 
formed  any  deductions  from  them  that  can  be  of  great  use  for  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  mankind. 

As  to  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  he  tells  us,  that  **  the  law  of 
nature  is  the  law  of  reason.  A  right  use  of  that  faculty  which  God 
hath  given  us,  collects  that  law  from  the  nature  of  thmgs,  as  they 
stand  in  the  system  which  he  has  constituted.":^  Or,  as  he  else- 
where expresseth  it,  "  It  is  a  law  which  God  has  ^ven  to  all  his 
human  creatures,  enacted  in  the  constitution  of  their  natures,  and 
discernible  by  the  use  of  the  faculties  he  has  given  them."§     He 
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calls  it,  '*  the  revelation  God  has  made  of  his  will  by  his  works. 
And  what  is  the  will  of  God/'  saith  he,  ^^is  a  question  easily  an- 
swered. To  answer  this,  we  need  go  no  higher  than  the  moral  obli- 
gations that  arise  in  our  own  system,  and  of  which  we  have  very 
adequate  ideas.  The  nature  of  the  human  system  is  independent 
on  man,  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  derive  the  rules  of  his  conduct 
from  it  By  employing  our  reason  to  collect  the  will  of  God  from 
the  fund  of  our  nature  physical  and  moral,  and  by  contemplating 
frtquently  and  seriously  the  laws  that  are  plainly  and  necessarily 
deducible  from  them,  we  may  acquire  not  only  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  those  laws,  but  a  general,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  habitual 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleased  to  exercise  his 
supreme  power  in  this  system,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concern.'** 

This  law  he  represents  as  absolutely  certain,  and  obvious  to  all 
mankind.  /*  Natural  revelation  (for  so,'  salth  he,  "  I  will  call  it) 
produces  knowledge,  a  series  of  intuitive  knowledge  from  the  first 
principles  to  the  last  conclusions.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the 
first  principles ;  and  reason,  t.  e.  a  real  divine  illumination,  leads  us 
from  one  necessary  truth  to  another,  through  the  whole  course  of 
these  demonstrations. — In  all  these  cases  we  know,  we  do  not  be- 
Iieve."t  He  asserts,  that  "  we  more  certainly  know  the  will  of  God 
in  this  way  than  we  can  know  it  in  any  other."i  "And  that  the 
tables  of  the  natural  law  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God,  and  are 
obvious  to  the  sight  of  all  men,  so  obvious  that  no  man  who  is  able 
to  read  the  plainest  characters  can  mistake  them."§  And  accord- 
ingly he  declares,  that  "the  will  of  God,  signified  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  revealed  by  his  works,  is  a  revelation  that  admits  of  no 
doubt,  and  shows  the  road  to  happiness  to  all  mankind. "||  I  shall 
only  mention  one  passage  more,  among  many  that  might  be  pro- 
duced to  the  same  purpose.  Having  asserted,  that  "  natural  religion 
is  the  original  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himself,  and  of  his 
will,  to  all  mankind  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  in  the  order 
of  his  providence ;  he  observes,  that  human  reason  is  able  to  discover 
in  the  original  revelation  every  conceivable  duty  that  we  owe  to  God 
as  our  Creator,  and  to  man  as  our  fellow  creature  :  that  this  system 
of  duty  is  fully  proportioned  by  infinite  wisdom  to  the  human  state, 
and  the  end  of  its  human  happiness. — Natural  religion  therefore  is 
relatively  perfect ;  it  is  immutable ;  as  long  as  God  and  man  con- 
tinue to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  stand  in  me  same  relations  to  one 
another."  He  adds,  '^  if  it  does  not  follow  necessarily  from  this, 
sure  I  am  that  it  follows  probably,  that  God  has  made  no  other  reve- 
lation of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  mankind.^F  This  is  evidently  the 
main  point  our  author  had  in  view,  in  extolling  so  mightily  as  he 
has  done  the  absolute  perfection,  certainty,  and  clearness  of  Uie  law 
of  nature. 

From  the  several  passages  which  have  been  produced,  it  appears^ 
that  by  the  law  of  nature  he  understands  what  we  may  collect  by 

•  Works,  vol.  ▼.  p.  100.  154. 178.  196, 1271.     t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  )r76.    i  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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our  i-eason,  concerning  the  will  of  God  and  our  duty,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  his  works,  but  especially  from  the  constitution  of  the 
human  system,  or,  as  he  expresseth  it,  from  the  fund  of  our  nature, 
physical  and  moral.  Let  us  therefore  enquire  what  account  he  gives 
of  the  human  system.  He  observes,  that  ^*  man  has  two  principles 
of  determination,  affections  and  passions,  excited  by  apparent  good, 
and  reason,  which  is  a  sluggard,  and  cannot  be  so  excited.  Reason 
must  be  willed  into  action  ;  and  as  this  can  rarely  happen,  when  the 
will  is  already  determined  by  affections  and  passions,  so  when  it 
does  happen,  a  sort  of  composition  generally  happens  between  the 
two  principles ;  and  if  the  affections  and  passions  cannot  govern  ab- 
solutely, they  obtain  more  indulgence  from  reason  than  they  deserve, 
or  than  she  would  show  them  if  she  were  entirely  free  from  their 
force,  and  free  from  their  conduct.'**  He  expressly  declares,  that 
"  the  appetites,  passions,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  pleasure,  will 
be  always  of  greater  force  to  determine  us  than  reason  ;"t  and  that 
"  amidst  the  contingencies  that  must  arise  from  the  constitution  of 
every  individual,  he  needs  not  go  about  to  prove  that  the  odds  will 
always  be  on  the  side  of  appetite ;  from  which  affections  arise,  as 
affections  grow  up  afterwards  into  passions,  which  reason  cannot 
always  subdue  in  the  strongest  minds,  and  by  which  she  is  perpe- 
tually subdued  in  the  weakest.''^  At  the  same  time  that  he  speaks 
in  such  strong  terms  of  the  great  power  and  prevalency  of  the  ap- 
petites and  passions,  he  will  not  allow  that  the  Creator  hath  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  natural 
sense  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  or  wrong.  He  treats  those  as  enthu- 
siasts in  ethics,  and  as  rendering  natural  religion  ridiculous,  who 
maintain,  that  there  is  "  a  moral  sense  or  instinct,  by  which  men 
distinguish  what  is  morally  good  from  what  is  morally  evil,  and  per- 
ceive an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  intellectual  sensation  accord- 
ingly. "§  "This,"  he  says,  "may  be  acquired  in  some  sort  by  long 
habit,  and  by  true  philosophical  devotion,  but  that  it  is  whimsiccd 
to  assume  it  to  be  natural.^'|| 

And  now  we  may  form  some  judgment,  how  far  our  author's  de- 
clarations concerning  the  absolute  clearness,  as  well  as  certainty,  of 
the  law  of  nature,  are  to  be  depended  on,  which  he  makes  with  a 
view  to  show  that  all  extraordinary  revelation  is  entirely  needless. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  the  law  of  nature  has  all  the  clearness,  all  the 
precision  that  God  can  give,  or  man  desire ;"  which  he  proves,  be- 
cause '^  the  nature  of  our  system,  as  far  as  the  morality  of  actions 
is  concerned,  is  sufficiently  known  to  us,  and  the  laws  of  our  nature 
consequently,  since  they  result  from  it.'^f  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  clearness  and  precision  he  here  attributes  to  the  law  of  nature  is 
supposed  by  him  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  obvious  to  all  mankmd. 
Aha  the  only  way  he  allows  to  any  of  the  human  race  for  knowing 
that  law  and  his  own  duty,  is  by  sending  him  for  information  con- 
cerning it  to  the  works  of  God,  and  especially  to  the  human  system, 
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and  the  laws  that  resalt  from  it.  And  is  this  so  easy  a  task  to 
every  man,  even  the  most  illiterate  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is,  as 
he  affirms, ''  intelligible  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  alike,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  meanest  understanding?"*  Is  every  man  well 
qualified  to  search  into  the  fund  of  his  nature  ^  physical  and  moral, 
and  to  form  his  conclusions  accordingly,  and  draw  up  a  system  of 
religion,  of  laws  and  rules  for  his  own  conduct  ?  How  can  he  con- 
sistently suppose,  that  the  human  system  is  sufficiently  known  to 
all,  when  according  to  him  some  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  and 
mankind  in  general,  have  been  mistaken  even  in  a  point  of  such 
importance  relating  to  it,  as  the  supposing  the  soul  to  be  a  distinct 
substance  from  the  body  ?  Besides  which,  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  system  takes  in  a  due  consideration  of  our  senses,  reason, 
appetites,  and  passions.  All  these  must  be  considered,  that  we  may 
know  wherein  consisteth  the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  our 
powers,  wliich  of  them  are  to  be  subordinate,  and  which  to  govern  ; 
what  are  the  just  limits  of  our  appetites  and  passions ;  how  fur  and 
in  what  instances  they  are  to  be  gratified,  and  how  far  restrained. 
And  is  every  particular  person,  if  left  to  himself,  able  by  the  mere 
force  of  his  own  reason  to  consider  and  compare  all  these,  and  from 
thence  to  make  the  proper  deductions,  and  acquire  vl  particular 
knowledge,  as  our  author  requires,  of  those  laws  that  are  deducible 
from  this  system  ? 

lie  has  another  remarkable  passage  to  the  same  purpose,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of.  *'  Whether  the  word  of 
God,"  saith  he,  "  be  his  word,  may  be,  and  hath  been  disputed  by 
theists  :  but  whether  the  works  of  God  be  his  works,  neither  has 
been  nor  can  be  disputed  by  any  such.  Natural  religion  therefore 
being  founded  on  human  nature,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  of  human  happiness,  which  are  imposed  by  the 
whole  system  of  it,  every  man  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  re- 
ceives it  on  his  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority  of  other 
men  known  or  unknown,  and  in  their  natural  state  as  fallible  as 
himself.  It  is  not  communicated  to  him  only  by  tradition  and  his- 
tory :  it  is  a  perpetual  standing  revelation,  always  made,  always 
making,  and  as  present  in  these  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam  to  all 
his  offspring. "t  Hero  every  man  is  directed,  in  formine  a  scheme 
of  the  law  of  nature  for  himself,  to  despise  all  other  autnority,  and 
rely  wholly  on  his  own.  It  is  even  mentioned  as  an  advantage,  that 
he  receives  it  on  his  own  authority,  i.  e.  that  he  has  no  other  proof 
or  authority  for  it,  but  the  deductions  he  himself  forms  by  his  own 
reason ;  though  that  reason  is,  as  this  writer  owns,  for  the  most  part 
influenced  and  overborne  by  the  appetites  and  passions.—  And  this 
is  cried  up  as  a  standing  revelation  to  all  the  sons  of  Adam.  But 
if  we  apply  this  magnificent  talk  concerning  the  divine  certainty 
and  clearness  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  what  our  author  plainly  in- 
tends by  it,  the  deductions  drawn  by  every  man  for  himself  concern- 
ing his  duty,  and  what  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  his  happiness* 
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the  fallacy  of  his  way  of  arguing  will  immediately  appear ;  for 
though  the  works  of  God  are  certainly  the  works  of  God,  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  the  human  nature  is  his  work,  it  doth  not  follow 
that  the  conclusions  formed  by  every  particular  person,  from  that 
nature,  and  from  the  works  of  God,  concerning  duty  and  moral  ob- 
ligation, are  to  be  certainly  depended  upon.  When  therefore  he 
asserts,  that  "  the  contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objects  of  such 
a  certainty,  as  the  author  of  nature  alone  can  communicate,"*  if 
the  design  be  to  signify,  that  the  judgment  every  man  forms  for 
himself  by  his  own  reason,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  as  he  ex- 
presseth  it,  concerning  the  law  of  nature,  hath  such  a  divine  cer- 
tainty in  it,  it  is  manifestly  false.  He  confounds  the  objective  cer- 
tainty of  the  law  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  with  the 
certamty  of  the  judgment  men  form  concerning  it ;  which  are  very 
different  things.  However  certain  the  law  of  nature  is  in  itself,  men 
may  greatly  mistake  and  misapprehend  it.  And  it  is  certain  in  fact 
that  they  do  stand  in  great  need  of  particular  instruction  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  a  right  knowledge  of  it.  And  surely  a  divine  in- 
struction concerning  it,  by  persons  extraordinarily  sent  and  com- 
missioned to  publish  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind, 
and  who  give  sufficient  proofs  of  their  divine  mission,  must  be  of 
the  highest  advantage. 

This  writer  himself,  though  he  so  often  extols  the  absolute  clear- 
ness, certainty,  and  perfection  of  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  the  judg- 
ment men  form  by  reason  concerning  it ;  yet  at  other  times  makes 
acknowledgments  which  quite  destroy  the  argument  he  would  draw 
from  it  against  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  extraordinary  revela- 
tion. He  had  affirmed  in  a  passage  cited  above,  that  "  natural 
revelation  (for  so,"  says  he,  **  I  will  call  it,)  produces  a  series  of 
intuitive  knowledge  from  the  first  principles  to  the  last  conclusions ;*' 
where  he  seems  to  make  both  tne  great  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  conclusions  that  are  drawn  from  it,  to  be  infallibly 
certain ;  and  yet  he  elsewhere  declares  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
general,  and  intimates  that  a  multitude  of  false  deductions  and  wrong 
applications  have  been  often  made  of  that  law.t  Among  several 
passages  to  this  purpose,  there  is  one  that  deserves  particular  notice. 
After  having  said,  that  "  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  know  any 
thing  more  than  God  has  showed  us  in  the  actual  constitution  of 
thin^,"  he  adds,  that  even  when  we  judge  of  them  thus,  and  make 
particular  applications  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  we  are  very 
liable  to  mistakes. — That  there  are  things  fit  and  unfit,  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  in  tlic  human  system,  and  discernible  by 
human  reason,  as  far  as  our  natural  imperfections  admit,  I  acknow- 
ledge most  readily.  But  fi;om  the  difficulty  we  have  to  judge,  and 
from  the  uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  multitude  of  cases  which 
lie  beyond  our  bounds,  I  would  demonstrate  the  folly  of  those  who 
affect  to  have  knowledge  beyond  them.  They  are  unable  on  many 
occasions  to  deduce  from  the  constitution  of  their  own  system^  and 
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the  laws  of  their  own  nature,  with  precision  and  certainty,  what 
these  require  of  them ;  and  what  is  right  or  wrono^,  just  or  unjust, 
for  them  to  do."*  To  this  may  be  added  the  acknowledgment  he 
hath  made,  that  '*  the  law  of  nature  is  hid  from  our  sight  by  all  the 
variegated  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  customs.  Some  gleams  of  true 
light  may  be  seen  through  them ;  but  they  render  it  a  dubious  light, 
and  it  can  be  no  better  to  those  who  have  the  keenest  si2:ht,  till 
those  interpositions  are  removed. "f  So  that  after  all  his  boasts, as 
if  the  law  of  nature  were  so  clear  and  obvious  to  all  men  that  they 
cannot  mistake  it,  he  owns  it  to  have  been  hid  from  our  sight  by 
the  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  customs,  and  that  it  is  rendered  a 
dubious  light  even  to  those  who  have  the  keenest  sight.  And  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  to  remove  and  dispel  these  interposi- 
tions of  contrary  laws  and  customs,  than  the  light  of  divine 
revelation  enforced  by  a  divine  authority.  He  himself  observes, 
that  '^Eusebius,  in  his  first  book  of  his  evangelical  prepara- 
tion, gives  a  long  catalogue  of  absurd  laws  and  customs,  con- 
tradictory to  the  law  of  nature  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for 
a  very  good  purpose,  to  show  in  several  instances,  how  such 
absurd  laws  and  customs  as  these  have  been  reformed  by  the  gospel, 
that  is,  by  a  law  which  renewed  and  confirmed  the  original  law  of 
nature.'*J 

These  observations  may  suffice  with  regard  to  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  offered  concerning  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  and  its 
absolute  certainty  and  clearness  to  all  mankind  :  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  some  particular  reflections  on  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
contents  of  that  law,  or  the  duties  which  are  there  prescribed ;  as 
also  of  the  grounds  of  the  obligatiop  of  that  law,  and  the  sanction 
whereby  it  is  enforced. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  contents  or  matter  of  the  law  of  nature, 
he  observed,  that  "  self-love,  directed  by  instinct  to  mutual 
pleasure,  made  the  union  between  man  and  woman.  Self-love 
made  that  of  parents  and  children  :  self-love  begat  sociability  :  and 
reason,  a  principle  of  human  nature  as  well  as  instinct,  improved  it, 
extended  it  to  relations  more  remote,  and  united  several  families  into 
one  community,  as  instinct  had  united  several  individuals  into  one 
family."  See  the  third  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth 
volume.  And  he  treats  this  more  largely  in  the  sixth  of  those 
Essays,  \Vhere  he  observes,  that  *'  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural 
reason  implanted  in  us  by  the  author  of  our  nature ;  but  that  reason 
would  come  too  slowly  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  human  life,  if  the 
All-wise  Creator  had  not  implanted  in  us  another  principle,  that  of 
self-love;  which  is  the  original  spring  of  human  actions,  under  the  di- 
rection of  instinct  first,  and  reason  afterwards."§ — "  That  instinct  and 
reason  may  be  considered  as  distinct  promulgations  of  the  same-law. 
Self-love  directs  necessarily  to  sociability. — Instinct  leads  us  to  it  by 
the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  reason  confirms  us  in  it  by  a  sense  of  happi- 
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ness.'** **  Sociability  is  the  foundation  of  human  happiness ;  so* 

ciety  cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence,  justice,  and  other 
social  virtues.  Those  virtues  therefore  are  the  foundation  of  society. 
And  thus  are  we  led  from  the  instinctive  to  the  rational  law  of 
nature. Self-love  operates  in  all  these  stages.  We  love  our- 
selves, we  love  our  families,  we  love  the  particular  societies  to  which 
we  belong ;  and  our  benevolence  extends  at  last  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind.  Like  so  many  different  vortices,  the  centre  of  all 
is  self-love;  and  that  which  is  the  most  distant   from   it  is  the 

weakest."+ 

It  appears  from  this  account  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  he  makes 
self-love  to  be  the  original  spring  of  all  human  actions,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  centre  of  the  moral  system, 
to  which  all  the  lines  of  it  tend,  and  in  which  they  terminate  ;  and 
yet  he  elsewhere  calls  **  universal  benevolence,  benevolence  to  all 
rational  beings,  the  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of 
nature  ;"J  and  assorts,  that  **  the  first  principle  of  the  religion  of 
nature  and  reason  is  a  sociability  that  flows  from  universal  benevo- 
lence."§     In  the  passages  above  cited,  he  had  expressly  affirmed, 
that  self-love  begets  sociability,  and  had  resolved  benevolence  into 
self-love  as  the  original  principle  from  which  it  flows ;  but  here  he 
makes  sociability  to  flow  from  universal  benevolence.     I  do  not  well 
see  how  this  can  be  made  to  consist  upon  his  scheme.     Those  may 
justly  regard  universal  benevolence  as  a  fundamental  law  of  our 
nature,  who  suppose  a  social  principle,  and  a  benevolent  disposition, 
distinct  from  self-love,  to  be  an  original  disposition,  natural  to  the 
human  heart,  and  implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  beings ;  but  if 
self-love  be,  as  he  represents  it,  the  only  original  spring  of  human 
actions,  and  the  centre  of  the  whole  system,  universal  benevolence 
cannot  be  properly  represented  as  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature. 
Upon  this  scheme  the  private  interest  of  the  individual,  whenever 
it  nappens  to  come  in  competition  with  the  public  good,  ought  to  be 
preferred.      Lord   Bolingbroke  endeavours  to  answer  Carneades's 
argument  against  justice,  who    urged,    that  "either  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice,  or  it  would  be  extremely  foolish,  because  that 
in  providing  for  the  good  of  others,  the  just  would  hurt  themselves."|| 
This  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  upon  his  Lordship's 
scheme.     For  supposing,   which  seems  to  be  his  sentiment,  that 
there  is  no  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  moral  beauty  and 
deformity,  implanted  in  the  human  heart ;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  a  man  is  persuaded  that  providence  has  no  regard  to  indivi* 
daalsy  to  their  actions,  or  the  events  which  befall  them ;  and  that 
tberefoi-e  he  has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  God  ;  and  that  this 
life  is  the  whole  of  his  existence;  and  if  he  is  also  made  to  think, 
that  self-love  is  the  original  spring  of  human  actions,  and  the  cen- 
tral point  to  which  all  must  tend ;  and  that  a  tendency  to  promote 
his  own  happiness,  his  present  happiness,  is  what  gives  the  law  of 
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nature  its  obligation,  which,  as  shall  be  shown,  is  what  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  avows:  upon  these  principles,  if  in  any  particular  instance 
an  unjust  action  may  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  and  he  knows  he 
is  safe  in  committing  it,  he  is  justified  in  doing  that  action,  when  a 
strict  regard  to  justice,  or  fidelity  to  his  word  and  promise,  would 
do  him  hurt.  For  his  present  advantage  and  interest  in  this  un- 
certain life  is  what  he  is  to  have  principally  in  view,  and  to  which 
every  thing  else  must  be  subordinate. 

In  the  eleventh  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  in  which  he  parti- 
cularly treats  of  sociabi  I  itv,  he  observes,  that  "it  is  owing  to  our 
being  determined  by  self-love  to  seek  our  pleasure  and  utility  in 
society ;  and  that  when  these  ends  are  sufficiently  answered,  natural 
sociability  declines,  and  natural  insociability  commences.  The  in- 
fluence of  self-love  reaches  no  farther;  and  when  men  are  once 
formed  into  societies,  those  societies  become  individuals,  and  thus 
self-love,  which  promoted  union  among  men,  promotes  discord 
among  them."*  So  that,  according  to  him,  selWove  first  produces 
sociableness,  and  puts  men  upon  forming  societies;  and  when  so- 
cieties are  once  formed,  this  same  self-love  produces  unsociableness 
and  discord  between  those  societies.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  I 
cannot  see  how  he  can  maintain,  as  he  sometimes  does,  that  uni- 
versal benevolence  flows  from  self-love,  when,  according  to  his  ac- 
count of  it,  it  is  only  a  very  limited  sociableness  which  is  produced 
by  self-love  ;  and  self-love,  instead  of  promoting  an  universal  bene- 
volence, destroys  it. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  duties  included  in  the  law  of  nature, 
there  is  little  in  these  Essays  that  can  be  of  use,  either  to  show 
what  those  duties  are,  or  how  they  are  deducible  from  that  law. 
What  he  saith  on  this  head  is  for  the  most  part  very  general. 

As  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  he  observes,  that  "  the  reli- 
gion and  law  of  nature  shows  us  the  Supreme  Being  manifested  in 
all  his  works  to  be  the  true  and  only  object  of  our  adoration  ;  and 
that  it  teaches  us  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in- 
wardly and  sincerely."  But  he  seems  to  confine  the  worship  pre- 
scribed in  that  law  to  inward  worship.  He  adds,  that  "  in  the 
existence  God  has  ^iven  us,  and  in  the  benefits  which  attach  us 
strongly  to  it,  this  shows  him  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  object  of 
our  gratitude  :  and  in  the  established  order  of  things,  subject  to  so 
many  vicissitudes,  and  yet  so  constant,  this  religion  shows  him  to 
be  the  reasonable  as  well  as  necessary  object  of  our  resignation : 
and  finally,  in  the  wants,  distresses,  and  dangers  which  those  vicis- 
situdes bring  frequently  upon  us,  to  be  the  comfortable  object  of 
our  hope — in  which  hope,  the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us  no 
doubt  to  address  ourselves  to  the  Almighty,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  an  entire  resignation  to  his  will,  as  some  of  the  heathens  did."* 
These  are  undoubtedly  important  duties.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  plea  there  is  for  making  God  the  comfortable  object  of  our  hope 
in  the  wants,  distresses,  and  dangers  we  are  exposed  to,  or  for 
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addressing  ourselves  to  him  in  an  entire  resignation  to  his  will  and 
to  his  providence,  if  he  exerciseth  no  care  of  individuals  at  all,  nor 
concerneth  himself  about  their  actions,  their  particular  cases  and 
circumstances,  in  tliis  present  state,  nor  will  ever  recompense  their 
piety  and  virtue  in  a  future  one.  The  scheme  our  author  hath  ad- 
vanced on  these  heads,  appeareth  to  me  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  what  he  himself  here  representeth  as  important  duties  of  the 
law  of  nature. 

As  to  other  particular  duties  required  in  that  law,  he  says,  *'  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained  whether  the  law  of  nature  forbids  idolatry, 
blasphemy,  murder,  theft,  and  I  think  incest,  at  least  in  the  higrhest 
instance  of  it."  *  These  things  he  only  mentions  ;  but  that  which 
he  most  largely  insists  upon,  as  a  precept  of  the  law  of  natun»,  is 
polygamy.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth,  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays.  1  he  principal  arijument 
which  he  brings  to  prove  that  polyganiy  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  is  a  duty  bound  upon  us  by  that  law,  is,  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  increase  and  propagation  of  the  human  species.  He 
owns  that  "  monogamy,  or  the  confinement  of  one  husband  to  one 
wife  while  they  both  live,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents  in 
breeding  up  subjects  of  the  commonwealth :"  but  he  asserts,  that 
'*  it  will  not  serve  as  effectually,  nor  in  as  great  numbers,  to  the  be- 
getting them.*'t  But  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter  to  show,  that 
polygamy,  if  universally  allowed  (and  it  must  be  so  if  it  were  a  law 
of  nature),  would  not  tend  to  the  increase  of  mankind  upon  the 
whole,  but  the  contrary.}  Seeing  if  one  man  had  many  wives, 
several  men  must  be  without  any,  considering  that  providence  has 
ordered  such  an  equality  in  numbers  between  the  sexes ;  and  that, 
as  hath  been  observed  by  those  who  have  examined  this  matter  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  there  are  generally  more  men  born  into  the 
world  than  women.  This  shows,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
according  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  more  than  one 
woman  is  not  ordinarily  designed  for  one  man.  And  I  believe  it 
will  scarce  be  denied  to  be  probable,  that  twenty  men  married  to 
twenty  women  would  have  more  children  among  them,  than  one 
man  married  to  twenty  women.  The  constant  ordinary  course  of 
providence  throughout  the  world  with  respect  to  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  sexes  is,  as  Moses  represents  it  to  have  been  in  the  be- 
ginning, one  man  to  one  woman.  And  it  is  observable,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  polygamy  had  no  place  either  at  the  first  original 
of  the  human  race,  or  at  the  reparation  of  mankind  immediately 
after  the  deluge,  though  in  both  these  cases  the  speedy  multiplica- 
tion of  the  human  species  seemed  to  be  necessary.  If  therefore  we 
judge,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  have  us  judge,  of  the  law  of 
nature  by  the  constitution  of  our  system,  mono^my  is  more  agree- 
able to  that  law,  and  a  more  perfect  institution  than  polygamy.  But 
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I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject,  when  I  come  to  con- 
sider his  observatioi.s  against  the  Christian  law  on  this  account. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  any  vihere  represents  adultery  as  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  he  raiher  intimates  the  contrary,  when  he 
gives  it  as  a  reason  why  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  several  other 
states,  a  plurality  of  wives  was   prohibited,  and    monogamy  en- 
couraged,  •'  because,   notwithstanding  their  entering   into    single 
marriages,  nothing  hindered  them,  nor  their  wives  neither,  except 
the  want  of  opportunity,  from  indulging  their  lust  with  others  in 
spite  of  their  sacred  bonds,  and  the  legal  property  they  had  in  one 
another's  persons."     And  he  thinks  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
considerations  have  the  same  eHect  upon  Christians,  who  look  upon 
those  marriages  to  have  been  instituted  by  God  himself.*    But  1  am 
persuaded  the  ancient  pagans  would  not  have  alleged  or  admitted  the 
reason  he  gives  for  reconcihng  them  to  single  marriages :  as  if  no 
man  or  woman  entered  into  the  marriage  bond,  but  with  a  resolution 
to  violate  it  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered.    If  that  had  been  the 
case,  adultery  would  not  have  been  so  infamous  a  thing,  nor  so 
severely  punished,  as  it  was  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Nor  were  adulteries  common  among  them,  till  an  universal  disso- 
luteness and  corruption  of  manners  prevailed,  which  prepared  things 
by  degrees  for  the  dissolution  of  their  state.     He  plainly  supposes 
all  men  and  women  to  be  unchaste ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  conjui^al  fidelity  and  chastity  either  amongjieathens  or  Chris- 
tians.    Such  a  way  of  representing  things  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  suspicious  sign  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  heart,  wfiich  judges  of 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  its  own  depraved  inclinations.    And  that  his 
Lordship  had  no  great  notion  of  the  virtue  or  obligation  of  chastity, 
farther  appears  from  the  account  he  gives  of  *'  the  motives  of  that 
modesty,  with  which  almost  all  mankind,  even  the  most  savage,  con- 
ceal the  parts,  and  remove  out  of  sight  to  perform  the  act,  of  gene- 
ration."    He  says,  *'  the  latent  principle  of  this  shame  or  modesty, 
is  a  vanity  inherent  in  our  nature,  which  makes  us  fond  of  showing 
how  superior  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to  hide  how  mjuch  we 
participate  of  the  same  nature.*'     As  if  the  savage  nations  carried 
their  refinements  so  far,  which  would  be  an  argument  against  eating 
in  open  view,  since  in  this  we  equally  participate  of  the  same  nature 
with  other  animals.     He  adds,  that  '^  an  uncontrolled  and  undis- 
turbed indulgence  to  their  mutual  lust,  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  solitude  wherein  the  two  sexes  affect  to  copulate."     So  that 
this  shame  and  modesty,  which  forbids  public  copulations  of  human 
creatures  like  brutes,  is  at  last  resolved  into  an  excessive  prevalence 
of  lust.     He  concludes  therefore,  that  "  this  shame  is  artificial,  and 
has  been  inspired  by  human  laws,  by  prejudice  and  the  hke.'**t*    As 
to  incest,  he  seems  to  think  the  law  oi^  nature  forbids  none  but  that 
of  the  highest  kind,  viz.  *'  the  conjunction  between  fathers  and 
daughters,  sons  and  mothers:"  and  whether  this  is  forbidden  by 
that  law  be  is  not  very  positive ;  but  inclines  to  think  it  is  forbidden; 
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not  for  any  repugnancy  or  abhorrence  in  nature  to  such  copulations, 
which  he  treats  as  a  pretence  that  scarce  deserves  an  answer,  but 
because  "  as  parents  are  the  chief  magistrates  of  famihes,  every 
thing  that  tends  to  diminish  a  revert  nee  for  them,  or  to  convert  it 
into  some  other  sentiment,  diminishes  their  authority,  and  dissolves 
the  order  of  these  little  commonwealths."*  He  mentions  nations, 
'*  amono  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity,  but  brothers  mixed  with  sisters,  fathers  with  their 
daughters,  and  sons  with  their  mothers:  that  they  were  had  in 
abomination  by  the  Jews,  who  were  in  return  held  in  contempt  by 
them  and  all  others:  that  two  of  these  nations,  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonian^,  had  been  masters  of  the  Jews  in  every  sense,  and  from 
whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  all  their  knowledge;  and 
perhaps  the  first  use  of  letters  :"t  And  he  observes,  that  *'  Eve  was 
in  some  sort  the  daughter  of  Adam.  She  was  literally  bone  of  his 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  J  This  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  him 
with  a  design  to  give  somo  sort  of  patronage  for  the  conjunction 
between  fathers  and  daughters.  But  Eve  could  with  no  propriety 
be  called  the  daughter  of  Adam;  though  they  might  both  be  called 
the  children  of  God :  Adam  did  not  beget  or  form  Eve,  but  God 
formed  them  both.§ 

He  concludes,  that  ''  increase  and  multiply  is  the  law  of  nature. 
The  manner  in  which  this  precept  shall  be  executed  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  society,  is  the  law  of  man.'*  So  that  the  only  law  of 
nature  that  he  allows  in  this  case,  is  the  natural  instinct  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Fornication,  adultery,  incest,  are  all  left  at  large  to 
political  considerations,  and  human  laws,  and  to  what  men  shall 
think  most  for  their  pleasure  and  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
%vithout  any  divine  law  to  restrain  or  regulate  them ;  which  is  to 
open  a  wide  door  for  a  licentious  indulgence  to  the  carnal  appetite. 
The  last  thing  I  propose  to  consider  with  regard  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  account  of  the  law  of  nature  is,  the  ground  of  the  obligation 
of  that  law,  and  the  sanctions  whereby  it  is  enforced. 

As  to  the  ground  of  its  obligation,  or  from  whence  the  obliging 
force  of  that  law  arises,  he  observes,  that  that  which  makes  it  pro- 
perly obligatory  is,  not  its  being  the  will  and  appointment  of  God, 
but  its  being  conducive  to  human  happiness.  To  this  purpose  he 
declares,  that  "  though  the  Supreme  Being  willed  into  existence 
this  system,  and  by  consequence  all  the  relations  of  things  con- 
tainecl  in  it;  yet  it  is  not  this  will,  it  is  in  truth  the  constitution  of 
the  system  alone,  that  imposes  these  laws  on  mankind  originally, 
whatever  power  made  this  system." *'  The  morality  of  actions,*' 

•  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  175.  t  Ibid.  p.  172,  173,  175.  %  Ibid.o.  176. 

§  Though  our  author  seems  in  some  of  the  passages  above  cited  to  speak  of  this 
worst  kind  of  incest  in  softening  terms,  which  show  no  great  abhorrence  of  it,  yet 
when  he  takes  notice,  in  a  sneering  way,  of  the  edifying  anecdote  of  Lots  daughters, 
he  calls  that  incest  a  monstrous  crime,  and  iniimateth  as  if,  accordfng  to  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, the  goodness  of  their  intention  sanctified  it.  Vol.  v.  p.  112.  But  Moses  con. 
tented  himself  with  relating  the  fact  as  it  really  happened ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  sup. 
posed,  that  he  had  any  design  to  sanctify  tliat  crime,  which  is  forbidden  and  condemned 
in  his  law  in  the  strongeit  terms,  and  censured  as  an  abomination. 
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he  thifiks,  "doth  n  H  consist  in  this,  that  they  are  prescribed  by 
will,  even  bv  the  will  of  God  :  but  it  is  this,  that  thev  are  the  means, 
however  imposed  the  practice  of  them  may  be,  of  acqiiinng  happi- 
neHH  a<rn'eable  to  our  nature.'*  And  he  seems  to  find  fault  with  those 
who  ^'  think  there  can  be  no  law  of  nature,  or  at  least  that  it  can- 
not [/ass  for  a  law  in  the  sense  of  obliging  and  binding,  without  a 
(j(hI  :"  though  lie  owns,  that  *'  it  is  more  nilly  and  effectually  so  to 
the  theiHt,  than  to  the  atheist.'**  But  though  he  has  here  ex- 
pressly dficlared,  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God,  but  it  is  the  consti- 
tution iff  the  human  system,  which  imposes  these  laws  originally  on 
marjkind ;  yet  afterwards,  in  opposition  to  Grotius,  he  asserts  the 
law  of  nature  to  be  the  positive  law  of  God  in  every  sense,  a  law  of 
will,  and  blames  that  great  man,  and  others,  for  distinguishing 
betwf'cu  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  positive  law  of  God  to  man.f 

With  ret^ard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature,  he  expressly 
affirniK,  that  the  penalties  which  make  the  sanction  of  natural  law, 
afiect  nations  collectively,  not  men  individually.^     This  is  not  an 
occasional  thought,  but  is  a  fixed  part  of  his  scheme,  and  which  he 
frequently  re|)eat8.§     The  only  penalties  or  sanctions  which  he  al- 
lows properly  to  belong  to  the  law  of  nature,  are  the  poblic  evils 
which  aftccts  nations.     With  regard  to  particular  persons,  there  are 
no  divine  sanctions  to  enforce  that  law.     But  the  punishment  of  in- 
dividuals is  left  wholly  to  the  laws  enacted  by  every  community. 
And  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  breaches  of  the  natural  law, 
which  do  not  make  men  liable  to  any  punishment  by  the  civil  laws, 
'llicro  is  no  punishment  provided  by  those  laws,  nor  any,  according 
to  our  author's  account,  by  the  law  of  nature,  for  seci-et  crimes, 
however  enormous  ;  nor  do  these  laws  ever  punish  internal  bad  dis- 
positions, any  vices  of  the  heart,  or  irregular  and  corrupt  affections. 
A  man  may  be  safely  as  wicked  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  can 
manure  so  as  to  escape  punishment  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  very  bad  men,  and  those  that  are  guilty  of  great  vices,  may 
cuKily,  and  frequently  do,  evade.     No  other  penalties  has  he  to  fear 
(for  1  do  not  find  that  he  ever  reckons  inward  remorse  or  stings  of 
conscience  among  the  sanctions  of  the  natural  law),  except  he  hap- 
pens to  1)C  involved  in  national  calamities ;  among  which  he  mentions 
oppression^  famine,  pestilence,  wars,  and  captivities ;  and  in  these  it 
often  happens,  that  good  men  as  well  as  the  wicked  and  vicious  are 
involved.     So  that  he  allows  no  punishments  as  proper  divine  sanc- 
tions of  the  law  of  nature,  but  what  are  common  to  those  that  keep 
that  law,  as  well  as  to  those  who  violate  it.     All  that  he  offers  to 
prove,  that  this  divine  sanction,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  natural  law  is 
AufKcient,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moeesi 
which  is  pretended  to  be  a  positive  law  given  by  God  to  his  chosen 
people,  consisted  only  in  temporal  pains  and  penalties,  and   those 
onl^  such  as  aflected   the  nation  in  general,  and  not  individuals. 
This^  as  far  as  the  law  of  Moses  is  concerned,  will  be  afterwards  ex* 

^  Works,  voKiv.  n.  283,  t84.  t  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  87.  t  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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amined.  At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  strange  way  of 
arguing,  to  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  sanction  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  divine,  because  it  is  the  same  with  the  sanction  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  in  our  author's  opinion  was  not  divine.* 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude  this  letter,  to  make  a  brief  represen- 
tation of  that  scheme  of  morality,  or  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  his 
Lordship's  principles  naturally  lead  to. 

The  rule  he   lays  down  for  judging  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  of 
moral  obligation,  is  this  :  That  man  is  to  judge  of  it  from  his  own 
nature,  and  the  system  he  is  in.     And  man,  according  to  his  account 
of  him,  is  merely  a  superior  animal,  whose  views  are  confined   to 
this  present  life,  and  who  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  existing  in 
any  other  state.     God  has  given  him  appetites  and  passions ;  these 
appetites  lead  him  to  pleasure,  which  is  their  only  object.     He  has 
reason  indeed ;  but  this  reason  is  only  to  enable  him  to  provide  and 
contrive  what  is  most  conducive  to  his  happiness ;  that  is,  what 
will  yield  him  a  cojttinued  permarientjseries  of  the  most  agreeable  sen- 
sations or  pleasures,  which  is  the  dennition  of  happiness.f     And  if 
no  regard  be  had  to  futurity,  he  must  govern  himself  by  what  he 
thinks  most  conducive  to  his  interest,  or  his  pleasure,  in  his  present 
circumstances.     The  constitution  of  his  nature  is  his  only  guide ; 
God  has  given  him  no  other,  and  concerns  himself  no  farther  about 
him,  nor  will  ever  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  actions.     In  this 
constitution  his  flesh  or  body  is  his  all ;  there  is  no  distinct  imma- 
terial principle ;  nor  has  he  any  moral  sense  or  feelings  naturally 
implanted  in  his  heart ;  and  therefore  to  please  the  flesh,  and  pur- 
sue its  interest,  or  gratify  its  appetites  and  inchnations,  must  be  his 
principal  end.     Only  he  must  take  care  so  to  gratify  them,  as  not 
to  expose  himself  to  the  penalties  of  human  laws,  which  are  the  only 
sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  for  particular  persons.     He  may  with- 
out any  check  of  conscience  debauch  his  neighbour's  wife,  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  safely ;  and  needs  be  under  no  re- 
straint  to  the  indulging  his  lusts,  from  shame  or  modesty,  which  is 
only  an  artificial  thing,  owing  to  prejudice  or  pride.     As  to  the  re- 
fined sentiments  of  subjecting  the  appetites  to  reason,  or  the  sub- 
jecting a  man's  own  private  mterest,  or  that  of  his  family,  to  the 
public  good  of  the  community,  this  cannot  be  reasonably  done  upon 
nis  scheme.     It  is  urged  indeed,  that  **  the  good  of  individuals  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  good  of  society,  that  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  promoting  the 
other. '*J     But  though  it  is  generally  so,  yet  it  may  happen  in  par- 
ticular cases,  that  these  interests  may  be  separated.     It  may  be 
more  for  a  man's  private  interest  to  break  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
and  if  he  can  find  his  own  private  advantage,  or  gratify  his  ambition, 
his  love  of  power,  or  of  riches,  in  doing  what  is  prejudicial  to  the 
community,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  him  from  it,  provided  he  can 
do  it  safely ;  for  self-love  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  moral  system, 
and  the  more  extended  the  circle  is,  the  weaker  it  grows.     So  that 

•  Wofki,  vol.  V.  p.  91.  t  Ibid.  p.  377,  378.  \  Ibid.  p.  103. 
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the  love  of  a  man's  country  must  be  far  weaker  than  his  Io?c  of 
himself,  or  regard  to  his  own  particular  interest,  which  must  be  his 
supreme  governing  principle  and  end. 

But  I  shall  not  pursue  tins  any  farther.  How  far  such  a  system 
of  morals  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  is  easy  to  see  ;  and 
it  seems  to  nie  fairly  deducible  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  principles 
taken  in  their  just  connection,  thoug^h  I  do  not  pretend  to  charge 
his  Lordship  with  expressly  acknowledging  or  avowing  all  these  con- 
sequences; and  sometimes  he  advances  what  is  inconsistent  with 
them. 


LETFER  XXVII. 


An  Examination  of  what  Lord  BoUngbroke  hath  offered  concerning  Revelation  in 

general. — He  asserts  that  mankind  had  no  Need  of  an  extraordinary  Revelation. 

The  contrary  fully  shown. — A  divine  Revelation  very  needful  to  instruct  men  in  the 
most  important  Principles  of  Religion,  especially  those  relating  to  the  Unity,  the 
Perfections,  and  Providence  of  God ;  the  worship  that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him  j 
moral  Duty  taken  in  its  just  Extent;  the  chief  Good  and  Happiness  of  Man;  the 
Terms  of  our  Acceptance  with  God,  and  the  Means  of  Reconciliation  when  we  have 
offended  him  ;  dnd  the  Rewards  and  Punishments  of  a  future   State. — It  may  be 
concluded  from  the  Necessities  of  Mankind,  that  a  Revelation  was  communicated 
from  the  Beginning. — A  Notion  and  Belief  of  this  has  very  generally  obtained. — 
The  wisest  Men  of  Antiquity  sensible  that  bare  Reason  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
enforce  Doctrines  and  Laws  with  a  due  Authority  upon  Mankind — The  most  cele* 
brated  Philosophers  acknowledged  their  Want  of  divine  Revelation.— .The  Author's 
Exceptions  against  this  examined. —  Under  Pretence  of  extolling  the  great  £ifectf 
which  a  true  divine  Revelation  must  have  produced,  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  no 
true  divine  Revelation  was  ever  really  given.— His  Scheme  tends,  contrary  to  his 
own  Intention,  to  show  the  Usefulness  and  Necessity  of  divine  Revelation. 

Sir, 

Any  one  that  reads  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works  with  attention 
must  be  convincecl,  that  one  principal  design  he  had  in  view,  was 
to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  divine  revelation  in  general,  and  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  in  particular.  I  shall  consider  what  he 
hath  offered  with  regard  to  each  of  these ;  and  shall  begin  with 
what  relates  to  divine  revelation  in  general. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  communicated 
from  God  to  men,  his  Lordship  hath  no  where  thought  fit  expressly 
to  deny  it ;  though  he  hath  made  some  attempts  which  seem  to  look 
that  way.  He  frequently  treats  the  notion  of  communion  with 
God  and  communications  from  God  to  men,  as  a  great  absurdity,  and 
the  supposition  of  which  is  wholly  owing  to  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  has  declared,  that  he  cannot  "comprehend  the  metaphy<- 
sical  or  physical  influence  of  spirits,  suggestions,  silent  communica- 
tions, mjection  of  ideas. — And  that  aU  such  interpositions  in  the 
intellectual  system  cannot  be  conceived,  without  altering,  in  every 
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such  instance,  the  natural  progi'ession  of  the  human  understanding, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will."*  Yet  in  a  long  digression  about  in- 
spiration, in  his  '*  Essay  concerning  the  Nature,  Extent,  and 
Reality,  of  Human  Knowledge,"  after  having  done  what  he  could  to 
expose  and  ridicule  it,  he  expressly  owns,  that  "  an  extraordinary 
action  of  God  on  the  human  mind,  which  the  word  inspiration  is 
here  used  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary 
action  of  mmd  on  body,  or  of  body  on  mind." — And  that  **  it  is  im- 
pertinent to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely  because 
we  cannot  account  for  it."  But  he  urges,  that  "  it  would  be  silly 
to  assume  inspiration  to  be  true,  because  God  can  act  mysteriously, 
t.  e,  in  ways  unknown  to  us,  on  his  creature  man."t  Nor  was  any 
of  the  divines,  whom  he  treats  on  all  occasions  with  so  much  con- 
tempt, ever  so  silly,  as  to  assume  inspiration  to  be  true,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  possible.  The  actual  truth  of  it  must  be  proved  by  other 
arguments. 

I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion from  God  to  men,  for  instructing  and  directing  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  important  truth,  of  his  will  and  their  duty,  is  possible  ; 
and  that  such  a  revelation  might  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  of 
real  and  signal  advantage,  our  author  himself  seems  sometimes  will- 
ing to  allow.  After  having  observed,  that  we  cannot  be  obliged  to 
believe  against  reason,  he  adds,  that  "  when  a  revelation  hath  all 
the  authenticity  of  human  testimony,  when  it  appears  consistent  in 
all  its  parts,  and  when  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  any  real 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  supreme  all-perfect  Being,  and  of  natural 
religion,  such  a  revelation  is  to  be  received  with  the  most  profound 
reverence,  with  the  most  entire  submission,  and  with  the  most  un- 
feigned thanksgiving." J  This  goes  upon  a  supposition  that  an  extra- 
ordinary revelation  from  God  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  of 
signal  benefit  to  mankind  ;  and,  if  really  communicated,  ought  to  be 
received  with  great  thankfulness.  And  he  declares  that  he  does 
not  <'  presume  to  assert,  that  God  has  made  no  such  particular  reve- 
lations of  his  will  to  mankind  ;''  though  be  adds,  that  the  **  opinion 
that  there  have  been  such  revelations,  is  not  in  any  degree  so  agree- 
able to  the  notions  of  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom,  as  the  con- 
trary opinion."§ 

What  he  principally  bends  himself  to  prove  is,  that  mankind  had 
no  need  of  supernatural  revelation ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  way 
probable  that  God  would  extraordinarily  interpose  to  give  such  dis- 
coveries of  his  will.  For  this  purpose  ne  mightily  extols  the  abso- 
lute clearness  and  perfection  of^  the  law  of  nature ;  from  whence,  he 
thinks,  it  follows,  ^'  that  God  has  made  no  other  revelation  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  will  to  mankind.''  Many  of  the  Fragments  and 
Essays  in  his  fifth  volume  are  particularly  intended  to  invalidate 
what  Dr.  Clarke  had  urged  to  show  the  need  the  world  stood  in  of 
a  divine  revelation.     See  particularly  from  the  twenty-third  to  the 

*  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  4M',4]5. — See  conceniiog  this  above.  Letter  VI L 
t  Ibid.  vol.  iu.  p.  468.   t  And.  vol.  iv.  p.  879 See  also.  vol.  v.  p.  201.  §  Ibid.  p.  544. 
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twenty-eight  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  ;  as  also  the  thirty-third 
and  thirty-fourth.  But  if  we  abstract  from  the  overbearing  confi- 
dence, and  assuming  air,  so  familiar  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  we  shall 
find  very  little  in  those  essays,  which  is  of  any  consequence  against 
what  that  very  learned  writer  had  advanced. 

The  reflections  that  were  made  in  my  last  letter  on  what  his  Lord- 
ship had  offered  concerned  the  absolute  clearness  of  the  law  or 
religion  of  nature  to  all  mankind,  might  suffice  to  show,  that  thei-e 
is  no  iust  foundation  for  the  inference  he  would  draw  from  it.  But 
it  will  be  proper  to  enter  upon  a  more  particular  and  distinct  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  And  to  set  it  in  a  fair  light,  I  shall  men- 
tion some  things  of  high  importance  to  mankind,  with  regard  to 
which  they  stand  in  great  need  of  particular  instruction,  and  of  hav- 
ing them  cleared  and  ascertained  by  a  divine  revelation.  Such  are 
the  articles  relating  to  the  unity,  the  perfection,  and  providence  of 
God,  the  worship  that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him,  moral  duty  taken 
in  its  just  extent,  the  chief  good  and  happiness  of  man,  the  terms  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  means  of  reconciliation  when  we 
have  ofiended  him,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state. 

1.  The  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion  relates  to  the 
unity,  the  perfections,  and  providence  of  the  one  true  God,  the  su- 
preme original  Cause  of  all  things,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
world.  This  is  justly  represented  by  our  author  as  the  angular 
stone  of  religion.  And  it  comes  to  us  confirmed  by  so  many  con- 
vincing proofs,  that  one  would  have  been  apt  to  expect  that  all 
mankind  in  all  ages  should  have  agieed  in  acknowledging  it;  and 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  in  whicn  they  have 
fallen  into  more  pernicious  errors,  than  in  their  notions  relating  to 
this  great  and  fundamental  article.  This  writer  finds  great  rault 
with  Mr.  Locke  for  asserting,  in  his  *'  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity," that  the  heathens  were  deficient  in  the  firet  article  of 
natural  religion,  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  the  Maker  of  all 
things :  and  yet  this  is  no  more  than  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  him- 
self acknowledges  in  strong  terms.  He  observes,  that  **  though 
the  first  men  could  doubt  no  more,  that  some  cause  of  the  worul, 
than  that  the  world  itself,  existed,  yet  a  consequence  of  this  great 
event,  and  of  the  surprise,  ignorance,  and  inexperience,  of  mankind 
must  have  been  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  first 
cause :  *  that  the  variety  of  the  phsBuomena  which  struck  their  sense 
would  lead  them  to  imagine  a  variety  of  causes. — That  accordingly 
polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed  almost  every-where,  and  therefore 
seems  more  conformable  to  human  ideas  abstracted  from  the  first 
appearance  of  things,  and  better  proportioned,  by  an  analogy  of 
human  conceptions,  to  the  uncultivated  reason  of  mankind,  and  to 
understandings  not  sufficiently  informed."  He  adds,  that  **  poly- 
theism, and  the  consequence  of  it,  idolatry,  were  avowed  and 
taught  by  legislators  and  philosophers,  and  they  prevailed  more 

•  Wofks,  VOL  Hi.  p.  253. 
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easily,  because  they  were  more  conformable  to  the  natural  ooncep* 
tions  of  the  human  mind;  than  the  belief  of  one  first  intelligent 
Cause,  the  sole  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things."* 
And  though  he  insinuates,  that  '*  afterwards,  when  nations  became 
civilized,  and  wise  constitutions  of  government  were  formed,  men 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  this  great  principle,"  yet  he  owns,  that 
**  the  vulgar  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  all  the  learned 
nations  of  the  east,  acknowledged  a  multitude  of  divinities,  to  which 
they  ascribed  every  excellence  an4  every  defect  of  their  own 
nature."  t  He  endeavours  indeed  to  apologize  for  them,  by  saying, 
that  '^  the  worship  of  this  multiplicity  of  gods  did  not  interfere 
with  the  supreme  Being  in  the  minds  of  those  that  worshipped 
them."j:  But  in  plain  contradiction  to  this,  he  elsewhere  saith, 
that  ^^  they  lost  sight  of  him,  and  suffered  imaginary  beings  to 
intercept  the  worship  due  to  him  alone." §  And  speaking  of  the 
crowd  of  imaginary  divinities  among  the  heathens,  supercelestial 
and  celestial  gods,  whole  gods,  and  half  gods,  &c.  he  says,  that 
^'  they  intercepted  the  worship  of  the  supreme  Being;  and  that  this 
monstrous  assemblage  made  tne  object  of  vulgar  adoration."||  And 
indeed  nothing  can  oe  more  evident  than  it  is  from  all  the  remaining 
monuments  of  pa^nism,  that  the  public  worship  prescribed  and 
established  by  their  laws  was  paid  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities ;  nor 
was  there  any  injunction  in  any  of  their  laws,  that  the  supreme  God, 
and  he  only,  was  to  be  adored.  The  legislators,  by  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, **  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure,  and  useful  to  con- 
firm, the  popular  super8tition.''1| 

He  is  pleased  indeed  to  give  a  magnificent  account  of  the  pagan 
mysteries,  as  what  were  intended  by  the  heathen  legislators  for  re- 
forming the  manners  and  religion  of  the  people.  He  asserts  as 
positively  as  if  he  knew  it,  that  ''  there  are  good  grounds  to  be  per- 
snaded,  that  the  whole  system  of  polytheism  was  unravelled  in  the 
greater  mysteries,  or  that  no  more  of  it  was  retained  than  was  con- 
sistent with  monotheism,  with  the  belief  of  one  supreme  self-existent 
Being :"  and  yet  he  ridicules  those  who  pretend  to  give  a  minute 
and  circumstantial  account  of  those  mysteries,  as  if  they  had 
assisted  at  the  celebration  of  them.  "  These  rites,"  he  says,  **  were 
kept  secret,  under  the  severest  penalties,  above  two  thousand  years : 
how  then  can  we  hope  to  have  them  revealed  to  us  now?"**  He 
owns  however,  that  '^  the  vulgar  gods  still  kept  their  places  there, 
and  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  were  retained,  however  mitigated: 
and  that  the  lesser  mysteries  preserved,  and  the  greater  tolerated, 
the  fictitious  divinities  which  superstition  and  poetry  had  invented, 
such  as  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  as  well  as  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies instituted  in  honour  of  them,  **  which,''  he  says,  '^  were 
practised  even  by  those  who  were  consummated  in  the  greater 
mysteries."  And  that  thus  it  was  particularly  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  which  were  the  most  sacred  of  them  alLt-f*     It  gives  one 
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no  veiy  adTantageoiis  notion  of  the  nature  and  design  of  those 
mysteriesy  that  Socrates  would  not  be  initiated  in  them.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  tbaty  notwithstanding:  this  boasted  expedient,  the  people, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  who  were  remarkably  strict  in  the  cele- 
oration  of  those  mysteries,  still  grew  more  and  more  addicted  to 
their  superstitions  and  idolatries,  which  were  never  at  a  greater 
height  than  when  Christianity  appeared. 

With  r^ard  to  the  philosophers,  he  tells  us,  '*  they  knew  as  well 
as  we  know,  that  there  is  a  first  intelli^nt  cause  of  all  things,  and 
that  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  this  Being  made  and  preserves 
the  universe,  and  that  his  pravidence  governs  it*  But  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  some  whole  sects  of  them  did  not  acknowledge  the 
one  supreme  God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world  :  others  of 
them,  as  the  Sceptics  and  Academics,  represented  these  things  as 
matters  of  doubtful  disputation."  And  as  to  those  of  them  who  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  the  monad  or  unity,  he  himself  tells  us, 
that  they  neglected  to  worship  him,  and  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doctrines  of  polytheism.'' t  And  such 
persons  were  certainly  very  unfit  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  in 
this  important  article.  And  after  giving  a  very  lively  description  of 
the  prevailing  polytheism  and  idolatry,  he  adds,  that  ^^  thus  the 
vul^r  believed,  and  thus  the  priests  encouraged,  whilst  the  philo- 
sophers, overborne  by  the  torrent  of  polytheism,  sufiered  them  thus 
to  believe,  in  ages  when  true  theism  was  reputed  atheism.";}:  Some 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  were  of  opinion,  that  God  was  not  to 
be  named,  or  discoursed  of  among  the  vulgar,  because  they  were 
not  capable  of  forming  a  just  notion  of  him.  Plato  in  his  book  of 
laws  did  not  prescribe  to  the  people  the  worship  of  the  one  Supreme 
God,  because  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  incomprehensible ;  and  that 
what  he  is,  or  how  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  is  not  to  be  described  or 
declared.  But  he  appointed  twelve  solemn  festivals  to  be  observed, 
to  the  honour  of  the  twelve  principal  gods,  and  proposed  the  worship 
of  the  stars,  whose  divinity  he  recommended.  See  his  eighth  book 
of  laws,  and  his  Epinomis,  or  appendix  to  his  book  of  laws. 

There  was  need  therefore  of  an  extraordinary  divine  interposition 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  mankind  to  this  great  and  fundamental 
article  of  all  religion.  To  divine  revelation  it  was  owing,  that  the 
belief,  and  acknowledgment,  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  of  him  only,  was  established  among  the  Jews,  whilst  the 
learned  and  civilized  nations  all  around  them  were  immersed  in  the 
most  stupid  idolatry  and  polytheism.  And  this  writer  acknowledges, 
that  '*  our  Saviour  found  the  world  in  a  state  of  error  concerning 
this  first  principle  of  natural  religion :  and  that  the  spreading  of 
Christianity  has  contributed  to  destroy  polytheism  and  idolatry."  § 

As  the  existence  and  unity  of  the  one  true  God,  so  his  attributes 
and  perfections,  and  his  governing  providence,  are  of  high  import- 
ance to  be  clearly  and  certainly  known.  With  regard  to  the  divine 
attributes  and  perfections.  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  that  'Vthough 
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theists  will  concur  in  ascribing  all  possible  perfections  to  the  su- 
preme Being,  yet  they  will  always  differ  when  they  descend  into 
any  detail,  and  pretend  to  be  particular  about  them;  as  they  have 
always  differed  in  their  notions  of  those  perfections."*  A  revelation 
from  God  therefore,  in  which  he  declares  his  own  divine  attributes 
and  perfections,  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  mankind ;  and  it  is 
what  one  should  think  every  true  theist  would  wish  for,  that  God 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  discovery  of  himself,  and  of 
his  own  glorious  perfections,  which  may  direct  and  assist  men  in 
forming  just  and  worthy  notions  of  them,  especially  of  what  it  most 
nearly  concerneth  us  to  know,  his  moral  attributes. 

And  as  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  bis  governing  providence, 
in  this  also  the  heathens  were  greatly  deficient.  He  observes, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  philosophers  who  acknowledged  the  monad, 
or  first  unity,  that  "  they  reduced  him  in  some  sort  to  a  nonentity,  an 
abstract  or  notional  Being,  and  banished  him  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  system  of  his  works."  +  Tacitus,  having  represented  it  as  un- 
certain, whether  human  affairs  were  governed  by  fate  and  immu- 
table necessity,  or  by  chance,  observes,  that  the  wisest  of  the 
ancients  were  of  different  sentiments  about  it ;  and  that  many  had 
this  opinion  deeply  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  neither  our  beginning, 
nor  our  end,  nor  men  at  all,  were  minded  by  the  Gods. 

Mihi  hac  ac  talia  andienti  in  incerto  judicium  est,  fatone  res  hu^ 
matue,  et  necessitate  immutabili^  an  forte  volvantur ;  quippe  sapien^ 
tissimos  veterum,  quique  eorum  sectam  amulantur,  diversos  reperies, 
at  mult  is  insitam  opinionem  non  initia  nostra,  nonjinem,  non  denique 
homines  diis  cura.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  6. 

Some,  like  our  author,  who  pretended  to  own  a  general,  denied 
a  particular  providence,  which  extends  to  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race ;  and,  under  pretence  of  high  thoughts  of  the  divine 
majesty,  were  for  secluding  him  from  any  concern  with  human 
actions  or  affairs.  This  then  is  another  matter  of  great  importance^ 
in  which  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God  would  be  of  signal 
use.  For  if  he  should  condescend  by  any  well-attested  revelation  to 
assure  men  of  his  concern  even  for  the  mdividuals  of  mankind,  to 
declare  his  kind  and  gracious  intentions  towards  them,  and  his  cog- 
nizance of  their  actions,  and  the  events  that  relate  to  them,  this 
would  greatly  contribute  to  remove  their  doubts,  and  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  ingenuous  confidence,  an  entire  resignation,  a 
cheerful  hope,  and  steady  dependence. 

It  appears,  from  these  short  hints,  of  how  great  advantage  a 
well-attested  revelation  from  God  might  be  for  instructing  us  in  the 
certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attributes,  and  his  providence — 
thing's  of  the  highest  moment  in  religion,  and  on  which  the  duty 
and  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

2dly,  Another  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  observe  here  is,  that  a 
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divine  revelation  is  very  needful  tojteach  men  not  only  to  know  and 
acknowledge  the  one  true  God,  his  attributes,  and  providence,  but 
to  instruct  them  how  to  worship  him  in  an  acceptable  manner.    Dr. 
Clarke   had   urged,   that  ''bare   reason   cannot   discover  in   what 
manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  service  God  will  be  worshipped." 
Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  notice  of  this,  and  in  answer  to  it  observes, 
that  *'  bare  reason  cannot  discover  how  any  external  service  that 
man  can  pay  should  be  acceptable  to  the  supreme  and  all-perfect 
Being."     He  acknowledges,  that  an  inward  adoration,  a  gi'atitude 
to  God  for  his  benefits,  and  resignation  to  his  providence,  is  neces- 
sary;* and  that  the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  *'  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  inwardly  and  sincerely.**  t     He  seems  to 
confine  the  worship  required  in  the  law  of  nature  to  inward  worship, 
the  devotion  of  the  heart.     But  if  it  be  necessary  that  men  should 
worship  the  supreme  Being  inwardly,  it  seems  highly  proper  that 
there  should  be  some  outward  acts  of  religious  homage,  openly  ex- 
pressive of  that  inward  adoration,  reverence  and  gratitude.     With- 
out some  such  external  acts  of  worship,  men  cannot  join  in  social 
acts  of  devotion,  or  in  rendering  to  God  public  worship,  without 
which  scarce  any  appearance  of  religion  can  be  maintained  in  the 
world.     It  is  the  voice  of  nature  ana  reason,  in  which  all  mankind 
have  generally  agreed,  thai  there  should  be  external  as  well  as  in- 
ternal worship  rendered  to  God,  and  that  there  should  be  sacred 
rites  appointee!  for  the  better  regulating  and  ordering  that  external 
worship.     Accordingly  he  owns,  that  **  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
heathens  approved  the  political  institutions  of  an  external  service, 
as  far  as  they  helped  to  keep  up  a  lively  sense  of  these  duties  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  promote  the  practice  of  them:"  J  and  he  had 
declared  before,  that  ^'  there  may  oe  laws  and  institutions  relating 
to  such  outward  rites  and  observances,  which  may  be  proper  and  even 
necessary  means  to  promote  the  observation  of  those  duties."     But 
he  will  not  allow  that  **  any  such  laws  can  be  divine  ordinances; 
they  can  only  pass  for  human  institutions. "§     But  I  cannot  see 
upon  what  foundation  it  can  be  pretended,  that  God  cannot  insti- 
tute ordinances  relating  to  the  external  rites  of  divine  worship,  when 
it  is  owned,  that  sucn*  ordinances  may  be  instituted  by  men,  and 
may  be  useful  to  keep  up  a  lively  sense  of  the  great  duties  of  religion 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote  the  observance  and  practice  of 
them.     It  is  undeniably  manifest,  from  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  all  ages,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  men  have  been  more 
apt  to  err,  than  in  what  regards  the   external  rites  of  religious 
worship;  and  that,  when  left  merely  to  human  imagination  and  in- 
vention, these  things  have  often  hindered,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
main  ends  of  all  religion.    This  shows  how  needful  it  was,  that  God 
should  himself  institute  that  external  religious  service,  which  is  so 
necessary,  and  in  which  yet  mankind  have  been  so  prone  to  fall  into 
the  errors  and  extravagances  of  superstition.     Our  author  himself 
takes  notice  of  "  the  numberless  ridiculous  and   cruel  rites  of 
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paganism,  which  were  held  necessary  to  obtain  the  farour,  and  avert 
the  anger  of  heaven.*'*  And  surely  there  could  not  be  a  more 
proper  and  effectual  preservative  against  these*  absurd  superstitions, 
than  for  God  to  institute  the  external  rites  of  his  own  worship,  and 
for  men  to  keep  close  to  his  institutions.  This  was  certainly  one 
valuable  end  for  which  we  may  suppose  it  proper  that  God  should 
extraordinarily  interpose  to  reveal  nis  will  to  mankind,  viz,  for  di- 
recting them  in  the  external  worship  he  would  have  rendered  to  him, 
that  it  mi^ht  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  fit  means 
of  promotmg  inwani  worship,  and  answering  the  main  ends  of 
religion. 

Sdly,  Another  thing  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  know, 
and  in  which  a  revelation  from  God  is  very  needful,  and  of  signal 
use,  is  moral  duty  taken  in  its  just  extent.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
himself  represents  it  as  taking  in  our  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
according  to  the  different  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  both.f  To 
which  may  be  added,  the  duties  and  virtues  which  relate  to  self- 
government,  and  the  conducting  and  regulating  our  own  appetites 
and  passions.  Now  the  only  way  we  have  of  being  fully  instructed 
and  directed  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  our  duty,  if  all 
regard  to  extraordinary  divine  revelation  be  thrown  out  of  the  case, 
is  either  for  every  man  to  collect  the  whole  of  his  duty  for  himself, 
merely  by  the  force  of  his  own  reason  and  observation,  or  to  follow 
the  instructions  and  directions  of  philosophers  and  moralists,  or  the 
institutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  first,  there  are  many  passages  in  our  author's  writings, 
that  represent  the  law  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent,  as  so  clear  and 
obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding,  that  man  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  it.  He  frequently  talks  as  if  every  man  was  able,  without  any 
instruction,  by  considering  the  works  of  God,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  human  system,  to  furnish  out  a  scheme  of  natural  religion  for 
himself,  including  the  main  principles  and  duties  of  the  law  of 
nature.  But  this  pretence  is  so  contrary  to  matter-of-fact,  and  to 
the  experience  and  observation  of  all  ages,  and  has  been  so  often 
exposed,  that  I  need  not  take  any  farther  pains,  besides  the  hints 

f'ven  in  my  former  letter,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it,  especially  as 
bad  occasion  to  consider  it  at  large  in  the  answer  to  Tindal. 

The  bulk  of  mankind,  therefore,  must  be  sent  for  the  knowledge 
of  their  duty,  either  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers  and  wise 
men,  or  to  the  institutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  former,  if  by  teachers  be  meant  the  heathen  priests,  as 
distinguished  from  the  philosophers  (though  our  author  says  that  in 
the  earlier  ages  they  were  the  same),  I  believe  those  of  his  senti- 
ments will  easily  allow,  that  they  were  not  very  proper  to  instruct 
mankind  in  the  right  knowledge  of  religion,  and  in  the  true  doc- 
trine of  morals.  But  with  regard  to  the  philosophers,  though  he 
represents  them  as  venders  rf  false  wares^  and  frequently  spends 
whole  pages  in  invectives  against  them,  yet  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
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r*pif^%!*»t  thijtn  *^  f  •TV  Dfww  awi  ^mrici'^nt  jTri<ift»  and  instructors 
t>>  rrtjkfik  ri/l.  Dr.  (\kx\uh,  m  h.s  *^  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
¥t(^*aMi  Vi^\,^x\^  had  oif^ed  ^ererai  coiiaideracions  to  proTe  that 
tb^  wisrre  n//t  no.  tz/fd  Bolioirbrok'*  cnd^iaToars  to  tase  oflF  the 
fr/re*  fA  \i\%  ohf^wimratK^n*,  e^peciaily  in  the  tw«itv-thtrd,  twenty -fifth, 
*f>/J  twerity-^ixth  of  his  FT^^m^m^ji  and  Essaj-s.  And  whereas  that 
I^rr.ed  writer  had  a^nierted,  that  "the  heathen  philosophers  were 
never  able  t/;  prove  clearly  aiyi  distinctly  enough,  to  persons  of  all 
eapar,ff  ie^,  tlie  oblifption^  of  virtne,  and  the  Wttl  of  God  in  matters 
of  rnr/rality  —  and  that  they  w<re  not  able  to  frame  to  themselves  any 
r'OfiijJete,  and  regular,  and  consistent  scheme  or  system  of  things;" 
in  opfw'ifiition  Uf  thin,  bin  Lordship  athrnis,  that  ^  there  is  no  one 
rn/>r»l  virtue*,  which  has  not  l>een  taught,  explained,  and  proved,  by 
the  heathen  philosi^ipher-*,  both  occrisionally  and  purposely  :  That 
th«y  all  at^rccd,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  was  of  necessary  and 
indiNpermable  obli$^aiion,  and  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
det>^^nded  iifKin  it,  in  general,  and  in  particular:  And  that  they  all 
u((reed  nlnt}  what  was  virtue,  and  what  was  vice/'*  And  he  again 
insiMt^th  ii|Kin  it,  that  "  there  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the  whole 
I^OMfH;!  which  wan  not  taught  by  the  philosophers ;  and  that  this  is 
stroni(ly  and  largely  exemplified  by  Huetius,  in  the  third  book  of 
liiM  Ahietafi/r.  iiu^»i tones.*'  And  he  blames  Dr.  Clarke  for  conceal- 
in|r  it.f 

Thcro  are  two  observations  which  I  shall  make  upon  what  his 
f/orfUhip  liMH  here  oficred. 

'I'h«  flint  Ik  thlH  :  That  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  moral  pre- 
cept enjoined  in  th(!  ^0Kpel,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Nome  (me  or  other  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  this  would  not 
Ihi  Hiifllciont  to  enforce  those  duties  upon  mankind,  or  to  convince 
them  of  their  obligations  to  perform  them.  When  so  many  of  the 
philimopherH  wrote  upon  moral  subjects,  it  may  be  supposed^  that 
oni'  or  other  of  them  might,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  light  upon 
noMin  of  the  most  Rublime  precepts  of  the  gospel  morality.  But 
whitt  wim  it  to  nmnkind  what  a  particular  philosopher,  or  even  sect 
«)f  phihmopherH,  umintained  or  taught  in  their  schools  ?  They  were 
not  the  public  teachers  of  religion  ;  and  was  it  likely  that  their 
rrflncd  ii|HTuliitionH,  unenfoifed  by  any  authority,  and  contradicted 
by  nthem  among  themselves,  should  have  any  great  influence  upon 
niiiiikiitd«  nnd  l>o  regnrtled  by  them  as  divine  laws,  especially  with 
rt»u:nni  to  nintters  in  which  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  and 
pMNMtouM  wnn  concerned,  and  their  own  prevailing  inclinations  were 
U\  Ik*  rrst rained  or  governed  !  They  might,  after  hearing  the  rea- 
mining!!  of  the  philanophers,  think  they  were  not  obliged  to  govern 
ihonmrlvrM  hy  their  dictates,  however  plausible,  and  seemingly 
ralionaK  Whert^as  a  divine  revelation,  clearly  ascertaining  meii 
deli^riuiniui;  their  dutv  in  plain  and  express  propositions,  would 
CArr>-  far  Ktn^nut'r  c^^nvWtion,  and  when  received  and  believed,  wooM 
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leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  obli^^ation.  And  he  himself  seems 
to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  the  Cliristiaii  revelation  io  ettfotce 
the  practice  of  inora/iii/  bt/  a  superior  authority.^ 

My  second  reflection  is  this  :  That  what  this  writer  assumes  an 
true  is  evidently  false,  namely,  that  the  philosophers  tauorht  tho 
whole  of  eur  duty  in  the  same  extent  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Gospel. 
Moral  duty  by  his  own  account  of  it,  coniprehendeth  the  duty  we 
owe  to  God  as  well  as  to  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  social 
and  civil  duties,  on  which  the  peace  and  order  of  political  societies 
immediately  depend,  these  were  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
several  sects  of  philosophers;  though  the  regard  that  was  paid  by 
the  people  to  these  duties,  was  more  the  eflftict  of  civil  laws  than  of 
the  doctrines  and  dictates  of  the  philosophers.  But  as  to  that  part 
of  our  duty  which  relates  to  God,  with  what  face  or  consisteucv 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  was  taught  by  the  philosophers  in  the 
same  extent  that  it  is  in  the  gospel  ?  Our  author  makes  the  adora- 
tion of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  to  be  a  fundamental 
obligation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  idolatry  to  be  forbidden  in  that 
law.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers, 
instead  of  instructing  the  people  aright  in  this  important  part  of 
their  duty,  fell  in  themselves  with  the  common  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  directed  men  to  conform  in  their  religious  worship  to 
the  rites  and  laws  of  their  several  countries ;  by  which  polytheism 
was  established,  and  the  public  worship  was  directed  to  a  multipli- 
city  of  deities. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  duty  which  relateth  to  the  government  of 
the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  evident  the  philosophers  were  far 
from  being  agreed  what  was  virtue  and  what  was  vice.  Some  were 
for  giving  much  greater  indulgence  than  others  to  the  fleshly  sensual 
appetites  and  passions  ;  and  even  the  unnatural  sin  was  not  only 
permitted,  but  recommended,  by  some  of  them  who  were  of  great 
name. 

He  afiirms,  that  *'  of  a  moral  kind  there  were,  properly  speaking, 
no  disputes  among  philosophers.  They  were  disputes  about  insig- 
nificant speculations,  and  no  more.  For  the  morality  of  Zeno,  and 
of  Epicurus,  reduced  to  practice  were  the  same.*'+  As  if  it  were  a 
trifling  dispute,  whether  the  world  was  formed  by  a  most  wise, 
benign,  and  powerful  Cause  and  Author,  or  by  a  fortuitous  jumble 
of  atoms ;  whether  the  world  and  mankind  are  governed  by  a  most 
wise  and  righteous  Providence  ;  or  whether  there  is  no  providence 
of  God  at  all  with  regard  to  human  aflairs.  It  is  evident,  that  sub- 
mission to  God,  dependence  upon  his  providence,  gratitude  for  his 
benefits,  and  resignation  to  nis  will,  concerning  which,  some  of 
the  Stoics  laid  excellent  things,  could  make  no  part  of  the  morality 
of  Epicurus.  Thus  were  the  philosophers  divided  in  the  most 
important  points  of  religion,  and  consequently  in  the  duties  resulting 
from  it. 

But  what  the  philosophers  were  not  qualified  to  do,  was  perhaps 
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effected  by  the  legislators,  and  the  institutions  of  civil  laws.  This 
is  what  our  author  seems  to  lay  the  principal  stress  upon.  He 
observes,  that  "  some  few  particular  men  may  discover,  explain,  and 
press  upon  others  the  moral  obligations  that  are  incumbent  upon 
all,  and  our  moral  state  will  be  little  improved  by  it:  but  that  for 
this  purpose  governments  have  been  instituted,  laws  have  been 
made,  customs  established,  and  men  have  been  deterred  from 
immorality,  by  various  punishments  which  human  justice  inflicts  ;*'• 
where  he  supposes  human  governments  and  laws  to  be  the  only  effec- 
tual means  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  virtue.  But  it  is 
manifest,  that,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  the  civil  laws  of  any 
community  are  very  imperfect  measures  of  virtue,  or  moral  obliga- 
tion. A  man  may  obey  those  laws,  and  yet  be  far  from  being  truly 
virtuous  ;  he  may  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of  those  laws, 
and  yet  be  a  very  vicious  and  bad  man.  Some  of  the  most  worthy 
and  excellent  affections  and  dispositions  are  unrewaided  by 
those  laws ;  and  some  of  the  worst  affections  unpunished.  The 
heart,  the  proper  seat  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  not  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  civil  laws,  or  hun:an  governments.  And  what  farther 
shows  that  civil  laws  and  customs  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for 
direction  in  matters  of  morality,  is,  that  it  has  often  happened,  that 
those  laws  and  customs  have  been  contrary  to  the  rules  of  real  reli- 
gion and  virtue.  This  writer,  indeed,  has  taken  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  '*  whatever  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  may  have  been 
committed  by  particular  men,  yet  none  that  were  deemed  to  be  such, 
and  perhaps  few  that  might  be  called  strictly  such,  have  been 
enacted  into  laws,  or  have  grown  up  into  established  custom8.**+ 
And  that  **  the  tables  of  the  natural  law,  which  are  hung  up  in  the 
works  of  God,  are  obvious  to  the  sight  of  all  men ;  and,  therefore, 
no  political  scciety  ever  formed  a  system  of  laws  in  direct  and 
avowed  contradiction  to  them.'*:j:  But  thoueh  no  legislators  ever 
declared  in  plain  terms,  that  the  laws  they  enacted  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  which  it  were  absurd  to  suppose,  yet  that  many 
laws  have  been  enacted  w  hich  were  really  contrary  to  that  law,  is 
both  undeniably  evident  from  many  well-known  instances  of  such 
laws,  and  is  what  he  himself  is  obliged  to  acknowledge.  He 
observes,  that  **  the  law  of  nature  has  been  blended  with  many 
absurd  and  contradictory  laws  in  all  ages  and  countries,  as  well  is 
with  customs,  which,  if  they  arose  independent  on  laws,  have 
obtained  the  force  of  law8:§*'  And  that  "errors  about  the  law  of 
nature,  and  contradictions  to  it,  abound,  and  have  always  abounded, 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  society. "|| 

Laying  all  thepe  thinirs  together,  it  is  manifest,  that  men  stood  in 
great  need  of  a  di\ine  revelation,  to  give  them  a  clear  and  certain 
direction  concerning  moral  duty  taken  in  its  just  extent.  The  laws 
of  nature,  according  to  our  uutnor,  are  general,  and  men  have  betn 
always  veiy  prone  to  make  wrong  deductions  from  them ;  and  tbere- 
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fore  if  God  should  be  pleased,  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  to 
give  a  system  of  laws  to  mankind,  plainly  pointing  out  the  particulars 
of  their  duty,  and  determining  it  by  his  own  divine  authority,  whereby 
even  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  might  be  certainly  assured  of  their 
duty  in  the  most  important  instances,  and  what  it  is  that  God 
required  of  them  ;  this  would  both  give  them  the  best  direction,  and 
would,  where  really  believed  and  received,  have  an  influence  in  bind- 
ing their  moral  obligations  upon  them,  which  could  not  be  expected, 
either  from  the  dictates  of  philosophers,  or  the  force  of  human 
laws.  And,  accordingly,  some  of  the  wisest  lawgivers  of  antiquity, 
in  order  to  give  their  laws  greater  authority  on  tne  minds  of  men, 
endeavoured  to  make  them  p-iss  upon  the  people  for  divine.  And 
this  writer  himself  declares,  that  *'  nothing  may  seem  in  speculation 
so  proper  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  reve- 
lation believed  to  be  true."*  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  '^  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,"  hath  fully  considered  this  matter;  where  he  hath 
shown  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason,  unassisted  by  revelation, 
in  its  great  and  proper  business  of  morality.  His  Lordship  has 
taken  some  notice  of  this.  But  the  account  he  is  pleased  to  give  of 
Mr.  Locke's  argument  is  so  poor  and  trifling,  that  though  it  be  as 
fine  a  piece  of  reasoning  as  can  be  met  with  on  this  subject,  it  is 
hard  to  know  it  in  his  representation  of  it.  This  any  man  will  be 
convinced  of,  that  compares  it  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Locke's  works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  573,  et  seq,  edit.  fol.  1740,  with  what  Lord  Bolingbroke 
hath  offered  upon  it,  vol.  iv.  p.  295,  296. 

4thly.  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  be  in- 
structed to  form  right  notions  of  happiness,  or  wherein  their  chief 
food,  and  the  proper  felicity  of  the  human  nature,  doth  consist, 
lis  lordship  hath  taken  notice  of  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  observed, 
that,  according  to  Varro,  "there  were  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fourscore  different  opinions  about  what  was  the  chief  good  or 
final  happiness  of  man."  *  He  says,  "  that  there  were  so  many  may 
be  doubted  ;  but  that  they  must  have  been  extremely  various,  is 
certain.  The  summnm  bonuiriy  or  supreme  good  of  man,  as  it  was 
understood  and  taught  by  the  heathen  philosophers,  was  a  subject 
wherein  every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  himself,  and  no  man 
had  a  right  to  pronounce  for  another.  These  disputes  were  there- 
fore very  trifling."f  But  certainly  if  there  be  an  enquiry  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  mankind,  it  is  that  about  the  chief  good. 
For  to  be  wrong  in  this  will  lead  a  man  wrong  in  his  whole  course ; 
since  his  chief  good  must  be  his  principal  governing  end.  His 
Lordship  is  for  leaving  every  man  to  judge  of  this  for  himself,  and 
that  no  man  has  a  rij^ht  to  judge  for  another.  And  since  he 
makes  happiness  to  be  what  every  man  must  pursue  by  the  law  and 
dictates  of  nature,  and  that  the  morality  of  actiims,  and  the  proper 
ground  of  their  obligation,  "consist  in  this,  that  they  are  the  means 
of  acquiring  happiness  agreeable  to  our  nature  ;"|  if  men  fix  a 
wrong  happiness  to  themselves,  it  will  put  them  upon  improper 
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measures,  and  give  a  wrong  direction  to  their  moral  conduct*  And 
certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  men  are  more  apt  to  be 
mistaken,  and  to  form  wrong  judgments,  than  this.  This  author 
makes  a  distinction  between  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  observes, 
that  instinct  and  appetite  lead  to  the  former,  and  reason  to  the  lat- 
ter. But  he  owns,  that  most  men  are  apt  to  confound  these;  and 
he  himself  defines  happiness  to  be  a  continued  permanent  series  of 
agreeable  sensations  or  pleasures,*  And  must  every  man  be  left  to 
hunself,  without  any  farther  direction,  to  judge  of  his  duty  and  hap- 
piness, from  what  he  thinks  will  produce  in  him  a  series  of  the  most 
agreeable  sensations  and  pleasures;  and  that,  abstracting  (for  so 
our  author  would  have  it)  from  all  consideration  of  another  hfe,  and 
a  future  account  ?  If  the  passions  be  brought  into  the  consultation 
(and  they  will  be  apt  to  force  themselves  in,  and  claim  being  heard), 
the  judgment  that  is  formed  is  like  to  be  very  unequal  and 
uncertain ;  especially  considering  the  influence  they  have,  by  his 
own  account,  in  bringing  over  reason  to  pronounce  on  their  side,  or 
at  least  to  come  to  a  kind  of  composition  with  them.  It  must  needs 
therefore  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  this  determined  for  us  by  a 
divine  authority  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  than  to  grant  an  extraordinary  revelation  for 
instructing  men  in  what  relates  to  the  true  happiness  and  perfection 
of  their  nature,  and  directing  them  in  the  way  that  leads  to  it. 

Sthly.  Another  thing  which  it  highly  concerneth  men  to  be  well 
informed  of,  relateth  to  the  terms  of  their  acceptance  with  God,  and 
the  means  of  reconciliation  when  they  have  offended  him  ;  and  this 
is  a  very  proper  subject  for  a  divine  revelation.  Dr.  Clarke  had 
urged  this,  in  his  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  jReligion,\ 
But  his  Lordship,  who  had  undertaken  to  answer  him,  tliinks  this 
to  be  of  small  consequence,  and  scarce  worth  enquiring  about.  He 
pronounces,  that  **  neither  reason  nor  experience  will  lead  us  to 
enquire,  what  propitiation  God  will  accept,  nor  in  what  manner  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Supreme  Being,  and  this  worm  man,  is 
to  be  made."t  Indeed  upon  nis  scheme  it  would  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  make  such  an  enquiry,  since  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
God  doth  not  concern  himself  at  all  about  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  nor  taketh  any  notice  of  their  actions,  so  as  to  be  pleased 
or  displeased  with  them,  or  to  reward  or  punish  them  on  the  account 
of  those  actions.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  hath  been  already  offered 
to  show  that  this  scheme  is  contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  pursued  to 
its  genuine  consequences,  would  be  subversive  of  all  virtue  and  good 
order  in  the  world.  At  present  I  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  if 
men  are  reasonable  creatures,  moral  agents,  and  if  God  hath  given 
them  a  law,  as  this  writer  sometimes  not  only  allows,  but  asserts, 
and  which  must  be  acknowledged,  if  the  law  of  nature  be  God's  law ; 
then  they  must  certainly  be  under  indispensable  obligations  to  obey 
that  law;  nor  can  it  consistently   be   supposed,  that  the   gre»t 

*  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  378.  t  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
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Governor  of  the  world  is  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  his  reasonable 
creatures  obey  his  law  or  not.     A  transgression  of  that  law,  which  is 
the  will  of  God,  must  certainly  have  a  monstrous  malignity  in  it,  as 
it  is  an  offence  committed  by  his  reasonable  creatures,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  his  moi*al  government,  against  the  majesty  and  authority,  as 
well  as  goodness,  of  the  supreme  universal  Lord  and  Sovereign  of 
the  universe.     And   how  can  such   creatures  as  we  are   pretend 
positively  to  pronounce  what  punishment  sin  deserves,  or  how  far  it 
may  seem  fit  to  God  in  his  governing  wisdom  and  righteousness  to 
punish  his  offending  creatures,  or  upon  what  terms  he  will  pardon 
their  transgressions,  and  restore  them  to  his  grace  and  favour,  or 
how  far   that    pardon   is   to   extend?     These    are    things   which 
manifestly  depend  upon  what  seemeth  most  fit  to  his  infinite  wisdom, 
and  concerning  which  we  could  not  presume  to  form  a  certain  judg- 
ment, if  he  should  not  declare  his  will  concerning  it. 

As  to  what  our  author  adds,  that  .^^  repentance,  as  it  implies 
amendment,  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion  ;  and  he  does 
not  so  much  as  suspect,  that  any  farther  revelation  is  necessary  to 
establish  it  ;^  it  will  be  easily  owned,  that  repentance  and  amend- 
ment are  necessary  when  we  have  sinned  against  God  ;  and  that  this 
is  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  :  but  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
avert  the  penalty  we  had  incurred  by  disobedience,  natural  reason 
cannot  assure  us.     It  is  certain,  that  to  establish  this  rule  in  human 
governments  would  go  a  great  way  to  dissolve  all  order  and  govern- 
ment.    And  who  can  unclertake  to  affirm,  that  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment it  must  be  an  established  rule,  that  as  often  as  ever  sinners  repent, 
they  must  not  only  be  freed  from  the  punishment  they  had  incurred, 
but  be  received  to  the  divine  favour,  and  their  imperfect  obedience 
rewarded,  as  if  they  had  not  offended,  without  any  farther  expedient 
to  secure  and  vindicate  the  authority  of  his  laws  ?  It  is  evident,  that 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  ordered  by  divine  providence, 
repentance  and  amendment  do  not  avert  many  of  those  evils  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  punishments  of  men's  crimes.     They  often 
labour  under  evils  brought  upon  them  by  those  vices  of  which  they 
have  heartily  repented,  and  feel  the  penal  effects  of  their  evil  courses, 
even  after  they  have  forsaken  them.     And  since  by  this  constitu- 
tion the  Author  of  nature  hath  declared,  that  repentance  alone  shall 
not  free  men  in  all  cases  from  punishment,  who  can  take  upon  him 
to  determine,  that  our  great  offended  Sovereign,  the  most  wise  and 
righteous  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  may  not  judge  some- 
thing farther  necessary  to  show  his  displeasure  against  sin,  and  to 
vindicate  the  majesty  of  his  government,  and  the  authority  of  his 
laws  ?     And,   accordingly,   the   natural    sense   of   mankind  hath 
generally  led  them  to  be  anxiously  solicitous,  when  they  were  sen- 
sible of  their  having  offended  God,  to  use  some  means  to  avert 
the  divine  displeasure.     Their  fears  have  given  occasion  to  much 
superstition,  and  many  expedients  have  been  devised,  which  have 
been  generally  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  show  how  improper  judges  men 
are  ofthose  things,  if  left  to  themselves.     A  divine  revelation  would 
undoubtedly  give  the  best  and  surest  direction  in  roattei*K  of  this 
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nature,  and  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  It  properly 
bclongeth  to  God  to  determine  upon  what  terms  he  will  be  propi- 
tiated to  guilty  creatures,  how  far  his  forgiveness  shall  extend,  and 
what  graces  and  favours  he  shall  think  fit  to  confer  upon  them. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  mention,  as  what  shows  the  great  need  of 
divine  revelation,  relates  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state.     That  this  is  a  doctrine  of  vast  importance  to  mankind,  for 
engaging  them  to  virtue,  and  restraining  their  vices,  appears  from 
this  writer's  own  express  acknowledgments.     Several  passages  were 
produced  to  this  purpose  in  my  ninth  letter.     At  the  same  time  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  show,  that  we  have  no  assurance  of  it  by 
human  reason,  but  that  it  rather  leadeth  us  to  believe  the  contrary. 
And  yet  he  does  not  pretend  absolutely  to  affirm,  that  it  is  evident 
to  reason  there  is  no  such  state  at  all.     Since  tlierefore  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  to  believe  a  state  of  future  retributions,  and 
yet  we  have  not  sufficient  assurance  of  it  by  human  unassisted  rea- 
son, it  must  certainly  be  a  proper  subject  of  divine  revelation.  Some 
of  the  Deists,  indeed,  have  in  this  case  thought  proper  to  take  a 
different  method.     In  order  to  avoid  the  argument  brought  from 
hence  to  show  the  necessity  or  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary 
revelation,  they  have  pretended,  that  the  docU'ine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  is  so  evident  to  the  natural  reason  of 
mankind,  and   hath   been  so  generally  believed   in   all    ages  and 
nations,  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  revelation  to  assure  men  of  it. 
But  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  precluded  himself  from  this  way  of  ar- 
guing, since  he  hath  taken  pains  to  prove,  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
founded  in  reason.     And  though  he  sometimes  delares  it  to  have 
been  urged  and  recommended  by  the  wisest  men  among  the  ancients, 
he  represents  it  as  if  it  were  what  they  regarded  rather  as  an  useful 
doctrine  than  a  true  one,  and  as  if  they  did  not  really  believe  it 
themselves,  though  they  thought  it  necessary  that  the  people  should 
beUeve  it.     He  affirms,  that  '•  the  greatest  part  of  the  philosophers 
did  their  utmost  to  estabhsh  the  belief  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  life,  that  they  might  allure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from 
"vice,  more  efiectually.''*     Yet  afterwards  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  meet 
zealous  asserters  of  a  supreme  Being,  and  warmest  defenders  of  bis 
providence,  and  they  who  were  the  most  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  religion  to  preserve  government,  either  i-ejected  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  or  they  admitted  it  by  halves,  i.  e.  they  did  not  admit 
future  punishments :"  and  that  ^'  this  doctrine  was  never  firmly 
enough  established  in  the  philosophical,  whatever  it  was  in  the  yiu* 
gar  creed."     Yea,  he  asserts,  that  *^  it  was  not  only  problematical  in 
the  opinions  of  theistical  philosophers,  but  it  seems  in  several  instances 
to  have  had  little  bold  on  vulgar  opinion :"  as  he  endeavours  to 
show,   by   a  remarkable    quotation    from    Cicero,    Orat.  pro  A, 
Cluentio;  which  he  seems  well  pleased  with,  and  refers  to  more 
than  once.t 
.   The  truth  is,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  affirm,  that  all  the  pbi- 
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losophers  believed  it,  and  that  none  of  them  did  so.  It  is  wrong;  on 
the  one  hand  to  pretend,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  done,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  it  in  reason  ;  or  on  the  other,  that  it  so  clear 
and  demonstrable  from  human  reason,  tliat  there  was  no  need  of  a 
divine  revelation  farther  to  confirm  and  enforce  it.  The  artjument'* 
for  a  future  state  in  general,  especially  those  of  a  moral  kind,  are  of 
great  weight :  but  yet  there  are  several  things  to  be  opposed  to 
them,  which  diminish  the  evidence,  and  will  minister  ground  of  sus- 
picion and  doubt,  if  considered  merely  on  the  foot  of  natural  reason. 
And  as  to  the  nature,  greatness,  and  duration,  of  those  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  it  is  evident  that  unassisted  reason  can  give 
us  no  information  concernins:  it  which  can  be  depended  upon.  We 
stand  in  great  need,  therefore,  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  to 
assure  us  of  that  invisible  state.  This  plainly  follows  from  what  his 
Lordship  hath  advanced.  He  represents  "  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  a  future  state  as  the  great  bands  that  attach  men  to 
revealed  religion:"  and  introduces  his  plain  man  as  saying,  that  **it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  these,  and  several  other  doctrmes,  to  let 
them  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation."*  And  he  directly  declares, 
''  that  this  doctrine  must  stand  on  tlu  bottom  of  revelation,  or  on 
none.  On  this  bottom  it  would  do  some  good  most  certainly,  and 
it  could  do  no  hurt."+ 

The  several  considerations  which  have  been  offered  niay  sufhce 
to  show  the  need  the  world  stood  in  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  that  mankind  have  not  been  universally,  and 
at  all  times,  lefl  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  revelation.  It  is 
particularly  probable,  from  the  circumstances  of  men  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  that  they  were  not  left  altogether  destitute  of 
means  that  seemed  so  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  a  right  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  their  duty.  This  writer  himself  observes,  in  a 
passage  cited  above,  that  **  a  consequence  of  the  surprise,  inexpe- 
rience, and  ignorance,  of  the  first  men,  must  have  been  much  doubt 
and  unceitainty  concerning  the  first  Cause.**  And  that  "  to  prove 
the  unity  of  the  first  Cause  required  more  observation,  and  deeper  ' 
reflection,  than  the  first  men  could  make.  "J  And  after  havmg 
observed,  that  *'the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are  general,  and 
that  reason  must  be  employed  to  make  proper  and  necessary  deduc- 
tions from  those  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  in  every  case  that 
concerns  our  duty  to  God  and  man,*^  he  adds,  that  **  human  reason 
being  at  best  fallible,  and  having  been  little  informed  by  experience 
in  the  early  ages,  a  multitude  of  false  deductions,  and  wrong  appli- 
cations, could  not  fail  to  be  made.''§  It  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
from  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the  necessities  of  mankind,  that  he 
would  graciously  interpose  to  make  some  discoveries  of  himself,  and 
of  his  will,  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  the  first  parents  and  ancestors  of 
the  human  race,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  their  offspring,  for 

•  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  537.— Sec  also  vol.  v.  p.  322.  353.        t  Ibid.  p.  -tSft. 
t  Ibid.  p.  ie50.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  15^. 
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instructing  them  in  the  main  important  principles  of  all  religion,  and 
ilirecting  them  in  the  principal  articles  of  moral  duty.  And  as  this 
may  be  plainly  gathered  from  the  accounts  given  us  in  Scripture, 
so  there  are  several  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  almost  ne- 
cessarily lead  us  to  such  a  supposition.  To  this  may  principally  be 
ascribed  the  general  belief  ot  some  of  the  main  principles  of  reli- 
gion, which  obtained  before  men  had  made  any  considerable  im- 
provements in  philosophy,  or  the  art  of  reasoning ;  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  future  state,  which  were  generally  received  even  among  the  most 
illiterate  and  barbarous  nations,  and  were  probably  derived  from  a 
tradition  transmitted  from  the  first  ages,  and  originally  owing  to 
divine  revelation.  And  accordingly  it  has  been  almost  universally 
believed  among  mankind,  that  divine  revelations  have  been  com- 
municated ;  which  belief  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  traditional 
accounts  of  such  revelations,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  sense  men 
have  generally  had  of  their  need  of  such  assistances.  There  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  mere  natural  religion,  abstracting  from  all 
divine  revelation,  professed  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation  of  the 
world.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  inquiries  this  way,  is  force<i  to 
have  recourse  to  Chma,  and  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  history, 
answering  pretty  much  to  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  when  he 
supposes  they  were  governed  by  mere  natural  relig:ion.*  But  of 
this  he  produceth  no  proofs.  And  if  the  ages  there  referred  to 
relate,  as  they  probably  do,  to  the  early  patriarchal  times,  the  ori- 
ginal revelation  miccht  have  been  preserved  in  some  degree  of  purity, 
though  in  process  of  time  it  became  greatly  corrupted  there,  as  well 
as  in  other  nations. 

It  adds  a  great  weight  to  all  that  has  been  observed,  that  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  sensible,  that  bare 
reason  alone  was  not  suflBcient  to  enforce  doctrines  and  laws  with  a 
proper  force  upon  mankind,  without  a  divine  authority  and  revela- 
tion. Our  author  observes,  that  *'  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
and  lawgivers  did  enforce  their  doctrines  and  laws  by  a  divine  au- 
thority, and  call  in  an  higher  principle  to  the  assistance  of  philoso- 


♦  BolingbroVc's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  228, 229.  His  Lordship  expresses  himself  en  this 
head  with  r  euudon  and  modesty  not  usual  with  him.  He  saith,  that  '*  among  th« 
countries  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  he  can  find  none  where  luttuml  religioo 
was  established  in  its  full  extent  and  purity,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  once  in  China.*' 
It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  having  highly  extolled  the  ancient  Chinese  sages, 
1  e  takes  notice  of  the  concise  manner  in  which  they  expressed  themselves,  whenever 
tbey  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  that,  **  their  refining  successors  have  endea- 
voured,  in  part  at  least,  to  found  their  atheism  upon  what  those  sages  had  ad\'anc«:d.*' 
Vol.  V.  p.  228.  I  think,  according  to  this  account,  there  must  have  been  a  great  ob- 
scurity in  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves  concerning  the  Divinity ;  and  that  tbey 
were  greatly  deficient  in  the  instructions  they  gave  with  regard  to  this  great  funda- 
mentS  article  of  all  religion.  How  vastly  superior  in  this  resnect  was  Moses  to  all 
those  admired  sages,  in  whose  writings,  and  in  every  patt  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the 
existence,  the  perfections,  and  providence  of  God,  are  asserted  and  described  in  so 

{)lain  and  strong  a  manner,  as  is  fitted  to  lead  people  oi  (oniuion  capacities  to  the  firai 
»elief,  obedience,  andudomlion  of  the  Supreme  i5eing,  the  great  Creator  and  (>ovrmor 
of  the  world ! 
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phy  than  bare  reason."     He   instances  in  ''Zoroaster,  Hostanes, 
the  Magi^  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Numa,  Scc.and  all  those  who  founded 
or  formed  religions  and  commonwealths  ;  who  made  these  preten- 
sions, and  passed  for  persons  divinely  inspired  and  commissioned."* 
This  shows  that  they  built  upon  a  principle  deeply  laid  in  the 
human  iiturey  concerning  the  need  we  stand  in  of  a  divine  authority 
and  revelation,  and  which  was  probably  strengthened  by  some  re- 
mains of  ancient  traditions  relating  to  such  revelations.     But  as 
those  philosophers  and  lawgivers  he  speaks  of  produced  no  proper 
and  authentic  credentials,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  very 
lasting  and  extensive  effect ;  and  yet  the  very  pretences  to  it  gave 
their  laws  and  institutions  a  force,  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  had.     But  as  the  several  sects  of  philosophers  in  subse- 
quent ages  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  only  stood  on  the  foot 
of  their  own  reasonings,  and  could  not  pretend  to  a  divine  authority, 
this  very  much  hindered  the  effect  of  their  instructions.     And  indeed 
the  best  and  wisest  among  them  confessed  their  sense  of  the  want 
of  a  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  something  of  that  nature.    This 
is  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown  by  express  testimonies :  nor  does 
Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.     He  says,  "it  must  he  admitted  that 
Plato  insinuates  in  many  places  the  want,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  revelation,  to  discover  the  external  service  God  requires,  and 
the  expiation  for  sin,  and  to  give  stronger  assurances  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments   that  await  men  in  another  world."-}*      But  he 
thinks  it  absurd  and  trifling  to  bring  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  other  philosophers,  concerning  their  want  of  "  divine  revelation, 
and  their  hopes  that  it  would  be  supplied,  as  a  proof  that  the  want 
was  real,  and  that,  after  it  had  been  Ion?  complamed  of,  it  was  sup- 
plied."t     He  attempts  to  show  that  their  want  was  not  real,  as  if  he 
knew  better  what  they  wanted  than  they  themselves  did,  and  were 
a  more  proper  judge  of  the  true  state  of  their  case  than  they  were. 
He  repeats  what  he  had  said  before,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept 
taught  in  the  gospel  which  they  did  not  teach  ;  and  that  "  the  phe- 
nomena that  discovered  to  them  the  existence  of  God,  discovered 
the  divine  will  in  all  the  extent  of  moral  obligation  ;'*§  as  if  it  were 
equally  easy  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  moral  obligation^  as  to 
discover  the  existence  of  the  Deity.     He  adds,  that  **  they  could 
not  know  a  revealed  rehgion,  nor  any  real  want  of  it,  before  the  re- 
velation was  made."     That  they  could  be  acquainted  with  the  reve- 
lation before  it  was  given,  will  be  readily  granted  ;  but  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  they  could  not  be  sensible  of  their  want  of  it.     He  pro- 
nounces however,  that  *'  their  complaints,  and  their  expectations, 
wei:,e  founded  in  proud  curiosity,  and  vain  presumption."     It  was 
pride,  it  seems,  to  be  sensible  of  their  ignorance,  and  need  of  farther 
mstruction ;  it  was  presumption  to  hope  or  to  desire  any  farther 
illumination  in  things  concerning  which  they  were  in  doubt,  and 
which  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them  to  know.     He  adds,  that 
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show  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  he  thinks  fit  to 
represent  them  as  very  proper  and  sufficient  guides  and  instructors 
to  mankind.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  *^  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  had  offered  several  considerations  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  so.  Lord  Bolingbroke  endeavours  to  take  off  the 
force  of  his  observations,  especially  in  the  twenty -third,  twenty -fifth, 
and  twenty-sixth  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays.  And  whereas  that 
learned  writer  had  asserted,  that  "  the  heathen  philosophers  were 
never  able  to  prove  clearly  and  distinctly  enough,  to  persons  of  all 
capacities,  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  will  of  God  in  matters 
of  morality — and  that  they  were  not  able  to  frame  to  themselves  any 
complete,  and  regular,  and  consistent  scheme  or  system  of  things ; 
in  opposition  to  this,  his  Lordship  affirms,  that  '^  there  is  no  one 
moral  virtue,  which  has  not  been  taught,  explained,  and  proved,  by 
the  heathen  philosophers,  both  occasionally  and  purposely  :  That 
they  all  agreed,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  was  of  necessary  and 
indispensable  obligation,  and  that  the  happiness  of  mankind 
depended  upon  it,  m  general,  and  in  particular:  And  that  they  all 
agreed  also  what  was  virtue,  and  what  was  vice."*  And  he  again 
insisteth  upon  it,  that  '*  there  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the  whole 
gospel  which  was  not  taught  by  the  philosophers ;  and  that  this  is 
strongly  and  largely  exemplified  by  Huetius,  in  the  third  book  of 
his  AlnetaTUs  Quastiones.*'  And  he  blames  Dr.  Clarke  for  conceal- 
ing it.f 

There  are  two  observations  which  I  shall  make  upon  what  his 
Lordship  has  here  offered. 

The  first  is  this  :  That  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  moral  pre- 
cept enjoined  in  the  gospel,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  this  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  those  duties  upon  mankind,  or  to  convince 
them  of  their  obligations  to  perform  them.  When  so  many  of  the 
philosophers  wrote  upon  moi-al  subjects,  it  may  be  supposed^  that 
one  or  other  of  them  might,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  light  upon 
some  of  the  most  sublime  precepts  of  the  gospel  morality.  But 
what  was  it  to  mankind^what  a  particular  philosopher,  or  even  sect 
of  philosophers,  maintained  or  taught  in  their  schools  ?  They  were 
not  the  public  teachers  of  religion  ;  and  was  it  likely  that  their 
refined  speculations,  unenforced  by  any  authority,  and  contradicted 
by  others  among  themselves,  should  have  any  great  influence  upon 
mankind,  and  be  regarded  by  them  as  divine  laws,  especially  with 
regard  to  matters  in  which  the  gratification  of  their  appetites  and 
passions  was  concerned,  and  their  own  prevailing  inclinations  were 
to  be  restrained  or  governed  ?  They  might,  after  hearing  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  philosophers,  think  they  were  not  obliged  to  govern 
themselves  by  their  dictates,  however  plausible,  and  seemingly 
rational.  Whereas  a  divine  revelation,  clearly  ascertaining  and 
determining  their  duty  in  plain  and  express  propositions,  would 
carry  far  stronger  conviction,  and  when  received  and  believed,  would 
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leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  obligation.  And  he  himself  seems 
to  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  the  Cliristian  revelation  to  enfoice 
the  practice  of  moralitj^  by  a  superior  authority,* 

My  second  reflection  is  this  :  That  what  this  writer  assumes  aA 
true  is  evidently  false,  namely,  that  the  philosophers  tauo^ht  tho 
whole  of  our  duty  in  the  same  extent  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Gospel. 
Moral  duty  by  his  own  account  of  it,  coniprehendeth  the  duty  we 
owe  to  God  as  well  as  to  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  social 
and  civil  duties,  on  whicli  the  peace  and  order  of  political  societies 
immediately  depend,  these  were  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
several  sects  of  philosophers ;  though  the  regard  that  was  paid  by 
the  people  to  these  duties,  was  more  the  effect  of  civil  laws  than  of 
the  doctrines  and  dictates  of  the  pliilosoplicrs.  But  as  to  that  part 
of  our  duty  which  relates  to  God,  with  what  face  or  consistencv 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  was  taught  by  the  philosophers  in  the 
same  extent  that  it  is  in  the  gospel  ?  Our  author  makes  the  adora- 
tion of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  to  be  a  fundamental 
obligation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  idolatiy  to  be  forbidden  in  that 
law.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers, 
instead  of  instructing  the  people  aright  in  this  important  part  of 
their  duty,  fell  in  themselves  with  the  common  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  directed  men  to  conform  in  their  religious  worship  to 
the  rites  and  laws  of  their  several  countries ;  by  w  hich  polytheism 
was  established,  and  the  public  worship  was  directed  to  a  multipli- 
city  of  deities. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  duty  which  relateth  to  the  government  of 
the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  evident  the  philosophers  were  far 
from  being  agreed  what  was  virtue  and  what  was  vice.  Some  were 
for  giving  much  greater  indulgence  than  others  to  the  fleshly  sensual 
appetites  and  passions ;  and  even  the  unnatural  sin  was  not  only 
permitted,  but  recommended,  by  some  of  them  who  were  of  great 
name. 

He  aflirms,  that  *'  of  a  moral  kind  there  were,  properly  speaking, 
no  disputes  among  philosophers-  They  were  disputes  about  insig- 
nificant speculations,  and  no  more.  For  the  morality  of  Zeno,  and 
of  Epicurus,  reduced  to  practice  were  the  same."t  As  if  it  were  a 
trifling  dispute,  whether  the  world  was  formed  by  a  most  wise, 
benign,  and  powerful  Cause  and  Author,  or  by  a  fortuitous  jumble 
of  atoms ;  whether  the  world  and  mankind  are  governed  by  a  most 
wise  and  righteous  Providence  ;  or  whether  there  is  no  providence 
of  God  at  ail  with  regard  to  human  affairs.  It  is  evident,  that  sub- 
mission to  God,  dependence  upon  his  providence,  gratitude  for  his 
benefits,  and  resignation  to  nis  will,  concerning  which,  some  of 
the  Stoics  laid  excellent  things,  could  make  no  part  of  the  morality 
of  Epicurus.  Thus  were  the  philosophers  divided  in  the  most 
important  points  of  religion,  and  consequently  in  the  duties  resulting 
from  it. 

But  what  the  philosophers  were  not  qualified  to  do,  was  perhaps 
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'*  the  knowledge  they  had  was  such  as  the  Author  of  nature  had 
thought  sufficient,  since  he  had  given  them  no  more ;"  and  con- 
cludes, that  '^  for  Dr.  Clarke  to  deduce  from  the  supposed  reason- 
ableness of  their  complaints,  the  necessity  of  a  farther  revelation,  is 
to  weigh  his  own  opinion  and  theirs  against  providence.*'*  But 
allowing  the  necessity  of  revelation,  there  is  no  Just  preftnce  for 
arraigning  the  conduct  of  divine  providence  ;  for  however  needful  a 
revelation  is  supposed  to  be  for  giving  men  full  assurance  and  in- 
formation concerning  things  of  high  importance,  yet  those  to  whom 
that  revelation  never  was  made  known,  shall  not  be  accountable  for 
what  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing.  Besides,  our 
author  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  world  had  been  left  all 
along  without  the  assistance  of  divine  revelation,  and  that  the  hea- 
thens had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  religion 
than  they  actually  did  know.  But  this  is  a  wrong  supposition. 
God  had  been  pleased  to  make  revelations  and  discoveries  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  will,  from  the  beginning ;  which,  if  they  had  been  duly 
improved,  and  carefully  transmitted,  as  the  importance  of  them 
deserved,  would  have  been  of  vast  advantage.  Great  remains  of 
this  original  religion  continued  for  a  long  time  among  the  nations ; 
and  these  traditions,  together  with  their  own  reason,  duly  improved, 
might  have  preserved  the  main  principles  of  religion  and  morals 
amonp;  them.  And  if,  through  the  negligence  and  corruption  of 
mankmd,  this  true  primitive  religion  was  in  a  great  measure  lost 
and  confounded  in  polytheism  and  idolatry,  no  blame  could  be  cast 
npon  divine  providence  ;  nor  could  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of 
God  have  been  justly  arraigned,  though  no  more  had  ever  been 
done  for  the  human  race.  But  supposing,  which  was  really  the 
case,  that  God  was  graciously  pleased,  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
manner  which  seemed  fittest  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  communicate 
a  clearer  and  fuller  discovery  and  revelation  of  his  will  than  had 
been  ever  yet  given  to  mankmd,  for  recovering  them  from  the  igno- 
rance, idolatry,  and  corruption,  into  which  they  were  generally 
fallen,  this  certainly  ought  to  be  acknowledged  with  great  thankful* 
ness,  as  a  most  signal  instance  of  the  divine  goodness  and  love  to 
mankind,  and  concern  for  human  happiness. 

There  is  one  passage  more  which  may  deserve  some  notice. 
Having  observed,  that  bishop  Wilkins  seems  to  place  the  chief 
distinction  of  human  nature  not  in  reason  in  general,  but  in  religion, 
the  apprehension  of  a  Deity,  and  the  expectation  of  a  future  state, 
which  no  creature  below  man  doth  partake  of;  he  remarks  upon  it, 
that  *'  they  who  suppose  all  men  incapable  to  attain  a  full  know- 
ledge of  natural  religion  and  theology  without  revelation,  take  from 
us  the  very  essence  and  form  of  man,  according  to  the  bishop,  and 
deny  that  any  of  us  have  that  degree  of  reason  which  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  our  species,  and  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  unity  of  the 
first  intelligent  Cause  of  all  things."t  But  the  bishop,  by  repre- 
senting man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  only  intended  to  signify,  that 
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he  is  naturally  capable  of  knowing,  and  being  instructed  in  it, 
which  the  brutes  are  not ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  all 
men  had  naturally  an  actual  knowledge  of  religion,  which  is  contrary 
to  fact  and  experience  ;  or  as  if  all  men  were  capable  of  attaining  to 
a  full  knowledge  of  it  merely  by  the  force  of  their  own  reason,  with- 
out any  instruction  or  assistance  at  all.  Man's  being  formed  a 
religious  creature  does  not  hinder  the  use  and  necessity  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  still  supposed,  that  all  proper  helps  and  assistances  are 
to  be  taken  in.  And  notwithstanding  his  natural  capacities,  he 
would  never  attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  religion  without  the  as- 
sistance of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  attain  to  by  that  assistance. 
These  things  are  perfectly  consistent:  man's  being  in  his  original 
design  a  religious  creature,  and  his  standing  in  need  of  divine  reve- 
lation to  instruct  him  in  religion,  and  give  him  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  it  Revelation  supposes  him  a  creature  capable  of  religion,  and 
applies  to  him  as  such. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  this  writer,  who 
leaves  no  method  unattempted   which  he  thinks  may  answer  his 
design,  seems  sometimes  to  cry  up  the  great  efficacy  of  a  true  divine 
revelation,  and  the  mighty  effects  it  must  have  produced,  if  it  had 
actually  been  made,  with  a  view  to  show  that  never  was  there  any 
revelation  really  given  to  mankind.     He  says,  that  "unexception- 
able revelations,  real  miracles,  and  certain  traditions,  could  never 
prove  ineffectual:*'*     That  "if  the  revelations  that  have  been  pre- 
tended, had  not  been  pretended  only ;  if  the  same  divine  wisdom 
that  shows  both  the  existence  and  will  of  God  in  his  works,  had 
prescribed  any  particular  form  of  worship  to  mankind,  and  had  in- 
spired the  particular  application  of  his  general  laws,  the  necessary 
consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  system  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment would  have  been  uniform  through   the  whole  world,  as 
well  as  conformable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  the  state  of  mankind 
would  have  arrived  at  human  perfection. "f     He  proceeds  so  far  as 
to  declare,  that  in  a  supernatural  dispensation,  the  divine  omnipotence 
should  have  imposed  it  on  all  mankifid,  so  as  necessarily  to  engage 
their  assent :%     And  that  it  must  have  forced  conviction,  and  taken 
away  even  the  possibility  qfdoubt.§     Can  any  thin^  be  more  unrea- 
sonable?    As'if  revelation  could  be  of  no  use  at  all,  except  by  an 
irresistible  force  it  overpowered  all  men's  understandings  and  wills. 
But  surely^  if  God  gives  men  clear  discoveries  of  his  will  and  their 
duty,  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  glorious  instance  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  though  ne  does  not  absolutely  constrain  them 
to  assent,  which  would  be  to  take  away  their  free  agency,  and  to 
destroy  the  economy  of  his  providence.     May  we  not  here  apply  in 
the  case  of  revelation  what  ne  himself  saith  with  regard  to  reason  ? 
*'  It  ms^  be  truly  said,  that  God,  when  he  gave  us  reason,  left  us 
to  our  free-will,  to  make  a  proper  or  improper  use  of  it ;  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  our  Creator,  for  a  certam  rule,  and  sufficient  means 
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of  arriving  at  happiness,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves  when 
we  fail  ofit.  It  is  not  reason,  but  perverse  will,  that  makes  men 
fall  short  of  attainable  happiness.  And  we  are  self-condemned 
when  we  deviate  from  the  rule."*  This  holds  strongly  with  regard 
to  revelation.  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  reveal  doctrmes 
and  laws  to  mankind,  of  great  use  and  advantage  for  instructing 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  directing  them  in  the  way  to 
happiness.  But  when  he  has  done  this,  and  confirmed  that  reve- 
lation with  sufficient  credentials,  still  he  thinks  fit,  as  the  wise  moral 
Governor,  to  leave  them  to  their  free-will,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  moral  powers ;  and  thus  deals  with  them  as  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  moral  agents.  If  they  do  not  receive,  and  make  a  ricrht 
use  of  this  advantao;e,  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  their  own  obstinacy  and  perverseness. 

But  though  a  revelation,  if  really  given,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
come  with  such  force  as  irresistibly  to  constrain  men's  assent,  and 
though  it  fail  of  producing  all  those  effects  which  might  be  justly 
expected,  and  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce,  yet  it  may  be 
of  very  great  use  and  benefit  to  mankind.     This  writer  represents 
the  general  reformation  of  men  as  an  impossible  thing :  He  observes, 
that  neither  human  nor  divine  laws  have  been  able  to  reform  the 
manners  of  men  effectually  ;  yet  he  owns,  that "  this  is  so  far  from 
making  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend  to  the 
reformation  of  mankind,  unnecessary,  that  it  makes  them  all  more 
necessary. — And  that  nothing  should  be  neglected  that  tends  to  en- 
force moral  obligation,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  reliction. 
And  that  nothing  may  seem  in  speculation  so  proper  to  this  purpose, 
as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  revelation  believed  to  be  true."f     And  he 
afterwards  says,  that  '*  if  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  mankind  was  not  maintained  by  religious 
and  civil  institutions,  the   human   state   would   be   intoleraDie."J 
Those  therefore  must  be  very  ill  employed,  and  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  take  pains 
to  destroy  these  institutions,  to  subvert  the  main  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  thereby  to  destroy  all  the  influence  it 
might  have  on  the  minds  of  men.     If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be 
so  difficult,  notwithstanding  all  the  powers  of  reason,  and  all  the 
force  of  the  additional  light,  and  powerful  motives,  which  revelation 
furnishes,  what  could  be  expected,  if  all  these  were  laid  aside,  and 
men  were  taught  to  have  no  regard  to  them  at  all? 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke's  scheme, 
contrary  to  his  own  intention,  seems  to  furnish  arguments  to  prove 
the  great  usefulness  and  necessity  of  divine  revelation.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  we  can  have  no  certainty,  if  we  judge  by 
the  phenomena,  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  justice 
and  goodness :  That  no  argument  can  be  brought  from  reason  in 
proof  of  a  particular  providence,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  say 
It  is  impossible :  That  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
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state,  though  useful  to  be  believed,  are  things  which  we  have  no 
ground  from  reason  to  believe,  and  which  reason  will  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  :  That  the  laws  of  nature  are  general,  and  the  particulars 
of  moral  duty  derived  from  them  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  which 
men  have  been  always  very  apt  to  mistake,  and  make  wrong  con- 
clusions. Now  if  it  be  of  high  importance,  as  it  manifestly  is,  that 
men  should  be  assured  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  that  they 
should  believe  a  particular  providence,  extendinor  to  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race,  and  exercising  an  inspection  over  them,  and  their 
actions  and  affairs;  that  they  should  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  that  they 
should  be  rightly  instructed  in  the  particulars  of  moral  duty  ;  if  all 
these  be  of  unquestionable  importance  to  be  believed  and  known  by 
mankind  (and  yet  we  can,  according  to  him,  have  no  assurance  of 
them  by  mere  natural  reason),  then  there  is  great  need  of  an  extra- 
ordinary divine  revelation  to  give  us  a  proper  certainty  in  these 
matters ;  and  a  well-attested  revelation  assurmg  us  of  these  things, 
and  furnishing  us  with  proper  instructions  concerning  them,  ought 
to  be  received  with  the  highest  thankfulness. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Lord  Bolingbroke'8  strange  Representation  of  the  Jewish  Revelation. —  His  Attempts 
against  the  Truth  of  the  Mosaic  History. — The  Antiquity,  Impartiality,  and  great 
Usefulness  of  that  History  shown. — The  Pretence,  that  Moses  was  not  a  contem- 
porary Author,  and  that  his  History  is  not  confirmed  by  collateral  Testimony,  and 

that  there  is  no  Proof  that  the   Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  examined The 

Mosaic  History  and  Laws  not  forged  in  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  nor  in  that  of  the 
Kings,  nor  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity. — The  Charge  of  Inconsistencies  in  the 
Mosaic  Accounts  considered. — The  grand  Objection  against  the  Mosaic  History, 
drawn  from  the  incredible  Nature  of  the  Facts  themselves,  examined  at  lai^e. — I'he 
Reason  and  Propriety  of  erecting  the  Mosaic  Polity. — No  Absurdity  in  supposing 
God  to  have  selected  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  People. — The  great  and  amazing  Dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  heathen  Nations,  as  to  the  Acknowledgment  and 
Adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  him  only. — The  good  Effects  of  the  Jewish 
Constitution,  and  the  valuable  Ends  which  were  answered  by  it. — It  is  no  just  Ob- 
jection against  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  come  to  us  through  the  Hands 
of  the  Jews. 

Sir, 
Having  considered  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered  with 
regard  to  divine  revelation  in  general,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
objections  he  has  advanced  against  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reve- 
lation. Of  the  latter  he  sometimes  speaks  with  seeming  respect 
and  decency ;  but  with  regard  to  the  former,  he  sets  no  bouncfs  to 
invective  and  abuse.  He  here  allows  himself  without  reserve  in  all 
the  licentiousness  of  reproach.  Far  from  admitting  it  to  be  a  true 
divine  revelation,  he  every -where  represents  it  as  the  very  worst  con- 
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ttitrst*/>r<  f  hiit  *rTer  preter*^^  to  a  dr^ice  c-ngina*.  2rA  a?  even  worse 

httkifif:^  occ^uiofkai  paft«ages  ct^enr-wbwe  interspersed  in  his  writ- 
iri^n,  ther^  are  Viine  pait.%  of  hi.^  viorks,  where  he  sets  himself  pnr- 
yf0^\y  %sA  at  lare^  to  expose  the  )Io&a:c  revelation.  This  is  the 
prift^'p^l  d^ign  of  the  kxi^r  letter  in  the  third  Tolunie  of  his  works, 
/jC^^^Miion^  by  one  of  Arrhbishcp  Tiilotson's  sermons ;  as  also  of  the 
wf/A%A  Mi^ction  of  hbi  third  essav  in  the  fourth  volume*  which  is  on 
the  nine  and  Pro^ressi  of  Mouotheum  ;  andof  the  fifteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty«fir«(t,  seventy- third,  seventy-fifth,  of  his  Fragments  and 
Kft^ys  in  the  fifth  volome. 

In  CfmnxAnuuv  l»rd  Bolingbroke's  objections  against  the  holy 
scriptures  of  the  f>ld  Testament,  and  especially  a^iainst  the  books 
of  ihyf^y.,  I  shall  distinctlv  examine  what  he  hatfi  offered  ag^ainst 
the  truth  of  the  scripture  history,  and  against  the  divine  authority 
of  the  sacred  writings.  This  is  the  method  he  himself  hath  pointed 
out  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  occasioned  by  one  of  Archbishop 
Tillotikm's  sermons. 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  his  objections  against  the  truth  of 
the  history.     But  first  it  will  not  be  improper  to  make  some  ^neral 
•  observations  u[x^n  the  scripture  history,  and  especially  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 

And  first  it  def-erves  our  veneration  and  regard  on  the  account  of 
its  ^rcat  antiquity.  We  have  no  accounts  that  can  in  any  degree 
be  dej>endefl  up<ni,  or  that  have  any  pretence  to  be  received  as  au- 
thentic records,  prior  to  the  Mosaic  history,  or  indeed  till  some  ages 
after  it  was  written.  Hut  though  it  relatcth  to  the  most  ancient 
times,  it  is  observable  that  it  doth  not  run  up  the  history  to  a  fabu- 
lous and  incredible  antimiity,  as  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and 
MOHie  other  nations  did.  Moses's  account  of  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  general  deluge,  &c.  reduces  the  age  of  the  world 
within  the  rules  of  a  moderate  computation,  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  the  origin  of  nations,  the  founding 
of  cities  and  cmpiien,  the  novelty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  human  life;  all  which  leads  us  to  assign 
an  age  to  the  world  which  comports  very  well  with  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, but  is  no  way  compatible  with  the  extravagant  antiquities  of 
other  eastern  nations. 

Another  thing  which  should  greatly  recommend  the  scripture  his- 
tory to  our  own  cstei'm,  is  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  imparti- 
ality of  it.  It  contains  a  plain  narration  of  facts,  delivered  in  a 
simple  unafl'ectcd  style,  without  art  or  ornament.  And  never  was 
thoro  any  history  that  discovered  a  more  equal  and  unbiassed  regard 
to  truth.  Kfveral  things  are  there  recorded,  which,  if  the  historian 
had  not  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself,  not  only  not  to  contradict 
the  truth,  but  not  to  conceal  or  disguise  it,  would  not  have  been 
mentioned.  Of  this  kind  is  what  our  author  refers  to  concerning 
Jacob's  obtaining  the  birth-right    and  blessing  by  fraud.*      For 
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though  it  is  plain,  from  the  prophecy  that  was  given  forth  before 
the  birth  of  the  children,  that  the  blessing  was  originally  designed 
for  Jacob  the  younger  in  preference  to  Esau  the  elder,  yet  the  method 
Jacob  took|  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  Rebekah,  to  engage  his 
father  Issaac  to  pronounce  the  blessing  upon  him,  had  an  appear- 
ance of  art  and  circumvention,  which,  considering  the  known  jea- 
lousy and  antipathy  between  the  Edomites  and  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  the  occasion  it  might  give  to  the  former  to  insult  and  reproach 
the  latter,  it  might  be  expected  an  Israelitish  historian  would  have 
endeavoured  to  conceal.  To  the  same  impartial  regard  to  truth  it 
is  owing,  that  Reuben's  incest,  and  that  of  Judah  with  his  daughter- 
in-law  Tamar,  from  which  descended  the  principal  families  of  tho 
noble  tribe  of  Judah,  arc  recorded  ;  as  is  also  the  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous act  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the  latter  Moses's  own  ancestor,  and 
the  curse  pronounced  upon  them  by  Jacob  on  the  account  of  it. 
This  writer  indeed,  who  seems  determined  at  all  hazards,  and  upon 
every  supposition,  to  find  fault  with  the  sacred  historians,  has  en- 
deavoured to  turn  even  their  impartiality  to  their  disadvantage. 
Having  mentioned  common  seme  and  common  honesty,  he  says,  that 
'*  the  Jews,  or  the  penmen  of  their  traditions,  had  so  little  of  either, 
that  they  represent  sometimes  a  patriarch  like  Jacob,  and  sometimes 
a  saintlike  David,  by  characters  that  beloni^  to  none  but  the  worst 
of  men."*  This  according  to  our  author's  manner  is  highly  exag- 
gerated. But  I  think  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  most 
unreasonable  prejudice,  than  to  produce  that  as  an  instance  of  the 
want  o{  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  those  writings,  which 
in  any  other  writers  in  the  world  would  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
proof  of  their  honesty,  their  candour,  and  impartiality ;  viz,  their 
not  taking  pains  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  faults  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  ancestors;  especially  when  it  appears,  that  this  is  not  done 
from  a  principle  of  malignity,  or  to  detract  from  their  merits,  since 
their  good  actions,  and  the  worthy  parts  of  their  character,  are  also 
impartially  represented,  but  merely  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  from 
an  unaffected  simplicity^  which  every-where  appears  in  their  wnt- 
ings,  in  a  manner  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  historians, 
and  which  derives  a  mighty  credit  to  all  their  narrations.  But  what 
above  all  shows  the  impartiality  of  Moses,  and  of  the  other  sacred 
historians  of  the  Old  Testament,  is,  their  relating  without  disguise, 
not  only  the  faults  of  their  great  men,  but  the  frequent  revolts  and 
infidelities  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  punishments  which  befel  them 
on  that  account.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  indeed  discovered,  what 
no  man  but  himself  would  have  been  apt  to  suspect,  that  even  this 
was  intended  to  flatter  their  pride  and  vanity ;  '^  because  though 
they  are  represented  as  rebellious  children,  yet  still  as  favourite  chil- 
dren— Notwithstanding  all  their  revolts,  God's  predilection  for  this 
chosen  people  still  subsists. — And  he  renews  his  promises  to  them 
of  future  glory  and  triumph, — a  Messiah,  a  kingdom  that  should 
destroy  all  others,  and  last  eternal ly."t     As  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
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M^»aMu%n.  »ii*'^  ■»»*  •»H--n  V.  i.-*  '^r^JSkkw^i  a:  '-ut  i-fv-?.  x  *»*  to  be  'rf 
^  wc^rv^xa,  AttT^i**  iiKl  vfet  irx  *:  lit  t:;im£iHti  n  "^e:  ^eficot'-t  Israel 
4^,«M:,  VV-*  w  v:  v'  jT^iitru  utniyin  v,  -nftn* m:,  Aaii  e^^ai  dii*  reject- 

xJ'X^x  v*v:  -:<%«r^A.-^o'jt  V-  »"ui:i  laj*  «Xi:iLJi  *ur-«e  iiism.  were  frxe- 
t/^/:      A.-.i'  ,t  »♦:*  'Usr-jk.s.^T  i  2U'>b'  *T.vii:n.:ia.-*  «jzei::e&(  -^j  datter 

Ui^rtw^-j^a  tr>t  rry>«^.  *vvmu  *TS*r-Ot  'X  «i*  r:  t.:^*  -ij^ptjeaiaTC:.  it*  th^ 
ti^irw  'A  t.%^  «w!;r*y:  ;*-*t#>r;*/^*  rji^-:  n*tri  l..  ni.*.ier  :n«  r<Kie  and  pre- 
v#f^.;/v^.  ^/^  t'.it  yf:r,y^^,  *  ,:e.T  'ji^t  ELigh;  ifciv^  r--ffK*rntcd  them 
**  ti»^  ^'z^*/;*^  ^t  ';.-=:  c.i.r.-*:  ix'*''y.7,  »-.tr-*j«i;  £  i.cr^  ic.h  ao  accouut 
'//  f!,^t  f/Hjf.'mrX',  irAb  yt'r.ifi''t  i:^>.f  eri«n:-=-s  hiie  uken  cccasioii 
f/»?*>;riy  f//  t^[,;'/H/.h  l^f^feff.,  i.-^  v  e  :.  vs:  •-r-STit^fui  atd  obstioate  race 
hi  ffi*:f$  Ui'^i  *♦«?/  '^f^^^ntf-A  ajx/r*  e>.rtb.  ^o^airi^ojtiid  have  induced 
Ui^fi  t//  f^vf'/pvi  i'4f:th  ¥,Utcu  Sf^frCDe'l  to  giTe  s'jco  a  disadvantageous 
yW^  f4  th^ir  UhiUfU,  bot  ^^n  hon^t  acid  inapartial  regard  to  truth, 
fSttt^ly  Up  Sa:  ihuufi  tn  other  hi^tonan^. 

hut  th;*t  ^\nf.h  eM>ec»aily  distin^nii^heib  Mi>sei*,  and  the  other 
%ut'49vt\  UihifftVAUA^  %%  U\(t  spirit  ot  bnatiected  |>iety  that  every-uhen* 
\ttt'MUt'.%  in  th<;ir  v^tiUuijLj^.,  We  may  ohaer%-c  ihrouuhoiit  a  profound 
vt'W.titiMfU  for  iUf:  Deity,  a  zeal  for  tlie  glory  of  his  {zreat  name,  a 
(U'Hirt:  hf  prorriotin^^  hiM  true  fear  and  wori^hip,  and  the  practice  of 
ii^UU*.if»Hiu:M,  nfu\  U)  engage  men  to  a  dutiful  obedience  to  his  holy 
find  t'Xt'A'Wf'Ui  lawM.  Their  hintory  was  not  written  merely  for  poll- 
iinil  ffidM  and  viewH,  or  to  t; ratify  curiosity,  but  for  nobler  purposes, 
'i'hf  MoNtiirtil  hiMtoiy  opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world^  which,  by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment,  is  an  article  of 
tin*  hi^lH'Mt  tii(mM;nt  in  n;ti<{ion.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  niiih,  of  liiH  primitive  siate,  and  his  fall  from  that  state,  of 
Ihn  iini  vol  Mill  (lehi^o,  the  most  remarkable  event  that  ever  happened 
Ut  iniinkiiul,  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  patriarchs,  and  ol  many 
iiioMt  hiKiiiil  itctH  of  providence,  upon  whicii  depended  the  erection 
iitid  r»ilitbliNhiii(!iit  of  u  Hucred  polity,  the  proper  de.sign  of  which 
wiiN  h)  ('n^u^n  men  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  Iving  and  true  God, 
thn  Miik(*r  mid  (iovcrn<»r  of  tlu;  world,  and  of  him  oidy,  in  oppo- 
piilioti  to  nil  idolatry  tiiid  polytheism.  The  recording  these  things 
wiiM  nut  only  of  imiiiediuto  use  to  the  people  among  vvliom  they  were 
Hint  publiMhod,  hut  hiUh  hud  a  great  efl'ect  in  all  a^ies  ever  since, 
In  phiiiioto  11  revoronoe  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  those  who  have 
ivonvtul  thcHe  hmMvd  writings;  and  it  tended  also  to  prepare  the 
wiiy  for  tho  hint  uud  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine  will  that 
WUR  ovor  ^ivon  Co  nmnkind.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unjust 
lh»n  I  ho  roimuiv  ho  huth  been  nieased  to  pass  on  a  great  part  of  the 
M«mi\io  liiMloryi  thut  it  ih /rV  oii/y  to  amuse  i^hUdrai  with.* 

L«»t  UM  now  couHidor  tho  objections  he  hath  advanced  against  this 

hintoiv. 
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And  first,  he  urges  that  Moses  was  not  a  contemporary  author. 
This  is  not  true  wiih  respect  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  Many  of  the  things  which  are  most 
objected  against,  especially  the  extraordinary  facts  done  in  Egypt, 
at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  promul^tion  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  dur- 
ing the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  things  to 
which  Moses  was  not  only  contemporary,  but  of  which  he  was  himself 
an  eye-witness.  As  to  that  part  of  the  history  which  is  contained  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  which  relateth  to  events  which  happened 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  justly  objected  against  on 
that  account ;  except  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  histoiy  is  to 
be  believed,  which  was  written  by  an  author  wlio  was  not  contem- 
porary to  all  the  facts  which  he  relates.  But  this  has  never  yet  been 
allowed  as  a  maxim  in  judging  of  the  credit  of  any  history ;  and,  if 
admitted,  would  discard  some  of  the  best  histories  now  in  the  world. 
Nor  does  our  author  himself  pretend  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  general 
rule;  but  he  wants  to  know  *'  where  Moses  got  his  materials,  when 
he  wrote  the  book  of  Genesis."  A  most  unreasonable  demand  at 
this  distance  of  time !  As  to  the  far  greater  part  of  that  book, 
which  i^iates  to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Abranara,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  these 
are  evidently  things  of  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  full 
information.  And  with  regard  to  the  events  which  happened  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham,  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  Jvloses  are 
generally  very  short;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  little  more  than 
the  genealogies  of  pei^ons  and  families,  interspersed  with  a  few 
brief  anecdotes,  the  memory  of  which  was  easily  preserved.  The 
most  remarkable  event  during  that  period,  and  of  which  Moses 
gives  the  most  particular  account,  was  the  universal  deluge.  And 
this  must  have  been  then  very  well  known.  Uis  not  giving  into  the 
extra v^ant  antiquities  of  some  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  his  not 
attempting  to  fill  up  that  period  with  such  fabulous  romantic  ac- 
counts as  have  been  invented  since  his  time,  among  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mahometans,  is  a  strong  piesumption  in  his  favour;  and 
the  plainness,  simphcity,  and  impartial  love  of  truth,  which,  as  hath 
been  already  observed,  appears  m  his  history,  makes  it  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  he  had  the  accounts  he  gives  from  memorials  which 
he  knew  might  be  depended  upon.  What  ways  they  had  of  trans- 
mitting the  memory  of  things  in  those  ancient  times,  we  cannot  at 
this  distance  distinctly  explain,  but  that  they  had  several  ways  of 
doing  this  we  may  be  well  assured.  And  it  has  been  often  obseiired 
by  learned  men,  through  how  few  stages  the  tradition  mi^ht  run 
from  Adam  to  Abraham,  and  from  him  to  Moses,  considering  the 
long  lives  of  the  first  men.*  The  only  thing  mentioned  by  this 
writer  as  what  Moses  could  not  have  received  by  history  or  tradition, 
is  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  him  of  the  creation  of  the 

*  Mr.  Hume  makes  the  great  length  of  men*8  lives,  as  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, to  be  an  ol^ection  against  it.  Essay  on  Miracle'*,  p.  206.  13ut  Lord  Bolin^- 
broke  allows,  that  the  lives  of  men  in  the  Hist  ages  of  the  world  wore  prubahly  mvvvVv 
longer  than  ours.     Vol  iii.  p.  244. 
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world  :  with  regard  to  which   he  observes,  that   **  Adam  himself 
could  only  have  related  to  him  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
sixth  day,  but  nothing  that  preceded  this."  It  will  be  easily  allowed, 
that  the  account  of  this  must  have  been  originally  ovinng  to  extra- 
ordinary revelation.     And  very  worthy  it  was  of  the  divine  wisdom 
to  grant  such  a  revelation  to  the  first  parents  and  ancestors  of  the 
human  race,  since  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  mankind 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  it;  and  our  author  himself  owns,  that 
"  it  leadsmen  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  by  a  proof  leveUed 
to  the  meanest  understanding."*     And  it  may  be  justly  concluded, 
that  the  account  of  this  was  transmitted  with  irreat  care  from  our 
first  parents  to  their  descendants,  and  preserved  among  the  most 
religious  of  them :  which  might  the  better  be  done,  if,  as  is  very 
probable,  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  was  appointed  from  the 
oeginning  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  it.     So  that  the  preservation 
of  this  very  important  tradition  may  be  accounted  for,  even  ab- 
stracting from  Moses's  divine  inspiration,  which,  if  in  any  thing 
tradition  had  become  imj)erfcct,  might  easily  enable  him  to  supply 
the  defects  of  it 

Another  objection,  on  which  his  Lordship  seems  to  lay  a  great 
stress,  for  invalidating  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  history,  is,  that 
the  principal  facts  are  not  confirmed  by  collateral  testimony :  and 
by  collateral  testimony  he  understands,  the  testimony  of  those  who 
had  no  common  interest  of  country,  religion,  or  profession. -|-  But 
such  collateral  testimony  as  this  is  no  way  necessary  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  history.  Many  histories  are  very  reasonably  believed  which 
have  no  such  collateral  testimony  to  confirm  them.  Such  testimony 
is  frequently  not  to  be  had,  nor  could  reasonably  be  expected  with 
relation  to  many  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  which  relateth  to  the  times  of  greatest  anti- 
quity, little  help  can  be  expected  from  collateral  testimony,  since 
there  is  no  history  of  those  times  now  extant  so  ancient  as  his  own. 
And  yet  there  are  considerable  traces  of  tradition  which  have  been 
preserved  among  other  nations,  concerning  some  of  the  most  remaik- 
ablc  events  during  that  period,  as  hath  been  often  shown  by  learned 
men ;%   especially  with  relation  to  that  which  is  the  most  cxtraordi- 

♦  WorkB,  vol.  iii.  p.  253.  t  Ibid.  p.  281,  282. 

{   Hill  Lordithip  freciucntly  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  attempts  made  bj  the 


.  ly,  ,  „ -,_.- ^ , 

which  were  preserved  and  propagated  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  and  by 
other  historians  as  well  as  Moses.  Many  of  them  may  be  true,  though  they  wiU  not 
servo  as  vouchers  for  one  another."  And  he  further  ob8er\-es,  that  *<  three  or  fiNir 
uiiciont  noighbouring  nations,  of  whom  wc  have  some  knowledge,  seemed  to  have  a 
common  fund  of  traditions,  which  the^  varied  according  to  their  different  systems  of 
religion,  philosophy,  and  policy."  Ibid.  p.  282.  And  since  he  here  supposes,  that 
the  nations  he  refers  to  haa  different  systems  of  religion  and  policy,  and  were  evidently 
neither  of  the  same  country,  nation,  or  religion,  with  the  people  of  Israel,  the  testi- 
monies they  give  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  writings  may  be  justly  reganledas 
ctiUtitrral  teBtimony,  even  according  to  the  lu'count  he  himself  is  pleai^ed  to  give  of  ir, 
vix.  tlmt  it  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  no  common  interest  ^ country ,  reti^iem,  or 
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nary  of  them  all,  the  universal  deluge.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
false  and  contrary  to  known  fact,  than  what  this  writer  boldly 
affirms,  that  *'  the  tradition  of  Noah's  deluge  is  vouched  by  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  Moses ;  and  that  the  memory  of  that  catas- 
trophe  was  known  only  to  one  people,  and  preserved  in  one  corner 
of  the  earth."*  Not  only  has  there  been  a  general  tradition  in  con- 
firmation of  it,t  but  there  are  many  proofs  of  it  all  over  the  earth, 
many  phaenomena  which  plainly  lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  there 
has  been  such  a  deluge,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  reasonably 
accounted  for. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  histoiy  which  relateth  to  the 
laws  given  to  the  Israelites,  and  the  extraordinary  facts  whereby 
the  authority  of  those  laws  was  established,  they  were  not  only 
things  of  which  Moses  had  certain  knowledge,  and  in  which  he 
could  not  be  mistaken,  but  they  were  of  a  most  public  nature,  and 
to  which  the  whole  nation  were  witnesses.  The  facts  were  of  such 
a  kind,  that  the  accounts  of  them  could  not  possibly  have  been  im- 
posed by  Moses  at  that  time  upon  the  people,  if  they  had  not  been 
true,  nor  could  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that  they  were  done 
before  their  eyes,  if  they  had  not  been  done.  And  these  facts  hav- 
ing been  all  along  from  that  time  received  by  that  people,  together 
with  the  laws  in  confirmation  of  which  they  were  wrought,  furnish- 
eth  a  proof  of  authenticity  to  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history,  which 
can  scarce  be  paralleled  in  any  other. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  force  of  this  can  be  avoided,  supposing 
Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  this  is  what  Lord 
Bolingbroke  thinks  cannot  be  proved.  He  has  made  a  kind  of 
representation  after  his  own  way  of  what  Mr.  Abbadie  has  offered 
to  this  purpose ;  and  adds,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  ex- 
ample of  greater  trifling.^  But  whosoever  will  take  pains  to  examine 

prq/essioH,  So  that  after  all  his  clamours  against  the  Mosaic  history  for  want  of  colUi' 
teral  testimony,  he  himself  in  effect  owns,  that,  in  several  instances  at  least,  and  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  facts  there  related,  collateral  testimonies  may  be  produced,  which 
therefore  are  very  properly,  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned.  These  testimonies  relate  to 
several  things  in  the  Mos^iic  account  of  the  creation.  The  long  lives  of  the  first  men — 
the  general  deluge,  with  some  of  the  remarkable  particulars  recorded  by  Moses  relating 
to  it — the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — the  excellent  character  of  Abraham, 
and  several  particulars  in  his  life,  and  that  of  Isaac  and  Jacob — Joseph's  being  envied 
by  his  brethren,  and  sold  into  Egypt — his  great  advancement  there,  and  wise  adminis- 
tration, and  preserving  Egypt  in  a  time  of  famine — many  things  relating  to  Moses  him- 
self— his  great  wisdom— his  being  opposed  by  the  Egyptian  magicians — his  leading  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  whilst  the  Egyptians  who  pursued  toem  were  compelled  to 
desist — bis  bringing  them  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia  to  Mount  Sinai — the  law  given 
by  him  as  from  God — his  noble  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  prohibiting  the  representing 
or  worshipping  him  by  any  corporeal  images — many  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  that  law, 
different  from  those  of  other  nations.  The  reader  may  see  most  of  these  things  col- 
lected by  Grotius  de  Verit.  Reiig.  Ckrht.  lib.  i.  sec.  IG.  I  think  any  impartial  person 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  there  is  as  much  collateral  testimony  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected concerning  things  of  such  remote  antiquity,  and  from  persons  who  were  not  of 
the  Jewish  nation  or  religion,  and  several  of  whom  were  professed  enemies  to  both. 

♦  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  224-. 

t  See  concerning  this,  Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig.  Christ,  lib.  i.  sec.  16.  Sec  also 
Reveifttion  examined  with  Candour,  part  i.  dissert.  13,  14. 

t  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  ir75,  276. 
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Messiah,  which  he  refers  to  as  promised  to  the  Jews,  it  was  to  be  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  and  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  people  of  Israel 
alone,  but  to  be  of  general  benefit  to  mankind.  And  even  the  reject- 
ing of  that  Messiah  by  the  body  of  their  nation,  and  the  punish- 
ments and  desolations  to  which  this  should  expose  them,  were  fore- 
told. And  it  was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  expedient  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  a  people,  to  represent  them  as  having  carried  it  most 
ungratefully  towards  God  for  all  his  benefits,  and  though  not  abso- 
lutely and  finally  rejected,  yet  as  having  frequently  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  most  signal  eiSects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  If  the 
view  of  the  sacred  historians  had  been  to  flatter  the  pride  and  pi-e- 
sumption  of  that  people,  surely  they  might  have  represented  them 
as  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour,  without  giving  such  an  account 
of  their  conduct;  from  which  their  enemies  have  titken  occasion 
bitterly  to  reproach  them,  as  tiie  most  ungrateful  and  obstinate  race 
of  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  ^iothing  could  have  induced 
them  to  record  facts  which  seemed  to  give  such  a  disadvantageous 
idea  of  their  nation,  but  an  honest  and  impartial  regard  to  truth, 
rarely  to  be  found  in  other  historians. 

But  that  which  especially  distinguisheth  Moses,  and  the  other 
sacred  historians,  is  the  spirit  of  unail'ected  piety  that  every-vvhere 
breathes  in  their  writings.  We  may  observe  throughout  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  Deity,  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  ^rtat  name,  a 
desire  of  promoting  Ins  true  fear  and  worship,  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness^  and  to  engage  men  to  a  dutiful  obedience  to  his  holy 
and  excellent  laws.  Their  history  was  not  written  merely  for  poli- 
tical ends  and  views,  or  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  for  nobler  purposes. 
The  Mosaical  history  opens  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which,  by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment,  is  an  article  of 
the  highest  moment  in  religion.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  of  his  primitive  s'ate,  and  his  fall  from  that  state,  of 
the  universal  deluge,  the  most  remarkable  event  that  ever  happened 
to  mankind,  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  patriarchs,  and  ot  many 
most  signal  acts  of  providence,  upon  whicii  depended  the  erection 
and  establishment  of  a  sacred  polity,  the  proper  de>ign  of  which 
was  to  engage  men  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  of  him  only,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  recording  these  things 
was  not  only  of  immediate  use  to  the  people  among  vvliom  they  were 
first  published,  but  hath  had  a  great  efl'ect  in  all  ages  ever  since, 
to  promote  a  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being  among  those  who  have 
received  these  sacred  writings;  and  it  tended  also  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine  will  that 
was  ever  given  to  mankind.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unjust 
than  the  censure  he  hath  been  pleased  to  pass  on  a  great  part  of  the 
Mosaic  history,  that  it  is  fit  only  to  amuse  child ren  with.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  he  hath  advanced  against  (his 
history. 

•  Works,  vol  iii   |>.  3tH. 
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And  first,  he  urges  that  Moses  was  not  a  contemporary  author. 
This  is  not  true  wiih  resp>ect  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  history 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  Many  of  the  things  which  are  most 
objected  against,  especially  the  extraordinary  facts  done  in  Egypt^ 
at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  promul^tion  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  dur- 
ing the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  things  to 
which  Moses  was  not  only  contemporary,  but  of  which  he  was  himself 
an  eye-witness.  As  to  that  part  of  the  history  which  is  contained  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  which  relateth  to  events  which  happened 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  justly  objected  against  on 
that  account ;  except  it  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  history  is  to 
be  believed,  which  was  written  by  an  author  who  was  not  contem- 
porary to  all  the  facts  which  he  relates.  But  this  has  never  yet  been 
allowed  as  a  maxim  in  judging  of  the  credit  of  any  history ;  and,  if 
admitted,  would  discard  some  of  the  best  histories  now  in  the  world. 
Nor  does  our  author  himself  pretend  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  general 
rule;  but  he  wants  to  know  *'  where  Moses  got  his  materials,  when 
he  wrote  the  book  of  Genesis."  A  most  unreasonable  demand  at 
tliis  distance  of  time !  As  to  the  far  greater  part  of  that  book, 
which  relates  to  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Abranara,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  these 
are  evidently  things  of  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  full 
information.  And  with  regard  to  the  events  which  happened  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham,  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  moses  are 
generally  very  short ;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  little  more  than 
the  genealogies  of  persons  and  families,  interspersed  with  a  few 
brief  anecdotes,  the  memory  of  which  was  easily  preserved.  The 
most  remarkable  event  during  that  period,  and  of  which  Moses 
gives  the  most  particular  account,  was  the  universal  deluge.  And 
this  must  have  been  then  very  well  known.  Uis  not  giving  into  the 
extravagant  antiquities  of  some  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  his  not 
attempting  to  fill  up  that  period  with  such  fabulous  romantic  ac- 
counts as  have  been  invented  since  his  time,  ainon^  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mahometans,  is  a  strong  piesumption  in  his  favour;  and 
the  plainness,  simplicity,  and  impartial  love  of  truth,  which,  as  hath 
been  already  observed,  appears  m  his  history,  makes  it  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  he  had  the  accounts  he  gives  from  memorials  which 
he  knew  might  be  depended  upon.  What  ways  they  had  of  trans- 
mitting the  memory  of  things  in  those  ancient  times,  we  cannot  at 
this  distance  distinctly  explain,  but  that  they  had  several  ways  of 
doing  this  we  may  be  well  assured.  And  it  has  been  often  observed 
by  learned  men^  through  how  few  stages  the  tradition  nii^ht  run 
from  Adam  to  Abraham,  and  from  him  to  Moses,  considering  the 
long  lives  of  the  first  men.*  The  only  thing  mentioned  by  this 
writer  as  what  Moses  could  not  have  received  by  history  or  tradition, 
is  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  hiin  of  the  creation  of  the 

*  Mr.  Hume  makes  the  great  length  of  men's  lives,  as  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, to  be  an  ofajection  against  it.  Essay  on  MinicleH,  p.  206.  But  Lord  Bolin^- 
broke  allows,  that  the  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  wore  probably  much 
longer  than  ours.     Vol  iii.  p.  244. 
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instructing  them  in  the  main  important  principles  of  all  religrionyaDd 
tlirecting  them  in  the  principal  articles  of  moral  duty.  And  as  this 
may  be  plainly  gathered  from  the  accounts  given  us  in  Scripture, 
so  there  are  several  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  almost  ne- 
cessarily lead  us  to  such  a  supposition.  To  this  may  principally  be 
ascribed  the  general  belief  or  some  of  the  main  principles  of  reli- 
gion, which  obtained  before  men  had  made  any  considerable  im- 
provements in  philosophy,  or  the  art  of  reasoning ;  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  future  state,  which  were  generally  received  even  among  the  most 
illiterate  and  barbarous  nations,  and  were  probably  derived  from  a 
tradition  transmitted  from  the  first  ages,  and  originally  owing  to 
divine  revelation.  And  accordingly  it  has  been  almost  universally 
believed  among  mankind,  that  divine  revelations  have  been  com- 
municated ;  which  belief  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  traditional 
accounts  of  such  revelations,  as  well  ns  to  the  natural  sense  men 
have  generally  had  of  their  need  of  such  assistances.  There  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  mere  natural  religion,  abstracting  from  all 
divine  revelation,  professed  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation  of  the 
world.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  inquiries  this  way,  is  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  China,  and  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  history, 
answering  pretty  much  to  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  when  he 
supposes  they  were  governed  by  mere  natural  religion.*  But  of 
this  he  produceth  no  proofs.  And  if  the  ages  there  referred  to 
relate,  as  they  probably  do,  to  the  early  patriarchal  times,  the  ori- 
ginal revelation  might  have  been  preserved  in  some  degree  of  purity, 
though  in  process  of  time  it  became  greatly  corrupted  there,  as  well 
as  in  other  nations. 

It  adds  a  great  weight  to  all  that  has  been  observed,  that  the 
greatest  n^en  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  sensible,  that  bare 
reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  enforce  doctrines  and  laws  with  a 
proper  force  upon  mankind,  without  a  divine  authority  and  revela- 
tion. Onr  author  observes,  that  "  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
and  lawgivers  did  enforce  their  doctrines  and  laws  by  a  divine  au- 
thority, and  call  in  an  higher  principle  to  the  assistance  of  philoso- 


•  Bolingbrolrc's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  228,  220.  His  Lordship  cxpresscR  himself  en  this 
head  with  a  caution  and  modesty  not  usual  with  him.  He  saith,  that  '*  among  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  he  can  find  none  where  luttural  religioo 
was  established  in  its  full  extent  and  purity,  us  it  seenis  to  liave  been  once  in  China*' 
It  may  be  observed  !>y  the  way,  that  having  nighly  extolled  the  ancient  Chinee  sages, 
I  e  takes  notice  of  the  concise  manner  in  which  they  expressed  themselves,  whenever 
they  spoke  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  that»  *' their  refining  successors  have  endea- 
voureo,  in  part  at  least,  to  found  their  atheism  upon  what  those  sages  had  adi*anced." 
Vol.  v.  p.  228.  I  think,  according  to  this  account,  there  must  have  been  a  great  ob- 
(icurity  in  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves  concerning  the  Divinity ;  and  that  they 
were  greatly  deficient  in  the  instructions  they  gave  with  regard  to  this  great  funda- 
ment^ article  of  all  religion.  Hew  vastly  superior  in  this  resnect  was  Moses  to  all 
those  admired  sages,  in  whose  writings,  and  in  every  pait  of  toe  holy  scriptures,  the 
existence,  the  perfections,  and  providence  of  God,  arc  asserted  and  deacribed  in  m> 
plain  and  strong  a  manner,  as  is  fitted  to  lead  people  of  t-onunon  capacities  to  the  firm 
lipJlef,  obedience,  and  adoration  of  the  Supreme  lieing,  the  great  Creator  and  Clovrmor 
of  the  world* 
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phy  than  bare  reason/'     He   instances  in  ''Zoroaster^  Hostanes, 
the  Magi^  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Numa,  8cc.  and  nil  those  who  founded 
or  formed  religions  and  commonwealths  ;  who  made  these  preten- 
sions^and  passed  for  persons  divinely  inspired  and  commissioned."* 
This  shows  that  they  built  upon  a  principle  deeply  laid  in  the 
human  Ultture,  concerning  the  need  we  stand  in  of  a  divine  authority 
and  revelation,  and  which  was  probably  strengthened  by  some  re- 
mains of  ancient  traditions'  relating  to  such  revelations.     But  as 
those  philosophers  and  lawgivers  he  speaks  of  produced  no  proper 
and  authentic  credentials,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  have  a  very 
lasting  and  extensive  effect;  and  yet  the  very  pretences  to  it  gave 
their  laws  and   institutions  a  force,  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  had.     But  as  the  several  seels  of  philosophers  in  subse- 
quent ages  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  only  stood  on  the  foot 
of  their  own  reasonings,  and  could  not  pretend  to  a  divine  authority, 
this  very  much  hindered  the  effect  of  their  instructions.     And  indeed 
the  best  and  wisest  among  them  confessed  their  sense  of  the  want 
of  a  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for  something  of  that  nature.   This 
is  what  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown  by  express  testimonies :  nor  does 
Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.     He  says,  ''it  must  he  admitted  that 
Plato  insinuates  in  many  places  the  want,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  revelation,  to  discover  the  external  service  God  requires,  and 
the  expiation  for  sin,  and  to  give  stronger  assurances  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments   that  await  men  in  another  world."f      But  he 
thinks  it  absurd  and  trifling  to  bring  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  other  philosophers,  concerning  their  want  of  "divine  revelation, 
and  their  hopes  that  it  would  be  supplied,  as  a  proof  that  the  want 
was  real,  and  that,  after  it  had  been  long  complamed  of,  it  was  sup- 
plied.^J     He  attempts  to  show  that  their  want  was  not  real,  as  if  he 
knew  better  what  they  wanted  than  they  themselves  did,  and  were 
a  more  proper  judge  of  the  true  state  of  their  case  than  they  were. 
He  repeats  what  he  had  said  before,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept 
taught  in  the  gospel  which  they  did  not  teach ;  and  that  "  the  phe- 
nomena that  discovered  to  them  the  existence  of  God,  discovered 
the  divine  will  in  all  the  extent  of  moral  obligation  ;'*§  as  if  it  were 
equally  easy  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  moral  obligation,  as  to 
discover  the  existence  of  the  Deity.     He  adds,  that  '*  they  could 
not  know  a  revealed  religion,  nor  any  real  want  of  it,  before  the  re- 
velation was  made."     That  they  could  be  acquainted  with  the  reve- 
lation before  it  was  given,  will  be  readily  granted  ;  but  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  they  could  not  be  sensible  of  their  want  of  it.     He  pro- 
nounces however,  that  "  their  complaints,  and  their  expectations, 
wei^e  founded  in  proud  curiosity,  and  vain  presumption."     It  was 
pride,  it  seems,  to  be  sensible  of  their  ignorance,  and  need  of  farther 
instruction ;  it  was  presumption  to  hope  or  to  desire  any  farther 
illumination  in  things  concerning  which  they  were  in  doubt,  and 
which  it  was  of  great  importance  to  them  to  know.     He  adds,  that 
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''  the  knowledge  they  had  was  such  as  the  Author  of  nature  had 
thought  sufficient,  since  he  iiad  given  them  no  more ;"  and  con- 
cludes, that  '^  for  Dr.  Clarke  to  deduce  from  the  supposed  reason- 
ableness of  their  complaints,  the  necessity  of  a  farther  revelation,  is 
to  weigh  his  own  opinion  and  theirs  against  providence.''"*  But 
allowing  the  necessity  of  revelation,  there  is  no  just  preftnce  for 
arraigning  the  conduct  of  divine  providence  ;  for  however  needful  a 
revelation  is  supposed  to  be  for  giving  men  full  assurance  and  in- 
formation concerning  things  of  high  importance,  yet  those  to  whom 
that  revelation  never  was  made  known,  shall  not  be  accountable  for 
what  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing.  Besides,  our 
author  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  world  had  been  left  all 
along  without  the  assistance  of  divine  revelation,  and  that  the  liea- 
thens  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  religion 
than  they  actually  did  know.  But  this  is  a  wrong  supposition. 
God  had  been  pleased  to  make  revelations  and  discoveries  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  will,  from  the  beginning ;  which,  if  they  had  been  duly 
improved,  and  carefully  transmitted,  as  the  importance  of  them 
deserved,  would  have  been  of  vast  advantage.  Great  remains  of 
this  original  religion  continued  for  a  long  time  among  the  nations ; 
and  these  traditions,  together  with  their  own  reason,  duly  improved, 
might  have  preserved  the  main  principles  of  religion  and  morals 
among  them.  And  if,  through  the  negligence  and  corruption  of 
mankmd,  this  true  primitive  religion  was  in  a  great  measure  lost 
and  confounded  in  polytheism  and  idolatry,  no  blame  could  be  cast 
upon  divine  providence ;  nor  could  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of 
God  have  been  justly  arraigned,  though  no  more  had  ever  been 
done  for  the  human  race.  But  supposing,  which  was  really  the 
case,  that  God  was  graciously  pleased,  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
manner  which  seemed  fittest  to  nis  infinite  wisdom,  to  communicate 
a  clearer  and  fuller  discovery  and  revelation  of  his  will  than  bad 
been  ever  yet  given  to  mankmd,  for  recovering  them  from  the  igno- 
rance, idolatry,  and  corruption,  into  which  they  were  generally 
fallen,  this  certainly  ou^ht  to  be  acknowledged  with  great  thankful- 
nesS;,  as  a  most  signal  mstance  of  the  divine  goodness  and  love  to 
mankind,  and  concern  for  human  happiness. 

There  is  one  passage  more  which  may  deserve  some  notice. 
Having  observed,  that  bishop  Wilkins  seems  to  place  the  chief 
distinction  of  human  nature  not  in  reason  in  general,  but  in  religion, 
the  apprehension  of  a  Deity,  and  the  expectation  of  a  future  state, 
whicn  no  creature  below  man  doth  partake  of;  he  remarks  upon  it, 
that  "  they  who  suppose  all  men  incapable  to  attain  a  full  know- 
lodge  of  natural  religion  and  theology  without  revelation,  take  from 
us  the  very  essence  and  form  of  man,  according  to  the  bishop,  and 
deny  that  any  of  us  have  that  degree  of  reason  which  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  our  species,  and  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  unity  of  the 
first  intelligent  Cause  of  all  thing8."t  But  the  bishop,  by  repre- 
senting man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  only  intended  to  signify,  that 
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he  is  naturally  capable  of  knowing,  and  being  instructed  in  it, 
which  the  brutes  are  not ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  all 
men  had  naturally  an  actual  knowledge  of  religion,  which  is  contrary 
to  fact  and  experience  ;  or  as  if  ail  men  were  capable  of  attaining  to 
a  full  knowledge  of  it  merely  by  the  force  of  their  own  reason,  with- 
out any  instruction  or  assistance  at  all.  Man's  being  formed  a 
religious  creature  does  not  hinder  the  use  and  necessity  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  still  supposed,  that  all  proper  helps  and  assistances  are 
to  be  taken  in.  And  notwithstanding  his  natural  capacities,  he 
would  never  attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  religion  without  the  as- 
sistance of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  attain  to  by  that  assistance. 
These  things  are  perfectly  consistent :  man's  being  in  his  original 
design  a  religious  creature,  and  his  standing  in  need  of  divine  reve- 
lation to  instruct  him  in  religion,  and  give  him  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  it  Revelation  supposes  hun  a  creature  capable  of  religion,  and 
applies  to  him  as  such. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  this  writer,  who 
leaves  no  method  unattempted  which  he  thinks  may  answer  his 
design,  seems  sometimes  to  cry  up  the  great  efficacy  of  a  true  divine 
revelation,  and  the  mighty  effects  it  must  have  produced,  if  it  had 
actually  been  made,  with  a  view  to  show  that  never  was  there  any 
revelation  really  given  to  mankind.  He  says,  that  **  unexception- 
able revelations,  real  miracles,  and  certain  traditions,  could  never 
prove  ineffectual  :"*  That  "  if  the  revelations  that  have  been  pre- 
tended, had  not  been  pretended  only ;  if  the  same  divine  wisdom 
that  shows  both  the  existence  and  will  of  God  in  his  works,  had 
prescribed  any  pailicular  form  of  worship  to  mankind,  and  had  in- 
spired the  particular  application  of  his  general  laws,  the  necessary 
consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  system  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment would  have  been  uniform  through  the  whole  world,  as 
well  as  conformable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  the  state  of  mankind 
would  have  arrived  at  human  perfection. "f  He  proceeds  so  far  as 
to  declare,  that  in  a  supernatural  dispensation,  the  divine  omnipotence 
should  have  imposed  it  on  all  mankind,  so  as  necessarily  to  engage 
their  assent :%  And  that  it  must  have  forced  conviction,  and  taken 
away  even  the  possibilitxj  qfdoubt.§  Can  any  thing  be  more  unrea- 
sonable? As  if  revelation  could  be  of  no  use  at  all,  except  by  an 
irresistible  force  it  overpowered  all  men's  understandings  and  wills. 
But  surely^  if  God  gives  men  clear  discoveries  of  his  will  and  their 
duty,  this  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  glorious  instance  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  though  ne  does  not  absolutely  constrain  them 
to  assent,  which  would  be  to  take  away  their  free  agency,  and  to 
destroy  the  economy  of  his  providence.  May  we  not  here  apply  in 
the  case  of  revelation  what  he  himself  saith  with  regard  to  reason  ? 
**  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  God,  when  he  gave  us  reason,  left  us 
to  our  free-will,  to  make  a  proper  or  improper  use  of  it ;  so  that  we 
are  obliged  to  our  Creator,  for  a  certam  rule,  and  sufficient  means 
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of  amviiig  at  happiness,  and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves  when 
we  fail  otit.  It  is  not  reason,  but  perverse  will,  that  makes  men 
fall  short  of  attainable  happiness.  And  we  are  self-condemned 
when  we  deviate  from  the  rule."*  This  holds  strongly  with  regard 
to  revelation.  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  reveal  doctrines 
and  laws  to  mankind,  of  great  use  and  advantage  for  instnictincr 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  directing  them  in  the  way  to 
happiness.  But  when  he  has  done  this,  and  confirmed  that  reve- 
lation with  sufficient  credentials,  still  he  thinks  fir,  as  the  wise  moral 
Governor,  to  leave  them  to  their  free-will,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  moral  powers ;  and  thus  deals  with  them  as  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  moral  agents.  If  they  do  not  receive,  and  make  a  ri<rht 
use  of  this  advantagje,  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  but  their  own  obstinacy  and  perverseness. 

But  though  a  revelation,  if  really  given,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
come  with  such  force  as  irresistibly  to  constrain  men's  assent,  and 
though  it  fail  of  producing  all  those  effects  which  might  be  justly 
expected,  and  which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce,  yet  it  may  be 
of  very  great  use  and  benefit  to  mankind.     This  writer  represents 
the  general  reformation  of  men  as  an  impossible  thing  :  He  observes, 
that  neither  human  nor  divine  laws  have  been  able  to  reform  the 
manners  of  men  effectually  ;  yet  he  owns,  that**  this  is  so  far  from 
making  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend  to  the 
reformation  of  mankind,  unnecessary,  that  it  makes  them  all  more 
necessary. — And  that  nothing  should  be  neglected  that  tends  to  en- 
force moral  obligation,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  natural  relitrion. 
And  that  nothing  may  seem  in  speculation  so  proper  to  this  purpose, 
as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  revelation  believed  to  be  true."f     And  he 
afterwards  says,  that  *'  if  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  mankind  was  not  maintained  by  religious 
and  civil  institutions,  the   human    state   would   be   intolerable."! 
Those  therefore  must  be  very  ill  employed,  and  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  take  pains 
to  destroy  these  institutions,  to  subvert  the  main  principles  of  natural 
and   revealed  religion,  and  thereby  to  destroy  all  the  influence  it 
might  have  on  the  minds  of  men.     If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be 
so  difficult,  notwithstanding  all  the  powers  of  reason,  and  all  the 
force  of  the  additional  light,  and  powerful  motives,  which  revelation 
furnishes,  what  could  be  expected,  if  all  these  were  laid  aside,  and 
men  were  taught  to  have  no  re^rd  to  them  at  all? 

I  shall  conclude  with  observmg,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke's  scheme, 
contrary  to  his  own  intention,  seems  to  furnish  arguments  to  prove 
the  great  usefulness  and  necessity  of  divine  revelation.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  we  can  have  no  certainty,  if  we  judge  by 
the  phenomena,  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  justice 
and  goodness :  That  no  argument  can  be  brought  from  reason  in 
proof  of  a  particular  providence,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  say 
It  is  impossible :  That  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
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state,  though  useful  to  be  believed,  are  things  which  we  have  no 
ground  from  reason  to  believe,  and  which  reason  will  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  :  That  the  laws  of  nature  arc  general,  and  the  particulars 
of  moral  duty  derived  from  them  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  which 
men  have  been  always  very  apt  to  mistake,  and  make  wrong  con- 
clusions. Now  if  it  be  of  high  importance,  as  it  manifestly  is,  that 
men  should  be  assured  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  that  they 
should  believe  a  particular  providence,  extending  to  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race,  and  exercising  an  inspection  over  them,  and  their 
actions  and  affairs ;  that  they  should  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  and  that  they 
should  be  rightly  instructed  in  the  particulars  of  moral  duty  ;  if  all 
these  be  of  unquestionable  importance  to  be  believed  and  known  by 
mankind  (and  yet  we  can,  according^  to  him,  have  no  assurance  of 
them  by  mere  natural  reason),  then  there  is  great  need  of  an  extra- 
ordinary divine  revelation  to  give  us  a  proper  certainty  in  these 
matters ;  and  a  well-attested  revelation  assuring  us  of  these  things, 
and  furnishing  us  with  proper  instructions  concerning  them,  ought 
to  be  received  with  the  highest  thankfulness. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

Lord  BoIingbroke*8  strange  Representation  of  the  Jewish  Revelation. — His  Attempts 
against  the  Truth  of  the  Mosaic  History. — The  Antiquity,  Impartiality,  and  great 
Usefulness  of  that  History  shown. — The  Pretence,  that  Moses  was  not  a  contem- 
porary Author,  and  that  his  History  is  not  conHrmed  by  collateral  Testimony,  and 

that  there  is  no  Proof  that  the   Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  examined The 

Mosaic  History  and  Laws  not  forged  in  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  nor  in  that  of  the 
Kings,  nor  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity. — The  Chaise  of  Inconsistencies  in  the 
Mosaic  Accounts  considered — The  grand  Objection  against  the  Mosaic  History, 
drawn  from  the  incredible  Nature  of  the  Facts  themselves,  examined  at  laiige. — The 
Reason  and  Propriety  of  erecting  the  Mosaic  Polity. — No  Absurdity  in  supposing 
God  to  have  selected  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  People. — The  great  and  amazing  Dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  heathen  Nations,  as  to  the  Acknowledgment  and 
Adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  him  only. — The  good  Effects  of  the  Jewish 
Constitution,  and  the  valuable  Ends  which  were  answered  by  it. — It  is  no  just  Ob- 
jection against  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  come  to  us  through  the  Hands 
of  the  Jews. 

Sir, 
Having  considered  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered  with 
regard  to  divine  revelation  in  general,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
objections  he  has  advanced  against  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reve- 
lation. Of  the  latter  he  sometimes  speaks  with  seeming  respect 
and  decency ;  but  with  regard  to  the  former,  he  sets  no  bouncis  to 
invective  and  abuse.  He  here  allows  himself  without  reserve  in  all 
the  licentiousness  of  reproach.  Far  from  admitting  it  to  be  a  true 
divine  revelation,  he  every -where  represents  it  as  tlie  very  worst  con- 
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sed  with  the  notions  and  prejadices  they  had  imbibed  in 
t,  might  be  supposed  capable  of  falling  into.  I  would  ol>serve, 
by  the  way,  that  the  recording  this  story  affords  a  signal  proof  of 
the  impartiality  of  the  sacred  historian.  Nothing  but  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth  could  have  prevailed  with  him  to  have  inserted  a 
thing  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  to  the  dishonour  of  that 
people,  even  by  their  own  writers,  and  by  others  ever  since.  And 
It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  people  in  after-times  durst  have 
made  any  alteration  in  the  original  sacred  records,  they  would  have 
struck  it  out  for  the  same  reason  for  which  Josephus  has  omitted  it, 
as  he  has  done  some  other  things  which  he  thought  would  turn  to 
the  discredit  of  his  nation. 

Another  attempt  this  writer  makes  against  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  relates  to  the  account  given  of  their  exode.  He  thinks  it 
incredible,  that  "  the  Israelites  should  bear  the  oppressions  of  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  were  become  so  vastly  numerous,  and  could 
bring  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field,  which  was 
an  army  sufficient  to  have  conquered  Egypt."*  But  what  could  be 
expected  from  an  undisciplined  and  unarmed  multitude,  however 
numerous,  against  the  force  of  a  [yowerful  kingdom  ?  especially  when 
their  spirits  had  been  depressed  by  a  long  slavery,  and  a  series  of 
grievous  oppressions;  in  which  cases  vast  multitudes  have  been 
Kept  in  subjection  by  a  very  few,  of  which  there  are  many  instances 
in  history.  In  what  follows  he  lets  us  know,  that  he  thinks  the 
accounts  given  by  pagan  authors  of  their  exode  not  wholly  fabulous, 
and  that  **  an  epidemical  infectious  distemper  in  the  Lower  Egypt, 
might  make  Pharaoh  desirous  to  drive  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  his  kingdom  mto  the  neighbouring  deserts. — That  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  were  included  with  the  Israelites  in 
that  transmigration ;  and  that  a  common  distemper,  rather  than  a 
common  relimon,  united  them  in  it.'*  And  again,  he  mentions  it  as 
a  reason  of  the  Israelites  staying  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  that 
"  it  was  a  sufficient  time  to  wear  out  the  leprosy,  with  which  pro- 
fane history  assures  us,  they  were  infected /'f  Thus  he  is  for  reviv- 
ing a  false  and  scandalous  story,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  been  so 
often  exposed.  The  different  accounts  given  by  the  pagan  authors 
relating  to  that  matter  will  naturally  lead  eveiy  intelligent  reuder  to 
conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  endeavoured  to  conceal  and  disguise 
the  truth.  They  could  not  deny  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  in  a  manner  and  with  circumstances  very  . 
disagreeable  to  them ;  yet  they  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  their  own  nation,  to  relate  the  fact  with  all  its  circum- 
stances as  it  really  happened.  But  of  all  the  stories  they  trumped 
up  on  that  occasion,  tnat  of  the  Israelites  bein^  expelled  on  the 
account  of  their  being  generally  infected  with  tne  leprosy,  is  the 
most  foolish  and  ridiculous.  It  appears  indeed  by  tne  laws  and 
constitutions  of  Moses,  that  there  were  leprosies,  and  other  cuta- 
neous distempers,  among  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  among  the  neigb- 
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bouring  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  but  it  also  appears,  with 
invincible  evidence,  that  the  body  of  that  people  were  not  infected 
with  those  distempers,  and  that  there  were  comparatively  very  few 
who  wei*e  so  ;  since  the  infected  were  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the 
camp,  and  were  treated  in  such  a  way  as  they  could  not  have  been 
treated,  if  a  great  part  of  the  people  had  been  leprous.  But  any 
story  is  catched  at,  however  void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that 
tends  to  cast  disgrace  upon  the  Jews,  and  the  holy  scriptures. 

The  only  remaining  objection  against  the  Mosaic  history,  and 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  what  he  layeth  the  principal  stress  upon, 
is,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  mankind.     That  *'  in- 
credible anecdotes  are  not  mentioned  seldom   or   occasionally  in 
them,  as  in  Livy  or  other  historians,  but  the  whole  history  is  founded 
on  such,  and  consists  of  htlle  else.''     He  compares  those  that  speak 
of  the  Pentateuch  as  an  authentic  history  to  Don  Quixote,  and 
represents  them  as  not  much  less  mad  than  he  was.     "  When   I  sit 
down  (says  he)   to  read  this  history,  1  am  ready  to  think  myself 
transported  into  a  sort  of  faiiy  land,  where  every  thing  is  done  by 
magic  and  enchantment ;  where  a  system  of  nature  very  different 
from  ours  prevails;  and  all  I  meet  with  is  repugnant  to  my  expe- 
rience, and  to  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas  I  have.     Almost 
every  event  in  it  is  incredible  in  its  causes  or  consequences,  and  I 
must  accept  or  reject   the    whole."*      What   his    Lordship    says 
amounts  in  other  words  to  this  :  that  this  history  gives  an  account 
of  a  series  of  miraculous  facts  and  events,  which  were  not  according 
to  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  things.     This  will  be  easily  ac- 
knowledged.    But  it   is   denied,  that  this  is  a  just  or  sufficient 
objection  against  the  truth  or  authenticity  of  the  history,  or  a  valid 
reason  why  it  should  be  rejected.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  facts 
there  related  had  been  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they  would  not 
have  answered  the  end  which  the  divine  wiscfom  had  in  view.     It  was 
necessary,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  that  they  should  be  mira- 
culousj  and  therefore  their  being  miraculous  is  not  a  proof  of  their 
being  false  ;  and,  considered  in  their  causes  and  consequences,  they 
are  so  far  front  being  incredible,  that,  taking  in  their  causes  and 
consequences,  they  claim  our  belief  and  veneration.     The  way  of 
arguing  made  use  of  by  our  author,  and  others  of  the  deistical  writers 
in  such  cases,  deserves  to  be  remarked.     If  the  facts  advanced  in 
proof  of  a  divine  revelation  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  a  na- 
tural way,  then  they  are  no  miracles  at  all,  and  cannot  give  a  suffi- 
cient attestation  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion ;  and  if  they  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  out  of  the 
common   course  of  our  experience,  and   manifestly   transcend  all 
human  power,  then  the  very  extraordinariness  of  the  facts,  and  their 
being  miraculous,  though  it  is  proper  in  such  circumstances  they 
should  be  so,  is  made  a  reason  for  rejecting  them. 

But  that  we  may  consider  this  matter  more  distinctly,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  camiot  be  pretended,  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
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books  of  Moses  are  absolutely  impossible,  or  beyond  tlie  power  of 
God  to  effect.  If  any  reason  therefore  can  be  assigned  to  show, 
that  it  was  proper  they  should  be  wrought,  and  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom  to  interpose  in  so  extraordinary  a  way,  those 
facts,  however  miraculous  they  are  supposed  to  be,  oecome  credible. 
And  if  to  this  it  be  added,  that  we  have  all  the  proofs  that  these 
facts  were  actually  done,  which  the  nature  of  the  thin^  can  admit  of, 
or  which  could  be  reasonably  desired,  supposing  those  things  to 
have  really  happened,  this  is  all  that  can  be  justly  expected,  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  insist  on  more. 

The  case  that  is  here  supposed  is  this :  That  when  the  nations 
had  fallen  from  the  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
him  only,  and  became  involved  in  superstition,  polytheism,  and 
idolatry,  which  was  still  growiiig  and  spreading,  and  in  danger  of 
becommg  universal,  it  pleased  God,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, in  order  to  put  a  check  to  the  spreading  idolatry,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  knowledge  and  worship  among  men,  to  interpose  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  by  establishing  among  a  people  chosen  for  that 
purpose  a  constitution  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which  was  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry  and  polytheism.  And,  in  order  to 
give  weight  to  this  constitution,  it  was  so  ordered,  that  its  divine 
authority  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  wonderful  acts,  which  ex- 
hibited the  most  illustrious  displays  of  his  divine  power  and  glory. 
And  this  constitution  was  designed  farther  to  prepare  the  way  for 
another  dispensation,  which  was  intended  to  be  of  a  more  general 
extent,  and  in  which  religion  was  in  due  season  to  be  published  to 
the  world  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  case  :  let  us  now  examine  it  more 
distinctly. 

And  first,  that  at  the  time  when  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Is- 
raelitish  constitution  where  first  established,  idolatry  and  polytheism 
were  generally  spread  through  the  nations,  is  a  fact  that  can  scarce 
be  contested.  This  appears  from  all  the  remaining  monuments  of 
those  times,  as  far  as  we  can  carry  our  inquiries,  l^or  could  Lord 
Bolingbroke  deny  it  On  the  contrary  he  acknowledges,  as  shall 
be  more  particularly  observed  afteiivards,  that  so  great  and  general 
was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  idolatry  and  polytheism,  that 
the  most  celebrated  legislatoi*s  ot  antiquity  were  everywhere  obliged 
to  fall  in  with  it.  And  he  himself  asserts,  that  ''  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  have  so  close  a  connexion,  with  the  ideas  and  affections  of 
rude  and  ignorant  men,  that  one  of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  their 
first  religious  principle,  nor  the  other  their  first  religious  practice."* 
This  may  be  thought  to  be  carrying  it  too  far ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
if  we  judge  from  fact  and  experience,  there  would  have  been  little 
hope  or  expectation  of  recovering  mankind  from  the  idolatry  and 
corruption  into  which  they  were  fallen,  without  some  extraordinary 
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expedient,  above  what  either  the  legislators  or  philosophers  were  able 
to  effect. 

If  therefore  it  pleased  God  to  interpose  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner for  this  purpose,  it  ou^ht  to  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
signal  instance  both  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  goodness.  Our 
author  himself  represents  it  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  religion 
of  nature,  that  **  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  true,  and  only  true,  object 
of  our  adoration."*  He  calls  this  that  first  and  great  principle  of 
natural  theology  ^  and  the  angular  stone  of  true  theism*  If  ever  there- 
fore it  was  worthy  of  God  to  interpose  at  all,  or  to  concern  himself 
with  the  aRkirs  of  men,  here  was  a  proper  occasion  for  it,  for  main* 
taining  and  preserving  that  fundamental  principle  of  all  religion, 
which  was  become  so  greatly  corrupted  and  perverted  among  men, 
and  overwhelmed  under  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions  and 
idolatries. 

This  accordingly  was  the  excellent  design  of  the  Mosaic  consti- 
tution, and  of  all  the  extraordinary  attestations  whereby  the  divine 
authority  of  it  was  established.  It  is  undeniably  manifest,  that  the 
chief  aim  of  that  whole  dispensation,  and  the  principal  point  to 
which  all  its  laws  were  directed,  was  to  establisn  the  worship  and 
adoration  of  the  one  tnie  God,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things,  the  supreme  Lord  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  of  him 
alone ;  and  to  forbid  and  suppress,  as  far  as  its  influence  reached, 
that  idolatry  and  superstition,  which  the  wise  men  of  other  nations 
humoured  and  encouraged,  and  thought  it  impossible  to  subdue. 
If  we  compare  the  Mosaic  institution  with  theirs,  we  shall  find  a 
vast  difference  between  them.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of 
the  mighty  degree  of  wealth  and  power  to  which  the  ancient  priests, 
who  were  also  the  ancient  philosophers  and  wise  men,  arrived  in 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  great  eastern  kingdoms,  tells  us,  that "  the 
general  scheme  of  their  policy  seems  to  have  been  this.  They  built 
their  whole  system  of  philosophy  on  the  superstitious  opinions  and 
practices  that  had  prevailed  in  days  of  the  greatest  ignorance. 
They  had  other  expedients  which  they  employed  artfully  and  suc- 
cessfully. Most  of  their  doctrines  were  wrapped  up  in  the  sacred 
veil  of  allegory.  Most  of  them  were  propagated  in  the  mysterious 
cypher  of  sacred  dialects,  of  sacerdotal  letters,  and  of  hieroglyphical 
characters;  and  the  useful  distinction  of  an  outward  and  inward 
doctrine  was  invented,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  one  for  the  initiated."t 
He  afterwards  observes,  that  '^  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  the 
simplicity  of  natural  religion,  would  not  serve  their  turn.  Gods 
were  multiplied ;  that  devotions,  and  all  the  profitable  rites  and 
ceremonies  that  belong  them,  might  be  so  too.  The  invisible 
Mithras,  without  the  visible,  would  have  been  of  little  value  to  the 
Magi."l  It  ought  therefore  to  give  us  a  very  advantageous  notion 
of  tne  divinity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  truth  of  his  pretensions, 
that  the  method  he  took  was  entirely  different ;  and  that  he  was  far 
from  making  use  of  those  arts  and  expedients,  which  the  ancient 
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priests  and  sages  of  the  eas*^t  thought  necessary.  He  did  not  found 
his  theology  on  false  popular  opinions  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  system  was  subversive  of  that  polytheism, 
which  his  Lordship  represents  as  the  natural  belief  of  men  in  the 
first  uncultivated  ages,  and  to  which  a  gre^t  part  of  mankind  in 
every  age  have  been  undeniably  very  prone.  No  variety  or  multi- 
plicity of  Gods  was  allowed  in  his  constitution  :  no  false  or  idola- 
trous devotions,  in  order  to  bring  a  greater  revenue  to  the  priests. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  doctrines  and  laws  in  the  cypher  of  sacred 
dialects,  and  sacerdotal  letters,  and  hieroglyph ical  characters.  His 
laws  and  doctrines  were  all  designed  for  public  universal  use ;  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  his  system  as  secret  doctrines,  to  be 
communicated  only  to  a-  few,  and  concealed  from  the  vulgar.  On 
the  contrai*y,  it  was  a  maxim  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  con- 
stitution, that  all  the  people  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  free  from  idolatry,  and  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  laws,  and  the  duties  there  reouired.  And 
though  our  author  speaks  of  the  allegories  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
if  allegory  passed  for  a  literal  relation  of  facts  among  them,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the 
Mosaic  history,  the  facts  are  generally  delivered  in  a  plain,  simple, 
narrative  style,  obvious  to  the  capacities  of  the  people. 

His  Lordship  speaks  with  high  approbation  of  the  celebrated 
legislators  of  antiquity,  whom  he  represents  as  thejirst^  and  he  sup- 
poses the  best  missionaries  that  have  been  seen  in  the  world,*  He 
instances  in  Mercury,  Zoroaster,  Zamolxis,  Minos,  Charondas, 
Numa ;  and  having  told  us,  that  they  all,  to  give  the  greater  sanc- 
tion to  their  religious  and  civil  institutions,  pretended  to  communi- 
cations with  their  gods,  or  to  revelations  from  them,  he  declares, 
that  "he  believes  it  probable,  that  many  of  the  reformers  of  man- 
kind had  discovered  the  existence  of  the  one  Supreme  Being ;  but 
this  knowledge  might  seem  to  them  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  do."  He  adds,  that 
*'  it  was  necessary  in  their  opinion  to  suit  their  doctrine  to  the  g^ross 
conceptions  of  tne  people,  and  to  raise  such  affections  and  passions 
by  human  images,  and  by  objects  that  made  strong  impressions  on 
sense,  as  might  be  opposed  with  success  to  such  as  were  raised  by 
sensible  images  and  objects  too,  and  were  destructive  of  order,  and 
pernicious  to  society.  They  employed,  for  reforaiing  the  manners 
of  the  half-savage  people  they  civilized,  the  dread  of  superior 
powers,  maintained  and  cultivated  by  superstition,  and  applied  by 
policy ."t  Thus  Lord  Bolingbroke,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  he  pro- 
fesses for  true  theism,  is  pleased  mightily  to  admire  and  applaud 
the  ancient  legislators,  who,  by  his  own  account,  countenanced  and 
encouraged  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  whilst  he  abuses  and  vilifies 
Moses,  the  main  design  of  whose  law  was  to  forbid  and  suppress 
it.  Indeed,  the  method  he  took  was  such  as  showed  that  bis  law 
had  an  higher  original  than  human  policy.    He  established  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  one  tnie  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe, 
and  of  him  only,  as  the  foundation  and  central  point  of  his  wliole 
system.  Nor  did  he,  in  order  to  suit  his  doctrine  to  the  gross  concept 
tions  of  the  people,  indulge  them  in  that  idolatry  and  polytheism  to 
which  the  nations  were  so  generally  and  strongly  addicted.  All 
worship  of  inferior  deities  was  prohibited ;  and  he  expressly  forbade 
the  Hebrews  to  represent  the  pure  essence  of  the  Deity  by  any  cor- 
poreal form,  that  he  might  accustom  them  to  a  more  spiritual  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  if,  as  our  author  alleges,  he 
adbpted  some  of  the  Ej^yptian  rites  and  customs  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  the  people,*  though  this  is 
far  from  being  so  certain  as  he  pretends,t  we  may  be  sure  they  were 
only  such  as  might  be  innocently  used,  and  not  such  as  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  or  out  of  which  idolatry 
arose;  for  all  things  of  this  kind  he  strongly  and  most  expressly 
prohibited  ;  and  therefore  commanded  the  people  not  to  do  after  the 
doings  of  the  land  of  Egi/pty  or  to  walk  ajter  their  ordinances,  Lev. 
xviii.  3.  The  other  legislators  pretended,  as  well  as  he,  to  commu- 
nications with  the  Divinity;  yet  whatever  their  private  opinion 
might  be,  they  durst  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  take  the  people  off 
from  the  superstition  and  idolatry  they  were  so  fond  of.  The  reason 
was,  they  were  sensible  that  their  communication  with  the  Deity 
was  only  pretended  ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  depend  upon  any 
extraordinary    assistance   to   carry   their  designs  into  execution  ; 
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t  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Kgyptian  rites  and  ciistonns  given  by 
f^>Inc  ancient  writers,  that  there  is  a  resi  inblance  between  some  of  those  rites  and  ens. 
toms,  and  those  that  were  instituted  in  the  Mosaical  law;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  proof  which  chu  l>e 
depended  on,  that  those  particular  rites  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  since  the  authors  who  mention  them  are  of  a  much  later  date.  And, 
notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said  of  the  improbability  of  the  Egyptians  borrowing 
them  from  the  Israelites,  yet  the  very  high  opinion  the  Egyptians  of  bis  time  bad  con* 
ceived  of  Moses,  as  appeareth  from  Exod.  xi.  .'i.  and  the  great  impressions  which  we 
may  well  suppose  to  have  been  made  upon  them  by  the  extraordinary  divine  interposi- 
tions, in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  at  their  departure  out  of  Egjrpt,  and  during  their 
abode  in  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  at  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  whicb 
the  Kgyptians  could  scarce  be  ignorant,  might  give  occasion  to  their  copying  after  some 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  They  might  possibly  apprehend,  that  this  would  tend  to 
draw  down  divine  blessings  upon  them,  or  to  avert  judginents  and  calamities.  These 
obserrances  they  might  afterwardsjretain,  though,  in  succeeding  ages,  when  the  firstimpres* 
siona  were  over,  they  were  too  proud  to  acknowledge  from  whence  they  had  origindly 
derived  tbero.  Besides,  it  should  be  considered,  that  of  the  several  rites  and  customs  com- 
mon to  the  Israelites  and  Egyptians,  might  be  derived  to  both' from  the  patriarchal  times. 
The  fiamouii  M.  le  Clerc.  notHntbstanding  the  zeal  he  frec^uentl^  expresseth  for  the 
hypothesis,  that  many  of  the  Mosaic  rites  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
yet  in  his  notes  on  Levit.  xxiii.  10.  speaking  of  the  offering  up  of  the  first-fruits  to  God, 
oUserves,  that  this  was  neither  derived  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews,  nor  from 
the  Hebrews  to  the  Egyptians,  but  was  derived  to  boto  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  pro- 
bably was  originallv  of  divine  appointment.  The  same  he  thinks  of  the  oblation  of 
aacnfices ;  and  adds,  that  there  were  perhaps  many  other  things  which  both  people 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Et  aKafirte  mutla  ex  aquo  indidem  traxit  uteraue 
popuUiM,  So  that  many  of  those  Jewish  observances  which  some  learned  men,  and  M. 
le  Clerc  among  the  rest,  have  been  fond  of  deriving  from  the  Egyptians,  had  probably 
been  in  use  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  were  retained,  and  farther  con« 
finned,  as  well  aa  other  additional  rites  instituted,  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
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but  Moses  not  only  pretended  to  have  received  his  laws  from  God, 
but  knew  that  it  really  was  so,  and  was  able  to  give  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  He  was  sure  of  a  supernatu- 
ral assistance,  and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplish  what  the  ablest 
legii^^lators  of  antiquity  did  not  dare  to  attempt.  His  Lordship 
observes,  that  *'  the  Israelites  had  the  most  singular  establishment, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  that  ever  was  formed."*  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  in  many  respects  very  different  from 
that  which  obtained  in  other  nations.  And  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, how,  as  thing:s  were  circumstanced,  it  could  have  been 
estabhshed  among  the  Israelites,  but  in  an  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous way.  The  very  natui-e  of  the  constitution  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  miraculous  facts  by  which  the 
authority  of  it  was  attested  and  confirmed,  and  rendereth  the  w  hole 
account  consistent  and  credible. 

The  chief  objection  which  is  urged  against  this,  is  drawn  from 
the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  God  should  select  a  people  to  him- 
self, an)ong  whom  he  would  erect  a  peculiar  constitution  for  pre- 
serving his  knowledge  and  worship,  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Or,  however,  "  if  he  had  thought  fit,  that  the  sacred  deposit 
should  be  trusted  to  a  people  chosen  to  preserve  it  till  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  no  people  was  less  fit  thun  the  Israelites  to  \^ 
chosen  for  this  great  trust,  on  every  account.  They  broke  the  trust 
continually.  The  revelations  made  to  them  were,  as  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  shut  up  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world,  amongst  a  people, 
by  that  very  law  which  they  received  with  it,  excluded  from  a  com- 
merce and  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  people  so 
little  known,  and  contemned  by  those  that  knew  them,  weie  very 
unfit  and  unable  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  one  God  in  the  world.'* 
He  asks,  *'  Wherefore  then  was  this  deposit  made  to  them  ?  It  was 
of  no  use  to  other  nations  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  nor  served 
to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  And  after  his 
coming,  it  was  in  this  great  respect  of  little  use,  if  of  any,  to  the 
Jews  themselves/'t 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  that  has  been  more  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule, than  the  Jews  being  a  chosen  race,  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  And  yet  that  the  Jews  were  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished above  other  nations,  for  the  knowledge  and  wonJfiip  of 
the  one  ^rue  God,  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  cannot  possibly  be  denied. 
Whosoever  reads  the  monuments  of  heathen  antiquity,  of  which 
there  are  very  large  remains  extant,  the  constitution  of  their  laws, 
and  system  of  their  policy,  and  the  writings  of  their  historians,  poetSy 
and  philosophers,  and  compares  them  with  the  Jewish,  will  find  an 
astonishing  difference  that  cannot  but  strike  eveiy  man  who  coih> 
siders  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of  the  heathen 
nations,  particularly  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  renowned  for 
learning  and  politeness,  peculiarly  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences)  and  for  the  fineness  of  their  taste  in 

•  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  lit.  t  Ibid.  p.  8«,  Wl 
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works  of  genius  and  literature,  which  has  rendered  them  the  admi- 
ration of  all  succeeding  ages.     But  in  matters  of  religion  w,^  meet 
every  where  with  the  most  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  grossest 
idolatry  and  polytheism,  in  whicn  not  only  were  the  vulgar  univer 
sally  involved,  but  it  was  countenanced  and  practised  by  the  wisest 
and  greatest  men.     That  publit;  worship  which  was  instituted  by 
their  most  celebrated  legislators,  and  a  conformity  to  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  philosophers,  was  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
deities.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  views  to  the  Jews,  a 
people  no  way  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
we  shall  find  that  monotheism,  the  first  and  great  principle,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  natural  theology,  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  univei*se,  and  of  him  only, 
was  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  constitution  and  of  their  state; 
all  worship  of  inferior  deities,  and  of  the  true  God  by  images,  was 
most  expressly  prohibited  in  their  laws.*     If  we  examine  their  writ- 
ings, we  may  observe,  that  they  every  where  discover  the  profoundest 
veneration  for  the  Deity ;    they  abound  with  the  sublimest  senti- 
ments of  his   divine  Majesty,   his   incomparable  perfections,   his 
supreme  dominion,  and  all-disposing  providence,  and  every  where 
express  an  utter  detestation  of  all  idolatry  and  polytheism.     Nor  is 
this  the  spirit  of  their  moral  and  devotional  writings  only,  but  of 
their  historical  too;  the  principal  design  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
great  ends  of  religion,   by  representing  the  happy  state  of  their 
nation,  when  they  adhered  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  persisted  in 
obedience  to  his  laws,  and  the  calamities  and  miseries  that  befel  them 
as  a  punishment  for  their  defections  and  revolts.     Their  very  poetry 
was  vastly  different  from  that  of  the  heathen  nations ;  not  desiscnea, 
like  theirs,  to  celebrate  the  praises,  the  amours,  the  exploits  of  their 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  notice,  that  Moses  had  made  the  destruction  of  idolatrous 
worship  a  principal  object  of  his  laws ;  and  the  zeal  against  ima^s  was  great  among  the 
J«»w8.  But  he  pretends  that  it  was  only  carved  or  embossed  images  that  were  held  in 
horror ;  but  a  flat  figure,  either  painted  or  embroidered,  was  allowed ;  as,  he  thinks,  is 
very  dear  from  a  passage  which  he  has  read,  quoted  from  Maimonides.  And  he  inti- 
mates, that "  picture-worship  came  from  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  as  did  that  of 
carved  images  from  the  pagans."  See  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  If  that  were  the  CMviatrtfy  as 
he  calls  it,  of  the  Jews,  it  is  certainly  not  chargeable  on  their  law,  which  most  expressly 
prohibited  the  worshipping,  not  only  o{  graven  images,  but  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath.  But  this  is  one  instance,  among  many 
which  might  be  produced,  of  the  wrong  use  his  Lordship  has  made  of  his  too  super- 
ficial reading.  He  was  ready  to  take  up  with  the  slightest  appearances  in  favour  of  an  j 
darling  point  he  had  in  view.  He  has  here  confounded  the  making  or  drawing  pictures 
or  images  with  the  worshipping  them.  Neither  Maimonides,  nor  any  other  Jewish 
author,  ever  pretended  that  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  worship  painted,  any  more  than 
carved  images.  But  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  making  images,  or  of  painting  and  embroi- 
dering them,  there  were  different  opinions.  Some  carried  it  so  far,  that  they  were  not 
for  allowing  any  figures  at  all,  either  painted  or  carved,  not  so  much  as  for  ornament, 
for  fear  of  giving  occasion  to  idolatry.  Others  thought  it  lawful  to  have  the  figures  of 
animals  either  painted  or  carved,  except  those  of  men,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be 
carved  or  embossed,  though  they  might  be  painted,  or  drawn  upon  a  plane ;  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  were  to  be  worshipped.  If  his  Lordship  had  consulted  Mr. 
Selden,  whom  he  hath  sometimes  quoted,  lie  would  have  found  all  this  distinctly  re- 
presented. JDe  jure  not.  et  gent,  apud  Hehr,  lib.  xi.  cap.  6,  7,  8,  9.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation, therefore,  for  his  new  discovery,  that  picture-worship  came  from  the  Jews  to 
the  Christians. 
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fictitious  deities,  but  fitted  to  inspire  the  noblest  ideas  of  God,  and 
containing  the  most  elevated  descriptions  of  his  glory  and  perfection. 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  enquire  whence  comes  this  amazing  dif- 
ference between  the  Jews  and  the  most  learned  and  civilized  heathen 
nations  in  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Deity.  It  is  his  Lord- 
ship's own  observation,  that  '^without  revelation  the  belief  of  the 
unity  of  God  could  not  be  the  faith  of  any  one  people,  till  observa- 
« tion  and  meditation,  till  a  full  and  vigorous  exercise  of  reason,  made 
it  such.*'*  And  again,  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  rational,  the  orthodox 
behef  was  not  established,  nor  could  be  so,  till  the  manhood  of  phi- 
losophy."+  How  comes  it  then,  that  the  public  acknowledgment 
and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  free  from  polytheism  and  idola- 
try, was  the  established  religion  of  the  Jews  only  ?  Were  they  the 
only  people  who  had  reason  in  a  full  and  vigorous  exercise,  and 
among  whom  philosophy  was  arrived  at  its  manhood?  If  so,  it  is 
wrong  to  represent  them,  as  the  deistical  writers  have  frequently 
done,  as  the  most  stupid  of  the  human  race,  a  people  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  as  he  and  Mr.  Hume  calls  them.  Nor  had  he  a  right  to 
lau^h  at  Mr.  Abbadie,  who,  he  says,  has  represented  them  as  a 
nation  of  sages  and  philosophers.X  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that 
the  Jews  were  not  of  themselves  more  wise  and  knowing,  or  better 
philosophers  than  other  nations,  or  that  they  had  made  deeper  ob- 
servations and  reflections  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  inferior  to 
some  in  several  branches  of  science. '  We  have  all  the  reason  there- 
fore in  the  world  to  conclude,  that,  if  left  to  themselxes,  they  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  common  polytheism  and  idolatry,  as  well 
as  the  nations  round  them ;  and  that  it  was  owing  only  to  their 
having  had  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revelation,  and  to 
their  peculiar  constitution,  which  was  of  divine  original,  and  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  most  illustrious  attestations,  that  they 
became  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  very  sensible  how  unfavourable  this  is  to 
his  cause,  and  therefore  finds  great  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for  assum- 
ing, that  the  belief  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  the  national 
religion  of  the  Israelites  alone,  and  that  it  was  their  particular  pri- 
vilege and  advantage  to  know  the  true  God,  and  his  true  worship, 
whilst  the  heathen  nations  were  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  igno- 
rance. To  take  off  the  force  of  this  seems  to  be  the  principal  design 
of  his  third  Essay,  which  is  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  monotheism.^ 
But  what  he  offers  to  t^is  purpose  is  extremely  trifling.  He  is 
forced  quite  to  alter  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and  supposes 
Mr.  Locke  and  the  Christian  divines  to  assert,  that  there  was  not 
any  knowledge  or  woiship  of  the  true  God  in  the  world  at  all  before 
the  erection  of  the  Israelitish  polity ;  and  that  all  the  nations,  except 
the  Israelites,  had  been  ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  ban- 
ning. And  tlien  he  argues,  that  *'  this  implies  that  the  Isra^tes 
were  a  nation  from  the  beginning;"  and  gravely  asks,  "Were  they 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.  t  Ibid.  p.  22, 23. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  §  Ibid.  vol.  if.  p.  187.  H  seq. 
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SO,  if  we  reckon  from  Adam,  or  even  from  Noah,  or  even  from  the 
vocation  of  their  father  Abraham?"*  Thus  he  frames  a  ridiculous 
hypothesis  for  his  adversaries,  and  then  endeavours  to  expose  it; 
whereas  they  maintain,  what  he  thinks  fit  to  deny,  that  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God  was  the  original  primitive  religion 
of  mankind,  derived  from  the  first  parents  and  ancestors  of  the 
human  race ;  but  that  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  nations  were 

enerally  lapsed  into  polytheism  and  idolatry,  which  appears  from 

is  own  acknowledgment  to  have  been  the  case. 
He  affirms  indeed,  '*  it  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  world,  if  no  such  people  cs 
the  Jews  had  ever  been.  And  nothing  can  be  more  impertinent 
than  the  hvpothesis,  that  this  people,  the  least  fit  perhaps  on  many 
accounts  that  could  have  been  chosen,  was  chosen  to  preserve  this 
knowledge.  It  was  acquired,  and  it  was  preserved  indepen- 
dently of  them,  among  the  heathen  philosophers.  And  it  might 
have  become,  and  probably  did  become,  the  national  belief  in  coun- 
tries unknown  to  us,  or  even  in  those  who  were  fallen  back  into  igno- 
rance, before  they  appear  in  the  traditions  we  havc^t  What  an 
extraordinary  way  of  talking  is  this  !  He  argues  from  the  supposed 
national  belief  of  countries  unknown  to  us,  and  of  which  he  confesses 
we  had  no  traditions  extant,  to  show  that  religion  would  have  been 
preserved  in  the  world,  if  no  such  people  as  the  Jews  had  ever  been. 
As  to  the  heathen  philosophers,  among  whom,  he  says,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  was  preserved,  it  is  certain,  and  he  himself 
frequently  owns  it,  that  whatever  knowledge  some  of  them  had  this 
way,  it  was  of  little  use  to  hinder  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the 
people  ;  and  that,  instead  of  reclaiming  them  from  it,  they  fell  in  it 
with  themselves,  and  even  encouraged  and  advised  the  people  to  a 
compliance  with  the  public  laws  and  customs,  by  which  polytheism 
was  established. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  after  all  the  outcry  and  ridicule  against  the 
Jews  as  the  unfittest  people  in  the  world  to  have  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God  committed 
to  them,  they  were  the  only  people  concerning  whom  we  have  any 
proofs  that  they  made  a  public  national  acknowledgment  of  this 
great  principle,  and  among  whom  it  was  established  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  their  state.;]:     It  is  urged  indeed,  that  their  constitu- 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  233.  t  Ibid,  p,  79. 

t  His  Lordship  shows  a  strange  unwillingness,  that  the  Jews  should  have  the  honour 
of  naving  bad  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  theno,  in  a  degree  far 
superior  to  other  nations.  Sometimes  be  insinuateth,  as  some  others  of  the  deistical 
writers  have  done,  that  the  Isrcielites  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians  (though  accord- 
ing to  his  own  representation  of  the  case,  this  was  among  the  Egyptians  patt  of  their 
secret  doctrine,  not  communicated  to  the  vulgar),  or  from  the  Babylonians.  And  then 
the  wonder  will  be  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true 


the  same  thing  before.!    There  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  unrcasonable^rejudice  than 
•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  203.  t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  21K). 
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tion  had  little  effect  upon  them ;  that  "  their  history  is  little  else 
than  a  relation  of  their  rebelling  and  repenting  ;  and  these  rebellions* 
not  those  of  particular  men,  surprised  and  hurried  into  disobedience 
by  their  passions,  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Supreme  Being."*     But  if  we  compare  the  history  of 
the  Jews  with  that  of  the  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  a  very  re- 
markable difference  between  them.     Notwithstandinji:  all  the  faults 
and  defections  of  the  former,  and  though  they  too  often  fell  into 
idolatries  and  vicious  practices,  in  a  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  they  atijain  recovered  from  them,  and  re- 
turned to  the  acknowledgment  and   adoiation  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  him  only,  and  often  continued  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  together  in  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  true  religion, 
free  from  idolatry  ;  of  which  there  are  n.any  proofs  in  all  the  ages  of 
their  nation,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
during  the  time  of  their  Judges,  Kings,  &c.  as  every  one  knows 
that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  their  history.     This  was  owing  to  the 
revelation  they  enjoyed ;  they  still  had  recourse  to  their  law,  and  by 
that  reformed  themselves,  and  returned  to  the  pure  worship  of  God 
according  to  that  law;  to  which,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  defections  and  revolts, 
they  adhered   more  closely  than  ever.      But  among  the  heathen 
nations,  even  those  of  them  that  were  most  learned  and  civilized, 
such  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  all  was  one  continued  course  of 
polytheism,  and  the  most  absurd  idolatries  ;  nor  can  we  name  any 
period  of  their  history,  in  which  they  laid  aside  the  public  poly* 
theism,  und  returned  to  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the 
one  true  God,  and  of  him  only.     It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
Jewish  history  doth  indeed  furnish  plain  proofs  of  what  the  author 
observes,  the  proneness  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  polytheism  and 
idolatry;  but  it  shows  at  the  same  time,  that,  by  virtue  of  their  pe- 
culiar constitution,  the  worship  of  God  was  maintained  among  them 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  in   any  other  nation ;  and  this 
affordeth  a  signal  proof  of  the  benefit  of  revelation,  and  how  far  su- 
perior it  is  to  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  lawgivers  and  philosophers. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  Mosaic  constitution  did  answer  very 
valuable  ends.  By  this  there  was  a  people  pi'eserved,  among  whom 
the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  the  one  hving  and  true  God  was 
maintained,  in  a  world  over-run  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  and 
to  whom  an  admirable  system  of  laws  was  given.  And  notwith- 
standing all  that  is  said  about  the  people  of  Israel  being  shut  up  in 
a  corner  of  the  earth,  they  were  placed  in  an  advantageous  situation, 
in  the  centre  of    the  then   known    world,    between   Egypt  and 

tbit.  It  is  surmised  not  only  without  evidence,  bat  against  it,  since  nothing  can  be 
plainer  from  the  account  given  us  of  Abraham,  than  that  he  knew  and  worshipped  the 
one  true  God  before  he  came  into  Canaan  at  all,  and  therefore  long  before  he  went  info 
Egypt.  Nor  did  he  learn  it  from  the  Chaldeans,  among  whom  idolatry  had  then  mad* 
a  considerable  progress,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xxiv.  2.  And  agieeably  to  this  it  the 
universal  tradition  of  the  East ;  that  he  was  the  great  restorer  of  the  anctent  tnt 
rebgiott,  which  had  been  corrupted  with  idolatry. 
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Arabia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria  on  the 
other,  among  whom  the  first  great  empires  were  erected,  and  from 
whence  knowledge  and  learning  seem  to  have  been  derived  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  world.     And  they  were  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  world,  from 
whence  ships  went  to  all  parts,  even  the  most  distant  countries. 
Their  peculiar  constitution,  whereby  they  were  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished   from   other  nations,    together   with    the  extraordinary 
things  God  had  done  for  them,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  put  the 
neighbouring  people  upon  enquiring  into  the  design  of  all  this,  which 
would  be  apt  to  lead  them  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  in  its  most  necessary  and 
important  principles,  and  to  discover  to  them  the  folly  and  unreason- 
ableness ot  their  own  superstition  and  idolatry.  That  this  was  really 
part  of  the  design  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  in  view  in  this  con- 
stitution, and  that  therefore  it  was  intended  to  be  of  use  to  other 
nations  besides  the  people  of  Israel,  plainly  appears  from  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.*     They  were  indeed  kept  distinct  from  other 
people,  and  it  was  necessary  for  wise  ends  they  should  be  so ;  but 
they  were  always  ready  to  receive  among  them  those  of  other  nations 
that  worshipped  the  one  true  God,  though  they  did  not  conform  to 
the  peculiar  rites  of  their  polity  ;  and  in  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  their  state,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  they 
had  an  extensive  dominion  and  correspondence ;  and  afterwards  they 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  and 
Persia.     And  if  we  consider  what  is  related  concerning  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  as  well  as  the  memorable  de- 
crees of  Nebuchadnezzar,    King  of  Babylon,    Darius  the    Mede, 
Cyras,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Artaxerxes,    Kings  of  Persia,   the 
greatest  monarchs  then  upon  earth,  and  who  published  to  the  world 
the  regard  and  veneration  they  had  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God 
whom  the  Jews  worshipped ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  fame  of 
their  laws,  and  the  remarkable  interpositions  of  providence  on  their 
behalf,  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations,  and  contributed,  in 
more  instances  than  is  commonly  imagined,  to  keep  up  some  know- 
ledge of  tiie  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  to 
give  some  check  to  the  prevailing  idolatry,  and  to  preserve  the 
ancient  patriarchal  religion  from  being  utterly  extinguished.     To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  the  latter  times  of  their  state,  vast 
numbers  of  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the  east;  and  afterwards  through  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  :  and  they 
every-where  turned  many  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  common  idolatry 
and  polytheism;  which  the  philosophers  were  scarce  able  to  effect 
in  a  single  instanpe.     It  appears  then,  that  the  setting  apart  that 
people  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  the  revelation  that  was  given 
them,  and  the  marrellous  acts  of  divine  providence  towards  tnem, 

•  See  par^cularly  Exod.  vii.  15.  ix.  16.  xiv.  i.  Numb.  xiv.  13,  14, 21.  Dc:vX.  \n.  ^. 
I  King!  Viii.  41,  48,  43.     Psal.  xzvi.  3. 
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them,  though  they  had  never  heard  of  these  facts  :  or,  that  such  and 
such  sacred  rites  and  ordinances  had  been  instituted,  and  constantly 
observed  and  solemnized  in  their  nation,  in  remembrance  of  those 
facts,  if  till  ihen  they  had  been  utter  strangers  to  tlie  observance  of 
those  rites.  And  what  renders  this  still  more  improbable  is,  that 
during  that  period  there  was  for  the  most  part  no  general  governor 
who  had  authority  over  the  whole,  as  the  kings  had  afterwards. 
The  several  tribes  seem  to  have  been  verv  much  m  a  state  of  inde- 
pendency,  and  to  have  had  the  government  within  themselves.  Few 
of  their  Judges  exercised  an  authority  over  all  the  tribes;  nor  were 
any  of  them  priests  till  the  time  of  Eli.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
how  was  it  possible  to  have  imposed  a  new  body  of  laws  and  history 
upon  the  whole  nation,  especially  laws  so  different  from  the  laws  and 
customs  of  all  other  countries,  and  which  enacted  the  severest  penal- 
ties against  the  idolatries  to  which  the  neighbouring  nations  uere  so 
strongly  addicted,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  so  prone  to 
imitate?  If  some  of  the  tribes  had  received  them,  what  like- 
lihood is  there  that  all  would  have  done  so,  or  would  have  regarded 
them  as  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  as  obhgatory  on  the  whole  com- 
munity, when  they  were  so  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations,  and 
had  never  been  imposed  upon  their  nation  before  ?  Nothing  less 
than  such  an  authority  as  that  which  Moses  claimed  in  the  name  of 
God  himself,  and  which  was  enforced  by  such  illustrious  divine 
attestations,  could  have  prevailed  with  them  to  have  submitted  to 
those  laws,  or  to  have  received  those  facts.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  manifest  from  the  account  given  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  which  is  the  only  account  of  that  time  that  we  have  to 
depend  upon,  that  tlie  general  state  of  things  during  that  period  was 
this  :  the  people  frequently  fell  into  a  compliance  with  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  neighbouring  countries;  but  when  public  calamities 
befel  them,  and  which  they  regarded  as  punishments  upon  them  for 
their  transgressions  of  their  law,  they  were  made  sensible  of  their 
guilt,  and  again  returned  to  the  observance  of  it,  and  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  only  true  God  as  there  prescribed ;  and  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  great  things  God  had  formerly  done  for  their 
nation,  to  apply  to  him  for  deliverance  from  their  oppressors.  So 
that  every  thmg  during  that  period  shows,  that  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  worship  of  God  and  of  him  alone,  free  from  idolatry  and 
polytheism,  was  then  the  established  constitution,  which  they  them- 
selves regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  notwithstanding  they  too 
often  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  deviations  from  it. 

After  the  era  of  the  Judges  followed  that  of  the  Kings.  King 
David  lived  very  early  in  that  period  ;  and  it  appears  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  from  the  history  and  writings  of  that  great  prince,  that  the 
law  of  Moses  was  then  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  that  the  facts  there  recorded  were  universally  believed 
and  acknowledged  ;  and  though  some  of  the  succeeding  Kings 
deviated  from  that  law  into  the  idolatries  of  their  neighbouring 
nations,  yet  that  law  never  lost  its  authority,  and  the  observance  w 
it  was  soon  restored.    The  design  of  the  prophets,  of  whom  there 
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was  a  succession  during  that  period,  was  to  keep  the  people  close  to 
the  observance  of  that  law  :  and  the  extraordinary  facts  by  which 
the  authority  of  it  was  established,  were  still  had  in  [remembrance : 
and  on  the  credit  of  that  law,  and  of  those  extraordinary  facts,  they 
still  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  God's  peculiar  people.     This 
writer  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  assert,  that "  there  were  tunes  when 
they  had  actually  no  body  of  law  among  them,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  when  it  had  been  long  lost."*     But  there  is  no 
ground  to  suppose,  that  ever  there  was  a  time  under  any  of  their 
Kings,  when  they  had  actually  no  body  of  laws  among  them,  or  that 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  had  been  ever  entirely  lost.     This 
cannot  be  justly  concluded  from  the  surprise  expressed  at  Hilkiah's 
the  High  Friesl's  finding  the  book  of  tne  law  of  the  Lord  in  the 
temple,  when  they  repaired  it  in  Josiah *s  reign  ;  for  this  is  justly 
supposed   to   be  either  the  original  book   of  the  law  written  by 
Moses  himself,  and  ordered  to  be  lodged  in  a  coffer  at  the  side  of 
the  ark,  and  which  was  found  when  the  ark  was  removed,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  temple  and  holy  of  holies  being  repaired  ;  or  at  least  an 
authentic  copy  of  great  antiquity  and  authority,  kept  in  the  temple, 
and  which  might  have  been  neglected,  or  thought  to  have  been  lost. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine,  that  there  was  no  copy  of  the 
law  at  all  remaining  in  any  private  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  priests  or  prophets.     And  it  may  very  reasonably  be  conceived, 
that  upon  finding  an  authentic  book  of  the  law  of  such  venerable 
antiquity,  the  attention  of  the  King  and  great  men  might  be  more 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  things  contained  there,  and  they  might 
make  a  much  stronger  impression  upon  them,  than  they  had  ever 
done  before,  even  supposing  they  had  read  or  heard  the  same  things 
out  of  some  other  copy  of  the  law,  of  less  authority,  and  which  was 
not  so  much  to  be  depended  upon.     There  is  not  one  word  in  the 
account  that  is  given  us  of  this  matter,  of  what  our  author  mentions, 
concerning  the  little  time  the  reading  of  the  book  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  took  up ;  from  whence  he  concludes,  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  the  law  strictly  so  called,  or  the  recapitulation  of  it  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy :  though  if  that  copy  had  contained  no 
more  than  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  this  is  a  collection  not  only  of 
the  principal  laws  given  by  Moses,  but  of  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  facts  whereby   the   divine   authority  of  the  law  was 
attested.     As  to  what  he  insinuates,  that  all  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Jews  were  composed  after  the  captivity,  and  that  Esdras  and 
his  successors  compiled  the  written  law,t  I  shall  not  add  any  thing 
here  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  offered  to  demonstrate  the  palpable 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition.j:     I  shall  only  at 
present  observe,  that  the  preserving  of  the  Pentateuch  among  the 
Samaritans,  between  whom,  from  the  time  of  their  first  settling  in 
that  country,  and  the  Jews,  there  was  a  fixed  antipathy  and  oppo- 
sition, affbrdeth  a  plain  proof,  that  the  code  of  the  Mosaic  history 

•  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  276.  t  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  339.  vol  v.  p.  229. 

X  See  *<  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,*' 
p.  51,  &  seq. 
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the  Jews.  But  it  is  in  truth  very  absurd  to  make  it  an  objection, 
that  the  accounts  of  these  facts  are  transmitted  to  us  by  those  who 
were  the  only  proper  persons  to  give  an  account  of  those  facts,  and 
by  whom  alone  those  accounts  could  have  been  originally  given,  if 
they  had  been  true.  If  it  be  pretended,  that  the  facts  were  feigned 
by  them  to  do  honour  to  their  nation,  it  must  be  considered,  that, 
as  was  before  hinted,  they  are  so  circumstanced,  and  mixed  with 
such  disadvantageous  accounts  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  that 
people,  as  no  man  would  have  feigned  who  had  their  honour  in 
view,  or  who  had  not  a  greater  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  than 
to  the  humouring  and  nattering  that  people.  For  it  is  plain,  that 
the  facts  might  have  been  so  contrived,  if  they  had  been  fictitious, 
as  to  have  saved  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  not  to  have  given 
occasion  to  the  severe  censures  and  reproaches  which  have  been  cast 
upon  them  in  all  ages  on  that  account.     And  what  farther  derives 

Seat  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  extraordinsiry  and  miraculous 
i^ts,  is,  that  the  books  in  which  they  are  contained  not  only  appear 
to  have  been  written  with  an  unaffected  simplicity,  and  a  sincere 
impartial  regard  to  truth,  mixed  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  but  they  contain  the  most  remarkable  predictions  of  future 
events,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee; 
particularly  relating  to  the  future  fates  of  that  nation  ;  the  surpris- 
ing revolutions  they  should  undergo;  the  calamities,  captivities, 
and  desolations,  that  should  befal  them  ;  their  being  scattered  and 
dispersed  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  where  exposed  to 
hatred,  contempt,  and  reproach,  and  yet  still  wonderfully  preserved 
as  a  distinct  people,  as  we  see  they  are  at  this  day  ;  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  for  so  many  ages  lost  their  genealo^es,  and  been  de- 
prived of  their  most  valued  privileges,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
exercising  their  most  solemn  sacred  rites  as  prescribed  in  their  law, 
and  without  any  prophets  raised  up  among  them,  and  acknowledged 
by  themselves  as  such,  to  support  their  hopes.  These  are  things 
for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  other  nation  upon  earth. 
So  that  the  present  state  of  that  people,  in  all  respects  so  extra- 
ordinary, is  a  living  pix)of  of  the  trutn  and  divinity  of  those  writings 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  laws  that  were  originally  given  them, 
and  of  the  wonderful  facts  by  which  those  laws  were  enforced  and 
established.  This  is  a  proof  still  stronger  to  us,  than  it  could  havb 
been  in  the  a^es  soon  after  those  books  were  written,  and  affordeth 
one  instance  in  which  the  evidence  of  those  facts,  instead  of  being 
diminished  by  time,  has  acquired  new  strength  and  force. 

You  will  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter,  as  I  was  willing  to  lay 
together  in  one  view  all  tluit  I  thought  necessary  for  clearing  and 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  aeainst  our  author^s 
objections,  and  which,  if  it  be  well  supported,  the  divinity  of  those 
law*i  and  of  that  constitution,  follows  with  invincible  evidence. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

The  excellent  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Mosaic  Writings  and  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.— Lord  Bolingbroke  treats  it  as  Blasphemy  to  say  that  they  are  di- 
vinely inspired. — A  Summary  of  his  Objections  against  their  divine  Original  and 
Authority. — His  Charge  against  the  Scriptures,  as  giving  mean  and  unworthy  Ideas 
of  God,  considered  at  lar^e. — The  Representations  he  himself  gives  of  God,  and  of 
his  Providence,  shown  to  be  unworthy,  and  of  the  worst  Consequence. —  Concerning 
God*s  being  represented  in  Scripture  as  entering  into  Covenant  with  Man. — The 
Pretence  of  his  being  described  as  a  tutelary  Grod  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  People  of 
Israel,  and  of  his  being  degraded  to  the  meanest  Offices  and  Employments,  distinctly 
examined. — The  Passages  in  which  bodily  Parts  seem  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  noC 
designed  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  Sense. — The  Scripture  itself  sufficiently  guards 
against  a  wrong  Interpretation  of  those  Passages. — In  what  Sense  human  Passions 
and  Affections  are  attributed  to  the  Supreme  Being. — A  remarkable  Passage  of 
Mr.  Collins  to  this  Purpose. 

Sir, 

The  design  of  my  last  letter  was  to  vindicate  the  truth  and  credit 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  of  the  extraordinary  facts  there  related. 
And  if  that  history  be  admitted  as  true,  the  divine  original  and 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  is  established.  But  besides  the 
external  proofs  arising  from  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  facts, 
whosoever  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  looks  into  the  revelation  itself 
as  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  ob- 
serve remarkable  internal  characters,  which  demonstrate  its  excellent 
nature  and  tendency.  At  present  I  shall  observe,  that  we  are  there 
taught  to  form  the  worthiest  notions  of  God,  of  his  incomparable 

Certections,  and  of  his  governing  providence,  as  extending  over  all 
is  works,  particularly  towards  mankind.  We  are  at  the  same  time 
instructed  in  the  true  state  of  our  own  case,  as  we  are  weak,  de- 
pendent, guilty  creatures,  and  are  directed  to  place  our  whole  hope 
and  trust  m  God  alone,  and  to  refer  all  to  him,  as  our  chiefest  good, 
and  highest  end ;  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  all  the  ^ood  things  we 
enjoy,  and  to  be  patient  and  resigned  to  his  will  under  all  the 
afflictive  events  that  befal  us.  Our  moral  duty  is  there  set  before 
us  in  its  just  extent.  The  particulars  of  it  are  laid  down  in  plain 
and  express  precepts,  enforced  upon  us  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Gpd  nimself,  whose  love  of  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  purity,  and  just  detestation  of  vice  and  wickedness,  are  repre* 
sented  in  the  strongest  manner.  Those  sacjced  writings  every-where 
abound  with  the  most  encouraging  declarations  of  his  grace  and 
mercy  towards  the  truly  penitent,  and  with  the  most  awful  denun- 
ciations of  his  just  displeasure  against  obstinate  presumptuous  trans^ 
gressors^  And  the  important  lessou  which  runs  through  the  whole 
is  this,  that  we  are  to  make  the  pleasing  and  serving  God  the  chief 
business  of  our  lives,  and  that  our  happiness  consisteth  in  his  favour, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  uniform  practice  of  piety  and 
virtue. 
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Such  evidently  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  very  different  is  the  representation 
made  of  them  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Not  content  with  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  history,  he  hath,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself  contained  m  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  show,  that  it  is  absolutely 
unworthy  of  Grod ;  that  "  there  are  marks  of  an  human  original  in 
those  books,  which  point  out  plainly  the  fraud  and  the  impos- 
ture :"*  and  that  ^^  it  is  no  less  than  blasphemy  to  assert  them  to 
be  divinely  inspired." f 

The  objections  he  has  advanced  against  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  especially  against  the  Mosaic  writings,  are  princi- 
pally these  that  follow : 

L  That  they  ^ve  the  most  unworthy  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being: 
they  degrade  him  to  the  meanest  offices  and  employments,  and 
attribute  to  him  human  passions,  and  even  the  worst  of  human  im- 
perfections. 

2.  Some  of  the  laws  there  given  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature,  which  is  the  law  otGod,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  divine 
original.  He  instanceth  particularly  in  the  command  for  extirpat- 
ing the  Canaanites,  and  for  punishing  idolaters  with  death. 

3.  The  firet  principle  of  the  law  of  Moses  is  insociability ;  and 
it  took  the  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

4.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  which  are 
false,  absurd,  and  unphilosophical ;  as  particularly  the  account  there 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man. 

5.  The  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  wholly  of  a  temporal 
nature,  and  were  contrived  and  fitted  to  humour  and  gratify  the  ap- 
petites and  passions ;  without  any  regard  to  a  future  state  of  rewcurds 
and  punishments. 

These  are  the  principal  objections  urged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke 
against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Moses.  There  are  some  other 
smaller  exceptions,  which  1  shall  take  notice  of  as  they  come  in 
my  way. 

L  The  first  class  of  objections  relateth  to  the  mean  and  unworthy 
representations  that  are  made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  hath  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  distinguishii^ 
excellencies  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  abound  with  the  most 
just  and  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  which  have  a  manifest 
tendency  to  raise  our  minds  to  the  most  worthy  and  exalted  concep- 
tions of"^  his  divine  majesty,  and  his  incomparable  excellencies  and 
perfections.  Our  author  himself  thinks  fit  to  acknowledge,  that 
'' there  are  many  passages  in  Scripture,  which  give  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being  :''  And  that  '*  the  con- 
ceptions which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being  were 
very  othodox  in  the  eye  of  reason  ;  and  their  psalmists,  and  their 

•  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  288,  t  Ibid.  p.  299. 
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prophets,  strained  their  imaginations  to  express  the  most  elevated 
sentiments  of  God,  and  of  his  works,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  pro- 
vidence/'* If  therefore  there  be  any  passages  which,  literally  taken, 
seem  to  be  unworthy  of  God,  they  ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  candour 
and  fair  criticism  to  be  interpreted  in  a  consistency  with  these; 
since  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  those  who  entertained 
such  noble  and  sublime  sentiments  of  the  Divinity,  should  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  would  persuade  us  they  did,  form  the  meanest  and 
un worthiest  conceptions  of  him. 

But  let  us  consider  the  particulars  of  his  charge  :  and  it  amounts 
in  effect  to  this :  That  the  scriptures  degrade  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
representing  him  as  descending  to  the  meanest  offices  and  employ- 
ments :  and  that  they  attribute  to  him  human  passions,  and  even  the 
worst  of  human  imperfections. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  charge,  the  degrading  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty to  the  meanest,  the  un  worthiest,  offices  and  employments,  he 
observes,  that,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  **  the  Supreme 
Being  condescended  to  be  the  tutelary  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  under  this  character  he  acted  a  part  which  a  sensible 
heathen,  not  transported  by  presumptuous  notions  of  his  own  im- 
portance, nor  by  the  impudence  of  enthusiasm,  would  have  thought 
too  mean  and  too  low  for  any  of  his  inferior  gods  or  demons. "t  This 
objection  he  frequently  repeats  in  various  forms.  He  introduces  one 
of  the  heathen  sages  as  alleging,  that  among  the  Mosaic  supersti- 
tions there  was  one,  which  could  be  chai*ged  neither  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  any  other  heathen  nation,  and  which  surpassed  the  most 
extravagant  of  theirs ;  and  this  was,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
represented  as  having  taken  upon  him  a  name,  which  was  a  very 
magnificent  one  indeed,  and  such  as  might  denote  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  still  a  name  by  which  he  might  be  distinguished  as  the 
tutelar  God  of  one  family  first,  and  then  of  one  nation  particidarly, 
and  almost  exclusively  of  all  others. "j;  But  there  is  no  passage 
where  he  pushes  this  objection  more  strongly^  than  in  p.  46o  of  vol. 
iv.  where  he  observes,  that  **  the  eternal  andi  infinite  Being  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Jewish  histories,  and  in  the  whole  system  of  their 
religion,  as  a  local  tutelar  deity,  carried  about  in  a  trunk,  or  residing 
in  a  temple ;  as  an  ally,  who  had  entered  into  covenant  with  their 
fathers ;  as  a  king,  who  had  actually  held  the  reins  of  their  govern- 
ment; and  as  an  industrious  magistrate,  who  descended  into  all  the 
particulars  of  religious  and  civil  administration,  even  into  the  most 
minute  and  meanest.  Thus  were  the  Jews  accustomed  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  Supreme  Bein^,  and  to  imagine  that  he  fami- 
liarized with  them,  and  to  figure  him  to  themselves  receiving  their 
sacrifices,  and  listening  to  their  prayers,  sometimes  at  least,  as 
grossly  as  Lucian  represents  Jupiter."  He  seems  to  think  the  hea- 
thens were  in  the  right,  when  tney  blamed  the  Jews  for  *'  bringing 
the  first  and  only  God  too  near  to  man,  and  making  him  an  actor 
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immediately,  and  personally  as  it  were,  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment  of  the  world."*  And  he  had  before  obserred,  that,  according 
tr>  the  scripture,  '*  the  correspondence  between  God  and  man  was 
€>ften  immediate,  and  eren  intimate  and  familiar  with  his  elect,  and 
with  such  purified  souls  as  were  prepared  for  it.  And  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writing  represented  the  Supreme  Being 
in  frequent  conferences  with  his  creatures :  God  covenanting  and 
making  bargains  with  man,  and  man  with  God :  God  holding  the 
language  of  man^  reasoning,  arguins:,  expostulating,  in  a  Yen**  human 
manner,  animated  by  human  affections,  and  appealing  to  human 
knowledge."t 

Before  I  enter  on  a  particular  discussion  of  what  his  Lordship  hath 
here  offered,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  in  a  passage  just 
now  cited,  the  Jews  seemed  to  be  blamed  for  bringing  the  Supreme 
Being  too  near  to  man,  and  supposing  him  to  he  an  actor  immedi- 
attly,  and  as  it  were  personality  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  yet 
he  elsewhere  finds  fault  with  the  heathen  philosophers  for  excluding 
the  Monad,  or  supreme  unity,  from  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  and  banishing  him  almost  entirely  from  the  system  of  his 
fvorks,  whereby  he  became  in  some  sort  a  nonentity y  an  abstract  or  no^ 
tional  being,X  And  he  censures  them  for  "  imaging  a  divine  mo- 
narchy, on  a  human  plan,  the  administration  of  which  was  not 
carried  on  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God  himself,  but  mediately, 
as  in  terrestrial  monarchies,  by  that  of  inferior  agents,  according  to 
the  ranks  and  provinces  allotted  them.''§  And  to  this  notion  he 
thinks  a  considerable  '^  part  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  to  be  ascribed." 
It  is  hard  to  know  what  idea  this  writer  would  have  us  form 
of  the  divine  government.  On  the  one  hand,  he  seems  to  think  it 
a  demeaning  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  suppose  him  to 
act  immediately y  and  personally,  as  tt  were,  in  the  government  of  the 
world  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  allow,  that  the  divine 
administration  is  carried  on  mediately  by  the  ministry  of  inferior 
agents.  And  if  God  does  not  govern  the  world,  either  by  his  own 
personal  immediate  agenc^y  or  by  that  of  subordinate  agents  and 
instruments,  it  cannot  easily  be  conceived  in  what  sense  he  can  be 
•aid  to  govern  the  world  at  all. 

Indeed  any  one  that  impartially  considers  the  several  passages 
above  mentioned,  relating  to  the  Jewish  scriptures,  and  many  others 
of  the  like  kind,  which  occur  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings,  and 
compares  them  with  the  scheme  which  he  himself  hath  advanced, 
and  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  eighth  letter,  will  be  apt 
to  think  that  the  real  original  ground  of  his  prejudices  against  the 
sacred  writinjgs  is  this :  That  they  every  where  represent  God  ns 
interesting  himself  in  the  afiairs  of  men  :  whereas  he  looks  upon  it 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  divine  majesty  to  suppose  that  he  now  con- 
cemeth  himself  about  them,  or  exerciseth  any  care  with  respect  to 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race.    And  since  he  asserts,  that ''  the 
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most  elevated  of  finite  intelligent  beings  are  not  a  jot  nearer  to  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  than  the  lowest/'*  he  must,  upon  his  scheme* 
think  it  as  unbecoming  the  majesty  of  God  to  exercise  any  special 
care  towards  the  highest  of  angelical  bein^^or  whatever  inhabitants 
there  may  be  in  any  part  of  this  vast  universe,  as  towards  the  indi* 
viduals  of  mankind.  This  scheme  is  not  only,  as  was  shown  before^ 
of  a  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  manifestly  subversive  of  all  reli- 
gion and  the  fear  of  God,  but  at  the  bottom  argueth,  notwithstand* 
mg  all  its  glorious  pretences,  very  dishonourable  and  unworthy 
conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  either  it  supposeth  him 
not  to  be  present  to  the  creatures  he  hath  made,  whicn  is  to  deny 
the  immensity  of  his  essence,  or  that,  if  he  be  present,  he  hath  not 
a  certain  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  their  actions  and  affairs,  and 
consequently  is  not  omniscient;  though  our  author  himself  says, 
*^  It  may  be  demonstrated ,  that  the  All-perfect  Bein^  must  be  om- 
niscient, as  well  as  self-existent. "f  Or  that  if  he  hath  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  actions  and  affairs  of  his  reasonable  creatures,  yet 
he  is  absolutely  indifferent  about  them,  whether  they  obey  his  laws 
or  not ;  whether  good  or  evil,  virtue  or  vice,  happiness  or  misery, 
prevail  in  the  moral  world.  This  must  be  owned  to  be  very  well 
suited  to  the  character  of  an  Epicurean  deity,  whose  happiness  con- 
sisteth  in  an  eternal  indolence,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nice 
and  delicate  constitution,  unable  to  bear  the  noise,  the  clamours,  and 
confusion,  of  this  lower  world,  but  is  no  way  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  the  infinitely-perfect  Being.  How  much  nobler  is  the  idea 
that  is  given  us  of  the  Deity  in  the  holy  scriptures !  where  be  is 
represented  as  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his  presence,  and  exer- 
cising a  constant  inspection  over  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their 
actions,  as  disposing  and  ordering  all  events,  without  distraction  or 
confusion,  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  the  final  issue  of  things  to  pro- 
vide for  th'e  happiness  of  those  that  sincerely  obey  him,  and  go  on 
in  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  and  to  manifest  a  just 
displeasure  against  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  an  impertinent 
course  of  vice  and  wickedness ;  and  in  a  word,  as  governing  the 
world,  and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  it,  with  infinite  wisdom,  righ- 
teousness, and  equity,  and  with  the  same  almighty  facility  with 
which  he  created  them  !  Such  an  idea  of  God  is  not  only  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the 
world,  but  is  infinitely  more  august  and  noble  in  itself,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  highest  notions  we  can  form  of  infinite  perfection, 
than  that  which  this  writer  would  substitute  in  its  stead. 

I  shall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  was  offered  in  my  eighth 
Letter,  concerning  a  particular  providence,  as  extending  even  to  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race.  If  providence  doth  not  interpose  in 
human  affairs  at  all,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  God  should  at  any 
time  communicate  extraordinary  discoveries  and  revelations  of  his 
will  to  mankind.  But  if,  as  hath  been  shown,  providence  doth 
concern  itself  even  for  individuals,  and  for  promoting  human  happi- 
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ness,  in  a  way  consistent  with  moral  ac^ency,  it  is  very  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  it  may  please  God  to  make  discoveries  and  revelations 
of  his  will,  for  promoting  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  and 
virtue  in  the  word,  and  that  he  may  communicate  such  discoveries 
to  pailicular  persons,  or  to  larger  communities,  in  such  a  way  as 
may  best  answer  the  intentions  of  his  wise  and  holy  providence,  of 
which  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  properest  judge.  And  if  he 
seeth  fit  to  make  such  revelations  of  his  will,  they  must  be  commu- 
nicated in  such  a  manner  as  is  accommodated  to  human  understand- 
ings, and  fitted  to  work  upon  human  aflPections :  and  therefore,  if 
they  be  addressed  to  men  in  a  way  of  reasoning ,  arguing,  and  ex- 
postulation, it  would  be  absurd  to  make  this  an  objection,  as  this 
writer  seems  to  do,  since  there  is  nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  wisely 
suited  to  the  end  we  may  suppose  the  Supreme  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness to  have  had  in  view  in  giving  such  revelations. 

He  represents  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Being  to 
suppose  him  to  enter  into  covenant  with  man ;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
pose this,  he  is  pleased  to  represent  it  under  the  mean  idea  of  God's 
making  bargains  with  man,  or  man  with  God.  But  if  we  consider 
what  is  really  intended  by  it,  we  shall  find,  that  a  covenant  in  this 
case  is  properly  to  be  understood  of  a  conditional  promise,  whereby 
blessings  and  benefits  are  promised  on  God's  part,  and  duties  re- 
quired on  ours :  it  is  a  law  of  God  enjoining  ooediencc,  with  a  pro- 
mise or  promises  annexed  to  it,  by  which  God  condescendeth  to 
oblige  himself  to  confer  certain  benefits  upon  his  creatures,  the  sub- 
jects of  his  moral  government,  if  they  fulfil  and  obey  the  injunctions 
he  hath  laid  upon  them,  and  comply  with  the  terms  which  he  hath 
appointed.  And  considered  in  this  view,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a 
just  objection  against  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  their  great  excellence,  and  what  should  mightily  recommend 
them  to  our  esteem,  that  God  is  there  represented  as  dealing  with 
man  in  a  way  of  covenant ;  that  is,  in  a  way  admirably  suited  to  us 
as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  moral  agents.  By  this  God  doth 
not  divest  himself  of  his  character  and  authority  as  our  supi-eme 
universal  Lord.  He  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  give  laws  to  his 
creatures,  and  lay  what  commands  or  injunctions  upon  them  he 
seeth  fit,  in  a  way  of  absolute  sovereignty,  without  bringing:  himself 
under  any  promises  and  engagements;  but  he  condescendeth,  in 
his  marvellous  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  encourage  and  animate  our 
obedience  by  express  promises  and  assurances  of  his  grace  and 
favour ;  and  we  on  our  parts  bring  ourselves  under  tlie  most  solemn 
engagements,  which  bind  us  more  strictly  to  our  duty,  by  our  own 
express  consent ;  than  which  no  way  of  dealing  with  us  can  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  promote  our  comfort,  and  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  particular  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  God*s  en- 
gaging, as  he  loves  to  express  it,  to  be  a  tutelary  God  to  him ;  this 
put  into  other  words  signifies  no  more  than  this,  that  it  pleased  God 
to  grant  to  this  excellent  person  express  promises  of  his  special 
grace  and  favour,  upon  condition  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and 
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particularly,  that  he  promised  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  de- 
scendants ;  and  that  from  him  should  proceed  that  glorious  person, 
who  had  been  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  who  was  actually 
to  come  into  the  world  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  in  whom  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  This  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  was  not  only  proper,  as  it  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  divine  favour  and  goodness  to  a  person,  who  was  an  eminent 
example  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  fame  of  whose  excellent  quali- 
ties is  spread  all  over  the  east,  even  to  this  day,  but  as  it  made  a 
part  of  a  glorious  scheme  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  in  view,  and 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fittest  season,  and  to  be  of 
extensive  benefit  to  mankind.  So  that  this  particular  covenant  was 
really  intended  in  a  subserviency  to  the  general  good. 

With  regard  to  the  covenant  made  with  the  people  of  Israel  at 
Horeb,  the  design  of  it  was  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  the  fundamental 
article  of  which  was  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one 
true  God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  free  from  all  idola- 
try and  polytheism.  This  transaction  was  carried  on  with  a  majesty 
and  solemnity  becoming  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  which 
tended  to  inspire  the  profoundest  veneration  for  him,  and  for  the 
laws  he  was  pleased  to  promulgate.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was 
wisely  oixlered,  that  the  people  should  bind  themselves  by  their 
own  express  consent,  and  solemn  stipulation,  to  receive  that  con- 
stitution, and  obey  those  laws.  The  moral  laws  given  to  that 
people  were  excellent:  the  judicial  laws  just  and  equitable:  the 
ceremonial  laws  were  instituted  for  wise  reasons,  some  of  which  we 
are  able  to  assign  at  this  distance ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made,  that  if  we  were  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
that  time  and  people,  we  should  be  convinced  of  the  great  propriety 
of  many  of  those  ceremonious  injunctions,  which  now  we  are  not 
able  particularly  to  account  for.  Our  author  talks  of  the  priest's 
wearing  a  ridiculous  cap  and  breast-plate,  fringes,  and  bellsj  and 
thinks  it  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  trifles  as  these  were  the  insti- 
tutions of  divine  wisdom.*  But  it  was  wisely  ordered  under  that 
coDStitution,  that  nothing  relating  to  divine  worship  should  be  left 
to  their  own  invention.  It  was  judged  proper  to  give  them  rules 
descending  even  to  minute  particulars,  and  to  confine  them  to  those 
rules,  the  more  effectually  to  hinder  them  from  deviating  into  end- 
less superstitions.  The  particulars  referred  to,  contributed  to  pro- 
mote order  and  decency  in  the  externals  of  religious  service ;  nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  Jewish  instituted  rites  absurd,  indecent, 
ridiculous,  or  impure,  as  were  many  of  the  rites  in  use  among  the 
pagan  nations. 

As  to  God's  being  a  tutelary  Deity  to  the  people  of  Israel,  this,  if 
stripped  of  the  form  of  expression  which  he  has  chosen  in  order  to 
ridicule  it,  only  signifies,  that  God  was  pleased  to  make  special  reve- 
lations and  discoveries  of  his  will  to  that  people,  and  to  give  them 
holy  and  excellent  laws,  at  the  same  time  promising,  if  they  obeyed 
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those  laws,  to  grant  them  his  special  protection,  to  honour  them 
with  great  privileges  and  advantages,  and  to  make  them  happy  in 
the  effects  of  his  grace  and  favour;  and  threatening,  if  they  proved 
obstinate  and  disobedient,  to  inflict  upon  them  awful  punishments, 
the  tokens  of  his  righteous  displeasure.  And  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  this  unbecoming  the  wise  and  righteous  Lord  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  supposing  him  to  concern  himself  in  human  affairs, 
this  writer  has  not  proved,  except  confident  assertions  must  pass  for 
proofs.  And  as  to  his  being  the  King  of  Israel,  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  he  did  not  still  continue  to  be  the  universal  Sovereign 
and  Lord  of  all  mankind.  He  was  never  regarded  as  having  di- 
vested himself  of  that  character.  No  where  is  his  universal  domi- 
nion and  governing  providence,  as  extending  to  all  his  creatures, 
and  especially  to  the  whole  human  race,  more  strongly  asserted,  or 
more  nobly  described,  than  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  But  it  pleased 
him,  for  wise  purposes,  to  erect  a  peculiar  constitution  among  the 
people  of  Israel,  according  to  which  he  condescended  to  be,  in  a 
special  sense,  their  King  and  Sovereign.  And  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  it  is  properly  this  :  that  he  gave  them  laws  at  the  first 
establishment  of  their  polity,  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of  their 
state,  and  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  ;  and  upon  their  ob- 
servance of  which  the  preservation  of  their  national  privileges  de- 
pended; and  that  he  raised  up  judges  and  governors,  who  were  to 
rule  them  in  his  name,  and  as  by  his  authority,  and  to  be  the  leaders 
and  generals  of  their  armies,  for  delivering  them  from  their  enemies 
and  oppressors ;  and  he  was  pleased  also  to  give  them  direction  in 
matters  of  great  and  public  moment,  by  the  oracle  of  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  was  oy  his  appointment  established  among  them 
for  that  purpose.  There  was  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  was 
wisely  suited  to  the  nature  and  design  of  that  particular  constitu- 
tion, and  tended  to  confirm  and  establish  that  people  in  the  belief 
and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  a  glorious  sensible 
proof  of  his  governing  providence  among  them.  But  the  theocracy 
was  never  designed  to  supersede  the  office  and  authority  of  the  or- 
dinary magistrates,  as  this  writer  seems  to  insinuate,  by  telling  ue, 
that  under  that  constitution  God  '*  acted  as  an  industrious  magis- 
trate, who  descended  into  all  the  particulars  of  religious  and  civil 
administration,  even  into  the  most  minute  and  meanest."  For 
though  the  laws  were  originally  given  by  God,  the  execution  of 
those  laws  was  ordinarily  vested  in  the  magistrates  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  chosen  by  the  people  in  their  several  tribes.  So 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  ana  under  the  judges,  when  the 
people  were  more  properly  and  immediately  under  the  administne 
tion  of  the  theocracy. 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  God  is  represented  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  as  a  local  Deity,  residing  and  dwelling  in  a  temple,  or 
earned  about  by  the  Levites  in  a  wooden  chest  or  trunk.  The  aothor 
seems  fond  of  this  observation,  for  he  has  it  over  three  or  four  times 
on  different  occasions.  But  by  this  reflection  he  has  exposed  him- 
self rather  than  the  Jews.    Tliat  people,  instructed  by  tneir  Scrip- 
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lures,  had  nobler  notions  of  the  Deity  than  to  be  capable  of  imaoin- 
ing,  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  who,  they  were  taught  to  believe, 
made  and  governeth  the  world,  and  filleth  heaven  and  earth,  was 
shut  up  and  confined  in  a  wooden  chest.  It  is  true,  that  the  more 
eflTectually  to  preserve  that  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  impress  and 
aflfect  their  minds  with  a  lively  sense  of  God's  special  presence 
among  them,  there  was  one  sacred  place  appointed,  the  tabernach^ 
first,  and  the  temple  afterwards,  which  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to 
his  solemn  worship  and  service.  There  their  most  solemn  acts  of 
devotion  were  to  be  performed ;  and  there  was  the  ark  or  sacred 
chest  he  speaks  of,  in  which  were  deposited  the  tables  of  the  original 
covenant  between  God  and  them  ;  there  also  was  a  cloud  of  glory, 
the  majestic  symbol  of  God*s  immediate  presence.  It  cannot  be 
reasonaoly  denied,  that  God  may,  if  he  thmks  fit,  give  illustrious 
exhibitions  of  his  divine  presence  and  majesty  by  a  visible  external 
^lory  and  splendour^  in  certain  places,  or  on  certain  occasions.  But 
It  doth  not  follow,  that  he  is  therefore  a  limited  }3eing,  or  that  his 
essence  is  circumscribed,  or  confined  to  that  particular  place,  where 
it  pleaseth  him  thus  p>eculiarly  to  manifest  his  special  presence. 
How  far  the  Israelites  were  from  forming  such  mean  notions  of  the 
Divinity  as  this  writer  is  pleased  to  insinuate,  we  have  an  authentic 
proof  in  the  admirable  prayer  ofl^ered  up  by  Solomon  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all  the  people;  in 
which  he  addresseth  himself  to  God  in  that  noble  manner:  But 
will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee!  how  much  less  this  house  which  I 
have  builded !  1  Kings  viii.  2T.  See  also  Isa.  Ixvi.  1. 

It  has  often  given  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  upon  what  every 
one  that  impartially  considers  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  sensible  of,  that  the  Jews,  if  they  governed  themselves  by 
their  sacred  writings,  were  instructed,  in  their  ideas  of  God,  to  unite 
the  most  incomprehensible  greatness  and  majesty,  and  the  most 
marvellous  grace  and  condescension:  to  regard  him  as  filling  heaven 
and  earth  with  the  immensity  of  his  presence,  and  yet  as  vouch- 
safing to  grant  visible  tokens  and  symbols  of  his  special  presence 
among  them  by  his  ark  and  temple :  as  humbling  himself  even  in 
beholding  the  things  that  are  done  in  heaven,  and  yet  as  regarding 
the  things  that  are  done  in  the  earth.     They  acknowledged  the 

glorious  hosts  of  angels  as  the  attendants  of  the  divine^  majesty,  the 
lessed  ministere  of  his  power  and  wisdom :  but  still  as  infinitely 
inferior,  and  even  chargeable  toith  folly  before  him  :  and  instead  of 
erecting  them  into  deities,  and  adoring  them  as  the  heathens  did, 
they  called  upon  them  to  join  with  them  in  worshipping  and  ador- 
ing the  supreme  universal  Lord.  Thejr  were  ready  to  cry  out,  with 
a  devout  admiration  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  unequalkd  dig- 
nity and  glory,  Who  in  the  heavens  can  be  compared  unto  the 
Lord!  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  But  they  did 
not  under  this  pretence  represent  him  as  taking  no  notice  of  men,  or 
their  concernments.  They  considered  him  as  infinitely  raised 
above  the  highest  of  his  creatures,  yet  not  noglecting  or  despising 
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the  meanest :  That  his  name  is  exalted  above  all  blessing  and-  praise* 
and  yet  he  hath  a  gracious  regard  to  our  prayera  and  praises,  if 
offered  up  from  sincere  and  upright  hearts.  Thus  they  were  taught 
in  Scripture  to  celebrate  and  adore  his  matchless  grace  and  conde- 
scending goodness,  without  impairing  the  splendour  and  glory  of 
his  infinite  majesty.  And  accordingly,  in  the  patterns  of  devotion 
that  are  set  before  us  in  Scripture,  we  may  observe  the  most  adoring 
thoughts,  the  most  sublime  conceptions,  of  God's  unsearchable 
greatness,  and  supreme  dominion,  and  spotless  purity;  and  the  most 
humblmg  sense  of  human  weakness,  gmlt  and  unworthiness,  mixed 
with  an  ingenuous  confidence  in  his  infinite  grace  and  sovereign 
mercy. 

Thus  I  have  considered  pretty  largely  that  part  of  the  objection, 
which  chargeth  the  Scriptures  with  degrading  the  Deity  to  mean 
and  unworthy  offices  and  employments, and  shall  now  take  some  notice 
of  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  viz.  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
him  bodily  parts,  and  human  passions  and  affections,  and  even  those 
of  the  worst  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  he  observeth,  that  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  to  God  "  not  only  corporeal  appearances,  but  corporeal 
action,  and  all  the  instruments  of  it,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  hands,  and 
feet. — And  that  they  are  apt  in  many  places  to  make  those  who  read 
them  represent  the  Supreme  Being  to  themselves  like  an  old  man 
looking  out  of  the  clouds."*  He  says,  "  the  literal  signification  of 
such  expressions  is  abominable."  And  he  ridicules  those  who  throw 
what  he  calls  ajlimsy  allegorical  veil  over  them,  as  having  stolen  it 
from  the  wardrobe  of  Epicurus.  But  the  ridicule  lights  upon  him- 
self, who  I  believe  was  the  first  man  that  would  have  thought  of 
having  recourse  to  Epicurus  to  interpret  the  sense  of  Moses.  There 
needs  no  more  than  common  attention,  and  a  comparing  the  Scrip- 
ture with  itself,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  incapable  of  the  absurd 
representation  he  would  put  upon  those  passages.  He  observes  in- 
deed, that  **  images  taken  from  corporeal  substance,  from  corporeal 
action,  and  from  the  instruments  of  it,  cannot  give  us  notions  in  any 
degree  proper,  of  God\ manner  of  being,  nor  of  that  divine  incon- 
ceivable energy  in  which  the  action  of  God  consists."  Nor  are  those 
expressions  of  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  when  ascribed  to  God  in 
scripture,  designed  to  signify  either  the  manner  of  his  being,  or  of 
his  divine  energy,  concerning  which  there  are  many  noble  exprea- 
sions  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  have  an  admirable  sublimity  in 
them  ;  but  by  an  easy  metaphor,  understood  by  all  the  world,  hands 
signify  power,  eyes  and  ears  signify  knowledge.  And  whereas  he 
adds,  that  *'  they  cannot  exalt,  they  must  debase  our  coDceptions, 
and  accustom  the  mind  insensibly  to  confound  divine  with  human 
ideas  and  notions,  God  with  man  -^  the  answer  is  obvious :  That 
sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  holy  scriptures  to  prevent  this,  by  fui^ 
nishing  us  with  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Divinity  that  can  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  human  mind.     God's  incomprehensible  majesty, 

•  WorkB,  vol.  v.  p.  520. 
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his  immense  greatness,  his  almighty  power,  the  infiniteness  of  his 
understanding,  his  omnipresence,  are  frequently  represented  and 
described  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  as  shows,  with  the  last  degree 
of  evidence,  that  the  expressions  which  seem  to  ascribe  bodily  parts 
and  members  to  him  cannot  he  understood  in  a  s^ross  literal  sense. 
Our  author  himself,  ascribing  motives  to  God,  observes,  that  '*  we 
must  speak  of  God  after  the  manner  of  men."*     And  indeed  we  must 
either  not  speak  of  God  at  all,  or  we  must  speak  of  him  in  ways  of 
expression,  originally  derived  from  something  relating  to  our  own 
bodies  or  minds.     This  writer  elsewhere  insinuates,  that  we  i-esem- 
ble  God  no  more  in  our  souls  than  we  do  in  our  bodies ;  and  that  to 
say  his  intellect  is  like  ours,  is  as  bad  as  the  anthropomorphites.f 
So  that,  according  to  him,  expressions  drawn  from  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  are  as  improper  as  those  drawn  from  the  members  of  the 
body.     Thus,  under  pretence  of  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
we  must  not  speak  of  God  at  all,  as  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  it  unlawful  to  name  him,  or  to  worship  him,  except  in  silence. 
Yea,  we  must  not  so  much  as  think  of  him ;  for  our  ideas  of  Uod 
fall,  no  doubt,  infinitely  short  of  his  real  majesty  and  glory,  as  well 
as  our  expressions.     But  it  may  be  observed,- that  this  forward  cen- 
surer  falls  into  that  way  of  talking  himself  which  he  finds  fault  with 
in  the  holy  scriptures.     He  represents  God  as  speaking  to  men  by  the 
law  of  nature ;  he  calls  it  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God, 
He  speaks  of  the  hands  of  God.X  and  of  his  seeing  all  things.     And 
though  he. represents  the  ascribing  ideas  to  God  as  no  less  improper, 
and  even  profane,  than  the  ascribing  hands  and  feet  to  him,  yet  on 
several  occasions  he  talks  of  the  divine  ideas. 

But  he  farther  urges,  that  the  scriptures  attribute  to  God  human 
affections  and  passions,  and  even  those  of  the  worst  kind ;    that 
'^  they  impute  such  things  to  the  Divinity  as  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
humanity  :"§     That  ''the  Jewish  system  contained  such  instances 
of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and  unrelenting 
vengeance,  in  a  long  series  of  arbitrary  judgments,  as  no  people  on 
earth  but  this  would  have  ascribed,  1  do  not  say  to  God,  but  to  the 
worst  of  those  monsters,  who  are  suffered  or  sent  by  God,  for  a  short 
time,  to  punish  the  iniquities  of  men."||     To  the  same  purpose  he 
afterwards  observes,  that  according  to  the  representations  made  in 
scripture,  God  **  loves  with  partiality,  his  mercy  is  arbitrary,  and 
depends  on  mere  will — And  towards  mankind  his  anger  is  often 
furious,  his  hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unrelenting ;  but  when 
the  wicked  repent  of  their  sins,  he  repents  sometimes  of  his  severity.'* 
And  then  he  asks,  "  What  a  description  is  this  of  the  All-perfect 
Being?"     But  this  description  is  his  own,  and  is  founded  on  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  true  intention  and  design  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings.    As  to  loving  with  partiality,  if  by  that  be  meant  his  favour- 
ing and  distinguishing  some  with  greater  privileges  and  advantages, 
and  giving  them  more  valuable  means  of  improvement  than  others ; 

*  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  468.  f  Ibid.  p.  35.  \  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  395. 

$  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  299.  I  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  515. 
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iiotliifig  cun  Ijc  ui.T*:  c\i^'ci.t,  tlijn  that  this  has  been  oftea  and  still 
is  d<;rif:  in  the  cours:.*  of  his  providence.     Xor  is  this  any  more  to  be 
fouiid  fault  with,  tlian  his  making  ditferent  species  of  beings,  some 
vastly  transcend incr  others  in  their  faculties,  and  capacities  forhap- 
];in^'8.s.     He  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  dispenser  of  his  own  gifts, 
and  his  sroodness  is  that  of  a  free  and  sovereicrn  Benefactor ;  and 
it  would  be  the  hei'^ht  of  absurdity  and  profaneness  to  pretend  to 
tic  him  down  to  give  to  all  men  precisely  the  same  capacities,  the 
same  advanta'^es  and  opportunities,  and    to  limit  him  so,  that  he 
hhall  not  dispense  his  gii'ts  in  such  measures  and  proportions  as  he 
thinks  fit,  nor  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing  for  any  one 
porsr;n  or  people,  but  what  he  does  precisely  for  e\ery  person  and 
for  all  people.     But  if  by  partiuUty  be  meant  partiality  in  judgment, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  lewards  and  punishments,  it  is  very  unjust 
to  charge  the  holy  ffcriptui-es  as  attributing  such  partiality  to  the 
Supreme  Being.     There  is  nothing  more  strongly  and  expressly 
asserted  there,  than  that  God  acceptetk  not  the  persons  of  men,  and 
that  Uejudgeth  without  reaped  of  persons.     It  is  evident,  not  merely 
from  a  single  passage,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  cf  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, that  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness ;  that  he  exten- 
deth  his  favour  to  all  those  of  the  human  race,  of  whatever  family  or 
nation,  who  sincerely  love  and  obey  him,  and  go  on  in  a  course  of 
real  piety  and  virtue;   that  such  persons  alone  can  hope  for  an 
interest  in  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  the  divine  acceptance  and  appro- 
bation ;  and  that  all  wicked  nnd  presumptuous  sinners,  of  whatso 
ever  nation  or  profession,  shall  be  exposed  to  his  just  displeasure. 
Nor  are  there  any  such  things  ascribed  to  God  in  scripture  as  arbi- 
trary judgments.     And  whereas  this  author  charges  it  as  unworthy 
of  God  to  represent  him  as  repenting  of  his  severity  when  the  wickea 
repent  of  their  sins ;  the  thing  really  intended  by  this  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  agreeable  to  the  best  ideas  we  can  form  of  his 
governing  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness ;  for  it  only  signi- 
fies, that  when  sinners  forsake  their  evil  ways,  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  change  the  methods  of  his  dealings  towards  them,  and 
18  willing  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour.     But  in  reality 
there  is  no  change  in  the  divine  purposes  or  counsels.     The  change 
that  is  wrought  is  in  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  sinner;  God  acts 
imiformly  according  to  the  stated  rules  of  his  administrations  ;  and 
nothing  has  happened  but  what  he  perfectly  foreknew."*     But  re- 

*  llii  Lordship  seems  to  think  it  an  unanswerable  objection  against  the  AIoouc 
writings,  that  in  toe  account  there  given  of  the  flood,  God  is  represented  as  hating 
**  repented  that  he  made  man." 

llut  it  is  manifest,  that  this  is  onl^  an  emphatical  way  of  expression,  to  signify  God^ 
just  displeasure  at  the  great  and  universal  wickedness  of  mankind,  and  at  their  hariM 
KO  far  fallen  from  the  noble  end  of  their  creation  ;  and  that  therefore,  after  having  tried 
the  methods  of  indulgence  towards  them,  be  saw  fit  to  send  a  destructive  deluge  for  ex- 
terminating that  incorri^ble  race.  And  it  is  plain,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrAd  writings,  which  every  where  represent  God  as  foreknowin|f  the  actiom  of 
men,  this  corruption  of  mankind  was  what  he  foresaw  from  the  beginning;  and  the 
punishing  thrin  in  this  manner  made  a  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  dinne  providrnce, 
thoUKh  it  did  not  actually  take  effect  till  the  proper  time  came  for  executing  it.  As  to 
what  he  mentions  in  a  sneering  way,  it)ncemmg  God*s  smet/iny  the  sw€«i  ttnwmr  of 
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penting,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  human  im- 
perfection and  mutability,  is  expressly  denied  of  God  in  the  holy 
scripture ;  where  we  are  assured,  that  God  is  not  as  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent. 

As  to  the  expressions  of  anger,  wrath,  fury,  hatred,  vengeance,  as 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  sacred  writings,  it  is  a  thing  so  obvious  that 
it  can  scarce  be  mistaken,  that  these  are  only  strong  expressions, 
desired  to  impress  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  more  hvely  sense  of 
God  8  righteous  displeasure  against  sin  and  wickedness,  and  reso- 
lution to  punish  it ;  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  man- 
kind to  consider  and  believe.  Any  one  that  allows  himself  to  think 
impartially,  must  be  sensible,  that  such  ways  of  representing  things 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  revelation  designed  for  common  use ; 
and  that  it  is  far  more  for  the  good  of  the  world  in  general,  and  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  restraining  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, that  men  should  conceive  of  God  as  loving  and  taking  pleasure 
in  the  good  and  righteous,  and  as  full  of  just  resentment  against 
evil-doers,  than  as  utterly  unconcerned  about  the  actions  and  affairs 
of  men,  or  alike  affected  towards  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Yea,  the  former  notions  are  not  only  more  useful,  and  of  better  in- 
fluence, but  more  just  and  rational  in  themselves,  and  more  worthy 
of  the  All-perfect  Being.  For  what  idea  is  this  of  God,  to  represent 
him  as  neither  delighting  in  order  and  virtue,  nor  displeased  witli 
vice  and  wickedness,  but  solacing  himself  in  an  eternal  indolence, 
and  no-way  concerned  about  the  good  or  ill-behaviour,  the  happiness 
or  miseiy  of  his  reasonable  creatures !  A  God  destitute  of  all  affec- 
tions, or  of  any  thing  correspondent  to  them,  would  not  be  the  most 
Serfect  Being.  There  are  spiritual  affections,  which  have  nothing  to 
o  with  body,  and  which  as  properly  belong  to  spirits  or  minds,  as 
intellect  or  will ;  and  I  can  as  easily  suppose  them  destitute  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former.  Our  affections  indeed  have  usually  a  great 
mixture  of  bodily  passions,  and  consequently  of  imperfection ;  but 
there  are  affections  of  a  nobler  kind,  and  which  we  may  conceive  in 
pure  spirits  ;  yea,  they  cannot  be  conceived  without  them  ;  nor  caa 
we  avoid  ascribing  some  affections,  or  what  is  analagous  or  equiva- 
lent to  them,  to  God,  provided  we  remove  from  them  all  those  im- 
perfections and  defects  with  which  they  are  attended  in  us.  A  love 
of  order,  goodness,  purity,  virtue,  and  a  just  detestation  of  moral 
evil,  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  Infinitely-perfect 
Being,  the  most  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world. 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  this  part  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
book  with  a  passage  from  an  author  whom  no  man  will  suppose  to 

Noah*8  burnt  offering,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  design  oC  the  expression  ia 
])lain  and  easiw  intelligible,  viz.  to  signify  Grod*s  gracious  acceptance  of  the  act  of  devo- 
tion perforroed  by  that  good  man,  to  acknowledge  his  gratitude,  and  implore  the  divine 
mercy  ^  and  that  on  that  occasion  God  was  pleased,  after  having  made  so  signal  a  display 
of  his  justice,  to  allay  and  dissipate  the  fears  which  might  be  apt  to  arise  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  assure  them  of  his  merciful  intentions  towards  them,  and  that  he  would  not 
any  more  send  an  universal  deluge  upon  the  earth  ;  of  which  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds 
should  be  a  constant  memorial. 
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have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures  ;  it  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Collins,  in  an  Essai/,  which  he  published  in  1707,  concerning  the  Use 
of  Reason  in  Propositions,  the  Evidence  whereof  depends  upon 
Human  Testimony,  After  having  observed,  that  •'  one  use  of  reason 
in  things  which  by  the  testimony  of  men  are  sup{x>sed  to  come  from 
God,  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out  such  a  sense  of  a  supposed  divine 
revelation  as  is  agreeable  to  the  discoveries  of  our  reason,  if  the 
words  under  any  kind  of  construction  will  bear  it,  though  at  first 
view  they  may  seem  repugnant  to  reason,  and  to  one  another;"  he 
adds,  ''  this  is  certainly  a  great  piece  of  justice,  and  what  is  due  to 
words  that  upon  the  least  evidence  can  be  supposed  to  come  from 
God,  especially  since  expressions  that  do  literally  quadrate  with  the 
maxims  of  reason  and  philosophy,  are  necessary  to  make  a  revelation 
have  any  effect  upon  common  people's  minds.  For  was  not  God  to 
be  represented  by  expressions,  which,  literally  understood,  attribute 
to  him  human  passions  and  actions,  they  who  by  their  occupations 
in  the  world  are  incapable  of  those  more  just  ideas  which  men  of 
thought  know  to  belong  to  that  Being,  would  perhaps  think  him 
incapable  of  taking  cognizance  of  their  actions;  ana  therefore  to 
make  a  revelation  usejul  and  credible  in  itself]  it  must  consist  of 
words  whose  literal  meaning  is  false,  but  whose  rea/ meaning  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  justest  notions  of  reason  and  philosophy.  And 
therefore  we  ought  to  examine  whether  the  words  under  any  con- 
struction will  bear  a  reasonable  sense,"  p.  17,  18.  Mr.  Collins  then 
applies  this  observation  to  the  revelation  which  we  acknowledge,  and 
considers  those  passages  of  scripture  where  God  is  said  to  rest  ^repent, 
be  angry,  S^c.  It  must  be  owned,  that  this  gentleman  judges  much 
more  reasonably  and  equitably  in  this  matter  than  Lord  Botingbix>ke 
has  done. 

This  majr  suffice  at  present  In  my  next  I  shall  consider  the 
other  objections  which  his  Lordship  hath  urged  against  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the 
Mosaic  writings. 
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Farther  Objections  against  the  Mosaic  Writings  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered. — The  Laws  of  Moses  not  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature.— TUs 
particularly  shown  with  regard  to  the  command  for  exterminating  the  Canunitet, 
aiid  the  Law  for  punishing  those  among  the  Israelites  that  should  revolt  to  Idolatiy 
with  Death.— The  Law  of  Moses  not  accountable  for  the  Fury  of  the  Zealots. — The 
Instances  of  Phineas  and  Matuthias  considered.  — Insociahility  not  the  first  Prindpk 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  nor  did  that  Law  take  the  Jews  out  of  all  Moral  ObUgstioQs 
to  the  rest  of  Mankind. — There  is  nothing  fiilse  or  absurd  in  the  Mosaieal  Aoooost 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World  and  the  Fall  of  Man.— Concerning  the  SwDctions  of 
the  Law  of  Moses. — The  not  making  express  Mention  of  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  in  that  Law,  no  Argument  against  its  divine  Original* — Some  otber 
Objections  against  the  Scriptures  obviated. 
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Sir, 

1  NOW  proceed  to  another  set  of  objections,  which  are  de- 
signed to  show  that  some  of  the  laws  of  Moses  are  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come  from  him.  He  instances  particularly  in  the 
command  for  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  and  the  law  for  punish- 
ing idolaters  among  the  Israelites  with  death.  ''In  both  which/' 
he  says,  *'  it  is  supposed  impiously,  against  principles  as  self-evident 
as  any  of  those  necessary  truths  which  are  such  of  all  knowledge, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  commands  by  one  law  what  he  forbids  oy 
another  ;"*  and  that  **  he  approved  and  commanded,  on  particular 
occasions,  the  most  abominable  violations  of  the  general  laws  of 
nature. "t  I  shall  consider  what  he  has  offered  with  regard  to  each 
of  these. 

As  to  the  command  for  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  it  is  what 
he  frequently  inveighs  against,  as  the  greatest  piece  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  that  ever  was  committed.  J  And  he  has  pro- 
nounced, that  '*  the  men  who  justify  such  cruelties  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis whatsoever,  must  have  veiy  ill  hearts  as  well  as  heads:" 
and  that  '*  he  who  imputes  them  to  the  Supreme  Being  is 
worse  than  an  atheist,  though  he  pass  for  a  saint. '%  I  shall  ven- 
ture, however,  to  examine  what  this  rigid  censurer  has  offered  on 
this  subject. 

He  first  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  **  God  cannot  com- 
mand in  particular,  what  he  forbids  in  general.  He  who  has  made 
benevolence  to  all  rational  beings  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature, 
can  never  command  some  to  rob  or  to  murder  others;  to  usurp  on 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  exterminate  whole 
nations.^'ll  The  force  of  his  ai*gument  here  lies  wholly  in  the  words 
rob  and  murder,  both  which  carry  the  idea  of  depriving  others  of 
their  lives  and  properties,  without  a  just  cause,  and  without  lawful 
authority.  But  though  God  has  forbidden  us,  both  in  the  law  of 
nature  and  in  the  decalogue,  to  murder,  he  can  command  some  to 
ut  others  to  death  for  just  causes,  in  which  case  it  is  not  murder. 

e  never,  by  giving  this  law  to  mankind,  divested  himself  of  the 
dominion  he  hath  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  He  can  also  com- 
mission, for  wise  ends,  some  to  deprive  others  of  their  properties. 
For  the  law  of  nature  is  always  to  be  understood  with  this  limita- 
tion,  except  in  cases  where  God  himself  shall  otherwise  appoint  It 
is  no  principle  of  that  law,  that  God  can  never  without  injustice 
exterminate  nations.  That  he  can  do  it  in  a  way  of  immediate 
judgment,  by  sending  destructive  calamities,  famines,  pestilences, 
earuiquakes,  deluges,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  theist 
who  believes  a  providence  governing  mankind,  and  interposing  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  he  can  do  it  immediately  himself,  he  can 
commission  men  to  do  it,  provided  he  gives  sufficient  credentials  of 


g 
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that  commission ;  and  such  the  Israelites  had,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  in  the  books  of  Moses.  And  in  judging  of  the 
case,  how  far  it  is  justifiable,  we  must  take  it  in  all  its  circumstances 
as  there  represented.  Our  author  himself  supposes  tlie  miracles 
done  among  them,  if  really  done,  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  all 
mankind,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  in  all  succeeding  generations  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  divine  authority  of  that  law  and  consti- 
tution; and  therefore  sufficient  to  convince  the  people  of  Israel. 
All  therefore  that  remained  was,  that  they  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  and  of  this  they  could  not  doubt,  as  they  were 
done  before  their  eyes.  And  the  same  books  which  give  an  account 
of  the  facts,  give  an  account  of  the  divine  commission  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  reasons  and  ends  of  it.  And  whereas  it  is  urged,  that 
'*  the  Canaanites  were  obnoxious  to  the  divine  vengeance  in  no 
other  respect  than  that  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  the 
heathen  nations,  namely,  their  idolatry."*  This  is  not  true  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  Moses,  Lev.  xviii.  24,  25,  27.  whereby 
it  appears,  that  it  was  not  merely  for  their  idolatry,  but  for  their 
monstrous  vices  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  that  they  were  ordered 
to  be  exterminated ;  and  that  never  was  there  upon  earth  a  more 
profligate  and  abandoned  race  of  men.  And  sup|>osing  this  to  be 
true,  and  that  God  had  determined  to  signalize  his  righteous  ven- 
geance against  them  in  the  severest  manner,  he  might,  without  any 
pretence  for  arraigning  the  justice  of  his  proceedings,  have  con- 
sumed them  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  he  did  part  of  them  at  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  or  have  overwhelmed  them  with  an  inundation,  or 
have  swallowed  them  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  thereby  utterly 
destroyed  that  people,  their  little  ones  as  well  as  the  adult.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  said  in  such  a  case,  that  this  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature.  But  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  apparent,  that 
this  calamity  was  inflicted  in  a  way  of  punishmentfor  their  idolatry 
and  detestable  wickedness.  It  might  have  been  possibly  attributed 
to  some  natural  cause,  or  have  been  regarded  as  an  unaccountable 
and  fortuitous  event ;  but  when  they  were  ordered  to  be  extermi- 
nated for  their  abominable  crimes  by  an  express  command  of  God, 
attested  by  a  series  of  the  most  amazing  miracles  and  divine  inter- 
positions, and  this  appointed  to  be  executed  by  another  nation,  who 
were  peculiarly  set  apart  by  their  original  constitution  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  and 
to  whom  God  had  given  the  most  holy  and  excellent  laws ;  at  the 
same  time  threatening  them  with  the  like  punishments  if  they  com- 
mitted the  like  crimes ;  in  this  case  the  reason  of  the  judgment  was 
as  apparent,  as  when  a  malefactor  is  put  to  death  by  an  officer  of 
justice  for  a  crime,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  just  magis- 
trate. Nor. is  there  any  thing  in  such  a  procedure  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  the 
supreme  Being,  or  contradictory  to  his  own  laws ;  since  there  is  no 
law  of  nature  that  debars  God  from  executing  judgments  on  parti- 

•  Works,  vol,  V  p.  IH. 
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cular  persons,  or  guilty  nations,  for  their  crimes  and  vices,  even  to 
extermination,  or  from  employing,  if  he  thinks  fit,  one  or  more 
nations  to  execute  his  judgments  upon  others.  Nor  has  this  confi- 
dent and  assuming  writer  brought  any  proof  that  it  is  so.  As  to 
his  comparing  the  invasion  of  Canaan  d^  the  Israelites,  and  what 
they  did  there,  to  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America,^'  and  to  the  ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  who,  he 
says,  were  much  more  merciful  than  they,t  there  is  this  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  cases,  that  the  latter  had  no  motive  or  pretence, 
but  their  own  ambition,  avarice  and  cruelty,  whereas  the  former  did 
it  in  execution  of  the  express  command  of  God,  and  by  a  commis- 
sion from  him,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  the 
most  extraordinary  divine  attestations  that  ever  the  world  saw. 
This,  therefore  can  be  no  precedent  to  any  other  nation  to  do  the 
like,  except  they  can  proauce  the  same  or  equal  proofs  of  a  divine 
commission  ;  which  no  other  since  have  been  able  to  do,  and  proba- 
bly never  will.  This  may  suffice  with  regard  to  the  command  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  ;  which  I  have  elsewhere  con- 
sidered more  largely.  See  ^'  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  vol.  ii.  p.  429.  437  ;  and  the  *'  Answer  to  Morgan,  vol.  ii. 
p.  97.  et.  seq. 

The  other  command  produced  by  this  author  to  prove  that  the 
law  of  Moses  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  of  divine  original,  is  the  law  for  putting  a  false  prophet  to  death 
that  should  attempt  to  seduce  the  people  to  idolatry,  and  for  the 
inflicting  a  capital  punishment  upon  any  particular  person  among 
the  Israelites  that  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  even  destroying  a 
city  that  should  do  so.  Concerning  this,  he  veiy  dogmatically  pro- 
nounces :  *'  I  say,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  God.  Of 
this  I  have  the  same  demonstrative  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the 
existence  of  God,  the  all-perfect  Being.  I  say,  that  the  all-perfect 
Being  cannot  contradict  himself;  that  he  would  contradict  himself, 
if  the  laws  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  were 
his  laws,  since  they  contradict  those  of  nature ;  dnd,  therefore,  that 
they  are  not  his  laws.  Of  all  this  I  have  as  certain,  as  intuitive  a 
knowledge,  as  I  have  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  or  that 
the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part."J  A  very  short  and  decisive  deter- 
mination of  the  controversy !  But  we  are  by  this  time  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  Lordship's  manner,  to  lay  any  great  stress 
on  his  positive  assertions,  though  delivered  with  the  most  assuming 
air. 

The  argument  he  makes  use  of  here  is  the  same  that  he  had  used 
before,  namely,  that  the  law  ^of  nature  forbids  murder.  This  will 
be  easily  allowed.  But  it  is*  not  inconsistent  with  that  law  which 
forbids  murder,  to  put  persons  to  death  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  community  deserve  death.  If 
God  should  have  enacted  a  ^neral  law  obligatory  on  all  mankind, 
that  whosoever  should  commit  idolatry,  or  worship  any  other  god, 
should  be  put  to  death,  as  well  as  that  any  man  that  should 
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shed  the  blood  of  another  without  cause  should  be  put  to  death ; 
this    author   might    be   challenged,  with   all   his   confidence,   to 
prove   that   such   a    divine  law   would    be    contradictory   to   the 
law  of  nature.     Idolatry,   by  his  own  acknowledgment,   is   for- 
bidden in  the    law   of  nature,  and  is  a  breach  of  the  first  and 
great  article  of  that  law ;  and  he  represents  it  as  one  o/'  the  greatest 
of  crimes.*     But  God  has  not  thoueht  fit  to  enact  a  general  law 
obligatory  on  all  mankind  for  punishing  idolaters  with  death,  and 
without  his  appomtment  it  ought  not  to  be  executed.     But  when  it 
pleased  him  for  wise  ends  to  select  a  particular  nation,  among  them 
to  erect  a   peculiar  sacred   polity,  and  to  appoint  that  the   ado- 
ration of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  should  be  the  very 
basis  of  their  constitution,   on  which  all   their   privileges,    their 
national  properties,  and  their  right  to  their  country,  depended,  it  is 
evident  that  under  such  a  constitution  to  revolt  to  idolatry  and 
polytheism,  was,  in  the  most  criminal  sense  to  be  traitors  to  the 
community  ;  and  to  arraign  a  law  for  inflicting  a  capital  punish- 
ment upon  idolaters  under  that  particular  constitution  is  highly 
absurd.     Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  just  in  such  a  case,  than  to 
order  that  a  false  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to   seduce  the 
people  to  idolatry,  should  be  put  to  death  ;  though  this  writer 
objects  against  it  as  unjust,  for  this  strange  reason,  that  '*  miracles 
were  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  wrought  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel."t 
This  is  absolutely  false,  if  understood  of  miracles  strictly  so  called; 
or  if  it  were  true,  it  is  an  odd  thing  to  urge,  that  which  made  the 
crime  of  the  false  prophet  the  greater,  to  be  a  reason  for  exempting 
him  from  punishment. 

But  what  he  chiefly  finds  fault  with,  is  the  law  for  destroying  any 
Israelitish  city,  that  should  fall  ofl*  to  the  worship  of  idols,  Deut. 
xiii.  13—16.  He  urges,  that  ''the  innocent  were  to  be  involved 
in  the  same  punishment  with  the  guilty  ;  neither  man,  nor  woman, 
nor  beast,  neither  the  brother,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  nor  the  friend, 
was  to  be  spared ;  and  that  the  whole  chapter  is  such  an  edict  as 
could  not  be  imputed  to  Attila  without  injustice."  And  after  ex- 
claiming against  the  obstinacy  of  those  that  pretend  to  justify  the 
law  of  Moses  in  this  instance,  he  observes,  that ''  by  that  law  the 
undistinguishing  extermination  of  collective  bodies,  and  especially 
for  matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed. "j:  And  afterwards,  arguing 
against  Mr.  Locke,  he  adds,  that  "  even  supposing  God  to  be  their 
Kin^,  the  objections  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  those  laws  will 
remain  in  their  full  force ;  and  that  to  suppose  him  to  have  given 
these  laws  would  be  to  degrade  the  AU-pertect  Being  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unjust  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  authorized  and  even  com- 
manded his  ministers  expressly,  to  punish  without  measure,  without 
discernment,  and  without  forms  of  justice.'*§  And  he  insinuates, 
that  there  are  precepts  in  that  chapter, ''  from  which  the  ioqoisiUon 
copied  the  instructions  she  gives  to  her  familiar8."||  But  Uiis  is  a 
groBS  misrepresentation.     He  himself  elsewhere  observes,  that  **  the 
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cruel  principle  of  persecution  for  opinions  '*  was  never  known  till 
Christians  introduced  it  into  the  world  ;"*  though  contrary,  as  he 
owns,  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.     And  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
punishments  referred  to,  Deut.  xiii.  were  not  to  be  inflicted  for  mat- 
ters of  opinion  but  of  practice,  for  open  acts  of  idolatry,  in  subver- 
sion of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  their  state ;  and  great  care 
was  to  be  taken,  that  the  punishment  should  not  be  executed  with- 
out due  inquiry,  and  full  proof.     They  were  to  inquire,  and  make 
search,  and  ask  diligently,  so  as  to  be  assured  that  it  was  truths  and 
the  thing  certain.     Great  deliberation  was  to  be  used ;  and  except 
the  whole  city  was  obstinately  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  determined 
to  persist  in  it,  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated.     And  considering 
the  design  and  nature  of  that  peculiar  constitution,  a  decree  or  law, 
for  exterminating  a  city  among  themselves  that  should  revolt  to  the 
worship  of  false  gods,  seemed  necessary,  and  was  like  the  cutting 
off  a  corrupt  or  gangrened  limb,  which  was  requisite  to  save  the 
whole.     If  God  had,  at  the  original  establishment  of  that  poUty, 
declared  that  he  himself  would  in  an  immediate  way  by  pestilence, 
or  fire  from  heaven,  or  some  other  extraordinary  judgment,  extermi- 
nate or  destroy  any  city  among  them  that  should  revolt  to  the  wor- 
ship of  idols.  It  could  not  be  pretended,  that  this  would  have  been 
unjust,  though  children  as  well  as  adult  would  be  involved  in  it. 
But  he  chose  that  the  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  a  judicial 
way  by  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
nation  or  whole  community,  pursuant  to  a  law  for  that  purpose. 
And  .the  punishment  was  both  ordered  to  be  executed  with  great 
solemnity,  and    to    be   attended   with   circumstances  of   peculiar 
severity,  so  as  to  proceed  to  utter  extermination,  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  create  a  norror  and  detestation  of  the  crime,  and  to  show 
that  so  wicked  a  race  was  to  be  entirely  destroyed.     To  which  it 
must  be  added,  that  this  punishment  was  denounced  in  consequence 
of  the  original  contract  or  covenant  between  God  and  that  people. 
By  coming  into  that  covenant  for  themselves  and  their  children,  ttiey 
voluntarily  subjected  themselves  and  them  to  the  severest  penalties 
in  case  of  a  revolt     And  considering  the  mighty  advantages  they 
had  as  a  nation  by  the  theocracy,  and  by  their  peculiar  constitution, 
and  the   signal   blessings   that  would    have   followed   upon   their 
obedience,  it  was  a  condition  which  could  not  be  reasonably  objected 
against,  since  they  might  so  easily  avoid  the  threatened  calamities, 
by  obedience  to  a  law  so  just  ana  agreeable  to  reason,  as  is  that  of 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of 
him  only. 

And  to  have  legally  tolerated  any  among  them,  whether  particular 

Grsons  or  communities,  that  should  openly  revolt  to  idolatry,  would 
ve  been  manifestly  absurd,  and  absolutely  subversive  of  their 
whole  polity. 

This  writer  takes  particular  notice  of  "  the  rights  the  zealots  as- 
sumed to  assassinate  atiy  Jew  that  should  seem  to  them  to  violate, 
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by  public  and  strone  appearances,  the  sanctity  of  the  Divinity,  of 
the  temple,  and  of  the  nation  ;*'  and  that  ^'  this  produced  such 
scenes  ot  horror  among  Jews  as  no  other  nation  ever  produced."  It 
will  be  owned,  that  the  zealots  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish 
state  carried  this  to  an  excess  of  madness  and  fury ;  but  the  law  is 
not  accountable  for  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  orders  the  punishment  of  those  that  should 
revolt  to  idolatiy,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  transacted  in  an  orderly 
and  legal  way,  with  great  deliberation,  and  by  public  authority* 
And  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  Deut.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  where  it  is 
ordained,  that  with  regard  to  any  particular  person  that  had  ser\^ed 
other  gods,  they  should,  before  they  punished  him,  inqitire  and 
search  diligently.  And  it  is  expressly  appointed,  that  at  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  he  should  be  put  to  death,  but  that  at  the 
mouth  of  one  witness  he  should  not  be  put  to  death.  Nor  does 
Lord  Bolingbroke  pretend  to  produce  any  law  to  authorize  the  mad- 
ness of  the  zealots.  He  only  mentions  two  instances,  which »  he 
thinks,  countenanced  it,  viz.  that  of  Phineas,and  that  of  Mattathias. 
As  to  the  former,  he  says,  **  Phineas  murdered  Zimri  and  Cosbi  in 
the  act  of  fornication."  But  this  was  not  a  simple  act  of  fornication. 
It  was  joined  with  avowed  idolatry,  and,  as  it  was  circumstanced, 
was  a  most  insolent  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority,  one  of  tlic 
most  flagrant  crimes,  in  open  opposition  to  God  and  man,  that 
could  be  committed:  The  person  who  inflicted  the  punishment 
was  himself  a  chief  magistrate,  of  high  authority,  and  in  a  case 
which  needed  no  proof,  and  admitted  of  no  delay,  when  a  plaeue 
from  God  was  broke  out  among  the  people,  on  the  account  of  tnat 
very  crime  which  these  persons  so  impudently  avowed  ;  and  it  was 
also  in  consequence  of  an  order  which  Moses  had  given  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  the  Judges  of  Israel,  to  slay  those  that  were  joined 
to  Baal  Peor — Numbers  xxv.  4,  5.  So  that  Phineas  had  full  legal 
authority  for  what  he  did.  And  therefore  tliis  was  no  wan  ant  to 
those  who  without  any  authority  assassinated  any  man  they  thought 
fit,  under  pretence  of  his  violating  the  law,  of  which  they  sot  up 
themselves  for  judges.  As  to  the  instance  of  Mattathias,  our  author 
observes,  that  "in  the  fury  of  his  holy  zeal  he  rushed  on  the  Jew 
that  was  about  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edict  of  Antiochus, 
and  on  the  officer  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the 
edict,  and  murdered  tnem  both.*'*  That  we  may  judp^e  of  this,  it 
is  to  be  consideR'd,  that  never  was  there  a  greater  tyrant  than  Anti- 
ochus. He  had  entirely  subverted  the  whole  Jewish  constitution, 
abolished  the  ancient  laws,  and  massacred  the  people.  If  ever  there 
was  a  just  foundation  for  rising  up  in  defence  of  religion,  law,  and 
liberty,  here  was  an  occasion  that  loudly  called  for  it.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances Mattathias,  who  was  not  a  mere  private  person,  but  a 
ruler,  and  a  great  and  honourable  man  in  the  city  of  Modin  where  he 
dwelt,  slew  a  Jew,  who  was  then  openly  committing  a  crime,  for 
which  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  country  he  ought  to  have  suf- 
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fered  death,  but  at  a  time  when  no  legal  justice  in  the  usual  forms 
could  be  had.  He  also  killed  the  King's  officer,  who  was  then  com- 
pelling the  people  to  subvert  the  laws.  This  he  designed  as  a  signal 
to  the  insurrection  which  he  immediately  began ;  an  insurrection 
fully  justifiable,  if  ever  any  was  so,  and  which  was  carried  on  with 
a  noble  spirit  and  fortitude,  and  with  a  success  that  ended  in  the 
subversion  of  the  horrid  tyranny,  and  the  happy  restoration  of  their 
liberties  and  laws.  Such  an  action,  so  circumstanced  as  that  of 
Mattathias,  if  ithad  been  performed  by  a  Greek  or  Roman,  in  oppo- 
sition to  horrid  barefaced  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  essential  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  would  have  been 
highly  celebrated,  and  transmitted  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  a  most 
glorious  act  of  heroism.    • 

The  only  thing  farther  that  I  shall  mention  is,  what  he  observes 
concerning  ^'  the  massacre  which  the  Levites  made  of  three  thousand 
men  in  one  day,  when  they  were  commanded,  without  any  other  form 
of  proceedincjr,  to  take  every  man  his  sword,  and  to  slay  his  neigh- 
bour."* This  must  be  owned  to  be  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  the  occasion  was  extraordinary.  The  revolt  of  the  people  was 
the  most  inexcusable,  by  this  writer's  own  acknowledgment,  that 
could  be  supposed.  It  happened  when  the  law  had  been  just  pro- 
mulgated with  the  most  amazing  solemnity,  and  the  constitution 
established,  to  which  they  had  given  their  own  consent  The  body 
of  the  people  had  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  destruction ;  and  if 
they  had  been  consumed  in  an  immediate  way  by  a  plague,  or  fire, 
or  some  extraordinary  judgment  from  heaven,  it  was  no  more  than 
they  deserved.  It  was  necessary  that  so  open,  so  public,  so  aggra- 
vated a  revolt  and  insurrection  against  the  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  supreme  universal  Lord,  to  whom  they  themselves  had  so  lately 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  vowed  subjection  and  obedience,  should 
be  distinguished  with  marks  of  great  severity.  In  cases  of  crimes 
where  great  numbers  have  been  concerned,  it  has  sometimes  been 
thought  just  to  decimate  them,  to  make  one  in  ten  sufier  the  death 
they  all  deserved.  But  here  of  above  six  hundred  thousand,  three 
thousand  only  suffered,  not  above  the  twonhundredth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  numbers  that  were  concerned  rendered  the  trying  each 
of  them  in  a  formal  process,  which  is  what  he  seems  to  require,  im- 
practicable. Nor  was  there  any  need  of  it.  The  fact  was  public 
and  notorious ;  and  the  persons  that  suffered  were  undoubtedly 
such  as  were  known  to  be  most  guilty,  and  to  have  been  most  active 
in  promoting  the  defection  and  revolt.  And  the  immediate  punish* 
ment  of  these  was  the  most  speedy  way  of  queUing  the  insurrection, 
and  bringing  the  whole  body  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  of  their 
duty. 

The  third  objection  I  proposed  to  take  notice  of,  as  raised  by 
ibis  writer  against  the  Mosaic  economy,  is  this:  That  ^'the  first 
principles,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  laws,  took  that  people 
out  of  all  moral  obligations  to  the  rest  of  mankind  :  That  they  were 
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taught  to  think  themselves  a  chosen  race,  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  who  were  far  from  owing  to  other  men,  what  other 
men  owed  to  them,  and  to  one  another.  This  produced  a  le^al  in- 
justice and  cruelty  in  their  whole  conduct,  authorized  by  their  law, 
and  pressed  upon  them  by  their  priests  and  prophets.''*  And  he 
elsewhere  observes,  that  *'  the  first  principle  of  their  polity,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  was  insociability ;  and  accordingly  their  manners 
were  rendered  unsuitable  to  the  common  nature  and  genius  of  man- 
kind.;'t 

This  is  a  heavy  charge;  but,  if  closely  examined,  this  insociability 
amounteth  to  no  more  than  this :  That  they  had  not  a  community 
of  reUgion  and  rites  with  the  heathens,  as  the  heathens  had  with 
one  another,  and  which  they  could  not  have  without  absolutely  de- 
stroying and  defeating  the  end  of  their  most  excellent  constitution ; 
that  they  were  not  to  mterniarry  with  idolaters,  and  were  obliged  to 
keep  close  to  the  observation  of  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  customs; 
several  of  which  were  designed  to  preserve  them  as  a  distinct  body 
from  mixing  and  incorporatmg  with  other  nations.     And  considering 
how  different  their  constitution  was  from  that  which  obtained  in 
other  countries ;  that  all  the  world  about  them  was  immersed  in 
idolatry  and  polytheism,  and  that  they  themselves  were  veiy  apt  to 
fall  in  with  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
to  which  mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  very  prone ;  considering 
these  things,  if  great  care  had  not  been  taken  to  keep  them  distinct, 
by  several  peculiar  rites  and  customs,  and  to  hinder  them  from  inter- 
marrying with  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  preserved  their  constitution;  they  must  have  been  soon  mixed 
and  confounded   with   other   nations ;   the  consequence  of  which 
would  have  been,  that  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  conformity  to 
their  religion  and  worship,  and  have  lost  their  own.     And  so  the 
whole  design  of  that  admirable  polity,  so  well  fitted  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  in 
opposition  to  the  universally-prevailing  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
would  have  been  defeated  ;  and  all  nations  would  have  been  involved 
in  the  same  common  idolatry,  and  perhaps  have  continued  in  it  to 
this  day.     For,  according  to  the  plan  laid  by  the  divine  wisdom, 
Judaism  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity ;  and  all  that  is  good  in 
Mahometan  ism  is  derived  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.     But 
though  the  people  of  Israel  were  obliged  thus  to  keep  themselves 
distinct,  and  though  none  were  regarded  as  strictly  and  properly  in- 
corporated into  their  body  who  did  not  conform  to  the  peculiar  laws 
of  their  polity,  they  were  not  obliged  to  confine  their  benevolence  to 
those  of  their  own  nation.     They  were  directed,  by  many  express 
precepts  in  their  law,  to  show  great  kindness  to  those  of  other  nations, 
to  the  strangers  that  passed  through  their  land,  or  that  sojourned 
amon^  them ;  to  exercise  great  humanity  towards  them,  and  serve 
them  m  all  friendly  offices.     This  is  not  only  allowed,  but  strongly 
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pressed  upon  them  in  their  law,  as  any  one  will  be  convinced  that 
impartially  considers  the  passages  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.*  And  the  Jews  themselves  observe,  that  the  precepts  prescrib- 
ing a  kind  conduct  towards  strangers  are  inculcated  one-and-twenty 
times  in  the  law. 

It  is  mere  calumny  and  abuse  to  say,  that  the  Jews  were  autho- 
rized by  their  law,  and  pressed  by  their  prophets,  to  exercise  cruelty 
and  injustice  towards  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  that  they  were  ab- 
solved from  all  moral  obligations,  and  from  all  rules  of  justice,  equity, 
and  fidelity  with  regard  to  them.  Nor  was  tliere  any  thing  in  their 
law  to  oblige  them  to  persecute  others  for  their  opinions  in  religion, 
or  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  their  peculiar  rites.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  allowed  tho.^  of  any  other  nation  to  dwell  among  them, 
and  to  worship  at  the  temple,  where  there  was  a  court  provided  for 
them  who  worshipped  the  one  true  God,  the  maker  and  preserver 
of  all  things,  though  they  did  not  observe  the  rites  which  were  pe- 
culiarly prescribed  to  those  of  their  own  body.  And  how  happy 
would  it  have  been,  if  the  principles  of  toleration  had  been  always 
carried  thus  far  among  those  of  other  professions  ! 

Their  looking  upon  themselves  to  be  God's  chosen  people  ought 
to  have  engaged  them  to  great  thankfulness  to  God  for  such  eminent 
advantages,  and  to  have  put  them  upon  distinguishing  themselves 
by  the  pure  practice  of  reKgion  and  every  virtue,  that  they  might 
walk  worthy  of  their  character  and  privileges ;  if  they  abused  this 
to  pride  and  insolence,  the  fault  was  not  in  their  law,  but  in  them* 
selves.  Mankind  have  been  always  too  prone  to  abuse  their  real  or 
supposed  advantages.  The  Greeks  regarded  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  barbarians.  And  Socrates  is  introduced  by  Plato,  in  his  fifth 
book  of  laws,  as  directing  the  Greeks  to  regard  the  barbarians  as  by 
fiature  their  enemies,  and  as  prescribing  a  conduct  towards  them 
which  is  little  reconcileable  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity. 
Christians  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  their  great  advantage,  that 
they  are  distinguished  from  many  other  nations  which  are  sunk  in 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  barbansm.  And  it  would  argue  the  most 
inexcusable  stupidity  and  ingratitude  not  to  be  very  thankful  to 
providence  on  this  account  But  this  is  no  just  reason  for  treating 
those  nations  with  contempt  and  cruelty.  # 

The  fourth  objection  which  was  mentioned  was,  that  there  are 
several  pansages  in  the  scriptures  which  are  false,  absurd,  and  un- 
philosophical.  And  he  particularly  instances  in  the  account  theie 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  he  says,  "It  is  impossible  to  read 
what  Moses  writ  on  that  subject,  without  feeUng  contempt  for  him 
as  a  philosopher,  and  horror  as  a  divine.  For  he  is  to  be  considered 
under  both  these  characters. "t  And  he  takes  upon  him  to  pro- 
nounce, that  **  we  cannot  admit  Moses's  testimony  concerning  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  for  divine,  without  absurdity  and  blaspheniy."]; 
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There  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  most  un- 
reasonable prejudice,  than  the  objections  that  have  been*  raised 
against  the  authority  of  Moses,  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
creation.  Whosoever  will  take  the  pains  impartially  to  compare 
it  with  the  accounts  left  us  in  the  traditions  of  the  most  ancient 
nations,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  see  the  introduction  to 
the  Universal  History,  relating  to  tlie  Cosmogony,  or  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  will  find  the  account  given  by  Moses  so  vastly  superior, 
as  will  naturally  lead  him  to  regard  it  as  of  an  higher  original.  There 
is  a  majesty  and  sublimity,  as  well  as  simplicity  and  plainness  in  it, 
which  hath  greatly  recommended  it  to  the  best  judges.  Nothing 
could  be  so  proper  to  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view,  as  to  begin 
his  book  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  If  he  had 
merely  asserted  in  general,  that  God  created  the  world,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein,  this  would  not  have  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  people  as  was  proper  and  necessary  in  a  matter  of  such 
vast  importance,  and  which,  according  to  the  author's  own  obser- 
vation, "  leads  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by  a 
proof  levelled  to  the  meanest  understanding,"  *  And  therefore  it 
was  proper  to  give  them  more  distinct  notions  of  the  formation  of 
things  by  the  divine  power  and  wisdom.  Accordingly  he  distinctiv 
mentions  the  light,  the  firmament,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars, 
the  earth,  the  sea,  the  plants,  and  vegetable  products  of  the  earth, 
the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  lastly,  man  himself;  and  assures 
them,  that  these  various  appearances  were  not  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  which,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  first  men  in  the 
rude  uncultivated  ages  would  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  but  were 
all  owing  to  one  and  the  same  glorious  original  cause  and  author. 
It  is  evident,  that  what  was  principally  designed  was  to  give  an 
account  of  the  formation  of  our  system,  as  far  as  relates  particularly 
to  our  earth  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  them,  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  the  nations  were  apt  to 
adore,  were  created  by  God.  The  whole  is  represented  as  having 
been  effected  with  an  Almighty  facility.  That  God  only  spoke  or 
commanded,  and  it  was  done.  All  things  were  created  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  which  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea  of  the  power  and 
rftejesty  of  the  great  Creator.  Yet  this  great  work,  according  to 
Moses,  was  carried  on  in  an  orderly  progressive  way.  There  is  a 
general  account  given  of  the  visible  and  successive  changes  wrought 
each  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  till  it  was  completed.  But  our 
author,  who  is  determined  on  evciy  supposition  to  find  fault  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  blames  Moses  for  representing  the  solar  system, 
or  even  this  our  planet,  as  having  been  the  work  of  six  days.  He 
thinks  "  such  precipitation  seems  repugnant  to  that  general  order 
of  nature  whicn  God  established,  and  which  he  observes  in  his  prth 
ductions."t  As  if  the  first  formation  of  things  must  necessarily 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  slow  way  which  is  now  observed,  after 
the  order  and  course  of  nature  is  once  established.     It  is  perfectly 
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agreeable  to  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  formation  of  the  world, 
and  the  several  species  of  things  in  it,  did  not  take  up  a  long  space 
of  time ;  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  all  perfected 
in  an  instant,  without  any  intervals,  though  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  the  divine  power  to  have  done  so.  And  this  writer,  who 
seems  here  to  think  the  creation  as  represented  by  Moses  to  have 
been  too  much  precipitated,  and  accomplished  in  too  short  a  time, 
seems  elsewhere  to  tnink  that  it  was  too  slowly  carried  on.  For  he 
says,  *'  we  must  not  conceive  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  a  la- 
borious progression — God  willed  it  to  exist,  and  it  existed,"* 

As  to  the  particular  order  in  which  the  creation  was  carried  on, 
accoixling  to  the  account  given  by  Moses,  this  writer,  with  all  his 
confidence,  has  not  been  able  to  prove^  that  there  is  any  thing  in  it 
inconsistent  with  reason  or  with  true  philosophy :  though  he  has 
passed  a  severe  censure  on  those  who  have  endeavoui'ed  to  '^  recon- 
cile the  Mosaic  account  to  reason  and  nature,  and  to  wrest  natural 
philosophy  into  an  agreement  with  it."f     He  instances  in  Moses's 
saying,  that  "  light  was  created,  and  the  distinction  of  night  and 
day,  of  evening  and  morning,  was  made,  before  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars."f     But  we  know  so  little  of  the  real  nature  of  light, 
that  no  man  can  pretend  positively  to  determine,  that  it  could  not 
have  made  its  appearance  oefore  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets  were 
completed  in  their  present  form  and  order.     As  it  seems  to  be  the 
noblest  substance  in  the  material,  world,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  at  the  first  formation  of.  thinc^s  it  was  first  created,  or  at  least 
separated  from  the  chaotic  mass,  and  put  in  motion,  so  as  to  make 
a  distinction  between  light  and  darkness,  and  some  kind  of  succes- 
sion and  vicissitude  of  the  one  and  the  other,  answering  to  day  and 
night,  evenin^j;  and  morning :  though  it  is  evident,  from  the  account 
given  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  that  it  was  not  till  then  that 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  rendered  conspicuous  to  the  earth, 
and  the  order  and  course  of  things  fully  settled,  so  as  to  catise  the 
proper  distinction  of  times  and  seasons,  days,  months,  years;  for 
which  reason  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  formation  of  those  heavenly 
bodies  till  that  day.     It  is  to  little  purpose  to  say,  as  his  Lordship 
has  done,  that  *'  Moses  was  as  ignorant  of  the  time  system  of 
the  universe  as  any  of  the  people  of  his  age/'     This  is  more  than  he 
can  prove.     But  if  it  were  so,  it  was  not  necessary,  supposing  him 
inspired  as  a  prophet  or  a  lawgiver,  that  he  should  be  mspircd  also 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  system  of  philosophy  and  astronomy. 
Or,  if  he  had  been  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  have 
been  altogether  improper  to  have  given  an  exactly  philosophical 
account  of  the  creation ;  nor  could  any  such  account  of  it  have  been 
given,  considering  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  that  have 
obtained,  but  what  would  have  been  as  much  found  fault  with,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  that  which  he  has  given.     The  truth  is,  such  an 
account  would  have  been  no  way  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of 
the  people;  it  would  have  perplexed  and  confounded,  mstead  of 
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instructing  them.  It  was  proper,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  ac- 
count should  be  drawn  up  in  a  popular  way,  and  yet  in  a  way  that 
is  at  the  bottom  agreeable  to  the  real  truth  of  things.  So  the  moon 
is  very  titly  called  a  great  lights  and  it  may  be  truly  called  so,  be- 
cause it  yields  great  light  to  us,  though,  strictly  and  philosophically 
speaking,  it  has  no  light  of  its  own  at  all.  And  now,  after  all  oar 
improvements  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  we  still  speak  of  the 
light  of  the  moon,  of  the  sun's  motion,  rising,  and  setting. — And 
the  man  that  in  a  moral  or  theological,  or  in  an  historical  discourse, 
would  use  a  different  language,  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  farther  objects,  that  though  Moses  ascribes 
the  creation  to  God,  **  yet  when  God  proceeds  to  the  creation  of 
man,  he  calls  in  other  beings  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  make 
man  in  his  and  their  image.  This  seems  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
polytheism,  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  unity  of  God  which  my 
reason  shows  me,  and  which  the  general  tenor  even  of  the  Mosaic 
history  attests."*  And  since  by  his  own  acknowledgment  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  the  Mosaic  writings  leads  us  to  assert  the  unity  of  God, 
this  plainly  shows  that  the  passage  he  refers  to  was  not  designed  to 
infer  polytheism.  And  if  there  be  something  unusual  in  the  man- 
ner of  expression,  it  must  be  interpreted  in  a  consistency  with  the 
whole  Mosaic  law ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Moses  intended  it 
otherwise.  And  this  plainly  appears  from  the  very  passage  itself, 
considered  in  its  connexion.  For  after  having  told  us.  Gen.  i.  ver.  26. 
that  God  said,  Let  vs  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  he 
adds,  ver.  27.  And  God  created  man  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him:  where  it  is  plain,  that  what  it  expressed 
plurally  in  one  verse  is  singular  in  the  other :  and  that  the  design  of 
those  expressions.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  was  not  to  signify 
that  other  beings  joined  with  God  in  the  formation  of  man,  and  in 
making  him  in  their  as  well  as  God*s  image ;  since  it  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  words  immediately  following,  that  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  and  for  the  greater  emphasis,  and  as  it  were  on 
purpose  to  prevent  such  a  construction,  it  is  again  repeated,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him.  I  would  observe  by  the  way,  how 
much  nobler  the  account  is,  that  is  given  by  Moses  of  the  formation 
of  man,  than  that  which  was  given  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  of 
whose  wisdom  and  philosophy  our  author  speaks  'in  such  high 
terms,  and  from  whom  he  would  have  us  believe  Moses  derived  all 
his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  They  taught,  as  he  observes  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  ^'  the  first  of  human  kind  were  quickened 
into  life  by  the  sun,  and  were  animated  systems  of  mud.*'  And  he 
thinks,  that  *'  if  we  are  persuaded  that  this  world  had  a  beginning 
in  time,  we  must  of  necessity  assume,  that  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman  at  least,  were  pro- 
duced in  full  strength  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind."t  This  ii 
agreeable  to  the  Mosaic  account,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason,  though  there  is  no  great  likelihood  that  reason  alone  coold 
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have  assured  us  of  it ;  for,  as  his  Lordship  there  observes,  '^  how 
men  came  into  the  world,  reason  will  tell  us  no  better  than  history 
or  tradition  does*'  This  therefore  is  a  proper  subject  of  divine 
revelation. 

It  armies  a  strange  disposition  to  find  fault,  to  lay  such  a  stress 
as « Lord  Bohngbroke  has  done,  upon  that  particular  manner  of 
expression  Moses  makes  use  of,  that  God  rested  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work,  as  if  it  were  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  writings.  No  man  that  impartially  considers 
the  noble  account  there  given  of  the  creation,  that  God  is  repre- 
sented as  having  only  spoke  and  it  was  done,  can  reasonably  imagine, 
that  the  design  of  those  expressions  was  to  signify,  that  God  was 
wearied  with  the  laborious  work  of  creation,  as  our  author  expresses 
it,  and  needed  rest  after  it,  as  men  do  who  are  tired  with  their 
work.  Hast  thou  not  known,  saidi  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Hast  thou 
not  heardf  that  the  everlasting  Godj  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?  Isaiah  xl.  28. 
All  therefore  that  can  be  understood  by  that  manner  of  expression, 
is  only  this,  that  God  had  then  finished  the  work  of  the  creation, 
and  had  a  divine  complacency  in  it. 

As  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man»  it  is  what  his  Lord- 
ship  has  frequently  endeavoured  to  expose.  And  it  has  been  a  con- 
stant subject  of  ridicule  to  the  deistical  writers  in  every  age.  But 
if  it  be  candidly  and  impartially  examined,  as  it  stands  connected 
with  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  man's  original  dignity,  it  will 
appear  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  to  furnish  instructions  of  ex- 
cellent use. 

The.  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  state  in  which  man  was  at 
first  created,  is  short,  but  such  as  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea  of  his 
dignity;  as  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a  state  of 
purity  and  innocence,  and  invested  with  a  dominion  over  all  the 
other  creatures  in  this  lower  world.  His  Lordship,  in  a  passage 
cited  above,  says,  that  "  supposing  the  world  to  have  had  a  begin- 
ning in  time,  we  must  of  necessity  assume,  that  the  first  man  and 
the  first  woman,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman  at  least,  were 
produced  in  full  strength  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind."  And  in- 
deed man  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  first 
created  in  a  state  of  infancy,  for  then  he  must  soon  have  perished. 
He  was  therefore  formed  in  a  state  of  maturity,  as  were  the  other 
animals,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  sound  and  happy  constitution  of 
body ;  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  created 
in  an  answertible  perfection  of  mind  :  ana  that  consequently  there 
was  in  man  at  his  first  creation  a  perfect  harmony  and  just  balance 
in  the  several  faculties  of  his  nature,  that  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  were  sound  and  clear,  and  uncorrnpt,  his  appetites  and 
passions  in  a  state  of  just  subjection  to  reason  and  the  law  of  the 
mind,  and  his  afiections  rightly  disposed.  Here  then  is  a  state  of 
moral  rectitude,  in  which,  according  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  good  sense,  man  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  created.     Nor 
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can  any  thin^^  he  mere  Lbsuid  than  to  suppose,  that  this  noble 
creature,  vkho  was  constituted  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  the 
crown  and  ornament  of  God's  works  here  below,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  as  a  huge  over-grown  infant,  in  full  vigour 
indeed  and  beauty  of  body,  but  a  mere  child  in  understanding-,  and 
with  a  soul  utterly  unfurnished.  It  is  reascMiable  to  believe,  that«he 
that  made  him  would  not  turn  him  out  into  the  world  absolutely 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  that  he  immediately  endued 
him  with  so  much  knowledge  of  things,  especially  of  his  Maker,  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  his  duty,  as  qualified  him  for 
answering  the  ends  of  hi<  being.  Moses  informs  us,  that  great 
thincj^s  were  done  for  him  bv  the  beneficent  Creator :  that  he  was 
pleased,  in  his  great  goodness,  to  provide.a  peculiarly  delightful  seat 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  innocent  creature,  a  blissful  paradise, 
where  he  was  placed  amidst  a  profusion  of  joys.  And  as  tnere  was 
none  among  the  inferior  animals  that  were  put  under  his  dominion, 
with  whom  he  could  cultivate  that  society  and  friendship  for  which 
liis  nature  was  formed,  it  pleased  God  to  make  another  creature  of 
his  own  kind,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  adorned  with 
all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  innocence,  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
united  in  the  dearest  ties  of  love.  And  from  them  was  to  proceed  a 
race  of  creatures  of  the  same  species. 

In  this  state  man  was  undoubtedly  obliged  by  the  law  of  his 
creation  to  obey  and  adore  his  Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Benefactor,  and  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  his  known  com- 
mands. But  though  universal  obedience  was  his  duty,  Moses  ac- 
quaints us,  that  there  was  a  particular  command  given  him  by  way 
of  trial.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  and  Goodness.  Since  God  was  pleased  to  constitute  him 
lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  grant, 
and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  require  some  particular  instance  of  homage 
and  fealty,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
higher  Lord,  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  whom  he  owed  an  un- 
reserved subjection.  And  what  properer  instance  could  there  be,  in 
the  circumstances  man  was  then  in,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the 
delicious  fruits  of  paradise  ?  It  pleased  God  to  insist  only  upon 
his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he  indulged  him  a 
full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest.  And  this  served  both  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he  held 
paradise,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  it  was  also  fitted  to  teach  him 
a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-denial,  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  also  of  unreserved 
submission  to  God's  authority  and  will,  and  an  implicit  resignation 
to  his  sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  him 
to  keep  his  sensitive  appetite  in  a  perfect  subjection  to  the  law  of 
reason,  in  which  consists  the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  the  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  take  him  ofl*  from  too  close  an  attachment  to 
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sensible  good^  and  also  to  keep  his  desire  after  knowled^^e  within 
just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  is  good  and 
useful,  and  not  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable  curiosity  into  things 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  know. 

Moses  farther  informs  us,  that  our  first  parents  transgressed  the 
coo4inand  given  them  for  the  trial  of  their  obedience,  by  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit     How  they  came  to  do  this,  when  they  were  created 
innocent  and  upright,  may  seem  strange,  and  really  is  so.     But  the 
same  objection  might  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  first  sin, 
or  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  whenever  it  happened,  whether 
among  men  or  angels.     For,  except  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
created  actually  depraved,  or  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  which 
would  be  to  make  God  himself  the  author  of  sin,  they  must  have 
been  formed  in  a  state  of  purity  and  rectitude,  and  capable  of  keep- 
ing the  law  of  God,  which  was  given  them  as  the  rule  of  their  obe- 
dience: and  then  the  difficulty  would  recur,  how  came  they  to  fall 
and  disobey,  when  they  might  so  easily  have  stood  and  continued 
in  their  obedience  ?     All  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  man,  though 
created  upright,  and  without  any  wrong  affections  or  dispositions, 
yet  was  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  had  it  in  his  power  to  disobey. 
The  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  first  sin  is  very  short  There  were 
probably  several  circumstances  attending  it,  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed of.     But  from  what  is  said  of  it,  we  may  gather,  that  the 
tempter,  who,  by  the  consent  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church, 
was  an  evil  spirit  making  use  of  the  serpent  as  an  instrument,  en- 
deavoured both  to  work  upon  the  sensitive  appetite,  and  upon  that 
desire  of  knowledge  and  pre-eminence  so  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and  which  is  of  great  advantage  when  kept  within  proper  bounds. 
He  might  probably  pretend,  that  the  tree  had  a  hidden  excellent 
virtue  in  it,  of  which  he  might  plead  his  own  experience  as  a  proof; 
and  that  therefore  they  had  some  way  misunderstood  the  command, 
or  at  least  God  would  not  be  severe  upon  them  if  they  transgressed 
it.     If  they  had  exercised  their  thinking  powers,  as  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  they  might  easily  have  seen  through  these  spe- 
cious illusions.     But  this  they  neglected,  and  were  inexcusable  in 
doing  so ;  since  they  ought,  not  to  have  hearkened  to  any  pretences 
or  insinuations  whatsoever,  against  an  express  divine  command,  so 
plainly  given,  and  which  was  particularly  designed  as  a  trial  of  their 
obeditoce,  and  was*  so  easy  to  be  observed.     Their  disobeying  in 
such  circumstances  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  allegi- 
ance they  owed  to  God,  an  insurrection  against  his  sovereign  au- 
thorit]^,  and  an  arraigning  his  governing  wisdom,  and  the  oasest 
ingratitude  to  his  infinite  goodness,  whicn  had  placed  them  in  such 
a  noble  and  happy  station,  and  had  heaped  so  many  favours  and 
benefits  upon  tnem.    And  now  they  had  nothing  but  dismal  pros- 
pects before  them :  there  was  an  unhappy  change  in  the  face  ot 
things :  they  were  expelled  out  of  paradise :  the  earth  lost  much  of 
its  beauty  and  fertihty :  and  they  became  subject  to  many  pains, 
diseases,  and  death.    Yet  God  did  not  utterly  cast  them  off.     He 
gave  them  tokens  of  his  readiness  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and 
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favour  upon  their  sincere  repentance :  and  by  the  original  promise, 
the  true  nature  and  design  of  which  was  probably  more  distinctly 
explained  to  our  first  parents  than  is  mentioned  in  that  short  account, 
be  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  would  not  leave  them  to  perish 
without  remedy  under  the  curse  and  misery  brought  upon  them  by 
means  of  the  tempter ;  and  that  he  would  raise  up  for  them  a  glori- 
ous Deliverer,  who  was  to  proceed  from  the  woman's  seed,  and  to 
rescue  them  from  the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  they  had  exposed 
themselves  by  their  sin  and  apostacy.   And  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  they  had  hopes  given  tnem,  that  though  they  were  still  to  be 
subject  to  many  evils,  and  to  temporal  death,  as  the  effects  anct 
punishment  of  sin,  yet  upon  their  repentance,  and  sincere,  though 
imperfect  obedience,  they  were  to  be  raised  to  a  better  life.     And 
accordingly  the  hopes  of  pardoning  mercy,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
future  life,  seem  to  have  obtained  from  the  beginning,  and  to  have 
spread  generally  among  mankind,  and  made  a  part  of  the  primitive 
religion  derived  from  the  first  parents  and  ancestors  of  the  human 
race. 

I  have  laid  these  things  together,  that  we  may  the  better  form  a 
judgment  concerning  the  Mosaic  account  The  sum  of  it  is  this  : 
That  man  was  originally  created  pure  and  upright,  constituted  soon 
after  his  creation  in  a  happy  paradise,  and  admitted  to  many  tokens 
of  the  divine  love  and  favour;  but  that  he  fell  from  that  state,  by 
sinning  against  God,  and  violating  the  command  given  him  as  a 
test  ofhis  obedience ;  and  that  he  thereby  brought  death  and  misery 
into  the  world,  with  all  the  p«nal  evils  to  which  the  human  nature 
is  now  obnoxious.  And  these  are  excellent  instructions.  What 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  right  reason,  or  have  a  better  effect,  when 
really  believed,  than  that  God  made  man  at  first  upright  and  happy, 
in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  :  that  sin,  which  was  owing  to  his  wil- 
ful defection  from  God,  was  the  source  of  all  the  evils  to  which  the 
human  nature  is  now  exposed,  and  which  therefore  are  not  chaise- 
able  on  God,  or  on  his  original  constitution,  but  on  man  himself: 
that  mankind  are  now  in  a  lapsed  state,  but  not  forsaken  of  God, 
who  hath  in  his  great  goodness  provided  a  proper  remedy,  and  hath 
been  pleased  to  assure  them  of  his  readiness  to  receive  them  to  his 
grace  and  favour,  and  to  accept  and  reward  their  repentance  J^nd  sin- 
cere obedience.  1    • 

And  now  upon  this  view  of  things  it  will  be  no  hard  in94C6r  to 
answer  the  objections  which  Lord  JBolingbroke  hath  urged  against 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall. 

He  represents  it  as  absurd  to  suppose,  that  *'  this  moral  system 
was  destroyed  by  the  wiles  of  a  serpent,  and  by  the  eating  of  an 
apple,  almost  as  soon  as  it  began,  against  the  intention  as  well  as 
command  of  the  Creator."*  As  to  the  command  given  to  our  first 
parents  to  abstain  from  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  a  full  grant  made  to  them  of  all  tthe  other  ddi- 
cious  i'ruits  of  paradise,  it  had  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  goodness  ;  and  it  hath  been  shown,  that  in  the  circumstmiices 

*  Works,  yoL  iii.  p.  901* 
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man  was  then  in^  it  was  a  command  very  proper  to  be  given ;  and 
the  transgressing  this  command^  at  the  solicitations  of  any  tempter 
whatsoever,  was  an  inexcusable  act  of  disobedience ;  that  this  sin 
was  committed  against  the  intention  as  well  as  command  of  the 
Creator^  is  very  true,  if  by  its  being  against  his  intention  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  what  he  did  not  encourage  or  approve ;  though  it 
was  what  he  foresaw,  and  thought  fit  in  his  wise  providence  to  per- 
mit. He  urges  indeed,  that  '*  God  mighty  have  prevented  man's 
fall  by  a  little  less  indulgence  to  what  is  called  free-will."*  And 
he  elsewhere  mentions  the  *^  severity  with  which  God  punished  our 
first  parents,  for  a  fault  which  he  foreknew  they  would  commit, 
when  he  abandoned  their  free-will  to  the  temptation  of  committing 
it."t  This,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  would  prove  that  it  is  unjust  in 
God  ever  to  punish  any  man  for  any  sin  at  all ;  for  whenever  men 
sin,  it  may  be  said  that  he  leaves  them  to  their  own  free-will,  and 
that  it  is  what  he  foreknew.  No  doubt  God  might,  by  an  exertion 
of  his  absolute  omni potency,  have  hindered  our  first  parents  from 
sinning ;  and  he  might  have  hindered  either  men  or  angels  from 
ever  sinning  at  all.  But  we  see,  that  in  fact  he  chuses,  as  a  moral 
governor,  to  deal  with  men  as  moral  agents,  and  leaves  them  to  the 
liberty  of  their  own  wills.  And  in  the  case  here  referred  to,  man 
had  full  power  to  have  stood,  and  to  have  resisted  the  temptation ; 
and  his  not  so  doing  was  his  own  fault,  and  not  owing  to  any  defect 
of  goodness  in  God.  He  himself  furnishes  a  proper  answer  to  his 
own  objection,  when  he  observes,  that  *^  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
God,  when  he  gave  us  our  reason,  left  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make 
a  proper  or  improper  use  of  it;  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  our 
Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  hap- 
piness, and  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves  when  we  fail  of  it.'' j: 
And  to  the  same  purpose  he  saith,  that  *'  God  has  given  to  his 
human  creatures  the  materials  of  physical  and  moral  happiness,  and 
has  given  them  faculties  and  powers  to  recollect  and  apply  these 
materials.  What  we  shall  do  for  ourselves,  he  has  left  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  elections."§ 

He  urges,  that  ^^  the  doctrine  of  two  independent  principles,  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil,  is  not  so  absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  an  in- 
ferior dependent  being,  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  all  evil ; 
and  that  to  affirm,  that  a  God  sovereignly  good,  suffisrs  an  inferior 
dependent  being  to  deface  his  work  in  any  sort,  and  to  make  his 
"  otner  creatures  both  criminal  and  miserable,  is  still  more  inj  urious 
to  the  Supreme  Being."  ||     And  again  he  repeats  it,  that  '*  it  is  in- 

*  Works,  voL  iu.  p.  301.  t  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  321.  t  Ibid.  p.  388. 

§  Ibid.  p.  474. 

I  Ibid.  voL  iv.  p.  20.  Tbe  scripture  doctrine  of  evfl  angels,  of  wbom  Satan  is  re- 
presented as  tbe  bead,  bath  been  so  often  found  fault  with,  that  it  may  nofbe  improper 
on  this  occasion  to  offer  something  for  obviating  the  prqudices  which  some  have  con- 
ceived agniinst  the  sacred  writings  on  this  account.  That  God  made  creatures  of~a 
DC^e  oraer,  and  of  sublime  capacities  and  powers  vastly  superior  to  man,  is  what  Lord 
Bolingbroke  himself  allows  to  be  very  probable.*     And  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 

♦  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  177.     Vol.  v.  p.  329, 330. 
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consistent  with  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God^  to  suffer  an 
inferior  being,  his  creature^  and  a  creature  in  actual  rebellion,  to 
baffle  his  designs.''*  And  if  he  suffered  this  evil  being  to  compel 
them  to  be  criminal  and  miserable,  it  would  be  so;  but  not,  if  he 
suffered  him  only  to  tempt  and  to  seduce,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  them  every  way  able  to  withstand  the  temptation,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  sufficient  means  to  that  purpose ;  which  was  the 
case  of  our  first  parents.  God  had  done  all  that  was  proper  for  him 
to  do  as  a  moral  governor,  to  prevent  the  defection.  He  had  formed 
them  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude,  and  endued  them  with  good 
dispositions.  The  creation  was  fresh  about  them,  and  the  glorious 
evidences  of  the  divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  !  They  knew 
that  he  was  the  Author  of  their  beings,  and  that  from  him  flowed 
all  the  blessings  they  enjoyed.  He  had  given  them  the  most  ex- 
press injunction  in  the  plainest  terms,  and  strongly  enforced,  to  pre- 
vent their  disobedience.  I  see  not  therefore  why  God  should  exert 
his  own  omnipotency  to  hinder  Satan  from  tempting  them,  since  he 
could  only  tempt  but  not  compel;  and  they  were  sufficiently  armed 
and  provided  against  every  temptation  that  could  befal  them,  if 
they  would  but  use  the  strength  and  advantages  they  had  ;  which, 
all  things  considered,  were  superior  to  those  that  any  of  their  pos- 
terity have  been  since  possessed  of. 

that  they  were  made  free  agents,  why  may  it  not  be  supposed  that  some  of  them  made 
a  wrong  use  of  their  liberty,  and  became  depraved  and  corrupt  ?  And  if  one  of  then, 
of  distinguished  power  and  dignity  above  tlie  rest,  by  a  perversion  of  bis  great  abilities, 
became  eminent  in  evil  and  wickedness,  and  particularly  instrumental  to  draw  others  to 
sin  and  disobedience,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  supposition  carrieth  any  absurdity 
in  it  And  in  such  a  case  it  might  be  expected,  that  he  and  his  associates  would  prove 
enemies  to  all  goodness  and  virtue,  and  that  having  fallen  from  their  own  felicity  and 
glory,  they  would  envy  the  happiness  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  guilt 
and  misery.  This  is  what  we  often  see  bad  men  do,  who  are  arrived  to  a  great  degree 
of  corruption  and  depravity.  His  Lordship  indeed  pretendeth,  that  the  supposition  of 
an  inferior  dependent  being  who  is  assumed  to  be  the  author  of  all  evil,  is  more  absurd  than 
the  doctrine  of  two  independent  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  If  by  being  the 
author  of  all  evil,  be  understood  that  there  is  any  one  inferior  dependent  being,  who  is 
the  sole  universal  cause  of  all  evil,  and  that  there  is  no  evil  but  what  he  is  Uie  author 
of,  it  is  wrong  to  charge  the  scriptures  or  christian  diviues  with  assuming  it ;  but  to 
pass  by  this  misrepresentation,  it  is  evident  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  there 
IS  a  vast  difference  between, the  supposition  of  an  Almighty  and  independent  evil  being, 
a  supposition  full  of  absurdity  and  horror,  and  that  of  an  inferior  dependent  being,  who 
was  made  originally  pure  and  upright,  but  fell  by  his  own  voluntary  defection  into  vice 
and  wickedness,  and  who,  though  permitted  in  many  instances  to  do  mischief,  and  to 
act  according  to  his  evil  inclinations,  as  wicked  men  are  often  permitted  to  do  in  this 
present  state,  yet  is  still  under  the  sovereign  controul  of  the  most  holy,  wise,  and 
powerful  governor  of  the  world.  For  in  this  case  we  may  be  sure,  from  the  divine 
wisdom,  justice  and  goodness,  that  God  will  in  the  fittest  season  inflict  a  punishment 
upon  that  evil  being,  and  his  associates,  proportionable  to  their  crimes ;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  be  setteth  bounds  to  their  malice  and  rege,  and  provideth  sufficitint  assistance 
for  those  whom  they  endeavour  to  seduce  to  evil,  wherebv  they  may  be  enabled  to  repel 
their  temptations,  if  it  be  not  their  own  faults ;  and  that  be  will  in  his  superior  wisdom 
bring  good  out  of  their  evil,  and  overrule  even  their  malice  and  wickedness,  for  promoting 
the  great  ends  of  his  government.  This  is  the  representation  made  to  us  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  npr  is  there  any  thing  in  this  that  can  be  proved  to  be  con- 
trary to  sound  reason.  And  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  in  the  find  issue  of  things^ 
the  vdsdom,  as  well  as  righteousness,  of  this  part  of  the  divine  administiatiofly  will  most 
illustriously  appear. 

•  Works,  vcd.  v.  p.  321. 
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His  Lordship  takes  notice  of  '^the  severity  which  Jiad  been  exer- 
cised on  the  whole  race  of  mankind^  who  share  in  the  punishment, 
though  not  in  the  crime. "^  And  again  he  charges  the  divines  for 
supposing  **  that  all  mankind  were  punished  for  the  sin  of  one/'f 
That  mankind  are  now  subject  to  the  evils  Moses  mentions  as  the 
consequence  of  the  fall,  barrenness  of  the  ground,  pains  and  sick- 
ness in  child-bearing,  diseases  and  death,  is  undeniable.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Mosaic  account,  and  that  of  those  who  ridi- 
cule it,  is,  that  they  suppose  all  these  evils  to  be  the  necessary 
effects  of  the  original  constitution  and  appointment  of  God,  at  the 
first  formation  of  man  and  of  the  world ;  but  Moses  supposes  the 
original  constitution  of  things  to  have  been  much  more  happy,  and 
that  all  these  evils  were  brought  into  the  world  in  consequence  of 
man's  voluntary  defection  from  God.  And  which  of  these  supposi- 
tions is  most  honourable  to  God,  and  most  likely,  if  believed,  to 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  left  to  any  im- 
partial and  thinking  person  to  determine.  And  it  seems  veiy  odd, 
that  it  should  be  represented  as  unjust  in  God,  to  lay  those  evils 
upon  men  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  which  they 
might  easily  have  avoided,  when  it  is  accounted  no  reflection  upon 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  to  lay  those  evils  upon  men  by  the 
origmal  constitution,  without  any  regard  to  sin,  either  of  their  first 
parents,  or  their  own. 

On  supposition  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  fountains  and  pro- 
toplasts of  the  human  race,  it  seems  evident,  that  their  posterity 
must  suffer  under  the  consequences  of  their  defection.  If  they  were 
banished  from  paradise,   and  it  was  just  they  should  be  so,  their 

Eosterity  could  not  expect  to  be  continued  in  it.  If  their  natures 
ecame  tainted,  and  subject  to  diseases  and  death,  they  could  only 
convey  tainted  and  mortal  natures  to  their  offspring.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  in  the  course  of  providence,  children  often  suffer  evils 
that  were  originally  owing  to  the  crimes  of  their  parents  and  ances- 
tors. Wicked  parents  often  by  their  bad  conduct  forfeit  advantages 
for  their  children  as  well  as  themselves,  and  not  only  propagate 
distempered  bodies  to  them,  but,  considering  the  great  influence 
that  the  bodily  crasis  and  temperament  hath  upon  the  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  they  are  frequently  instrumental  m  conveying  bodily 
constitutions,  which  incline  them  to  vicious  affections  and  disorderly 
passions,  though  they  do  not  bring  them  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  sinning,  or  imitating  their  father's  vices.  Since  it  is  ap- 
pomted  that  mankind  should  be  propagated  in  a  way  of  successive 
generation,  it  is  evident  that  children  must  in  many  cases  be  greatly 
dependent  on  their  parents,  and  derive  great  blessings  or  evils  from 
them.  And  this  may  on  many  accounts  be  supposed  to  hold  much 
more  strongly  with  respect  to  the  first  parents  of  the  human  i-ace, 
than  any  others. 

As  to  the  exceptions  our  author  makes  against  some  particular 
expressions  made  use  of,  and  circumstances  related,  in  the  Mosaic 

*  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  321.  t  Ibid.  p.  485. — See  also  ibid.  p.  284. 
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account  of  tbe  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  what  have  been  frequendy 
repeated  and  answered.  Dr.  Tindal  had  ur^ed  the  same  objections, 
and  several  others,  more  distinctly,  and  with  greater  force ;  and  I 
have  considered  them  largely  and  particularly  in  iny  answer  to  that 
writer :  to  which  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  having  already  in- 
sisted longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended.*  I  would  only 
further  observe,  that  some  remarkable  traces  of  the  primitive  para- 
disiacal state  of  man,  and  a  fall  from  that  state,  are  observable  in 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  sages,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
And  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  at  the  time  when  Moses 
writ,  those  traditions  were  more  distinctly  known.  Lord  Bolin^- 
broke  pronounces  the  account  of  the  fall  to  be  a,  morale  philosophical 
Egyptian  allegory,  designed  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  evil.f 
And  if  he  had  looked  upon  it  in  that  light,  he  had  no  right  to  urge 
the  literal  sense  of  it  as  an  objection  against  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  writings. 

I  proceed  in  the  last  place  to  consider  what  his  Lordship  has 
offered  with  regard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  ob- 
serves, that  *'  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people,  em- 
ploys no  argument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  strict  observation  of  it, 
of  an  higher  nature  than  promi&es  of  immediate  good,  and  threa- 
tenings  of  immediate  evil.  They  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  sake  of  Ood,  but  for  considera- 
tions of  another  kind,  and  where  not  only  their  wants  were  to  be  sup- 
plied, but  all  their  appetites  and  passions  to  be  gratified — their 
avarice,  all  their  other  appetites  and  passions.  God  purchased,  as 
it  were,  their  obedience  with  this  mercenary  bargain.''^  That  we 
may  judge  of  the  consistency  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
he  himself,  when  speaking  in  hieh  terms  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
having  sufficient  proofs  of  a  divine  sanction^  and  a  divine  original, 
affirms  the  sanctions  of  that  law  to  be  only  temporal^  and  that  they 
are  such  as  affect  nations  collectively ^  not  men  individually.  And  he 
proves  these  divine  sanctions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  sufficient,  be- 
cause such  as  these  were  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moaes.f  He 
often  insists  upon  it,  that  the  only  sanction  of  the  natural  law  ap- 
pointed by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  national  virtue  shall  pro- 
duce national  happiness,  and  national  vice  shall  produce  national 
misery.  If  therefore  national  blessings  were  promised  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution  as  rewards  of  their  obedience,  and  national  evils  and 
calamities  denounced  as  the  punishment  of  their  wickedness  and 
disobedience,  there  was  nothing  in  this,  according  to  his  scheme,  but 
what  was  highly  proper,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Yet  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  it  as  a  mercenary  bargain;  as  if  it 
were  wrong  to  annex  any  sanctions  at  all  to  that  law ;  for  if  any 
were  annexed,  they  must,  upon  his  scheme  of  principles,  be  only  of  a 
temporal  nature.     As  to  what  he  observes,  that  '^  the  Israelites  were 

*  See  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  iL  chap.  jjv. 
f  WoikM,  Fol.  ?.  p. a50.       \  IVnd.  v(A.\u.  ^.^»\,«».       4  Ibid.  voL  v*  p.  9Q,  91. 
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exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  God,  but  for  considerations  of  another  kind,  in  which  all 
their  appetites  and  passions,  their  ambition,  avarice,  8ic.  were  to  be 
gratified,"  this  is  very  unfairlv  represented.  The  blessings  promised 
in  the  passage  he  refers  to,  Deut.  xxviii.  1 — 14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of 
a  national  kind.  But  there  is  no  promise  made  to  them  of  extensive 
conquest  and  universal  empire:  and  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  that  their  constitution  was  not  designed  or  fitted  for  it.  If 
they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they  were  to  have  fruitful  and 
healthful  seasons,  to  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many  blessings,  in 
their  own  land.  And  it  was  promised  them,  that  if  they  were  in- 
vaded by  their  enemies,  they  should  be  protected  agamst  them, 
and  prove  victorious  over  them  :  That  they  should  be  happy  and 
honourable  above  all  other  nations  :  And  that  God  would  establish 
them  an  holy  people  to  himself,  which  included  a  promise  of  having 
their  spiritual  privileges  continued  to  them,  with  the  tokens  of  God^s 
special  favour  and  gracious  presence  among:  them,  which  was  their 
happiness  and  their  glory.  Any  one  that  impartially  considers  the 
Mosaic  writings,  will  find,  that  the  laws  their  given  to  the  Israelites 
are  enforced  upon  them  bv  a  great  variety  of  important  considera- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  laws  themselves  is  represented ;  as 
particularly  Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  And  frequently  is  that  short  but 
comprehensive  declaration  subjoined  to  their  laws,  I  am  the  Lord, 
Jehovah,  They  are  urged  to  obedience  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  sovereign  authonty  and  supreme  dominion,  of  his  in6nite 
righteousness  and  goodness,  of  the  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
them,  and  the  special  relation  he  stood  in  towards  them,  by  the 
gratitude  they  owed  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by  the  hope  of  his 
favour,  and  fear  of  his  displeasure.  For  they  were  taught  that 
noble  lesson,  that  in  and  from  him  alone  they  were  tp  look  ror  happi- 
ness, whether  relating  to  the  people  in  general,  or  to  particular  per- 
sons. And  they  were  instructed  to  regard  him  as  exercising  a 
constant  inspection  over  them,  and  taking  cognizance  both  of  their 
outward  actions,  and  of  the  inward  affections  and  dispositions  of 
their  hearts. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  ''there  cannot  be  any  thing 
Ro  impiously  interested  and  craving,  as  the  sentiments  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  the  patriarchs."  And  he  instances  **  in  Jacob's  vow,  and 
the  conditional  engagement  he  took  with  God,"  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21, 
22.f  But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  of  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  make  a  most  unjust  representation,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  of  Jacob's  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vision  he  had  when  he  was  setting  out  upon 
his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  promises  to 
him,  which  had  been  made  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  giving  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  olessed ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that 
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he  would  be  with  him  in  all  places  whither  he  weat,  and  would 
bring  him  again  into  that  land,  ver.  12 — 15.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  vision  that  Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning ;  the  design 
of  which  was  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious  protection  ;  and  to  declare  his 
solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep  him  in 
his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  oh 
[which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires],  so  that  he  should  come 
again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make 
an  open  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord  as  his  God,  set  apart  that  place  where  God  had  appeared  to 
him  to  his  worship,  and  would  devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance 
God  should  give  him  to  his  service.  This,  instead  of  being  impiouslj^ 
interested  and  craving  wiil  appear  to  every  person  that  judges  can- 
didly and  impaitialiy  to  be  a  great  ai-gument  of  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well-disposed  mind ; 
though  undoubtedly  it  must  appear  absurd  to  our  author,  who  does 
not  beheve  that  God  concerneth  himself  with  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race. 

His  Lordship  frequently  observes,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  He  some- 
times positively  asserts,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  nor  the  rcwaixls  and  punishments  of  another  life  ;  for  if 
he*had,  he  would  have  taught  it  to  that  people;  and  that  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  their  kings,  d^ides  against  it.*  But  in  other  passages 
he  insinuates,  that  Moses  might  possibly  believe  it  himself,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  the  people;  and  represents 
it  as  a  most  surprizing  thing,  that  '^  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  Paganism, 
should  be  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews."t  And  he  endeavours 
to  draw  an  argument  from  this  against  the  divine  original  of  this 
constitution.  This  is  what  he  particularlv  urgeth  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  twenty-first  of  his  Fragments  and  tissays  in  his  fifth  volume, 
whore  he  introduces  it  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  "as  an  obser^'a- 
tion,  which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heaid  urged  on 
one  side,  or  anticipated  on  the  other,  and  which  he  thinks  evidently 
shows  how  absurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical 
laws  to  God."  The  observation  is  this  :  That  "  neither  the  people 
of  Israel,  nor  their  legislator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing  of  another 
life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  be  punished. — 
Althi^ugh  he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so 
much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.  Whether  Moses  had  learned 
this  among  their  schools,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  this  may  be 
advanced  with  assurance  :  If  Moses' knew  that  crimes,  and  therefore 
idolativ,  one  of  tb^  greatest,  w*erc  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he 

—     ""  ''        fey  in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  intervention 
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auence^  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  oppose^  must  be,  that  God 
eceived  both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain 
was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  or  disobedience  were 
not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated.  The  Israehtes  had  better 
things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that  were  expressed  in 
it.  And  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they 
had  of  these  additional  motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  provi- 
dence."* This  is  his  boasted  argument ;  and  what  seems  mightily 
to  recommend  it  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new,  and  what  no 
man  had  insisted  on  before. 

My  first  remark  upon  it  is  this:  That  he  could  not  with  any  con- 
sistency urge  the  not  making  express  mention  of  a  future  state,  as 
an  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  absurd  and  impious  to  ascribe  the 
Mosaical  law  to  God,  since  it  appears  from  several  parts  of  his  book, 
that  he  himself  did  not  believe  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state.  He  ought  rather,  upon  his  hypothesis,  to  have  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  Moses's  strict  regard  to  truth,  since  he 
chose  not  to  make  use  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  of  false  and  deceitful 
motives,  when  it  would  have  been  his  interest,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  his  laws,  to  have  done  so.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  only  urged  as 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  which,  though  false  and  inconclusive  in 
itself,  yet  is  conclusive  upon  the  hypothesis  of  his  adversaries,  and 
proper  to  distress  and  embarrass  them,  they  will  perhaps  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  defend  themselves  against  this  dilemma ;  for  if  it 
should  be  allowed,  that  neither  Moses,  nor  any  of  the  people,  had 
any  assurance  of  a  future  state,  it  would  not  follow,  that  God  in  not 
revealing  it  had  deceived  him  or  them.  If  indeed  he  had  expressly 
told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future  state  was  false,  and  that  they 
had  no  rewards  or  punishments  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  enci, 
then  supposing  there  were  future  rewards  and  punishments,  this 
would  have  been  a  deceiving  them,  in  the  strictest,  properest  sense. 
But  merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  deceive  them.  And 
whereas  he  urges,  that  on  that  supposition  there  was  a  covenant  or 
bargain  made,  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience 
were  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated  ;  this  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant  with  them,  he  would 
not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not  lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  their  obedience  and  disobedience ;  which  is  certainly 
a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  justiBed.  If  God  had  only  assured 
them  in  geneml,  that,  if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  his  favour,  and,  if  they  disobeyed,  they  should  feel  the 
awful  effects  of  his  displeasure,  this  ouo:ht  to  have  been  enough  to 
have  engaged  them  ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  in  that  case  that  he 
dealt  unfairly  by  them  ;  especially  since  he  might  have  commanded 
their  obedience,  and  demanded  their  subjection  to  his  laws,  in  a  way 
of  absolute  authority,  without  any  express  stipulations  on  his  part 
at  all.    Whatever  particular  promises  or  threatenings  he  added,  de- 
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he  would  be  with  him  in  all  places  whither  he  went,  and  would 
^  bring  him  again  into  that  land,  ver.  12 — 15.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  vision  that  Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning ;  the  design 
of  which  was  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious  protection  ;  and  to  declare  his 
solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep  him  in 
his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on 
[which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires],  so  that  he  should  coroe 
again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make 
an  open  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord  as  his  God,  set  apart  that  place  where  God  had  appeared  to 
him  to  his  worship,  and  would  devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance 
God  should  give  him  to  his  service.  This,  instead  of  being  impiously 
interested  and  craving  will  appear  to  every  person  that  judges  can- 
didly and  impai  tialiy  to  be  a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and 
gooaness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well-disposed  mind ; 
though  undoubtedly  it  must  appear  absurd  to  our  author,  who  does 
not  believe  that  God  conceraetli  himself  with  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race. 

His  Lordship  frequently  observes,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.     He  some- 
times positively  asserts,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  nor  the  rewaixls  and  punishments  of  another  life  ;  for  if 
he*had,  he  would  have  taught  it  to  that  people;  and  that  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  their  kings,  d^ides  against  it.*     But  in  other  passages 
he  insinuates,  that  Moses  might  possibly  believe  it  himself,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  the  people;  and  represents 
it  as  a  most  surprizing  thing,  that  '^  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  Paganism, 
should  be  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews."t     And  he  endeavours 
to  draw  an  argument  from  this  against  the  divine  original  of  this 
constitution.     This  is  what  he  particularly  urgeth  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  twenty-first  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth  yolume, 
where  he  introduces  it  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  "as  an  ob^enra- 
tion,  which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heai-d  urged  on 
one  side,  or  anticipated  on  the  other,  and  which  he  thinks  evidently 
shows  how  absurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical 
laws  to  God."     The  observation  is  this  :  That  ''  neither  the  people 
of  Israel,  nor  their  legislator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing  of  another 
life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  are  to  be  punished. — 
Although  he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so 
much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.     Whether  Moses  had  learned 
this  among  their  schools,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  this  mav  be 
advanced  with  assurance  :  If  Moses' knew  that  crimes,  and  therefore 
idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he 
deceived  the  people,  in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  intervention 
with  God.     If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  the  coose- 
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auence,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  oppose,  must  be,  that  God 
eceived  both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain 
was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  or  disobedience  were 
not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better 
things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that  were  expressed  in 
it.  And  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they 
had  of  these  additional  motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  provi- 
dence."* This  is  his  boasted  argument ;  and  what  seems  mightily 
to  recommend  it  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new,  and  what  no 
man  had  insisted  on  before. 

My  first  remark  upon  it  is  this :  That  he  could  not  with  any  con- 
sistency urge  the  not  making  express  mention  of  a  future  state,  as 
an  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  absurd  and  impious  to  ascribe  the 
Mosaical  law  to  God,  since  it  appears  from  several  parts  of  his  book^ 
that  he  himself  did  not  believe  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state.  He  ought  rather,  upon  his  hypothesis,  to  have  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  Moses's  strict  regard  to  truth,  since  he 
chose  not  to  make  use  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  of  false  and  deceitful 
motives,  when  it  would  have  been  his  interest,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  his  laws,  to  have  done  so.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  only  urged  as 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  which,  though  false  and  inconclusive  in 
itself,  yet  is  conclusive  upon  the  hypothesis  of  his  adversaries,  and 
proper  to  distress  and  embarrass  them,  they  will  perhaps  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  defend  themselves  against  this  dilemma ;  for  if  it 
should  be  allowed,  that  neither  Moses,  nor  any  of  the  people,  had 
any  assurance  of  a  future  state,  it  would  not  follow,  that  God  in  not 
revealing  it  had  deceived  him  or  them.  If  indeed  he  had  expressly 
told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future  state  was  false,  and  that  they 
had  no  rewards  or  punishments  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  enci, 
then  supposing  there  were  future  rewards  and  punishments,  this 
would  have  been  a  deceiving  them,  in  the  strictest,  properest  sense. 
But  merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  deceive  them.  And 
whereas  he  urges,  that  on  that  supposition  there  was  a  covenant  or 
bargain  made,  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience 
were  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated ;  this  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant  with  them,  he  would 
not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not  lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  their  obedience  and  disobedience ;  which  is  certainly 
a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  justified.  If  God  had  only  assured 
them  in  general,  that,  if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  his  favour,  and,  if  they  disobeyed,  they  should  feel  the 
awful  effects  of  his  displeasure,  this  ous;ht  to  have  been  enough  to 
have  engaged  them  ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  in  that  case  that  he 
dealt  unfairly  by  them  ;  especially  since  he  might  have  commanded 
their  obedience,  and  demanded  their  subjection  to  his  laws,  in  a  way 
of  absolute  authority,  without  anjr  express  stipulations  on  his  part 
at  all.    Whatever  particular  promises  or  threatenings  he  added,  de- 
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pended  upon  his  sovereign  good  pleasure,  and  he  might  reTcal  those 
things,  in  what  measure  or  degree  he  in  his  wisdom  should  think  fit 
Our  author  himself  has  found  out  a  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ^'  was  dressed  up  with  so 
many  fabulous  circumstances  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  was 
hard  to  teach  or  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
without  giving  an  occasion  the  more  torecal  the  polytheistical  fables, 
and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites,  they  had  learned  during  their  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt."* 

But  let  us  put  the  other  supposition,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the 
true  one,  viz.  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  did  believe  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  writer  himself  frequently  inti- 
mates, that  it  was  believed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  secret  doctrine,  confined  only  to  a  few,  but  was  spread 
and  propagated  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  doctrine  obtained  among  the  Israelites  too,  especially 
as,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  it  obtained  among  the  Babylonians, 
and  indeed  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  as  far  as  we  have  any  ac- 
counts left  us  of  their  sentiments.  And  it  cannot  with  the  least 
probability  be  supposed,  that  the  Israelites  were  the  only  people 
that  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  had  no  notions  of  that  kind  amoDg 
them  at  all ;  except  we  imagine  that  they  were  taught  to  believe  the 
contrary ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  proof:  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  writings  of  Moses  to  contradict  that  notion.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  several  in  those  writings  which  by  a  fair  con- 
struction imply  it.  Our  author  seems  to  think,  that  the  Mosaical 
account  of  the  formation  of  man  implies  that  his  soul  was  a  particle 
of  the  divinity .t  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this.  But  it  cer- 
tainly leads  us  to  acknowledge  a  remarkable  distinction  of  the  sool 
from  the  body ;  that  it  is  a  nobler  substance,  more  nearly  resembling 
the  divinity,  and  not,  like  the  body,  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground! 
What  Moses  saith  of  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  AbeFs  sacrifice, 
who  yet  was  murdered,  and  met  with  no  reward  of  his  piety,  no 
good  effects  of  God^s  acceptance  of  him,  except  we  take  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  future  state :  The  account  he  gives  of  the  trandation 
of  Enoch,  that  he  walked  with  God,  and  that  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him,  which,  in  the  most  natural  construction,  implies  the  tak- 
ing him  out  of  this  world  to  a  better  state :  His  representing  the 
patriarchs,  as  calling  this  there  present  life  the  Jew  and  evils  days 
of  their  pilgrimage^  which  showed  they  looked  for  a  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly:  To  which  may  be  addedf,  the  accounts  there 
given  of  the  appearances  of  angels,  which  naturally  led  the  Israelites 
to  acknowledge  an  invisible  world  of  spirits :  nor  can  any  instance 
be  brought  of  any  nation,  who  believed  the  existence  of  angels  and 
separate  intelligences,  and  yet  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  :  The  express  declarations  of  Solomon,  that 
the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death  ;  the  clear  distinction  he  makes 
between  the  soul  and  body,  that  at  death  the  latter  shall  return  to 
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the  earth  as  it  waSj  and  the  former,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
that  gave  it:  and  that  there  shall  be  a  future  account,  in  which 
evert/  work  shall  be  brought  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil :  The  assumption  of  Elias 
into  heaven,  which  naturally  led  the  thoughts  of  all  tnat  heard  of  it 
to  another  world,  where  good  men  shall  be  eminently  rewarded : 
All  these  things,  not  to  mention  several  passages  in  the  Psalms  and 
in  the  Prophets  which  plainly  look  this  way,  convince  me,  that  a 
future  state  was  all  along  believed  among  the  people.*  And  indeed 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  at  the  time  of  Moses,  any  man  had  arisen, 
as  there  did  in  the  latter  ages,  who,  through  the  vain  deceit  and 
false  refinements  of  philosophy,  denied  it.  As  to  the  promises  and 
threatening  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  collective  body, 
of  which  kmd  those  seem  to  be  which  are  mentioned.  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut  xxviii.  these  no  doubt  were  directly  and  immediately  of  a  tem- 
poral nature  ;  and  the  striking  representations  that  are  there  made 
of  the  consequences  of  their  obedience  or  disobedience  in  this  present 
world,  seem  very  well  fitted  to  make  strong  and  vigorous  impres- 
sions upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a  lively  sense  of  the  constant 
interposition  of  divine  providence.  But  besides  this,  the  tenor  of 
their  law  led  them  to  think  that  the  happiness  of  every  individual 
person  among  them,  and  his  interest  in  the  favour  of  God,  depended 
upon  his  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness.  This  especially  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of 
that  general  declaration  in  th6  law,  that  the  man  that  did  the  pre- 
cepts there  enjoined  should  live  by  them.  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  they  looked  upon  this  as  wholly  confined  to  this  present 
world.  That  it  was  understood  to  have  a  more  extensive  view,  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  from  what  is  said  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel,  where  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicated, 
and  where  it  is  expressly  declared,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  con- 
cerning every  particular  person  that  should  forsake  his  evil  ways,  and 
turn  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  that  he  should  not  aie^  but 
should  surely  /it?e,  i.  e,  be  happy  ;  and  concerning  every  wicked  and 
impenitent  sinner,  that  he  should  surely  die,  i.  e.  be  miserable ; 
which  must  have  its  principal  effect  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  since  even  under  that  constitution  it  often  happened, 
that  particular  good  men  were  exposed  to  many  outward  evils  and 
calamities,  and  that  bad  men  had  great  outward  prosperity.  What 
made  it  more  necessary  to  insist  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  in  the  gospel,  was,  that  through  the  corruption  of 
mankind  the  ancient  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state  was  very  much  obscured  and  defaced.  As  to  the  hea- 
thens, there  were  many  among  those  who  made  great  pretensions  to 
learning  and  philosophy  that  absolutely  rejected  it,  and  most  of 
those  who  did  not  positively  reject  it,  yet  treated  it  as  a  thingdoubt- 
fiil  and  uncertain.  And  it  had  been  so  much  blended  with  fables, 
that  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  little  hold  even  on  vulgar  opinion  ; 
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as  his  Lordship  observes,  in  a  passage  cited  above.  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  considerable  party  even 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  considerable  for  their  power  and  quality, 
though  not  for  their  numbers,  who  denied  it.  On  all  these  accounts, 
it  became  the  divine  wisdom  to  interpose  by  a  more  express  revela- 
tion, containing  clearer  discoveries,  and  fuller  proofs  of  it,  than  had 
been  ever  given  to  mankind  before.  And  this  revelation  was  very 
properly  brought  by  the  most  illustrious  messen^r  that  could  be 
sent  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  that  glorious  and  divine 
person  whose  coming  had  been  so  long  promised  and  foretold.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  gospel  did  not  contain  a  system 
of  laws  immediately  addressed  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  Me- 
sa ical  was,  so  none  of  the  promises  or  threatenings  there  delivered 
relate  directly  and  immediately  to  national  blessings  or  calamities, 
but  are  such  in  which  every  individual  of  the  human  race  should 
look  upon  himself  as  nearly  interested. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  principal  objections  advanced  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  against  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  against  the  Mosaic  writings.  There  are  some  other  ob- 
jections mterspersed,  and  which  he  rather  briefly  hints  at  than  pur- 
sues, and  which  scarce  deserve  a  disti^ct  consideration.  He  thinks 
that  a  divine  law  ought  always  to  have  the  effect.  ''  Human  laws 
may  be  eluded,  and  miss  of  the  effect.  But  if  God  gives  a  law,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  effectual  care  should  be  taken  to  make  that 
law  observed ;  whereas  there  never  was  a  law  that  less  had  the  de- 
signed effect  than  that  of  Moses,  from  which  the  people  wei'e  con- 
tinually revolting.''*  This  argument  would  hold  equally  against 
the  law  of  nature,  which  he  himself  affirms  to  be  the  law  of  God, 
and  yet  owns  that  men  have  revolted  from  it  in  all  ages.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  actually  a  great  effect,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  it  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  maintained 
among  the  Jews,  in  a  manner  which  eminently  distinguished  them 
above  the  heathen  nations :  and  that  polity  was  surprisingly  pre* 
served  in  all  the  revolutions  of  their  state  till  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
viour, for  which  it  remarkably  prepared  the  way,  and  thus  answered 
the  ends  the  divine  wisdom  had  in  view  in  instituting  it. 

He  sterns  to  blame  Moses  for  not  having  taken  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  make  his  laws  observed,  as  Ezra  and  Nehemian  did  after- 
wards. But  if  the  directions  which  Moses  gave  had  been  pursued, 
never  were  there  better  and  wiser  precautions  taken  to  engage  the 
people  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  law,  and  oblige 
them  to  a  careful  observation  of  it.  And  all  that  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  did  was  to  bring  things  back  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original 
institution  and  design.  The  signal  calamities  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews  in  the  time  oF  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  greatest  tnat  had 
ever  befallen  them,  the  utter  desolation  of  their  country,  and  their 
having  been  so  long  banished  from  it,  which  calamities  bad  been 
originally  threatened  in  the  law  itself,  and  were  regarded  bj  theni 
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as  signal  punishments  from  heaven  for  their  violation  of  it ;  this,  to- 
other with  their  wonderful  restoration  at  the  time  that  had  been 
fixed  for  it  by  the  prophets,  awakened  in  them  a  zeal  against  ido- 
latry, and  an  attachment  to  their  law,  greater  than  ever  they  had 
shown  before. 

He  urges  farther,  that  *'  a  divine  law  should  have  such  a  clearness 
and  precision  in  its  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  persons 
to  elude  and  perplex  the  meaning  of  it.  And  that  if  it  be  not  so,  all 
that  is  said  about  marks  of  divinity  in  any  law  that  pretends  to  be 
revealed  by  God  is  mere  cant."*  This  is  particularly  intended 
against  the  law  of  Moses.  And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  people 
frequently  fell  off  into  idolatrous  practices,  and  perhaps  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  these  their  practices  with  the  worship  of  God  as  there 
prescribed,  this  could  not  be  justly  charged  upon  any  want  of 
precision  in  the  terms  of  the  law.     For  what  can  be  clearer  and  more 

f)recise  than  the  commands  there  given  against  polytheism  and  ido- 
atry  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  what  he  sometimes 
insinuates,  that  if  a  revelation  be  given  at  all,  it  must  be  such  as  it 
should  not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  misapprehend  or  misrepresent. f 
It  may  be  of  signal  use  to  persons  of  honest  and  candicl  minds, 
though  it  be  not  absolutely  incapable  of  being  perverted  and  abused  ; 
which  it  could  not  be,  if  delivered  in  human  language  ;  except  God 
should,  by  an  omnipotent  energy,  and  by  a  constant  miracle,  over- 
rule all  the  passions,  inclinations,  and  prejudices  of  the  human 
nature  ;  the  absurdity  of  which  supposition,  though  it  be  what  this 
writer  seems  sometimes  to  insist  upon,  I  need  not  take  means  to 
expose. 

He  thinks,  '*  the  scriptures  ought  to  be  more  perfect,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  human  perfection,  whether  we  consider  them  as  books 
of  law  or  of  history,  than  any  other  books  that  are  avowedly  human."  J 
I  suppose  he  means  that  there  should  be  greater  elegance  of  com- 
position, beauty  of  language,  exactness  of  method,  or  that  they 
should  be  more  strictly  philosophical.  But  perhaps  what  seems 
elegant  to  one  nation  would  not  appear  so  to  another.  The  notions 
of  ele2:ance  in  style  and  composition  were  different  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  what  they  were  in  the  Eastern  nations.  And  what 
might  render  the  scriptures  more  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons, 
might  render  them  less  perfect  in  other  respects,  and  less  fitted  to 
answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  desip;nea.  To  talk  of  elegance 
of  composition  in  human  laws,  or  to  blame  acts  of  parliament  for 
not  being  oratorical,  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  objection.  But 
it  is  the  great  excellency  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  there  is  in  the 
different  parts  of  scripture  what  may  please  persons  of  ail  tastes. 
There  is  a  simplicity  and  plainness  accommodated  to  the  vulgar ;  and 
yet  there  is  in  many  passages  a  sublimity  and  n)ajesty  not  to  be 
equalled,  and  which  has  gained  the  admiration  of  the  ablest  judges. 
As  to  what  he  sometimes  mentions  concerning  the  multiplicity  of 

♦  Works,  vol.iu.  p.  292,  293.  296. 
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copies,  various  readings,  interpolations,  I  had  occasion  fully  to  con- 
sider these  things  in  the  "  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters 
on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,"  p.  65,  et  seq.  and  shall  not  repeat 
what  is  there  offered.  He  has  flirts  here  and  there  against  some 
particular  passages  of  scripture,  a  distinct  examination  of  which 
would  carry  me  too  far.  And  they  are  only  such  as  Dr.  Tindal  had 
urged  before  him,  and  which  have  been  considered  and  obviated  in 
the  answers  that  were  made  to  that  writer.  See  particularly 
'*  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  xii. 


LETTER  XXXL 

The  favourable  Representation  made  by  Lord  Boliiigbroke  of  tbe  excellent  Nature  and 
Design  of  the  original  Christian  Revelation. — He  gives  up  several  of  the  Deistical 
Objections,  and  even  seems  to  acknowledge  its  divine  Original. — Yet  he  endeavours 
to  expose  its  Doctrines,  and  to  invalidate  its  Proofs  and  Evidences. — The  Law  of 
Nature  and  Christianity  not  to  be  opposed  to  one  another. — The  Goapel  not  a  Re- 
publication of  the  Doctrine  of  Plato. — The  pretended  Opposition  between  the  Gospel 

of  Christ  and  that  of  St.  Paul  considered This  Apostle  vindicated  against  the 

Censures  and  Reproaches  cast  upon  him. — The  Miracles  of  Christianity,  if  really 
wrought,  owned  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  be  a  sufficient  Proof. — The  Gospels,  by  his 
own  Acknowledgment,  give  a  just  Account  of  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus.— 
Yet  he  has  attempted  to  destroy  their  Credit. — His  Pretence,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  Originals  of  the  Gospels  in  our  hands,  or  attested  Copies  of  those 
Originals  examined. — The  several  Ways  he  takes  to  Account  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  shown  to  be  insufficient. — What  he  offers  concerning  the  little  Effect 
Christianity  has  had  in  the  Reformation  of  Mankind,  considered. — Want  of  Univer^ 
sality  no  Argument  against  the  Divinity  of  the  Christian  Revelation. — Its  being 
founded  on  Faith  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  founded  on  rational  Evidence. 

Sir, 

I  NOW  come,  according  to  the  method  I  proposed,  to  consider 
what  relates  to  the  Christian  revelation,  strictly  and  properly  so 
called,  as  it  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  is  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed  whosoever 
carefully  considers  and  compares  the  several  parts  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's scheme,  must  be  sensible,  that  the  whole  of  it  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  against  Christianity.  If  the  pnnciples  he 
has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  divine 
providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  should 
take  place,  the  Christian  rehgion  would  be  subverted  at  the  veiy 
foundations.  This  is  also  the  manifest  intention  of  the  account  he 
eives  of  the  law  of  nature.  And  one  reason  of  the  extreme  viru- 
lence with  which  he  hath  attacked  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testanient,  seems  to  be,  the  near  connection  Uiere 
is  between  this  and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  he  represents  to  have 
been  originally  intended  b^  Q\\t  %^n\o\\\^%  ^  ^y^lem  of  Judaism,  and 
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designed  for  no  other  nation  but  the  Jews  only.*  But  though  all 
he  hath  offered  against  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  regarded  as  designed  to  strike  at  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  yet  there  are  some  parts  of  his  work  which  appear  to  be 
more  particularly  intended  for  that  purpose,  which  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  distinct  notice  ot. 

But  first  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  several 
passages  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  seems  to  make  very  remarkable 
concessions  in  favour  of  pure  genuine  Christianity,  as  taught  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  m  the  New  Testament,  and  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous representation  of  its  excellent  nature  and  tendency. 

After  having  observed,  that  some  represent  all  religion  founded 
on  divine  revelation  as  inconsistent  with  civil  sovereignty,  and  erect- 
ing a  private  conscience  that  may  and  often  is  inconsistent  with  the 
public  conscience  of  the  state,  and  after  inveighing  against  the  spirit 
of  Judaism,  and  Mahomelanism,  he  undertakes  to  defend  Christi- 
anity against  this  objection,  and  asserts,  that  no  "religion  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world  whose  natural  tendency  was  so  much  directed 
to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind."  See  the  fourth 
section  of  his  fourth  Essay.+  He  declares,  that  "  no  system  can  be 
more  simple  and  plain  than  that  of  natural  religion,  as  it  stands  in 
tlie  gospel."t  And  after  having  observed,  that  ''besides  natural 
religion,  there  are  two  other  parts  into  which  Christianity  may  be 
analyzed — Duties  superadded  to  those  of  the  former,  and  articles  of 
belief  that  reason  neither  could  discover,  nor  can  comprehend ;"  he 
acknowledges,  that  "  both  the  duties  required  to  be  practised,  and 
the  propositions  required  to  be  believed,  are  concisely  and  plainly 
enough  expressed  in  the  original  gospel,  properly  so  called,  which 
Christ  taught,  and  which  his  four  evangelists  recorded.  But  they 
have  been  alike  corrupted  by  theology."§  Speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says, ''  no 
institutions  can  be  imagined  more  simple,  nor  more  void  of  all  those 
pompous  rites  and  theatrical  representations  that  abounded  in  the 
religious  worship  of  the  heathens  and  Jews,  than  these  two  were  in 
their  origin.  They  were  not  only  innocent  but  profitable  ceremonies, 
because  they  were  extremely  proper  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  true 
natural  religion,  by  keeping  up  that  of  Christianity,  and  to  promote 
the  observation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a  respect  for  the  re- 
velation which  confirmed  them."||  He  declares,  that  '*he  will  not 
say,  that  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah*  is  the  only  article  of 
belief  necessary  to  make  men  Christians.  There  are  otner  things 
doubtless  contained  in  the  revelation  he  made  of  himself,  dependent 
on  and  relative  to  this  article,  without  the  belief  of  which,  I  suppose, 
our  Christianity  would  be  very  defective.  But  this  I  say,  that  the 
system  of  religion  which  Christ  published,  and  his  evangelists  re- 
corded, is  a  complete  system,  to  all  the  purposes  of  religion  natural 
and  revealed,     it  contains  all  the  duties  of  the  former;  it  enforces 
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account  of  the  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  what  have  been  frequently 
repeated  and  answered.  Dr.Tindal  had  ur^ed  the  same  objections, 
and  several  others,  more  distinctly,  and  with  greater  force ;  and  I 
have  considered  them  largely  and  particularly  in  my  answer  to  that 
writer :  to  which  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  bavins  already  in- 
sisted longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended.*  i  would  only 
further  observe,  that  some  remarkable  traces  of  the  primitive  para- 
disiacal state  of  man,  and  a  fall  from  that  state,  are  observable  in 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  sages,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
And  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  at  the  time  when  Moses 
writ,  those  traditions  were  more  distinctly  known.  Lord  Bolinp:- 
broke  pronounces  the  account  of  the  fall  to  be  a,  moral,  philosophical, 
Egyptian  allegory,  designed  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  evil.f 
And  if  he  had  looked  upon  it  in  that  light,  he  had  no  right  to  urge 
the  literal  sense  of  it  as  an  objection  against  the  authority  of  t£e 
Mosaic  writings. 

I  proceed  in  the  last  place  to  consider  what  his  Lordship  has 
offered  with  regard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  ob- 
serves, that  *^  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people,  em- 
ploys no  argument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  strict  observation  of  it, 
of  an  higher  nature  than  proini&es  of  immediate  good,  and  threa- 
tenings  of  immediate  evil.  They  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  sake  of  God,  but  for  considera- 
tions of  another  kind,  and  where  not  only  their  wants  were  to  be  sup- 
plied, but  all  their  appetites  and  passions  to  be  gratified — their 
avarice,  all  their  other  appetites  and  passions.  God  purchased,  as 
it  were,  their  obedience  with  this  mercenary  bargain.''^  That  we 
may  judge  of  the  consistency  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
he  himself,  when  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
having  sufficient  proofs  of  a  divine  sanction,  and  a  divine  original, 
affirms  the  sanctions  of  that  law  to  be  only  temporal,  and  that  tbey 
are  such  as  affect  nations  collectively^  not  men  individually.  And  he 
proves  these  divine  sanctions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  sufficient,  be- 
cause such  as  these  were  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Mo8e8.§  He 
often  insists  upon  it,  that  the  only  sanction  of  the  natural  law  ap- 
pointed by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  national  virtue  shall  pro- 
duce national  happiness,  and  national  vice  shall  produce  patiunal 
misery.  If  therefore  national  blessings  were  promised  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution  as  rewards  of  their  obedience,  and  national  evils  and 
calamities  denounced  as  the  punishment  of  their  wickedness  and 
disobedience,  there  was  nothing  in  this,  according  to  his  scheme,  but 
what  was  highly  proper,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Yet  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  it  as  a  mercenary  bargain;  as  if  it 
were  wrong  to  annex  any  sanctions  at  all  to  that  law ;  for  if  any 
were  annexed,  they  must,  upon  his  scheme  of  principles,  be  only  of  a 
temporal  nature.     As  to  what  he  observes,  that ''  the  Israelites  were 

*  See  Answer  to  CbriBtianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  iL  chap.  ziv. 
/  WorkM,  roL  ?.  p.  350.       \  Ibid.  ^<A..m.  \^.  Vdl,  €98.       4  UmL  toL  v.  p.  90^  91- 
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exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  God,  but  for  considerations  of  another  kind,  in  which  all 
their  appetites  and  passions,  their  ambition,  avarice,  &.C.  were  to  be 
gratified,"  this  is  very  unfairly  represented.  The  blessings  promised 
in  the  passage  he  refers  to,  Deut.  xxviii.  1 — 14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of 
a  national  kind.  But  there  is  no  promise  made  to  them  of  extensive 
conquest  and  universal  empire:  and  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  that  their  constitution  was  not  designed  or  fitted  for  it.  If 
they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they  were  to  have  fruitful  and 
healthful  seasons,  to  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many  blessings,  in 
their  own  land.  And  it  was  promised  them,  that  if  they  were  in- 
vaded by  their  enemies,  they  should  be  protected  agamst  them, 
and  prove  victorious  over  them  :  That  they  should  be  happy  and 
honourable  above  all  other  nations  :  And  that  God  would  establish 
them  an  holy  people  to  himself,  which  included  a  promise  of  ha,ving 
their  spiritual  privileges  continued  to  them,  with  the  tokens  of  God's 
special  favour  and  gracious  presence  among:  them,  which  was  their 
happiness  and  their  glory.  Any  one  that  impartially  considers  the 
Mosaic  writings,  will  find,  that  the  laws  their  given  to  the  Israelites 
are  enforced  upon  them  by  a  great  variety  of  important  considera- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  laws  themselves  is  represented ;  as 
particularly  Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  And  frequently  is  tnat  short  but 
comprehensive  declaration  subjoined  to  their  laws,  /  am  the  Lord, 
Jehovah.  They  are  ur^ed  to  obedience  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  sovereign  authority  and  supreme  dominion,  of  his  in6nite 
righteousness  and  goodness,  of  the  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
them,  and  the  special  relation  he  stood  in  towards  them,  by  the 
gratitude  they  owed  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by  the  hope  of  his 
favour,  and  fear  of  his  displeasure.  For  they  were  taught  that 
noble  lesson,  that  in  and  from  him  alone  they  were  to  look  for  happi- 
ness, whether  relating  to  the  people  in  general,  or  to  particular  per- 
sons. And  they  were  instructed  to  regard  him  as  exercising  a 
constant  inspection  over  them,  and  taking  cognizance  both  of  their 
outward  actions,  and  of  the  inward  affections  and  dispositions  of 
their  hearts. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  'Hhere  cannot  be  any  thing 
Ro  impiously  interested  and  craving,  as  the  sentiments  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  the  patriarchs."  And  he  instances  '^  in  Jacob's  vow,  and 
the  conditional  engagement  he  took  with  God,"  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21, 
22.f  But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  of  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  make  a  most  unjust  representation,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  of  Jacob's  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vision  he  had  when  he  was  setting  out  upon 
his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  promises  to 
him,  which  had  been  made  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  giving  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that 

•  See  Answer  to  Morgan,  voL  i.  p.  134,  135.    t  Works,  \o\.  \\\.  ^,^V^^!^« 
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a^^x«r.ri*  "/  -Ivt  ft-^  v.-t7  *.•»  :>:■  ithitr  ±as.  waai  haT«  been  tireqaendy 
tr^^otJHi  \z^  u'jsv'K'Tf:.  D-.  T  zviai  ziari  orzisd  cne  same  obiectioiis. 
skiyi  *!fi^*crLi  ^rr..*f%,  xcr^r^  dL«tiiir.::^v.  aai  with  znsatcr  foree :  and  1 
hft^^  rr^rAir:^»f]  th^^rm  lAr^txr  nA  oarticuikriT  in  ct  answer  to  that 
wn^iBT :  Xf3  wh<h  th'<^et.re  I  utz  »iAT^  to  reter.  haTing  already  iu- 
•MtM  ionz^r  riC  tJTita  si^biect  than  I  inccnd^d.^  1  wooid  only 
further  o^^^rre,  U:%t  K^m-i  remarkable  traces  of  the  priminre  para- 
At%is^r^\  %ute  of  man,  viid  a  fall  from  that  state,  are  obeerraUe  in 
the  trvliUonf  of  the  ancient  sag*e«,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Arid  there  i%  ere^t  reason  to  think,  that  at  the  tune  when  Moses 
writ,  tho«»e  tradition.^  were  more  dimnctlv  known.  Lord  Bolinsr- 
fapT'/ke  prorv>ijaces  the  acconot  of  the  fail  to  be  a  morale  pkiiosopkical, 
KzypiMn  aiUs£/fr»4,  d^i^-rd  to  aocoant  for  the  mtroductionofevil.f 
And  if  he  had  lioke^J  apon  it  in  that  hght,  he  had  no  right  to  urge 
th';  ht/;ra]  ftenbe  of  it  as  an  objection  against  the  authority  of  toe 
Mosaic  writings. 

f  pr'jce«.-d  in  the  last  place  to  consider  what  his  Lordship  has 
offer'rd  with  re'^ard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  ob- 
n'rrvefi,  that  '^  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses, 
on  the  r^rnewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people,  em- 
ploye no  ar;:umerit  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  strict  observation  of  it, 
of  an  higher  nature  than  promises  of  immediate  good,  and  threa- 
tenirigs  of  irnmediate  evil.  They  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not 
for  the  Hake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  sake  of  God,  but  for  considera- 
tioriM  of  anothi.'r  kind,  and  where  not  only  their  wants  were  to  be  sup- 
plier!, but  all  their  appetites  and  passions  to  be  gratified — their 
avarice,  all  their  other  appetites  and  passions.  God  purchased,  as 
it  were,  their  obedience  with  this  mercenary  bargain."}:  That  we 
may  judge  of  the  consistency  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
he  liiniHc;lf,  when  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
having  Hufiicicnt  proofs  of  a  divine  sanction,  and  a  divme  origitwl, 
nffirins  the  sanctions  of  that  law  to  be  only  temporal^  and  that  they 
arn  Huch  as  affect  nations  collectively^  not  men  individually.  And  he 
proves  thene  divine  sanctions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  sufficient,  be- 
caiiMC  sncli  as  these  were  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Mo8es.§  He 
ofUin  iiiHiMtN  u|M)n  it,  that  the  only  sanction  of  the  natural  law  ap- 
|K)inte(l  by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  national  virtue  shall  pro- 
duce iiationnl  happiness,  and  national  vice  shall  produce  national 
iniNory.  If  tlioreiore  national  blessings  were  promised  in  the  Mosaic 
conMtitiition  as  ix^wards  of  their  obedience,  and  national  evils  and 
ralaniitioN  denounced  as  the  punishment  of  their  wickedness  and 
dimibodionco,  there  was  nothing  in  this,  according  to  his  scheme,  but 
what  wiis  highly  proper,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Yet  ho  thinks  fit  to  represent  it  as  a  mercenary  bargain:  as  if  it 
wort)  wrung  to  uimcx  any  sanctions  at  all  to  that  law ;  for  if  any 
wrrtt  nnnt^xed,  they  must,  upon  his  scheme  of  principles,  be  only  of  a 
tvni|H>rnl  nature.     As  to  what  he  observes,  that ''  the  Israelites  were 

*  ^w  Aiiawrr  to  fbriBtuuiity  as  old  as  tbc  Creation,  vol.  iL  chap.  ziv. 
t  Wiirka,  vul.  V.  p.  3M).        |  Ibid.  vol.  iu.  p.  )»1,  899.        i  Ibid.  ndL  v.  i*.  9Q,  91. 
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exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  God,  but  for  considerations  of  another  kind,  in  which  all 
their  appetites  and  passions,  their  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  were  to  be 
Ratified,"  this  is  very  unfairly  represented.  The  blessings  promised 
m  the  passage  he  refers  to,  Deut.  xxviii.  1 — 14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of 
a  national  kind.  But  there  is  no  promise  made  to  them  of  extensive 
conquest  and  universal  empire:  and  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,*  that  their  constitution  was  not  designed  or  fitted  for  it.  If 
they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they  were  to  have  fruitful  and 
healthful  seasons,  to  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many  blessings,  in 
their  own  land.  And  it  was  promised  them,  that  if  they  were  in- 
vaded by  their  enemies,  they  should  be  protected  against  them, 
and  prove  victorious  over  them  :  That  they  should  be  happy  and 
honourable  above  all  other  nations  :  And  that  God  would  establish 
them  an  holy  people  to  himself,  which  included  a  promise  of  having 
their  spiritual  privileges  continued  to  them,  with  the  tokens  of  God's 
special  favour  and  gracious  presence  among:  them,  which  was  their 
happiness  and  their  glory.  Any  one  that  impartially  considers  the 
Mosaic  writings,  will  find,  that  the  laws  their  given  to  the  Israelites 
are  enforced  upon  them  by  a  great  variety  of  important  considera- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  laws  themselves  is  represented ;  as 
particularly  Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  And  frequently  is  tnat  short  but 
comprehensive  declaration  subjoined  to  their  laws,  /  am  the  Lord, 
Jehovah,  They  are  urged  to  obedience  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  sovereign  authonty  and  supreme  dominion,  of  his  infinite 
righteousness  and  goodness,  of  the  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
them,  and  the  special  relation  he  stood  in  towards  them^  by  the 
gratitude  they  owed  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by  the  hope  of  his 
favour,  and  fear  of  his  displeasure.  For  they  were  taught  that 
noble  lesson,  that  in  and  from  him  alone  they  were  to  look  mr  happi- 
ness, whether  relating  to  the  people  in  general,  or  to  particular  per- 
sons. And  they  were  instructed  to  regard  him  as  exercising  a 
constant  inspection  over  them,  and  taking  cognizance  both  of  their 
outward  actions,  and  of  the  inward  affections  and  dispositions  of 
their  hearts. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  'Hhere  cannot  be  any  thing 
so  impiously  interested  and  craving,  as  the  sentiments  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  the  patriarchs."  And  he  instances  '*  in  Jacob's  vow,  and 
the  conditional  engagement  he  took  with  God,"  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21, 
22.f  But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  of  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  make  a  most  unjust  representation,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  of  Jacob's  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vision  he  had  when  he  was  setting  out  upon 
his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  promises  to 
him,  whicn  had  been  made  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  giving  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  olessed ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that 

«  See  Answer  to  Moigan,  vol.  L  p.  134,  135.    t  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  291, 292. 
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he  woald  be  with  him  in  ail  places  whither  he  went,  and  would 
bring  him  again  into  that  land.ver.  12 — 15.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  vision  that  Jacob  made  his  tow  the  next  morning ;  the  design 
of  which  was  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  his  confidence  in  God*s  gracious  protection ;  and  to  declare  his 
solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep  him  in 
his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on 
[which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires],  so  that  he  should  come 
again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make 
an  open  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord  as  his  God,  set  apart  that  place  where  God  had  appeared  to 
him  to  his  worship,  and  would  devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance 
God  should  give  him  to  his  service.  This,  instead  of  being  impiomly 
interested  and  craving  wi»l  appear  to  every  person  that  judges  can- 
didly and  impaitially  to  be  a  great  ai^ument  of  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well-disfKtsed  mind  ; 
though  undoubtedly  it  must  a]n)ear  absurd  to  our  author,  who  does 
not  believe  that  God  concemeth  himself  with  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race. 

His  Lordship  frequently  observes,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.     He  some- 
times positively  asserts,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  nor  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life  ;  for  if 
he*had,  he  would  have  taught  it  to  that  people;  and  that  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  their  kings,  dteides  against  it.*     But  in  other  passages 
he  insinuates,  that  Moses  might  possibly  believe  it  himself,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  the  people;  and  represents 
it  as  a  most  surprizing  thing,  that  ^^  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  Paganism, 
should  be  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews.^'f     And  he  endeavours 
to  draw  an  argument  from  this  against  the  divine  original  of  this 
constitution.     This  is  what  he  particularly  urgeth  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  twenty-first  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth  volume, 
where  he  introduces  it  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  ''as  an  observa- 
tion, which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heaitl  urged  on 
one  side,  or  anticipated  on  the  other,  and  which  he  thinks  evidently 
shows  how  absurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical 
laws  to  God."     The  observation  is  this  :  That  **  neither  the  people 
of  Israel,  nor  their  legislator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing  of  another 
life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  m  this  life  are  to  be  punished. — 
Although  he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so 
much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.     Whether  Moses  had  learned 
this  among  their  schools,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  this  mav  be 
udvanced  with  assurance  :  If  Moses' knew  that  crimes,  and  therefore 
idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he 
deceived  the  people,  in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  intervention 
with  God.     If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  the  conse- 

•  WorkB,  vol.  iii.  p.  290.  |  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  23B,  230, 
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auence^  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  oppose,  must  be,  that  God 
eceived  both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain 
was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  or  disobedience  were 
not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated.  The  Israehtes  had  better 
things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that  were  expressed  in 
it.  And  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they 
had  of  these  additional  motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  provi- 
dence."* This  is  his  boasted  argument ;  and  what  seems  mightily 
to  recommend  it  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new,  and  what  no 
man  had  insisted  on  before. 

My  first  remark  upon  it  is  this :  That  he  could  not  with  any  con- 
sistency urge  the  not  making  express  mention  of  a  future  state,  as 
an  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  absurd  and  impious  to  ascribe  the 
Mosaical  law  to  Gody  since  it  appears  from  several  parts  of  his  book, 
that  he  himself  did  not  believe  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state.  He  ought  rather,  upon  his  hypothesis,  to  have  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  Moses's  strict  regard  to  truth,  since  he 
chose  not  to  make  use  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  of  false  and  deceitful 
motives,  when  it  would  have  been  his  interest,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  his  laws,  to  have  done  so.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  only  urged  as 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  which,  though  false  and  inconclusive  in 
itself,  yet  is  conclusive  upon  the  hypotnesis  of  his  adversaries,  and 
proper  to  distress  and  embarrass  them,  they  will  perhaps  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  defend  themselves  against  this  dilemma;  for  if  it 
should  be  allowed,  that  neither  Moses,  nor  any  of  the  people,  had 
any  assurance  of  a  future  state,  it  would  not  follow,  that  God  in  not 
revealing  it  had  deceived  him  or  them.  If  indeed  he  had  expressly 
told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future  state  was  false,  and  that  they 
had  no  rewards  or  punishments  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  end, 
then  supposing  there  were  future  rewards  and  punishments,  this 
would  have  been  a  deceiving  them,  in  the  strictest,  properest  sense. 
But  merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  deceive  them.  And 
whereas  he  urges,  that  on  that  supposition  there  was  a  covenant  or 
bargain  made,  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience 
were  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated ;  this  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant  with  them,  he  would 
not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not  lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  their  obedience  and  disobedience ;  which  is  certainly 
a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  justified.  If  God  had  onlv  assured 
them  in  geneml,  that,  if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  his  favour,  and,  if  they  disobeyed,  they  should  feel  the 
awful  effects  of  his  displeasure,  this  ous:ht  to  have  been  enough  to 
have  engaged  them  ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  in  that  case  that  he 
dealt  unfairly  by  them ;  especially  since  he  might  have  commanded 
their  obedience,  and  demanded  their  subjection  to  his  laws,  in  a  way 
of  absolute  authority,  without  any  express  stipulations  on  his  part 
at  all.    Whatever  particular  promises  or  threatenings  he  added,  de- 
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pended  upon  his  sovereign  good  pleasure,  and  he  might  reveal  those 
things,  in  what  measure  or  degree  he  in  his  wisdom  should  think  fit 
Our  author  himself  has  found  out  a  reason  for  it,  viz>  that  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ^'  was  dressed  up  with  so 
many  fabulous  circumstances  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  was 
hard  to  teach  or  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minas  of  the  Israelites, 
without  giving  an  occasion  the  more  to  recal  the  polytheistical  fables, 
and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites,  they  had  learned  during  their  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt.*'* 

But  let  us  put  the  other  supposition,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the 
true  one,  viz.  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  did  believe  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  writer  himself  frequently  inti- 
mates, that  it  was  believed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  secret  doctrine,  confined  only  to  a  few,  but  was  spread 
and  propagated  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  doctrine  obtained  among  the  Israelites  too,  especially 
as,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  it  obtained  among  the  Babylonians, 
and  indeed  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  as  far  as  we  have  any  ac- 
counts left  us  of  their  sentiments.  And  it  cannot  with  the  least 
probability  be  supposed,  that  the  Israelites  were  the  only  people 
that  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  had  no  notions  of  that  kind  among 
them  at  all ;  except  we  imagine  that  they  were  taught  to  believe  the 
contrary ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  proof:  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  writings  of  Moses  to  contradict  that  notion.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  several  in  those  writings  which  by  a  fair  con- 
struction imply  it.  Our  author  seems  to  think,  that  the  Mosaical 
account  of  the  formation  of  man  implies  that  his  soul  was  a  particle 
of  the  divinity.f  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this.  But  it  cer- 
tainly leads  us  to  acknowledge  a  remarkable  distinction  of  the  soul 
from  the  body ;  that  it  is  a  nobler  substance,  more  nearly  resembling 
the  divinity,  and  not,  like  the  body,  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 
What  Moses  saith  of  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice, 
who  yet  was  murdered,  and  met  with  no  reward  of  his  piety,  no 
good  effects  of  God's  acceptance  of  him,  except  we  take  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  future  state :  The  account  he  gives  of  the  translation 
of  Enoch,  that  he  walked  with  God,  and  that  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him,  which,  in  the  most  natural  construction,  implies  the  tak- 
ing him  out  of  this  world  to  a  better  state :  His  representing  the 
patriarchs,  as  calling  this  there  present  life  the  few  and  evils  dayt 
of  their  pilgrimage^  which  showed  they  looked  for  a  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly:  To  which  may  be  addedf,  the  accounts  there 
given  of  the  appearances  of  angels,  which  naturally  led  the  Israelites 
to  acknowledge  an  invisible  world  of  spirits :  nor  can  any  instance 
be  brought  of  any  nation,  who  believed  the  existence  of  angels  and 
separate  intelligences,  and  yet  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  :  The  express  declarations  of  Solomon,  that 
the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death  ;  the  clear  distinction  he  makes 
between  the  soul  and  body,  that  at  death  the  latter  shall  return  to 
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the  earth  as  it  wasy  and  the  former,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
that  gave  it:  and  that  there  shall  be  a  future  account,  in  which 
everi/  work  shall  be  brought  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil :  The  assumption  of  Elias 
into  heaven,  which  naturally  led  the  thoughts  of  all  tnat  heard  of  it 
to  another  world,  where  good  men  shall  be  eminently  rewarded : 
All  these  things,  not  to  mention  several  passages  in  the  Psalms  and 
in  the  Prophets  which  plainly  look  this  way,  convince  me,  that  a 
future  state  was  all  along  believed  among  the  people.*  And  indeed 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  at  the  time  of  Moses,  any  man  had  arisen, 
as  thei'e  did  in  the  latter  ages,  who,  through  the  vain  deceit  and 
false  refinements  of  philosophy,  denied  it.  As  to  the  promises  and 
threatening  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  collective  body, 
of  which  kmd  those  seem  to  be  which  are  mentioned,  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut  xxviii.  these  no  doubt  were  directly  and  immediately  of  a  tem- 
poral nature  ;  and  the  striking  representations  that  are  there  made 
of  the  consequences  of  their  obedience  or  disobedience  in  this  present 
world,  seem  very  well  fitted  to  make  strong  and  vigorous  impres- 
sions upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a  lively  sense  of  the  constant 
interposition  of  divine  providence.  But  besides  this,  the  tenor  of 
their  law  led  them  to  think  that  the  happiness  of  every  individual 
person  among  them,  and  his  interest  in  the  favour  of  God,  depended 
upon  his  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness.  This  especially  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of 
that  general  declaration  in  th6  law,  that  the  man  that  did  the  pre- 
cepts there  enjoined  should  live  by  them.  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  they  looked  upon  this  as  wholly  confined  to  this  present 
world.  That  it  was  understood  to  have  a  more  extensive  view,  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  from  what  is  said  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel,  where  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicated, 
and  where  it  is  expressly  declared,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  con- 
cerning every  particular  person  that  should  forsake  his  evil  ways,  and 
turn  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  that  he  should  710^  die^  but 
should  surely  live,  i.  e.  be  happy  ;  and  concerning  every  wicked  and 
impenitent  sinner,  that  he  should  surely  die,  1.  e.  be  miserable; 
which  must  have  its  principal  effect  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  since  even  under  that  constitution  it  often  happened, 
that  particular  good  men  were  exposed  to  many  outward  evils  and 
calamities,  and  that  bad  men  had  great  outward  prosperity.  What 
made  it  more  necessary  to  insist  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  in  the  gospel,  was,  that  through  the  corruption  of 
mankind  the  ancient  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state  was  very  much  obscured  and  defaced.  As  to  the  hea- 
thens, there  were  many  among  those  who  made  great  pretensions  to 
learning  and  philosophy  that  absolutely  rejected  it,  and  most  of 
those  who  did  not  positively  reject  it,  yet  treated  it  as  athingdoubt- 
ftil  and  uncertain.  And  it  had  been  so  much  blended  with  fables, 
that  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  little  hold  even  on  vulgar  opinion  ; 
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as  his  Lordship  observes,  in  a  passage  cited  above.  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  considerable  party  even 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  considerable  for  their  power  and  quality, 
though  not  for  their  numbers,  who  denied  it.  On  all  these  accounts, 
it  became  the  divine  wisdom  to  interpose  by  a  more  express  revela- 
tion, containing  clearer  discoveries,  and  fuller  proofs  of  it,  than  had 
been  ever  given  to  mankind  before.  And  this  revelation  was  very 
properly  brought  by  the  most  illustrious  messenger  that  could  be 
sent  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  that  glorious  and  divine 
person  whose  coming  had  been  so  long  promised  and  foretold.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  gospel  did  not  contain  a  system 
of  laws  immediately  addressed  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the  Mo- 
saical  was,  so  none  of  the  promises  or  threatenings  there  delivered 
relate  directly  and  immediately  to  national  blessings  or  calamities, 
but  are  such  in  which  every  individual  of  the  human  race  should 
look  upon  himself  as  nearly  interested. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  principal  objections  advanced  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  against  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  against  the  Mosaic  writmgs.  There  are  some  other  ob- 
jections mterspersed,  and  which  he  rather  briefly  hints  at  than  pur- 
sues, and  which  scarce  deserve  a  distuict  consideration.  He  thinks 
that  a  divine  law  ought  always  to  have  the  effect.  '^  Human  laws 
may  be  eluded,  and  miss  of  the  effect.  But  if  God  gives  a  law,  it 
may  be  presumed,  that  effectual  care  should  be  taken  to  make  that 
law  observed ;  whereas  there  never  was  a  law  that  less  had  the  de- 
signed effect  than  that  of  Moses,  from  which  the  people  were  con- 
tinually revolting."*  This  argument  would  hold  equally  against 
the  law  of  nature,  which  he  himself  affirms  to  be  the  law  of  God, 
and  yet  owns  that  men  have  revolted  from  it  in  all  ages.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  actually  a  great  effect,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  it  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  maintained 
among  the  Jews,  in  a  manner  which  eminently  distinguished  them 
above  the  heathen  nations :  and  that  polity  was  surprizingly  pre- 
served in  all  the  revolutions  of  their  state  till  the  coming  of  our  Sa- 
viour, for  which  it  remarkably  prepared  the  way,  and  thus  answered 
the  ends  the  divine  wisdom  had  in  view  in  instituting  it. 

He  seems  to  blame  Moses  for  not  having  taken  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  make  his  laws  observed,  as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  did  after- 
wards. But  if  the  directions  which  Moses  gave  had  been  pursued, 
never  were  there  better  and  wiser  precautions  taken  to  engage  the 
people  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  law,  and  oblige 
them  to  a  careful  observation  of  it.  And  all  that  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah did  was  to  bring  things  back  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original 
institution  and  design.  The  signal  calamities  inflicted  upon  the 
Jews  in  the  time  oFthe  Babylonish  captivity,  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  befallen  them,  the  utter  desolation  of  their  country,  and  their 
having  been  so  long  banished  from  it,  which  calamities  had  been 
originally  threatened  in  the  law  itself,  and  were  regarded  by  them 
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as  signal  punishments  from  heaven  for  their  violation  of  it ;  this,  to- 
gether with  their  wonderful  restoration  at  the  time  that  had  been 
fixed  for  it  by  the  prophets,  awakened  in  them  a  zeal  against  ido- 
latry, and  an  attachment  to  their  law,  greater  than  ever  they  had 
shown  before. 

He  urges  farther,  that  *^  a  divine  law  should  have  such  a  clearness 
and  precision  in  its  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  persons 
to  elude  and  perplex  the  meaning  of  it.  And  that  if  it  be  not  so,  all 
that  is  said  about  marks  of  divinity  in  any  law  that  pretends  to  be 
revealed  by  God  is  mere  cant."*  This  is  particularly  intended 
against  the  law  of  Moses.  And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  people 
frequently  fell  off  into  idolatrous  practices,  and  perhaps  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  these  their  practices  with  the  worship  of  God  as  there 
prescribed,  this  could  not  be  justly  charged  upon  any  want  of 
precision  in  the  terms  of  the  law.     For  what  can  be  clearer  and  more 

f)recise  than  the  commands  there  given  against  polytheism  and  ido- 
atry  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  wnat  he  sometimes 
insinuates,  that  if  a  revelation  be  given  at  all,  it  must  be  such  as  it 
should  not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  misapprehend  or  mi8represent.t 
It  may  be  of  signal  use  to  persons  of  honest  and  candicl  minds, 
though  it  be  not  absolutely  incapable  of  being  perverted  and  abused  ; 
which  it  could  not  be,  if  delivered  in  human  language  ;  except  God 
should,  by  an  omnipotent  ener^,  and  by  a  constant  miracle^  over- 
rule all  the  passions,  inclinations,  and  prejudices  of  the  human 
nature  ;  the  absurdity  of  which  supposition,  though  it  be  what  this 
writer  seems  sometimes  to  insist  upon^  I  need  not  take  means  to 
expose. 

He  thinks, ''  the  scriptures  ought  to  be  more  perfect,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  human  perfection,  whether  we  consider  them  as  books 
of  law  or  of  history,  than  any  other  books  that  are  avowedly  human."{ 
I  suppose  he  means  that  there  should  be  greater  elegance  of  com- 
position, beauty  of  language,  exactness  of  method,  or  that  they 
should  be  more  strictly  philosophical.  But  perhaps  what  seems 
elegant  to  one  nation  would  not  appear  so  to  another.  The  notions 
of  elegance  in  style  and  composition  were  different  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  what  they  were  in  the  Eastern  nations.  And  what 
might  render  the  scriptures  more  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  some  persons, 
might  render  them  less  perfect  m  other  respects,  and  less  fitted  to 
answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  desio;nea.  To  talk  of  elegance 
of  composition  in  human  laws,  or  to  blame  acts  of  parliament  for 
not  being  oratorical,  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  objection.  But 
it  is  the  great  excellency  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  there  is  in  the 
different  parts  of  scripture  what  may  please  persons  of  ail  tastes. 
There  is  a  simplicity  and  plainness  accommodated  to  the  vulgar ;  and 
yet  there  is  in  many  passages  a  sublimity  and  n)ajesty  not  to  be 
equalled,  and  which  has  gained  the  admiration  of  the  ablest  judges. 
As  to  what  he  sometimes  mentions  concerning  the  multiplicity  of 
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account  of  the  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  what  have  been  frequently 
repeated  and  answered.  Dr.  Tindal  had  urged  the  same  objections, 
and  several  others,  more  distinctly,  and  with  greater  force ;  and  I 
have  considered  them  largely  and  particularly  in  my  answer  to  that 
writer :  to  which  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  having  already  in- 
sisted longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended.^  I  would  only 
further  observe,  that  some  remarkable  traces  of  the  primitive  para- 
disiacal state  of  man,  and  a  fall  from  that  state,  are  observable  in 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  sages,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
And  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  at  the  time  when  Moses 
writ,  those  traditions  were  more  distinctly  known.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  pronounces  the  account  of  the  fall  to  be  a,  moral,  philosophical, 
Egyptian  allegori/,  designed  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  evil.f 
And  if  he  had  looked  upon  it  in  that  light,  he  had  no  right  to  ui^e 
the  Uteral  sense  of  it  as  an  objection  against  the  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  writings. 

I  proceed  in  the  last  place  to  consider  what  his  Lordship  has 
offered  with  regard  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  ob- 
serves, that "  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  people,  em- 
ploys no  argument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  strict  observation  of  it, 
of  an  higher  nature  than  promises  of  immediate  good,  and  threa- 
tenings  of  immediate  evil.  They  are  exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the  sake  of  God,  but  for  considera- 
tions of  another  kind,  and  where  not  only  their  wants  were  to  be  sup- 
plied, but  all  their  appetites  and  passions  to  be  gratified — their 
avarice,  all  their  other  appetites  and  passions.  God  purchased,  as 
it  were,  their  obedience  with  this  mercenary  bargain/'J  That  we 
may  judge  of  the  consistency  of  this  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
he  himself,  when  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
having  sufficient  proofs  of  a  divine  sanction,  and  a  divine  original, 
affirms  the  sanctions  of  that  law  to  be  only  temporal,  and  that  they 
are  such  as  affect  nations  collectively ,  not  men  individually.  And  he 
proves  these  divine  sanctions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be  sufficient,  be- 
cause such  as  these  were  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  Moses.§  He 
often  insists  upon  it,  that  the  only  sanction  of  the  natural  law  ap- 
pointed by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  national  virtue  shall  pro- 
duce national  happiness,  and  national  vice  shall  produce  national 
misery.  If  therefore  national  blessings  were  promised  in  the  Mosaic 
constitution  as  rewards  of  their  obedience,  and  national  evils  and 
calamities  denounced  as  the  punishment  of  their  wickedness  and 
disobedience,  there  was  nothing  in  this,  according  to  his  scheme,  but 
what  was  highly  proper,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Yet  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  it  as  a  mercenary  bargain ;  as  if  it 
were  wrong  to  annex  any  sanctions  at  all  to  that  law ;  for  if  any 
were  annexed,  they  must,  upon  his  scheme  of  principles,  be  only  of  a 
temporal  nature.     As  to  what  he  observes,  that  '^  the  Israelites  were 

*  See  Answer  to  CbriBtianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv. 
t  Worka,  voL  ?.  p.  350.        \  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  td\,  899.        $  Ibid.  voL  v.  p.  90,  91. 
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exhorted  to  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  God,  but  for  considerations  of  another  kind,  in  which  all 
their  appetites  and  passions,  their  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  were  to  be 
gratified,"  this  is  very  unfairly  represented.  The  blessings  promised 
m  the  passage  he  refers  to,  Deut.  xxviii.  1 — 14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of 
a  national  kind.  But  there  is  no  promise  made  to  them  of  extensive 
conquest  and  universal  empire:  and  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown/  that  their  constitution  was  not  designed  or  fitted  for  it.  If 
they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they  were  to  have  fruitful  and 
healthful  seasons,  to  enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many  blessings,  in 
their  own  land.  And  it  was  promised  them,  that  if  they  were  in- 
vaded by  their  enemies,  they  should  be  protected  against  them, 
and  prove  victorious  over  them  :  That  they  should  be  happy  and 
honourable  above  all  other  nations  :  And  that  God  would  establish 
them  an  holy  people  to  himself,  which  included  a  promise  of  having 
their  spiritual  privileges  continued  to  them,  with  the  tokens  of  God^s 
special  favour  and  gracious  presence  among:  them,  which  was  their 
happiness  and  their  glory.  Any  one  that  impartially  considers  the 
Mosaic  writings,  will  find,  that  the  laws  their  given  to  the  Israelites 
are  enforced  upon  them  by  a  great  variety  of  important  considera- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  laws  themselves  is  represented ;  as 
particularly  Deut.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  And  frequently  is  tnat  short  but 
comprehensive  declaration  subjoined  to  their  laws,  /  am  the  Lord, 
Jehovah.  They  are  urged  to  obedience  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  sovereign  authonty  and  supreme  dominion,  of  his  inBnite 
righteousness  and  goodness,  of  the  great  things  he  hath  done  for 
them,  and  the  special  relation  he  stood  in  towards  them,  by  the 
gratitude  they  owed  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by  the  hope  of  his 
favour,  and  fear  of  his  displeasure.  For  they  were  taught  that 
noble  lesson,  that  in  and  from  him  alone  they  were  to  look  for  happi- 
ness, whether  relating  to  the  people  in  general,  or  to  particular  per- 
sons. And  they  were  instructed  to  regard  him  as  exercising  a 
constant  inspection  over  them,  and  taking  cognizance  both  of  their 
outward  actions,  and  of  the  inward  a£fections  and  dispositions  of 
their  hearts. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  '*  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
so  impiously  interested  and  craving,  as  the  sentiments  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  the  patriarchs."  And  he  instances  ^^  in  Jacob's  vow,  and 
the  conditional  engagement  he  took  with  God,"  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21, 
22.f  But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  of  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  make  a  most  unjust  representation,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  of  Jacob's  vow, 
V9e  are  informed  of  a  vision  he  had  when  he  was  setting  out  upon 
his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  promises  to 
him,  whicn  had  been  made  to  Abraham,  concerning  the  giving  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  should  be  olessed ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that 

*  Se«  Answer  to  Morgan,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  135.    t  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  291, 992. 
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he  would  be  with  him  in  all  places  whither  he  went,  and  would 
bring  him  again  into  that  land,  ver.  12 — 15.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  vision  that  Jacob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning ;  the  design 
of  which  was  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness, 
and  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious  protection  ;  and  to  declare  his 
solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  oe  with  him,  and  keep  him  in 
his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on 
[which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires],  so  that  he  should  come 
again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make 
an  open  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord  as  his  God,  set  apart  that  place  where  God  had  appeared  to 
him  to  his  worship,  and  would  devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance 
God  should  give  him  to  his  service.  This,  instead  of  being  impiously 
interested  and  craving  wiil  appear  to  every  person  that  judges  can- 
didly and  impaitially  to  be  a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well-disposed  mind  ; 
though  undoubtedly  it  must  a]>pear  absurd  to  our  author,  who  does 
not  believe  that  God  concerneth  himself  with  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race. 

His  Lordship  frequently  observes,  that  in  the  law  of  Moses  there 
IS  no  mention  made  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.     He  some- 
times positively  asserts,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  nor  the  rewaixls  and  punishments  of  another  life  ;  for  if 
he*had,  he  would  have  taught  it  to  that  people;  and  that  Solomon, 
the  wisest  of  their  kings,  dteides  against  it.*     But  in  other  passages 
he  insinuates,  that  Moses  might  possibly  believe  it  himself,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  the  people;  and  represents 
it  as  a  most  surprizing  thing,  that  '^  a  doctrine  so  useful  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  systems  of  Paganism, 
should  be  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews."f     And  he  endeavours 
to  draw  an  argument  from  this  against  the  divine  original  of  this 
constitution.     This  is  what  he  particularly  urgeth  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  twenty-first  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth  volume, 
where  he  introduces  it  in  a  very  pompous  manner,  "as  an  observa- 
tion, which  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heaitl  urged  on 
one  side,  or  anticipated  on  the  other,  and  which  he  thinks  evidently 
shows  how  absurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical 
laws  to  God."     The  observation  is  this  :  That  "  neither  the  people 
of  Israel,  nor  their  legislator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing  of  another 
life,  wherein  the  crimes  committed  m  this  life  are  to  be  punished. — 
Although  he  might  have  learned  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  so 
much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  the  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.     Whether  Moses  had  learned 
this  among  their  schools,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  this  mav  be 
advanced  with  assurance  :  If  Moses' knew  that  crimes,  and  therefore 
idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he 
deceived  the  people,  in  the  covenant  they  made  by  his  intervention 
with  Grod.     If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  the  conse- 
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auence,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  oppose,  must  be,  that  God 
eceived  both  him  and  them.  In  either  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain 
was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obedience  or  disobedience  were 
not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better 
things  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  that  were  expressed  in 
it.  And  their  whole  history  seems  to  show  how  much  need  they 
bad  of  these  additional  motives  to  restrain  them  from  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed  purpose  of  divine  provi- 
dence."* This  is  his  boasted  argument ;  and  what  seems  mightily 
to  recommend  it  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new,  and  what  no 
man  had  insisted  on  before. 

My  first  remark  upon  it  is  this:  That  he  could  not  with  any  con- 
sistency ui^e  the  not  making  express  mention  of  a  future  state,  as 
an  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  absurd  and  impious  to  ascribe  the 
Afosaical  law  to  God,  since  it  appears  from  several  parts  of  his  book^ 
that  he  himself  did  not  believe  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  state.  He  ought  rather,  upon  his  hypothesis,  to  have  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  Moses's  strict  regard  to  truth,  since  he 
chose  not  to  make  use  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  of  false  and  deceitful 
motives,  when  it  would  have  been  his  interest,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  his  laws,  to  have  done  so.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  only  urged  as 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  which,  though  false  and  inconclusive  in 
itself,  yet  is  conclusive  upon  the  hypothesis  of  his  adversaries,  and 
proper  to  distress  and  embarrass  them,  they  will  perhaps  find  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  defend  themselves  against  this  dilemma ;  for  if  it 
should  be  allowed,  that  neither  Moses,  nor  any  of  the  people,  had 
any  assurance  of  a  future  state,  it  would  not  follow,  that  God  in  not 
revealing  it  had  deceived  him  or  them.  If  indeed  he  had  expressly 
told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future  state  was  false,  and  that  they 
had  no  rewards  or  punishments  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  end, 
then  supposing  there  were  future  rewards  and  punishments,  this 
would  have  been  a  deceiving  them,  in  the  strictest,  properest  sense. 
But  merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  deceive  them.  And 
whereas  he  urges,  that  on  that  supposition  there  was  a  covenant  or 
bargain  made,  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience 
were  not  fully,  nor  by  consequence  fairly  stated  ;  this  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant  with  them,  he  would 
not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not  lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  their  obedience  and  disobedience ;  which  is  certainly 
a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  justified.  If  God  had  only  assured 
them  in  geneml,  that,  if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  his  favour,  and,  if  they  disobeyed,  they  should  feel  the 
awful  effects  of  his  displeasure,  this  ous:ht  to  have  been  enough  lo 
have  engaged  them  ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  in  that  case  that  he 
dealt  unfairly  by  them  ;  especially  since  he  might  have  commanded 
their  obedience,  and  demanded  their  subjection  to  his  laws,  in  a  way 
of  absolute  authority,  without  any  express  stipulations  on  his  part 
at  all.    Whatever  particular  promises  or  threatenings  he  added,  de- 
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pended  upon  his  sovereign  good  pleasure,  and  he  might  reveal  those 
things,  in  what  measure  or  degree  he  in  his  wisdom  should  think  fit 
Our  author  himself  has  found  out  a  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ^'  was  dressed  up  with  so 
many  fabulous  circumstances  among  the  Egyptians,  that  it  was 
hard  to  teach  or  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
without  giving  an  occasion  the  more  to  recal  the  poly  theistical  fables, 
and  practise  the  idolatrous  rites,  they  had  learned  during  their  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt."* 

But  let  us  put  the  other  supposition,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the 
true  one,  viz.  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  did  believe  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  writer  himself  frequently  inti- 
mates, that  it  was  believed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  secret  doctrine,  confined  only  to  a  few,  but  was  spread 
and  propagated  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  doctrine  obtained  among  the  Israelites  too,  especially 
as,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  it  obtained  among  the  Babylonians, 
and  indeed  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  as  far  as  we  have  any  ac- 
counts left  us  of  their  sentiments.  And  it  cannot  with  the  least 
probability  be  supposed,  that  the  Israelites  were  the  only  people 
that  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  had  no  notions  of  that  kind  among 
them  at  all ;  except  we  imagine  that  they  were  taught  to  believe  th^ 
contrary ;  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  proof:  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  writings  of  Moses  to  contradict  that  notion.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  several  in  those  writings  which  by  a  fair  con- 
struction imply  it.  Our  author  seems  to  think,  that  the  Mosaical 
account  of  the  formation  of  man  implies  that  his  soul  was  a  particle 
of  the  divinity.f  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this.  But  it  cer- 
tainly leads  us  to  acknowledge  a  remarkable  distinction  of  the  soul 
from  the  body ;  that  it  is  a  nobler  substance,  more  nearly  resembling 
the  divinity,  and  not,  like  the  body,  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground! 
What  Moses  saith  of  God's  gracious  acceptance  of  AbePs  sacrifice, 
who  yet  was  murdered,  and  met  with  no  reward  of  his  piety,  no 
good  effects  of  God^s  acceptance  of  him,  except  we  take  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  future  state :  The  account  he  gives  of  the  translation 
of  Enoch,  that  he  walked  with  God,  and  that  he  was  not,  for  God 
took  him,  which,  in  the  most  natural  construction,  implies  the  tak- 
ing him  out  of  this  world  to  a  better  state :  His  representing  the 
patriarchs,  as  calling  this  there  present  life  the  Jew  and  evils  days 
of  their  pilgrimage,  which  showed  they  looked  for  a  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly:  To  which  may  be  addedf,  the  accounts  there 
given  of  the  appearances  of  angels,  which  naturally  led  the  Israelites 
to  acknowledge  an  invisible  world  of  spirits :  nor  can  any  instance 
be  brought  of  any  nation,  who  believed  the  existence  of  angels  and 
separate  intelligences,  and  yet  did  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  :  The  express  declarations  of  Solomon,  that 
the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death  ;  the  clear  distinction  he  makes 
between  the  soul  and  body,  that  at  death  the  latter  shall  return  to 
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the  earth  as  it  wasy  and  the  former,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God 
that  gave  it;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  future  account,  in  which 
every  work  shall  be  brought  into  judgment^  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil :  The  assumption  of  Elias 
into  heaven,  which  naturally  led  the  thoughts  of  all  tnat  heard  of  it 
to  another  world,  where  good  men  shall  be  eminently  rewarded : 
All  these  things,  not  to  mention  several  passages  in  the  Psalms  and 
in  the  Prophets  which  plainly  look  this  way,  convince  me,  that  a 
future  state  was  all  along  believed  among  the  people.*     And  indeed 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  at  the  time  of  Moses,  any  man  had  arisen, 
as  there  did  in  the  latter  ages,  who,  through  the  vain  deceit  and 
false  refinements  of  philosophy,  denied  it.     As  to  the  promises  and 
threatening  addressed  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  collective  body, 
of  which  kmd  those  seem  to  be  which  are  mentioned.  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut.  xxviii.  these  no  doubt  were  directly  and  immediately  of  a  tem- 
poral nature  ;  and  the  striking  representations  that  are  there  made 
of  the  consequences  of  their  obedience  or  disobedience  in  this  present 
world,  seem  very  well  fitted  to  make  strong  and  vigorous  impres- 
sions upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a  lively  sense  of  the  constant 
interposition  of  divine  providence.     But  besides  this,  the  tenor  of 
their  law  led  them  to  think  that  the  happiness  of  every  individual 
person  among  them,  and  his  interest  in  the  favour  of  God,  depended 
upon  his  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and  the  practice  of 
righteousness.     This  especially  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of 
that  general  declaration  in  the  law,  that  the  man  that  did  the  pre- 
cepts there  enjoined  should  live  by  them.     And  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  they  looked  upon  this  as  wholly  confined  to  this  present 
world.     That  it  was  understood  to  have  a  more  extensive  view,  may 
be  reasonably  concluded  from  what  is  said  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Ezekiel,  where  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicated, 
and  where  it  is  expressly  declared,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  con- 
cerning every  particular  person  that  should  forsake  his  evil  ways,  and 
turn  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  that  he  should  120^  aie^  but 
should  surely  live,  i.  e,  be  happy  ;  and  concerning  every  wicked  and 
impenitent  sinner,  that  he  should  surely  die,  i.  e.  be    miserable; 
which  must  have  its  principal  effect  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  since  even  under  that  constitution  it  often  happened, 
that  particular  good  men  were  exposed  to  many  outward  evils  and 
calamities,  and  that  bad  men  had  great  outward  prosperity.     What 
made  it  more  necessary  to  insist  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  in  the  gosj>el,  was,  that  through  the  corruption  of 
mankind  the  ancient  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state  was  very  much  obscured  and  defaced.     As  to  the  hea- 
thens, there  were  many  among  those  who  made  great  pretensions  to 
learning  and   philosophy  that  absolutely  rejected  it,  and  most  of 
those  who  did  not  positively  reject  it,  yet  treated  it  as  a  thing  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain.     And  it  had  been  so  much  blended  with  fables, 
that  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  little  hold  even  on  vulgar  opinion  ; 

*  See  this  more  fully  proved  in  the  Answer  to  Dr.  Morgan,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  et  seq. 
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c^jnniMy^  Ciiti^X't  b^z  tbt  great  Mediator  between  God  and 
mkiXt,  '^A  cobcerTiirig  our  redemptkn  br  his  Uood,  and  con- 
cen/ing  ai  i^Utt>E:  of  fut-jnr  rewards  aod  panisimieou.  AimI  vet  he 
hath  erideav^^red  to  subrert  alJ  these.  Xotwithstaiidiiig  his  pro- 
feM^  Tt*j^d  (^jt  ChrutianitT,  he  hath  on  sereral  occaa«oos  used  his 
utriKKkt  ^orU»  to  weaken  or  de§tfx>jr  the  proofe  of  its  diTine  original, 
to  uiii^represerit  and  exix»e  its  doctrines  and  laws,  those  doctrines 
which  he  hirniielf  declares  to  have  been  original  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  How  far  such  a  conduct  is  con^stent  with 
fjjat  trutli  and  candour,  that  honesty  and  simplicity  of  heart,  which 
become  a  sincere  inquirer,  and  who  declareth,  that  he  hath  nothing 
but  truth  in  view,  may  be  left  to  any  fair  and  impartial  person  to 
dtfrtennine* 

In  rny  reflections  on  this  part  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works, 
the  metnoil  I  shall  observe  is  tnis  :  I  shall  first  consider  those  pas- 
sages that  seem  designed  to  strike  at  the  authority  of  Christianity 
in  ^^eneral ;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  he 
hath  urged  against  some  particular  laws  and  doctrines  of  our  holy 
reli^rion. 

With  re^rd  to  Christianity  in  general,  he  runs  a  parallel,  in  the 
seventh  ana  eighth  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays,  between  the  law 
of  nature  and  Christianity.  He  compares  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  the  former  with  that  of  the  latter.  He  compares,  also,  their 
sanctions,  and  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  law  of  nature  rests  on 
fuller  proofs  than  any  that  have  been  found  or  can  be  given,  of  the 
divine  institution  of  Christianity.*  In  all  that  he  offers  on  this 
head,  he  goes  upon  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  clearness  and 
certainty  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  whole  human  race ;  and  what 
he  has  urged  to  this  purpose  has  been  considered  in  my  ninth  let- 
ter. But  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  the  whole  parallel  he  there 
draws  l)etween  the  law  oi  nature  and  Christianity,  and  between  the 

firoofs  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter,  is  entirely  impertinent.  He 
linmelf  there  declares,  that  *'  every  friend  to  Christianity  admits, 
that  the  Christian  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  law  of  nature  con- 
firmed by  u  new  revelation,  and  that  this  is  what  the  worst  of  its 
enemies  does  not  deny,  though  he  denies  the  reality  of  the  revela- 
tion.''f  It  is  not  true  that  the  Christian  law  is  nothmg  else  than  the 
law  of  nature ;  but  that  it  comprehends  it,  that  it  clears  and  enforces 
it,  is  very  true.  It  does  not  take  off  from  any  rational  argument  or 
ovidonco  brought  in  fiivour  of  that  law,  and  besides  confirmeth  it  by 
nn  express  divine  testimony.  And  must  not  common  sense  lead 
every  man  to  acknowledge,  that  it  must  be  a  mighty  advantage 
to  have  the  law  of  nature  thus  farther  cleared  and  contirmed  ? 
The  proofs  therefore  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  are 
not  to  be  opposed  to  one  another.  Both  have  a  friendly  harmony ; 
and  Christians  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  both  these 
proofs  in  conjunction.  Christianity  supposeth  the  law  of  nature, 
cloarotli  it  where  it  was  obscured,  enforceth  it  by  the  strongest  sane- 
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lions,  and  addeth  things  which  could  not  be  known  merely  by  that 
law,  and  which  yet  it  was  of  importance  to  mankind  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  So  that  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  and 
republishes  the  law  of  nature,  has  all  the  advantages  which  this 
writer  ascribes  to  that  law,  because  it  is  that  very  law  more  clearly 
published,  and  strongly  confirmed ;  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
competition  between  them.  And  with  respect  to  those  things  in 
Chnstianity  which  are  not  clearly  comprehended  in  that  law,  and 
which  we  could  not  have  discovered  merely  by  own  unassisted  rea- 
son, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  are  not  so  obvious  to  our  under- 
standings ;  but  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  be  known  by  us,  they 
are  revealed  in  the  gospel ;  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  them 
farther  than  they  are  there  revealed.  Nor  shall  those  be  condemned 
for  not  believing  them,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted  with  that  revelation.  Though  our  author,  m  order  to 
cast  an  odium  on  Christianity,  after  having  observed,  that  **  the 
law  of  nature  is  universally  given  to  all  mankind,'*  adds,  that 
"  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity,  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  and 
without  faith  in  which,  they  are  all  condemned  to  eternal  punish- 
ment/'* 

We  have  seen  that  our  author  declareth  Christianity  to  be  the  law 
of  nature  enforced  by  a  new  revelation ;  so  that  according  to  this 
representation,  it  is  a  divine  republication  of  the  law  of  nature.  Yet 
he  elsewhere  thinks  proper  to  represent  it  as  onlv  a  republication  of 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  ;  and  any  one  that  considers  the  representa- 
tion he  hath  frequently  made  of  that  philosopher  and  his  aoctrines, 
must  be  sensible  that  this  is  far  from  oeing  designed  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Christian  revelation.  Some  account  of  his  invectives 
against  him  was  given  in  the  fifth  Letter.  He  calls  him  a  mad 
theologist :  and  tells  us,  that  no  man  ever  dreamed  so  wildly  as  Plato 
wrote :  and  that  he  introduced  a  false  light  into  philosophy,  and 
oftener  led  men  out  of  the  way  of  truth  than  into  it.  Yet  he  says,  it 
is  strange  to  observe  **  the  strange  conformity  there  is  between 
Platonism  and  genuine  Christianity  itself,  such  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
original  gospel.     We  need  not  stand  to  compare  them  nere.     In 

general,  Uie  Platonic  and  Christian  systems  have  a  very  near  resem- 
lance,  qualis  decet  esse  sororum,  and  several  of  the  ancient  fathers 
and  moaem  divines  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  still  greater. 
That  this  may  give  unbelievers  occasion  to  say  that  if  the  doctrines 
are  the  same,  they  must  have  been  deduced  from  the  same  principle; 
and  to  ask  what  that  principle  was,  whether  reason  or  revelation  ? 
If  the  latter,  Plato  must  have  been  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  must  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  more  impor- 
tance than  St  John.  He  anticipated  the  gospel  on  so  many  princi- 
pal articles  of  belief  and  practice,  that  unbelievers  will  say,  it  was  a 
republication  of  the  theology  of  Plato ;  and  that  as  the  republica- 
tion was  by  divine  revelation,  the  publication  must  have  (>een  so 
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too  ;  and  they  will  ask  with  a  sneer,  whether  a  man,  uhose  passion 
for  courtezans  and  handsome  boys  inspired  him  to  write  so  many 
lewd  verses,  was  hkely  to  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?***  This  is 
mean  banter,  taking  advantage  of  the  too  great  admiration  some 
particular  persons  have  expressed  for  Plato.  But  he  has  not  traced 
the  conformity  between  Platonism  and  genuine  original  Christianity, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  needless.  He  owns,  that  Plato  blun- 
dered on  some  divine  truths  :+  That  on  some  occasions  he  wrote 
like  a  very  pious  and  rational  theist  and  moralist ;  and  that  very  ele- 
vated sentiments  may  be  collected  from  his  writings :  That  there  is  in 
them  a  mixture  of  the  brightest  truths,  and  thejoulest  errors.X  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  that  there  was  in  several  instances, 
a  conformity  between  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  that  of  the  gospel. 
But  he  himself  acknowledges,  that  there  were  many  things  in  his 
scheme  contrary  to  that  of  Christianity.  He  says,  that  **some  of 
Plato's  writings  abound  in  notions  that  are  agreeable  to  the  '*  Chris- 
tian system,  and  in  others  that  are  repugnant  to  it."§  That  **  far 
from  going  about  to  destroy  the  pagan  superstition,  he  refined  it, 
and  made  it  more  plausible,  and  more  secure  from  the  attacks  to 
which  it  was  exposed  before."  ||  And  that,  accordingly,  '*  Platonism 
answered  the  purposes  of  those  who  opposed  Christianity. "IT  I 
would  only  farther  observe,  that  there  is  no  writer  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  so  unintelligible  as  Plato ;  and  yet  he  intimates,  that  if  he 
had  known  and  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  '^  he, 
who  is  so  often  unintelligible  now  would  hare  been  vastly  more  so, 
and  less  fitted  for  the  great  work  of  reforming  mankind."**  This 
is  a  very  odd  insinuation  from  one  who  has  acknowledged,  that  true 
original  Christianity  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  system  of  belief  and 
practice :  and  that  its  simplicity  and  plainness  shewed,  that  it  was 
designed  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind,  and  manifested  likewise  the 
divinity  of  its  original. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  represents  it  as  an  inconsistent  scheme.  He  pre- 
tends, that  the  New  Testament  consisteth  of  two  gospels,  the  one 
published  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
and  the  other  by  St.  Paul. 

He  observes,  that  *'  Christ  was  to  outward  appearance  a  Jew, 
and  ordered  his  disciples  to  do  what  the  scribes  and  pharisees  who 
sat  in  Moseses  chair  taught :  and  that  when  he  commissioned  his 
apostles  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations,  he  only  meant  it  of  the 
Jews  dispersed  into  all  nations."  He  asserts,  that,  *'  the  mystery 
of  God's  taking  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  without  subjecting 
them  to  circumcision,  or  the  law  of  Moses,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  declarations  and  practice  of  Jesus.*' '^t  He  asks  therefore,  **  if 
this  was  the  purpose  of  God,  to  take  the  Gentiles  to  be  his  pec^le 
under  the  Messiah,  how  came  it  that  the  Messiah  himself  gave  no 
instructions  about  it  to  his  apostles,  when  he  sent  them  to  preach 
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his  gospel  to  all  nations?  Why  was  the  revelation  of  this  important 
mystery,  so  necessary  at  the  first  publication  of  the  gospel,  reserved 
for  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  a  persecutor?  Shall  we  say,  that  this 
eternal  purpose  of  the  Father  was  unknown  to  the  Son  f  Or,  that 
if  it  was  known  to  him,  he  neglected  to  communicate  it  to  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  ?"  He  seems  to  think  these  questions  un- 
answerable, and  that  ''  the  perlness  and  impudence  of  the  men  that 
pretend  to  account  for  these  things  deserve  no  regard"*  And  yet 
it  is  no  hard  matter  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  was  originally  included  in  our  Saviour's  scheme.  It  was  a 
remarkable  part  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  prophetical  writings,  by  many  express  predictions.  Our 
Lord  himself,  during  his  own  personal  ministry,  gave  plain  intima- 
tions of  his  design  that  waVf  and  after  his  ascension  into  heaven  in- 
structed his  apostles  in  it  oy  his  Spirit,  whom  he  sent  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  And  the  gradual  aiscovery  of  this,  in  a  way  fitted  to 
remove  their  prejudices,  was  conducted  with  admirable  wisdom  as 
well  as  condescension. 

Mr.  Chubb  had  insisted  on  this  objection  at  great  length ;  and  I 
shall  therefore  refer  to  the  remarks  made  upon  that  wnter  in  the 
fourteenth  Letter :  yet,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  this,  his 
Lordship  hath  taken  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  ''  gospel  St.  Paul 
preached  was  contradictory  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  that  *'  he 
taught  several  doctrines,  which  were  directly  repugnant  to  the  word 
and  example  of  the  Messiah."  f  And  indeed  our  author  hath  on 
many  occasions  discovered  a  particular  prejudice  against  that  great 
apostle.  He  calls  him  a  true  cabbalistical  architect ^X  &  loose  para- 
phraser  and  cabbalistical  commentator,  as  much  at  least  as  any  aU' 
cient  or  modern  rabbi:  and  that  the  different  manner  of  his  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  that  of  the  other  apostles,  "  marks  strongly  the 
different  schools  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  the  school  of  Gamaliel. "§  But  nothing  is  more  evident 
to  every  one  that  reads  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  than  that 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles : 
and  that  the  scheme  of  religion  taught  in  the  gospels  and  in  the 
epistles  is  every-where  the  same.  Such  a  harmony  there  is,  as  shows 
they  were  all  directed  by  the  same  spirit  The  gospel  which  St. 
Paul  preached  was  what  ne  received  by  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ, 
as  he  himself  declares,  Gal.  i.  12.  He  had  not  learned  it  in  the 
school  of  Gamaliel.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  school  he  had  im- 
bibed the  strongest  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
which  nothing  less  than  a  power  of  evidence,  which  he  was  not  able 
to  resist,  could  overcome.  He  was  very  well  versed  in  the  Jewish 
learning ;  yet  none  of  the  apostles  so  frequently  warned  the  Chris- 
tian converts  against  the  Jewish  fables,  or  speaks  with  such  con- 
tempt of  their  vain  traditions,  their  endless  genealogies,  their  strifes 
and  questions  about  words,  as  he  has  done. 

There  are  several  invidious  charges  brought  by  our  author  against 
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this  exceUent  person.  He  is  pleased  to  represent  him  as  a  loose  de- 
chumer,  as  a  vain-glorious  boaster y  as  haring  been  guilty  of  great 
hifpocrisy  and  dissimulation  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Jeirish  Chris- 
tians, as  writing  obscurelif  and  uninielligiblify  and  that  where  he  is 
intelligible^  he  is  absurd,  profane^  and  trifling.  *  He  particular! j 
instances  in  his  doctrine  concerning  'predestination  ;t  thoagh  he 
owns,  that  ^  this  doctrine  is  tery  mucn  softened,  and  the  assumed 

Eroceedings  of  God  towards  men  are  brought  almost  within  the 
ounds  ofcredibiUty,  bv  Mr.  Locke's  exposition  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  tlomans,"  which  he  calls  a  forced  one,  but 
offers  nothing  to  prore  it  so;  and  acknowledges,  that  this  sense 
might  be  admitted.  I  He  also  charges  him  with  teaching  passive 
obedience,  and  as  employing  religion  to  support  good  aiul  bad  govern- 
ments  alike:  §  though  any  one  that  impartially  considers  the 
apostle's  doctrine  in  the  passage  he  refers  to,  n':.  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  will  find  it  wise  and  excel- 
lent :  Mr.  Chubb  had  advanced  the  same  charge,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  others  that  are  produced  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  against  that  emi- 
nent apostle  :  and  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  needless  repetitions, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  that  writer  in  the  fourteenth 
Letter. 

His  Lordship  mentions  that  passage,  1  Cor.  xi.  5.  14.  about 
women's  prophesying  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  that  it  is  a 
shameful  thing  for  men  to  wear  long  hair,  which  he  says^  is  the 
most  intelligible  trifling  that  weflnd  in  the  gospel.  This  is  very  im- 
properly brou^^ht  in  by  the  author  here,  where  he  proposes  to  show 
that  where  St  Paul  is  not  obscure  he  is  profane  and  trifling ;  for 
this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  obscurest  passages  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  But  this  is  no  real  objection  against  their  au- 
thority. Some  obscure  and  difficult  passages  must  be  expected  in 
the  most  excellent  of  ancient  writings,  especially  in  things  that  have 
a  special  reference  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  those  times.  He 
is  pleased  to  say,  that  the  argument  may  not  appear  very  conclusive, 
nor  indeed  very  intelligible  to  us :  and  if  so,  he  has  done  wrong  to 
produce  it  as  an  instance  of  intelligible  trifling:  but  he  sneeringlv 
adds,  that  it  was  both,  he  doubts  not,  to  the  Corinthians,  And  1 
doubt  not  they  understood  it  better  than  we  at  this  distance  can 
pretend  to.  He  then  mentions  the  apostle's  directions  to  the 
Corinthians  with  regard  to  the  prudent  and  orderly  exercise  of  those 
spiritual  gifts :  and  these  directions  cannot  reasonably  be  turned  to 
tne  disadvantage  of  the  apostle,  since  they  are  undeniably  wise  and 
excellent. 

Among  other  charges  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  bringeth  against 
St.  Paul,  one  is  that  of  madness.  He  asks,  "  Can  he  he  less  than 
mad,  who  boast  a  revelation  superadded  to  reason  to  supply  the 
defects  of  it,  and  who  superadds  reason  to  revelation  to  supply  the 
defects  of  this  too  at  the  same  time  ?  This  is  madness,  or  there  is 
no  such  thing  incident  to  our  nature."     And  he  mentions  several 
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persons  of  great  name  as  having  been  guilty  of  this  madness,  and 
particularly  St.  Paul.*  That  reason  and  revelation  are  in  their 
several  ways  necessary,  and  assistant  to  each  other,  is  easily  con- 
ceivable»  and  so  far  from  being  an  absurdity,  that  it  is  a  certain 
truth.  But  the  stress  of  his  Lordship's  observation  lies  wholly  in 
the  turn  of  the  expression,  and  in  the  improper  way  of  putting  the 
case.  The  revelation  may  be  of  signal  use  to  assist  and  enlighten 
our  reason  in  the  knowledge  of  things  which  we  could  not  have 
known  at  all^  or  not  so  certainly,  by  our  own  unassisted  reason 
without  it,  is  plainly  signified  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  what  the  whole 
Gospel  supposes.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  manifest,  that  reason 
is  necessary  to  our  understanding  revelation,  and  making  a  proper 
use  of  it;  and  that  in  judging  of  that  revelation,  and  of  its  meaning 
and  evidences,  we  must  exercise  our  reasoning  faculties  and  powers: 
t.  e.  revelation  supposeth  us  to  be  reasonable  creatures,  and  to  have 
the  use  of  our  reason,  and  addresseth  us  as  such.  But  this  doth 
not  imply  that  revelation  is  defective,  or  that  reason  is  superadded 
to  supply  the  defects  of  it.  For  let  revelation  be  ever  so  sufficient 
and  perfect  in  its  kind,  or  well  fitted  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it 
is  given,  yet  still  reason  is  necessary  to  understand  and  apply  it. 
This  is  St  Paul's  scheme,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
perfectly  consistent.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings,  that  he  sup- 
poseth the  revelation  which  hath  been  given  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  to  instruct  us  in  things  of  great  importance,  which 
reason,  if  left  merely  to  itself,  could  not  have  discovered.  And  at 
the  same  time  he  supposeth  those  to  whom  the  revelation  is  pub- 
lished to  be  capable  of  exercising  their  reasoning  faculties,  for  ex- 
amining and  judging  of  that  revelation,  and  exhorteth  them  to  do 
so.  And  though  he  frequently  asserteth  his  own  apostolical  au- 
thority, and  the  revelation  he  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he 
useth  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  in  all  his  Epistles.  Thus  are  reason 
and  revelation  to  be  joined  together,  and  are  mutually  helpful  to 
one  another.  And  in  this  view  there  is  a  real  harmony  between 
them.  And  what  there  is  in  this  scheme  that  looks  like  madness, 
it  is  hard  to  see. 

His  Lordship,  in  his  prejudice  against  St.  Paul,  carrieth  it  so  far 
as  to  pronounce,  that  **  St.  Paul  received  nothing  immediately  from 
Christ :"  though  this  apostle  himself,  in  the  passage  before  referred 
to,  affirms,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  he  pi*eached,  not  of  Tmniy 
neither  was  he  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jems  Christ,  He 
adds,  that  ^'  St.  Paul  had  no  apostolical  commission,  except  that 
which  he  assumes  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  by  St  Luke, 
and  dictated  probably  by  himself."+  And  again,  that  **  he  entered 
a  volunteer  into  the  apostleship ;  at  least  his  extraordinary  vocation 
was  known  to  none  but  himself."  And  if  St.  Paul  dictated  that 
account  to  St.  Luke,  it  deserves  the  greatest  credit,  since  he  was 
the  properest  person  in  the  world  to  give  an  account  of  it.     But  the 
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truth  of  his  apostolical  commission  did  not  depend  merely  upon  his 
own  word.  It  was  made  manifest  by  the  most  illustrious  proofs  and 
credentials,  to  which  he  could  with  confidence  appeal,*  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  other  apostles^  though  this  writer  is  pleased  to 
insinuate  the  contrai-y.f  Indeed  the  plain  meaning  of  his  whole 
charge  here  is,  that  St.  Paul  was  an  impostor^  and  that  his  call  to 
the  apostolical  office  was  entirely  his  own  fiction.  But  the  great 
absurdity  of  this  pretence  has  been  so  fully  exposed  in  Sir  George 
Lyttleton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleskip  of  St. 
Paul,  that  it  is  perfectly  needless  to  add  any  thing  farther  on  that 
head.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  whosoever  with  a  candid  and  un- 
prejudiced mind  considers  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  that 
great  apostle,  as  represented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
temper  and  spirit  wnich  breathes  in  his  admirable  Epistles,  will  be 
apt  to  think  that  never  was  there  among  mere  men  a  more  perfect 
character  than  that  of  St.  Paul.  In  him  we  may  behold  a  shining 
example  of  the  most  exalted  and  unaffected  piety  towards  God,  the 
most  fervent  and  active  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  yet  not  a  blind 
enthusiastic  heat,  but  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  and  conducted 
with  great  prudence  :  the  most  extensive  and  dismterested  charity 
and  benevolence  towards  mankind,  and  the  most  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate concern  for  their  salvation  and  happiness ;  the  most  steady 
fortitude  and  constancy  under  the  severest  trials  and  sufferings, 
which  he  endured  with  patience,  and  even  with  joy,  supported  and 
animated  by  the  earnest  desire  he  had  to  serve  the  glorious  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  by  the  sublime  hopes  of  an  everlasting 
reward  in  a  better  world  for  his  faithful  services  in  this.  Never  was 
there  a  truer  greatness  of  mind  than  that  which  he  manifested.  And 
all  this  accompanied  with  a  most  amiable  humility,  and  a  great 
tenderness  of  spirit  in  bearing  with  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of 
others.  He  was  a  most  glorious  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence for  promoting  the  sacred  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion in  the  world.  Our  author  says,  that  Socrates  was  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  in  natural  relis^ion,  as  St.  Paul  was  in  revealed*  But 
no  instance  can  be  brought  oi  any  one  person  whom  the  former  con- 
verted from  the  prevailing  polytheism  and  idolatry.  And  how 
should  this  be  expected,  when  he  himself,  as  his  Lordship  owns» 
countenanced  it  by  his  own  practice,  and  was ybr  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  the  laws.'X  But  the  latter  turned  thousands  in  many  dif- 
ferent nations  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  serving  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  from  the  most  abandoned  vice 
and  dissoluteness  of  manners  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness ;  which  he  performed  in  opposition  to  the  seemingly  most  in- 
superable difficulties,  and  through  a  succession  of  the  greatest 
labours  and  sufferings  that  any  one  man  ever  endured.  This  has 
always  highly  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
those  who  have  a  zeal  for  true  original  Christianity.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  have  always  discovered 
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a  peculiar  aversion  to  this  excellent  person,  who  was  so  successful 
an  instrument  in  propagating  it.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  true 
reason  of  that  obloquy  and  reproach  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  has 
been  so  industrious  to  fix  on  so  admirable  a  character. 

His  real  intentions  towards  Christianity  will  farther  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  attempts  he  hath  made  to  invalidate  the  proofs  and 
evidences  of  it. 

He  frequently  speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  those  that 
insist  upon  the  mtemal  characters  of  a  divine  original,  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  revelation  delivered  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  By 
rejecting  the  internal  chai-acters,  he  pretends  to  assert  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  very  gravely  advises  the  divines  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  external  pixiofs,  and  to  dwell  very  little  on  the  internal 
characters ;  and  represents  them  as  talking  a  great  deal  of  blasphemy 
on  this  head.^*  And  yet  he  himself,  as  appears  from  some  of  the 
passages  that  have  been  above  cited,  has  acknowledged  several 
things  with  regard  to  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  gospels,  which 
have  been  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  internal  charactera,  which 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  it  came  from  God :  such  as,  the  excel- 
lent tendency  of  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  sacraments ;  its  being 
one  continued  lesson  of  the  strictest  morality  ^  of  justice,  of  charity  y  and 
universal  benevolence ;  its  bein^  a  complete  system,  to  all  the  purposes 
of  religion  natural  and  revealed:  its  plainness  and  sitnplicityy  which^ 
he  says,  shewed  that  it  was  designed  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind, 
and  manifested  likewise  the  divinity  of  its  original.  It  is  true  that 
he  charges  those  with  madness,  and  something  worse  than  madness, 
who,  in  arguing  concerning  the  internal  character,  *'  pretend  to 
comprehend  the  whole  economy  of  the  divine  wisdom  from  Adaui 
down  to  Christ,  and  even  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  and  to 
connect  all  the  dispensations/*  And  this  is  one  part  of  his  quarrel 
with  St.  Paul,  whom,  as  well  as  the  divines,  he  very  unfairly  repre- 
sents as  undertaking  to  show  the  sufficient  reason  of  Providence  in 
every  particular  instance  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end 
of  it.+  But  however  he  is  pleased  to  represent  it,  it  is  a  noble  con- 
templation, and  highly  for  the  honour  of  the  sacred  writings,  that 
there  we  may  observe  one  and  the  same  glorious  plan  carried  on  by 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  from  the  beginning,  for  the  recovery 
and  salvation  of  lapsed  man:  successive  revelations  communicated 
at  different  times  and  in  divers  manners,  and  at  the  distance  of 
several  ages  from  one  another,  yet  all  subservient  to  the  same  glori- 
ous purposes,  and  mutually  confirming  and  illustrating  each  other: 
the  law  and  the  prophets  in  their  several  ways  conspiring  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  furnish  divine 
attestations  to  it.  The  religion  carried  on  under  the  several  dispen- 
sations, still  for  substance  the  same ;  and  whatever  seeming  variety 
there  may  be  in  the  parts,  an  admirable  harmony  in  the  whole. 

His  Lordship,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  internal  proofs  of 
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the  Christian  revelation,  observes,  in  a  sneering  way,  that  **  the 
contents  of  the  whole  Christian  system  laid  down  in  our  scriptures 
are  objects  of  such  a  probabihty,  as  may  force  assent  very  reasonably 
in  such  a  case,  without  doubt;  althoug^h  a  concurrence  of  various 
circumstances,  improved  by  the  credulity  of  some  men,  and  the 
artifice  of  others,  forced  this  assent  in  cases  not  very  dissimilar."* 
He  has  not  thought  fit  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  false  revelation, 
whose  evidence  can  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  Christianity.  And 
as  to  his  expression  of  forcing  assent  by  a  probability,  it  is,  like 
many  othei*s  of  his,  very  improper.  No  Christian  talks  of  forcing 
assent,  nor  would  a  forced  belief  have  any  great  merit  in  it.  But 
that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  make  it  reasonable  to  assent  to 
it,  is  very  true.  And  this  is  what  his  Lordship  ought  to  have  ac- 
knowledged, if,  as  he  himself  confesses,  '*  it  has  all  the  proofs 
which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it, 
allowed  it  to  have."+  This  is  in  effect  to  own,  that  the  proofs  of 
Christianity  are  sufficient  in  their  kind.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
is,  according  to  the  rule  he  himself  has  laid  down,  unreasonable  to 
demand  more.  For  he  observes,  that  "  common  sense  requires  that 
every  thing  proposed  to  the  understanding,  should  be  accompanied 
with  such  proofs  as  the  nature  of  it  can  furnish.  He  who  requires 
more,  is  guilty  of  absurdity :  he  who  requires  less,  of  rashness- "^^ 

With  regaitl  to  the  external  proofs  of  Christianity,  his  Lordship 
does  not,  as  several  of  the  deistical  writers  have  done,  deny  miracles 
to  be  proper  or  sufficient  proofs.  On  the  contrary,  he  sometimes 
affects  to  cry  up  the  mighty  efficacy  of  miracles  as  alone  sufficient, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  wrought,  or  examination  of  tne  doctrines  they  attest : 
and  finds  fault  with  "  that  maxim  as  contrary  to  common  sense, 
that  is  not  for  admitting  miracles  as  proofs  of  a  divine  original, 
without  consideration  of  the  cause  or  doctrines :  since  real  miracles 
can  be  operated  by  no  power  but  that  of  God,  nor  for  any  purpose, 
by  consequence,  but  such  as  infinite  wisdom  and  truth  direct  and 
8anctify.*'§  Accordingly  he  declares,  speaking  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  "  considering  the  glorious  person  by  whom  it  was 
brought,  and  the  stupendous  miracles  that  were  wrought  to  confirm 
it,  we  might  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have  forced  con- 
viction, and  have  taken  away  even  a  possibility  of  doubt."  ||  And 
he  repeats  it  again,  that  "  Christianity  was  confirmed  by  miracles, 
and  the  proof  was  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  all  those 
who  heard  the  publication  of  this  doctrine,  and  saw  the  confirma- 
tion of  it.  One  can  only  wonder  that  any  such  remained  uncon- 
vinced." %  His  design  was  undoubtedly  to  insinuate,  that  the 
miracles  were  not  really  wrought;  because,  if  they  had  been 
wrought,  they  must  have  convinced  all  those  that  saw  them.  To 
talk  of  miracles  as  forcing  conviction  is  to  carry  it  to  an  unreason- 
able extreme,  as  any  man  must  be  sensible,  that  considers  human 
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nature,  and  the  nughty  influence  of  prejudices,  passions,  and 
worldly  interests.  We  nave  however  his  concession,  that  miracles 
are  sufficient  for  convincing^  those  who  saw  them  :  and  if  so,  they 
must  be  proportionably  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  those  who 
have  a  reasonable  ground  of  assurance,  that  these  miracles  were 
really  wrought,  though  they  were  not  themselves  eye-witnesses  of 
them.  The  original  proof  of  Christianity  therefore  was  by  his  own 
account  every-way  sufficient.  The  only  question  that  remains  is, 
whether  we  have  proper  evidence  to  convince  us  that  these  miracles 
were  actually  performed.  And  of  this  we  have  evidence  sufficient 
to  satisfy  every  candid  and  impartial  enquirer,  and  all  that  could 
be  reasonably  msisted  upon  in  such  a  case.  For  the  proof  of  this  I 
shall  refer  to  what  has  been  already  obseiTed  in  my  fourth  Letter, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  miracles  by  which  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Christian  religion  is  confirmed,  is  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  to  this,  his  Lordship  observes,  that 
"  Christ  scarce  showed  himself  to  the  few  who  were  said  to  have 
seen  him  after  his  resurrection  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  could 
know  by  it  certainly  that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  seen.  I  say  the 
few,  because  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  probably  ever  seen  Jesus,  de- 
serves no  credit  when  he  affirms  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
gospels,  that  he  and  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  had  seen 
im  after  his  resurrection."  He  has  here  plainly  let  us  know,  that 
after  all  his  professed  regard  to  Christianity,  he  is  very  willing  to 
deny  that  which  is  the  principal  proof  of  our  Saviour's  divine.mission, 
and  to  which  he  himself  ultimately  appealed  as  such.  But  we  have 
nothing  but  confident  asseiiions,  after  his  Lordship's  manner,  and 
a  bold  charging  St.  Paul  with  a  falsehood,  without  the  least  proof: 
for  as  to  his  pretence,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 

fospels,  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  The  more  to  expose  St.  Paul, 
e  represents  it  as  if  he  had  affirmed,  that  he  himself  was  present, 
and  saw  Jesus  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  seen  of  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once.  Whereas  he  saith  no  such  thing,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  8.  But  as  to  Christ's  being  seen  by  so  many 
persons,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  certainly  known,  and  that 
the  greater  part  or  them  were  then  alive  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians.  And  the  question  is,  whether  St.  Paul  is  to  be  be- 
lieved in  a  fact  which  he  publicly  affirmed  in  that  very  age,  and  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  to  great  numbers  of  persons  then 
living,  or  this  writer,  who,  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  gives  us  his  own  word  for  it  that  there  was  no  such  thing? 
But  I  shall  not  need  to  add  any  thing  farther  on  this  subject 
here,  having  considered  it  so  fully  in  the  twelfth  Letter  of  this 
volume,  which  contains  remarks  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  con- 
sidered. 

The  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  facts  whereby  Christianity  was 
attested,  as  well  as  of  its  original  doctrines,  are  transmitted  to  us 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  those 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     And  it  has 
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been  often  shown,  that  never  were  there  any  writings  which  carry 
greater  marks  of  purity,  simplicity,  and  uncorrupted  integrity,  and 
of  an  impartial  regard  to  truth,  or  which  have  been  transmitted  with 
a  clearer  and  a  more  continued  evidence.  With  regard  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Evangelists,  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  himself  acknow- 
ledged, that,  "  it  is  out  of  dispute,  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  eye 
and  ear-witnesses  of  all  that  Christ  did  and  taught.  That  two 
channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to  convey  those  doctrines  to  the 
world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their  original  purity.  The  manner 
too  in  which  these  Evangelists  recorded  them,  was  much  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  that  of  Plato,  or  even  of  Xenophon, 
to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  Evangelists  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in  feigned  dialogues  to 
make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name.  They  recorded 
his  doctrines  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they 
were  careful  to  mention  the  several  occasions,  on  which  he  delivered 
them  to  his  disciples  or  others.  If  therefore  Plato  and  Xenophon 
tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught,  the 
two  Evangelists  seem  to  tell  us  with  much  more  what  the  Saviour 
taught  and  commanded  them  to  teach.^'*  He  finds  fault  indeed 
with  Erasmus  for  making  Christ  to  say  to  his  disciples,  in  his  pai^a- 
phrase  on  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  that  "  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  not  only  recal  to  their  minds  all  he  had  taught  them,  but 
suggest  likewise  unto  them  whatever  it  might  be  necessary  for  them 
to  know."  And  he  adds,  that  "  cavillers  will  say  that  these  words 
were  added  by  Erasmus  to  the  text  for  reasons  very  obvious,  and 
are  not  contained  in  the  text.'*  But  there  is  certainly  very  little 
ground  for  such  a  cavil,  since  it  appears  from  the  sacred  text  itself, 
Uiat  our  Saviour  did  both  promise  to  send  his  Spirit  to  bring  all 
things  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  he  had  said  unto  them,  and 
also  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  instruct  them  in  things  in 
which  he  himself  had  not  fully  instructed  them  during  his  personal 
ministry,  because  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear  them.  John  xiv. 
26.  xvi.  12,  13,  14.  And  whereas  he  urgeth,  that  "  if  we  do  not 
acknowledge  the  system  of  belief  and  practice  which  Jesus  left 
behind  him  to  be  complete  and  perfect,  we  must  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  absurdity,  and  to  little  less  than  blasphemy ;  and  that  it 
must  be  otherwise  said,  that  he  executed  his  commission  imper- 
fectly." t  It  will  appear,  if  the  matter  be  rightly  considered,  that 
it  was  no  way  dishonourable  to  our  Saviour,  ttiat  there  were  several 
things  more  explicitly  revealed  to  the  apostles  afterwards,  than  was 
done  during  his  personal  ministry.  Some  things  were  not  proper 
to  be  openly  and  distinctly  published  till  after  Cnrist's  resurrection: 
nor  were  his  disciples  fully  prepared  for  receiving  them  before  that 
time.  He  himself  told  them  before  his  passion,  that  there  wei-e 
fiome  things  they  did  not  know  then,  but  should  know  afterwaids. 

•  Works  vol.  iv.  p.  390.  f  Ibid.  p.  315,  316. 
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And  the  revelation  published  by  his  apostles^  according  to  his  com- 
mission, and  under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit^  and  by  power  derived 
from  him,  was  as  truly  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  St.  Paul 
calls  it,  as  that  which  he  delivered  himself  in  the  days  of  his  personal 
ministry ;  nor  did  it  really  difler  from  it  in  any  article,  but  more 
fully  explained  severed  thmgs,  than  was  seasonable,  or  could  be 
conveniently  done,  before.  So  that  Christ  was  faithful  to  the  com- 
mission he  had  received,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  admi 
rable  wisdom,  and  condescending  goodness. 

Notwithstanding  the  fair  acknowledgment  Lord  BoUngbroke  had 
made  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  which  are  now  in  our  hands, 
he  hath  thrown  out  several  hints  which  are  plainly  designed  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  them.  Thus  he  talks  of  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent Gospels  which  were  composed  in  the  first  ages,  he  thinks^ 
no  less  than  forty — and  asks,  "  If  the  gospels  received  into  the  canon 
are  favourable  to  the  orthodox  belief,  bow  do  we  know  that  the 
other  gospels  were  exactly  conformable  to  these?"  He  talks,  as 
Mr.  Hobbes  had  done  before  him,  as  if  **  the  authenticity  of  the 
four  Gospels  depended  on  the  council  of  Laodicea>  which  admitted 
four,  and  rejected  the  rest ;"  and  adds,  "  that  every  church  judged 
of  the  inspiration  of  authors,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books  ; 
and  those  books  were  canonized,  in  which  every  particular  church 
found  the  greatest  conformity  with  their  own  sentiments."*  But 
this  is  very  unfairly  represented.  There  is  nothing  capable  of  a 
clearer  proof,  than  that  there  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  churches 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  receiv- 
ing the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles ;  and  that  the  spurious  gospels  he  speaks  of  were  never  gene- 
rally received  in  the  Christian  church  as  of  divine  authority  :  and 
that  the  primitive  Christians  were  very  careful  and  scrupulous  not 
to  receive  any  books  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  those  of  whose  au- 
thority they  had  suflicient  proofs.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd, 
and  more  contrary  to  plain  undeniable  fact,  than  to  pretend  that  the 
sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  looked  upon  as  au- 
thentic and  divine  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  not 
held  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  They  were  not  first 
made  so  by  that  council,  which  only  declared  what  had  been  long 
before  received  as  of  divine  authonty  in  the  Christian  church,  i 
need  not  say  any  more  upon  this  subject  in  this  place,  but  shall 
refer  to  the  fourth  Letter  of  this  volume,  which  contains  some 
account  of  Toland's  Amyntor,  and  the  answers  that  were  made  to 
it.  To  which  may  be  added,  what  1  have  offered  in  the  Rejiections 
on  Lord  BoUngbroke* s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  original  sacred  records  of  the 
Christian  religion,  his  Lordship  hath  further  observed,  that  "ia 
t>ther  historians,  if  the  passages  which  we  deem  genuine  should  be 
spurious,  if  others  should  be  corrupted  or  interpolated,  and  if  the. 
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autliors  should  have  purjwsely  or  through  deception  disguised  the 
truth,  or  advanced  untruth,  no  great  hurt  could  be  done  ;*'  but  that 
**  in  the  Scripture,  besides  all  the  other  circumstances  necessary  to 
constitute  historical  probability,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  tenor  of 
facts  and  doctrines  be  true  ;  the  least  error  is  of  consequence."  He 
produces  two  instances  to  prove  it,  neither  of  which  relate  to  any 
Scripture  expressions  at  all. — And  then  he  adds,  that  "when we 
meet  with  any  record  cited  in  history,  we  accept  the  historical  proof, 
and  content  ourselves  with  it,  of  how  many  copies  soever  it  be  the 
copy.  But  this  proof  would  not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  as  Mr. 
Loclce  observes,  nor  any  thing  less  than  an  attested  copy  of  the 
record."  And  he  thinks,  that  "  if  such  a  precaution  be  necessary  in 
matters  of  private  property,  much  more  is  it  necessaiv  that  we  re- 
ceive nothing  for  the  word  of  God,  that  is  not  sufficiently  attested  to 
be  so."  He  takes  notice  of  what  the  reverend  Dr.  Conybeare,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  has  said  in  answer  to  this ;  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  a  respect  which  is  extremely  just,  but  which,  consider- 
ing his  usual  manner  of  treating  the  Christian  divines,  could  scarce 
have  been  expected  from  him,  towards  one  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  defending  the  Christian  cause.  The  answer  of  Dr. 
Conybeare  which  he  refers  to  is  this :  **  That  the  ground  of  this 
proceeding  in  civil  causes  seems  to  be,  that  the  original  re- 
cord, or  an  attested  copy,  is  capable  of  being  produced ;  and 
that  therefore  to  offer  any  distant  proof  nnght  look  as  if  some 
art  were  intended  to  corrupt  matters,  and  disguise  the  truth. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  possible  to  produce  the 
originals  or  attested  copies  of  the  Scriptures."  This  appearetb 
to  me  to  be  a  good  observation.  But  his  Lordship  is  not  satisfied 
with  it.  He  answers,  that  '*  the  reason  why  the  copy  of  a  copy  is 
refused  in  proof,  is  not  solely  because  the  original  or  an  attested 
copy  may  be  had,  but  because  the  proof  would  be  too  distant 
ivhether  they  could  be  had  or  no." — And  he  thinks  **  if  the  rule  be 
thought  reasonable  in  the  one  case,  it  cannot  be  thought,  without 
absurdity,  unreasonable  in  the  other. — However  it  happens,  tlie 
want  of  an  original  or  of  an  attested  copy  is  a  want  of  proof."*  But 
it  is  not  the  want  of  any  proof  that  can  be  reasonably  desired^  or 
that  is  possible  to  be  had,  or  that  is  necessary  in  any  cases  of  the 
like  kind.  By  the  consent  of  all  mankind,  there  may  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  ancient  writings  to  convince 
any  reasonable  person,  though  neither  the  originals,  nor  any  at- 
tested copies  of  the  originals,  be  now  remaining.f     And  the  man 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 

t  How  long  the  originals  of  the  apostolic  writings  continued  in  the  churches,  we 
cannot  take  upon  ua  certainly  to  determine.  Whether  the  noted  passage  of  Tertullian, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  authentica  litera  apostolorum  as  still  read^  in  the  apostolical 
churches,  relateth  to  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  apostolic  writing  or  not,  about 
which  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  it  is  very  possible,  and  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
tome  of  the  originals  might  have  continued  to  that  time.  And  considering  how  long 
pieces  of  that  kmdmay  be  preserved,  we  are  not  removed  at  so  vast  a  distance  Aon 
the  originals  as  may  appear  at  first  view.  In  the  year  1715,  when  Cardinal  Ximenes 
set  forward  the  Ck>mpluten8ian  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  there  were  some  manuscripts 
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would   only  render  himself  ridiculous  that  should  reject  them  as 
unworthy  of  credit^  and  give  no  other  reason  for  rejecting  them,  but 
the  want  of  such  originals  or  attested  copies.     And  why  should  a 
condition  be  insisted  on  as  necessary  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  would  be  accounted  absurd  to  the  last  degree,  if  insisted  on 
with  regard  to  any  other  ancient  writings  whatsoever  ?     To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  when  great  numbers  of  copies  are  taken  from 
an  original,  and  got  into  many  hands,  and  dispersed  into  various 
parts,  by  comparing  these  copies  there  arises  a  stronger  proof  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  person,  that  those  writings 
have  not  been  materially  corrupted  or  falsified,  than  if  there  were 
only  one  single  copy  remaining,  though  it  should  be  attested  by  a 
living  witness  to  have  been  faithfully  copied  and  compared  with  the 
original;  which  yet  by  the  author's  own  acknowledgment  would 
be  sufficient  in  a  court  of  judicature.     It  is  manifest,  that  there 
would  be  more  room  to  suspect  a  fraud  or  imposition  in  this  case 
than  in  the  other.     As  to  what  he  alleges,  that  it   is   of  much 
greater  importance  to  guard  against  any  mistakes  in  the  word  of 
God  than  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  mattera  of  private  property, 
and  that  therefore  as  great  or  even  greater  precautions  are  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  foimer  than  the  latter,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  if  tne  revelation  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  consisted  m  a 
single  precise  point,  as  often  is  the  case  of  a  deed  to  be  produced  in 
eviaence  in  a  court  of  judicature,  where  a  single  expression  or  clause 
may  determine  the  whole,  and  gain  or  lose  tlie  cause,  there  might 
be  some  pi-etence  for  insisting  on  the  strictest  nicety  of  proofs,  even 
as  to  all  the  several  particular  clauses  and  forms  of  expression,  be- 
cause a  single  mistake  might  be  of  the  worst  consequence,  and 
defeat  the  design  of  the  whole.     But  it  is  manifest  this  is  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  doctrines  there  taught,  and  precepts  there  enjoined,  the  pro- 
mises there  made,  the  important  facts  there  related,  are  so  often 
repeated  and  referred  to,  and  placed  in  such  various  lights,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  general  corruption,  which  could  not  have  been 
efifected,   could  defeat   the  design  for  which  that  revelation   was 
given.     If  a  particular  passage  was  altered  or  interpolated,  still  there 
would  be  many  others  to  preserve  to  us  the  substance  of  that  reve- 
lation, and  to  prevent  the  wrong  use  that  might  be  attempted  to  be 
made  of  such  a  passage.     There  is  not  therefore  so  scrupulous  a 
nicety  and  exactness  required  in  this  case  as  in  the  other.     The 

made  use  of  which  were  looked  upon  to  be  then  twelve  hundred  years  old.  The  famous 
Alexandrian  manuscript  presented  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris  to  our  King  Charles  t,  though 
learned  men  are  not  quite  agreed  about  its  age,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  of  very  high 
antiquity.  Dr  Grabe  thinks  it  might  have  been  written  about  the  latter  end  of  th& 
fourth  century.  Others,  as  Dr.  Mill,  suppose  it  was  not  written  till  near  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  If  we  take  the  latter  computation,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  that 
there  were  at  diat  time,  viz.  at  the  close  of  tne  fifth  centui^,  copies  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  old ;  and  if  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  was  copied  from  one  of  this  sort, 
which  is  no  unreasonable  supposition,  this  will  bring  us  to  the  third  or  latter  end  of  the 
second  century,  when  probably  the  very  originals,  or  ut  least  several  copies  taken  from 
the  originals,  were  in  being. 
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divine  wisdom  hath  so  ordered  it^  that  the  reyelation  was  originally 
contained  in  several  writing,  published  by  different  persons^  and 
copies  taken  of  them  at  different  times,  all  confirming  one  another, 
and  which  render  a  general  corruption  of  that  revelation  impractica- 
ble. The  account  of  the  facts  there  given  is  not  confined  to  one 
book,  nor  are  the  articles  of  religion  there  mentioned  merely  men- 
tioned once  for  all,  or  drawn  up  in  one  form  or  system  ;  but  the 
facts  are  so  often  referred  to,  and  the  articles  or  doctrines  so  often 
repeated,  and  delivered  on  so  many  different  occasions,  that  no 
mistakes  in  particular  passages,  or  in  a  particular  copy  or  copies, 
could  destroy  the  intent  or  use  of  the  original  revelation. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  of  weakening  and  invalidating  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  that  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  observe  what 
hath  been  often  urged  by  others  of  the  deistical  writers  before  him, 
that  "  the  external  evidence  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  diminished 
by  time."     This  he  represents  as  **  so  evident  that  no  divines  would 
be  so  ridiculous  as  to  deny  it."*     And  after  seeming  to  grant,  in  a 
passage  cited  above,  that  the  proof  of  Christianity,  by  mimcles,  was 
sufficient  for  the  conviction  oi  all  those  who  heard  the  publication 
of  this  doctrine,  and  saw  the  confirmation  of  it,  he  adds,  that  ^*  this 
proof  became  in  a  little  time  traditional  and  historical;  and  we 
might  be  allowed  to  wonder  how  the  effect  of  it  continued  and  in- 
creased too,  as  the  force  of  it  diminished,  if  the  reasons  of  this  phe- 
nomenon were  not  obvious  in  history. "f     As  he  has  not  thought  fit 
to  mention  those  reasons,  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  them.     But  he 
ought  not  to  have  represented  it  as  a  thing  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  is  diminished 
by  time.     The  absurdity  of  that  maxim,  that  the  certainty  and 
credibility  of  moral  evidence  is  continually  diminishing  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time,  has  been  often  exposed  ;  particularly  by  Mr. 
Ditton  in  nis  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  part  ii.     The  evidence 
of  Christianity  hath  in  some  respects  increased  instead  of  being 
diminished,  smce  the  first  publication  of  it ;  especially  the  proofs 
arising  from  the  wonderful  propagation  of  the  gospel,  contrary  to  all 
human  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  difficulties  it  had 
to  encounter  with  ;  and  from  the  accomplishment  of  many  remark- 
able  predictions  which  they  that  lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity 
could  not  see  the  completion  of.;):    To  talk  of  the  proofs  becoming 
traditional  and  historical  may  pass  with  those  that  govern  them- 
selves by  sounds,  as  if  the  words  traditional  and  historical^  and 
doubtful  and  uncertain,  were  terms  of  the  same  signification  ;  when 
every  one  knows  that  many  facts  come  to  us  by  tradition  and  history 
with  such  an  evidence,  that  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  of  thein 
any  more  than  of  what  he  hears  or  sees.     He  pronounceth  indeed, 
according  to  his  manner,  with  a  decisive  tone,  that  "  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, that  traditions  derived  from  the  first  and  through  the  most 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  should  convey  either  facts  or  doctrines 

•  Works  vol.  iv.  p.  269,  270.  t  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  91. 

I  This  is  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Le  Moine  on  Miracles,  p.  252—280. 
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down  with  a  due  authenticity  and  precision^  unless  a  continued 
miracle  had  subsisted  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  produce 
effects  repugnant  to  their  causes."*  This  is  very  positively  deter- 
mined ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it  but  his  own  authority.  And  if 
it  be  understood  not  merely  of  facts  or  doctrines  delivered  down  by 
oral  tradition,  which  for  the  most  part  cannot  be  much  depended 
upon,  but  of  facts  or  doctrines  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  thera 
is  no  real  foundation  for  this  assertion.  We  have  proof  suffacient  to 
convince  any  reasonable  person^  as  I  shall  hereafter  show.f  that 
those  writings  were  published  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whilst  the  apostles^  and  their  immediate  companions,  the 
first  publishers  of  Christianity,  were  jret  alive.  In  which  age,  if 
any  had  attempted  to  corrupt  those  writings  in  the  accounts  of  doc- 
trines and  facts,  such  an  attempt  must  have  been  unavoidably  de- 
tected and  exposed.  And  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  those 
writings  became  so  generally  dispersed  and  known,  so  many  copies 
of  them  were  taken,  and  spread  through  different  countries,  they 
were  had  in  such  veneration  among  Christians,  and  so  constantly 
read  in  their  religious  assemblies,  that  a  general  corruption  of  them 
would  have  been  an  impossible  thing.  Jiox  can  any  time  be  fixed 
upon  from  that  age  to  tnis,  in  which  such  a  general  corruption  of 
them  could  have  been  accomplished  :  and  all  attempts  to  prove  such 
a  corruption  have  been  evidently  vain  and  ridiculous,  and  have 
turned  only  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  have  pretended  it.  As 
to  what  he  urges  about  the  false  apostles  and  teachers  in  the  firet 
age,  and  their  nigh  pretensions  to  revelations  and  extraordinary  gifts, 
and  the  many  sects  which  were  then  formed ;  and  that  though  the 
apostles  opposed  them,  ^'  it  was  often  without  effect,  and  always 
with  ^reat  difficulty,  as  we  may  judge  by  that  which  St.  Paul  had 
to  maintain  his  authority  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  others  ;"j: 
this  is  so  far  iVom  diminishing  the  original  evidence  of  Christianity, 
that  it  rather  confirms  it.  Since  the  evidence  brought  for  the  true 
Christian  religion  by  the  apostles  and  first  publishers  of  it,  must 
have  been  exceeding  strong  and  cogent,  and  tneir  authority,  which 
had  nothing  but  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  attestations  given  to 
their  divine  mission,  to  support  it,  must  have  been  on  a  very  solid 
basis,  which  was  able  to  overcome  all  those  complicated  difficulties, 
arising  from  open  enemies  without,  Jews  and  neathens,  and  from 
false  brethren  within,  and  the  scandals  and  offences  of  the  several 
sects  which  sprung  up  under  various  leaders,-  some  of  them  persons 
of  great  parts  and  subtilty,  and  who  put  on  very  specious  appear- 
ances. What  strong  proofs  of  a  divine  original,  and  what  a  mighty 
energy  roust  have  accompanied  genuine  primitive  Christianity,  by 
which  it  triumphed  over  all  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulties 
and  oppositions  of  all  kinds,  which  it  had  to  encounter  with,"*  even 
at  its  first  appearance ! 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  398. 

f  See  Reflections  on  Lord  fiolingbrokc's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 
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y^t^'^hl  to  j/fon*-  lU  OiijxK:  gnpiikL  Siod  ii*  truii.  m  tijt  exuaccdi- 
n'4Jv  iw:Vt  ^lA  dtv^KUUCAjt  br  vhich  h  vas  Ciias&skecL  Lord 
l^/Tir^^^roLe  wan^  h^iUkiv\k  of  tbt§.  uid  tberefore  hfts  dooe  « hit  be 
C'/uid  v^  tijk*;  ofi  iLt  f«:*rc*  ci  it,  by  eade&TCHinzkg  to  kceoost  fc*  the 
fc;,i*?adiijg  '/f  Cijni^tUD:tT  witLout  arij  thing  extrMrdinaiy  or  super- 
UTtUjful  in  th«  cj^hH.  To  this  purpcisebe  ofaeerres.  that  **  uKiulgeooe 
t//  tii^  J«:w%  arid  u>  the  GtoUiet,  lo  order  to  g^ain  both,  vas  a  faoda- 
m^iUil  principle  of  apo^toJical  csouduct  from  the  first  preaching  of 
th«;  if*/k\A:\ :  ^id  tliat  by  Kuch  prudent  cooduct  the  Gospel  was  sue- 
c^jt^ivtly  propagat/.'d,  and  oooTerts  flocked  apace  into  the  pale  of 
f^'hritetiaiiity  frofu  tlieee  different  and  opposite  qaartere.*'*  He  treats 
tliiif^  a»  if  it  were  a  piece  of  political  conduct  in  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  apofftties  in  which  thev  deviated  from  the  original  nbm  laid 
down  by  our  Sariour  himselfT  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
taking  the  JewK  and  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  unit- 
ing them  both  into  one  body,  was  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  evidently  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  our 
holy  ri*\'mum,  in  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  scheme  formed 
by  the  divine  wisrlom  from  the  beginning,  and  which  had  been 
clearly  [Kjinir«d  out  in  the  ancient  prophecies.  But  so  far  was  the 
indulgence  shown  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  incorporating  them  into 
the  C/nristian  Church  along  with  the  Jews,  from  helping  to  bring 
tint  Jews  into  it,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  en- 
tering into  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  raised  in  them  strong  preju- 
dic4!N  against  it,  which  had  so  far  possessed  the  rouids  even  of  the 
lUiOMtles,  that  it  waH  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  degrees,  that  they 
tmtnmelvf'H  were  brought  to  embrace  this  part  of  the  Christian 
Nchcnio.  Nor  can  it  be  sup|;osed  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
0<luraU!(l  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  in  the  strictest  Pharisaical 
notions,  for  which  ho  was  extremely  zealous,  would  of  himself  have 
ever  formed  such  a  scheme,  in  opposition  to  all  his  prejudices,  if  it 
had  not  bi*en,  as  he  himself  affirms,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
divine  revelation,  which  came  to  him  with  an  evidence  that  abso- 
lutely ronvincod  him,  and  overpowered  all  his  prejudices. 

With  rogani  to  the  Gentiles,  the  taking  them  mto  the  Christian 
Church  wns  only  an  admitting  them  into  the  body  of  those  who 
piofessed  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 
And  what  was  there  in  this  to  allure  or  engage  them  to  forsake  their 
iinciont  religion,  and  those  superstitions  and  idolatries  to  which  they 
were  so  strongly  addicted  ?  To  tell  tiie  Jews,  that  they  should  fonn 
ono  1 -huroh  with  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  looked  upon  with  disdain, 
us  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  privilege ;  and  to  tell  the  Gentiles^ 
that  thoy  should  form  one  Church  with  the  Jews,  for  whose  reiigiom 
ifMf/  PitiiHmt  his  Lortlship  observes,  that  they  had  a  contempt  ami 
avttsion ;  and  thot  they  should  widi  them  be  reckoned  among  the 
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disciples  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  that  is,  of  a  Jew  that  had  been  put  to 
a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  by  the  heads  of  his  own  nation,  and 
whom  they  were  to  acknowledge  for  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord ; 
could  this  possibly  have  been  an  inducement  either  to  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles to  embrace  Christianity,  which  was  so  opposite  to  the  pi^ejudices 
of  bothy  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conspicuous  evidences  of  a  divine 
attestion  accompanying  it  ? 

Another  way  he  takes  of  accounting  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  this :  that  **  no  ages  nor  countries  could  be  more  prepared 
to  adopt  every  theological  and  metaphysical  notion^  even  the  most 
extravagant  and  least  intelligible,  than  that  wherein  the  Christian 
religion  was  first  published  and  propagated."*  And  he  freauently 
intimates,  that  the  heathen  philosopny,  especially  the  Platonic,  had 

freatly  helped  forward  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  this 
ad  been  tne  case,  one  would  have  expected,  that  the  chief  harvest 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  at  its  first  appearance,  would  have  been 
among  the  philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  and  those  who  were 
bred  up  in  tneir  schools.  But  it  is  evident  the  fact  was  otherwise. 
No  persons  were  more  generally  averse  to  the  Christian  scheme,  than 
the  several  sects  of  philosophers  in  the  heathen  world,  who  opposed 
it  with  all  the  learning  and  subtilty  they  were  masters  of.  And 
indeed  it  was  in  some  of  its  fundamental  principles,  directly  oppo- 
site to  their  favourite  notions  and  prejudices.  Nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  who  valued  themselves^so  highly  upon  their  learning, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  would  submit  to  be  the  disciples  of  a  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  or  learn  their  religion  from  such  persons  as  the  apostles 
were.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  crucified,  w2ls  fool- 
ishness to  the  proud  Greeks,  who  pretended  to  seek  after  wisdom^ 
and  was  not  agi*eeable  to  any  of  their  schemes.  And  so  far  was  St. 
Paul,  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles,  from  blending  the  Pagan 
philosophy  with  the  Christian  system  which  he  preached,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Christian  converts  against  it 
''  Beware  lest  any  man-  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit."     Col.  ii.  8. 

Another  thing  he  mentions  as  having  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  was,  that  "great  collections  were 
made,  and  every  church  had  a  common  purse.  By  these  means  they 
supported  their  poor ;  and  every  man  who  embraced  Christianity 
bemg  sure  not  to  want  bread,  the  Gospel  was  more  efiectually  pro- 
pagated, and  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people  were 
Drought  into  the  pale."t  One  would  be  apt  to  think  by  his  repre- 
sentation, that  the  Christians  were  for  taking  in  all  the  poor  that 
oflfered  themselves,  idle  persons  who  only  wanted  to  be  maintained, 
in  order  to  gain  a  number  of  converts  and  proselytes.  But  this  is 
a  very  wrong  representation.  Every  one  knows,  that  ereat  care  was 
taken  in  the  admitting  persons  into  the  Christian  Ciiurch.  They 
were  to  have  a  good  assurance  both  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
morals.     No  idle  poor  were  to  be  supported.    On  the  contrary,  they 
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Mfx^  imryji,2^U^'au[>Ar  tzd  v«re  g^asrf  as»  penoBs  tkat  walked  dis- 
f/rdtJ'if.  It  visi  %  c^icsi^T&iiKjk  essihrfhfiA  by  tportniirai  antbority 
SA  ^  ti«  iLi^iiLe  ^c  C  flTiit.  tluee  :f  ^  tzrr  wG«jd  oat  vork,  ntitber 
%c/>»A  Le  «ac*  ; '  ai&i  tr.at  ev«nr  sKa  ^KmkA  ^  rak  with  qaJctnest," 
stui  ^  ^^sx  !.»  o^ik  br»ad  i'^  lad  tittt  he  AotiA  ^  bboor,  working 
«i->i;»  \jk  iu^^  ti^i£  vbicn  is  riod,  tsai  be  nusht  fanTe  to  give  to 
h.zL,  v-if.  i>Kdt'iu-'*  '2  Tbe».  ia*-  !•:• — 12.  Eciu  ir.  2^.  That 
ftpir.t  of  chantr  ^zA  ZM*AhtA%  kr^e  vhjch  preraiied  %mooz  the  first 
C'r«r^iaj»,  wu  &  Br>bie  e&ict  of  the  Gwpel  of  Jesos ;  and  that 
nhxki  to  fj^x^  thtsr  hearts  and  hanek  was  the  fnD  conficcion  and 
£^?QaJii/>D  thi&T  had  of  the  truth  and  dirmitT  of  our  holr  rriigioo. 
Tba%  foiik  wKprhtd  b\$  lfjK€»  As  to  the  reflectkms  he  makes  upon 
their  ^iia^  thetr  po£«esfaon«»  aod  l&yinz  the  mooeT  at  the  apostles' 
fe^  froai  « b^nce  he  ovoclodesy  that  /«f  f Aon  /Af  ir Aoi!r  wouU  not 
\nlafnf  the  Church,  this  and  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sappbira,  are 
cori«'ider»:d  in  the  remarks  oo  Chobb's  posthamous  works  in 
lett/;r  XIV.  p.  1h9.  et.  seq.  to  which  I  choose  to  refer  rather 
th'sn  be  guilty  of  unnecessary  repetitioes. 

It  ii(  a  topic  often  insisted  upon  by  the  deistical  writers,  that 
repealed  religion,  particularly  the  Christian  rerelation,  has  been  of 
little  ^jt  no  advantage  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  naankind. 
Ix^rd  Bolingbroke  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress  upon  this.  He 
sayH,  **  It  may  be  a  full  answer  to  all  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  advanced 
against  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  their  bein^  sufficient  for  the 
instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind,  to  ask.  Whether  that  refor- 
mation which  the  heathen  philosophers  could  not  bring  about  effec- 
tually, has  W-en  effected  under  the  Jewish  or  Christian  dispensation  ?"* 
What  he  saith  concerning  the  effects  of  the  Jewish  dispensation 
hath  lx;en  above  considered ;  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  what  he 
hath  observed  with  re^rd  to  the  effects  of  Christianity.  He  assert- 
cth,  that  '*  the  world  hath  not  been  effectually  reformed,  nor  any  one 
nation  in  it,  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  even  where 
Christianity  flourished  most"t  And  after  mentioning  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  and  saints,  of  whom  he  frequently  speaks  with  sreat 
contempt,  he  observes,  that  **  as  to  holiness  and  austerity  of  life, 
that  of  particular  men,  or  of  some  particular  orders  of  men,  will  be 
far  from  proving  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  Christianity ;  since 
there  were  formerly  amoni;  the  heathens,  Chaldeans,  Gymnosophists, 
und  are  now  among  them  and  the  Mahometans,  instances  of 
as  great  or  greater  austerity."}  But  he  has  not  fairly  represented 
the  argument  brought  to  prove  the  reformation  of  the  world  by 
(/hriHtianity*  In  order  to  jud?e  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  world  when  Christianity  first  appeai-ed.  Not  only 
were  the  nations  universally  involved  in  the  grossest  polytheism  and 
idoltttry,  but  never  was  there  an  age  more  immersed  m  vice,  and  all 
niaiinor  of  wickedness.  The  picture  St.  Paul  draws  of  it,  Rom«  i. 
ttl.  32.  shocking  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  a  very  just  representation  dT 
the  goncriil  state  of  the  heathen  world.     But  in  proportion  as  the 
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gospel  prevailed,  many  myriads  were  ''  tamed  from  idols  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  God/'  brought  from  the  most  stupid  idolatry  to 
the  pure  adoration  of  the  Deity,  and  from  the  most  abominable 
vices  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteousness.  He  himself  acknow- 
ledges, that  ^'  our  Saviour  at  his  coming  found  the  whole  world  in  a 
state  of  error  concerning  the  first  principle  of  natural  religion, 
namely,  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God,  though  not  of  absolute 
darkness ;  and  that  the  spreading  of  Christianity  has  contributed  to 
destroy  polytheism  and  idolatry.^'*  And  he  observes,  that  *•  Eusebius, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation,  has  given  a  long 
catalogue  of  absurd  laws  and  customs,  contradictory  to  the  law  of 
nature  in  all  ages  and  countries^  for  a  very  good  purpose,  to  show  in 
several  instances,  how  such  laws  and  customs  as  these  have  been 
reformed  by  the  Gospel."t  He  takes  notice,  indeed  of  "  the  faults 
there  were  among  the  Christian  converts,  for  which  the  apostle  re- 

? roves  them ;  but  it  is  manifest  irom  many  passages  in  the  New 
estament,  that  wonderful  was  the  reformation  which  was  then 
wrought  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  men,";}:  The  primitive 
Christians  were,  taking  them  generally,  the  most  pious  and  virtuous 
body  of  men  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  And  though  some- 
times the  ancient  Christian  writers,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  com- 
plain of  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  that  are  growing  among 
them,  as  Cyprian  particularly  has  done,  especially  in  his  book  '*  De 
Lapsis,"  whose  testimony  our  author  more  than  once  refers  to,  yet  it 
appeareth  from  many  passages  in  their  writings,  that  the  body  of 
the  Christians  was  then  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  purity  of 
their  lives  and  manners  from  the  Pagans.  One  of  the  topics  they 
constantly  insist  upon  in  their  writings  a^inst  the  heathens,  and  in 
their  apologies  for  Christianity,  is  the  mighty  change  that  it  wrought 
in  the  lives  and  manners  of  those  who  embraced  it.  And  though 
his  Lordship  banters  Lactantius  foi*  the  challenge  he  makes,  in  a 
passage  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  refers,  yet  this  I  think  may  be  plainly 
concluded  from  it,  that  the  good  effects  wrought  by  the  Christian 
religion,  in  reforming  those  who  were  converted  to  it,  were  so  mani- 
fest, that  their  adversaries  themselves  were  not  able  to  deny  it.  And 
accordingly,  we  have  express  testimonies  of  pa^an  writers  to  this 
purpose.  That  of  Pliny  is  very  remarkable,  and  well  known.  And 
even  Julian,  notwithstanding  all  his  prejudices,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Arsacias,  recommends  the  purity  and  charity  of  the  Christians,  and 
of  their  priests,  to  the  imitation  of  the  Pagans,  and  represents  it  as 
one  cause  of  the  progress  Christianity  had  made  ;  though  no  doubt 
they  were  then  degenerated  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  first 
ages.  As  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  world,  his  Lordship 
thinks  ^*  it  will  not  be  said,  that  luxury  and  debauchery  have  been 
restrained  by  Christianity.  Where  is  the  court  or  city  in  which 
Christianity  is  professed,  to  which  that  phrase  might  not  be  applied, 
Daphnicis  morious  vivere  ?"     But  there  needs  little  observation  to 
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coDTince  us,  that  the  corruption  and  dissoluteness  he  speaks  of  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  little  more  of  Christianity 
than  the  name,  and  who  are  in  reality  indifierent  to  all  religion. 
And  if  the  restraints  of  the  Christian  religion  were  removed,  the 
corruption  would  certainly  be  much  greater  and  more  general  than 
it  is.  Many  thousands,  who  would  otherwise  be  very  corrupt  and 
dissolute,  are  eu^ged  by  the  motives  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
to  lead  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  A  real  Christian  walking 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  notwith- 
standing the  corruption  complained  of,  there  are  still  great  numbers 
of  such,  forms  a  far  more  complete  and  excellent  character  for  virtue, 
taken  in  its  just  extent,  as  comprehending  rational  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  extensive  benevolence,  and  exemplary  purity  of  manners, 
than  is  to  be  found  among  the  most  admired  Pagans.  And,  indeed, 
Christians  are  taught  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  several  prac- 
tices which  the  heathens  scarce  looked  upon  to  be  any  crimes  at  all. 
As  to  what  he  mentions  of  the  cruel  tears,  persecutions,  and  massa- 
cres,  among  Christians,  he  himself  acknowledges,  that  no  part  of 
this  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Gospel,  nor  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
principles  of  it.*  The  most  effectual  way  therefore  of  promoting  real 
piety,  virtue  and  charity,  would  be  to  endeavour  to  engage  men  to  a 
closer  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christianity,  and,  in- 
stead of  setting  them  loose  from  its  sacred  restraints,  to  enforce  its 
important  motives  upon  their  hearts  and  consciences. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what  his  Lordship  hath 
offered  against  the  Christian  revelation,  drawn  from  its  not  having 
been  universally  published  in  all  nations  and  ages,  f  The  chief 
force  of  what  he  hath  urged  depends  upon  this  supposition,  that, 
according  to  the~ gospel,  all  those  should  be  damned,  that  do  not 
believe  in  Christ,  whether  they  ever  heard  of  him  or  not,  damned, 
as  he  expresses  it,  even  in  their  involuntary  ignorance :%  which  is 
expressly  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  'Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  declarations  made  in 
the  gospel  of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  punish- 
ment 01  those  who  do  not  believe,  plainly  relate  to  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  acquaintea  with  the  Christian  revelation. 
I  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  whereas  it  has  been  often  urged 
by  the  advocates  for  Christianity,  that  it  appears  from  the  analogy 
of  the  divine  procedure,  that  uod  may,  in  a  consistence  with  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  grant  to  some  men  and  some  nations  much 
greater  helps  and  means  for  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  than 
to  others,  our  author  hath  no  way  of  avoiding  this,  but  by  boldly 
asserting,  in  contradiction  to  manifest  fact  and  experience,  that  all 
men  have  the  same  means :^  which  is  akin  to  another  extraordinary 
assertion  of  his,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  could  be  justly 
said,  that  the  law  of  nature  was  imperfectly  known :^  though  he 
himself  frequently  represents  the  greater  part  of  mankind  as  having 
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been  ignorant  for  many  ages  together  of  what  he  owns  to  be  the 
great  nindamental  principle  of  that  law.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  after  having  said^  in  the  passage  just  now  referred  to,  that  all 
men  have  the  same  meanSf  lie  soon  after  declares,  that  ^'  they  shall 
be  accountable  for  no  more  than  they  had  capacities  or  means  of 
knowing :''  which  plainly  supposes  that  they  alt  have  not  the  same 
means  and  advantages,  but  tnat  there  will  not  be  as  much  required 
of  those  who  had  less  advantages,  as  of  those  who  had  greater ; 
which  the  friends  of  the  Christian  revelation  will  readily  allow. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  mentioning  a  passage,  which  is 
undoubtedly  intended  by  the  author  to  expose  Christianity.  He  ob- 
serves, that  "  natural  law  is  founded  in  reason ;  but  Christianity  is 
founded  in  faith ;  and  faith  proceeds  from  grace ;  and  whether  a 
man  shall  have  grace  or  no,  depends  not  on  him.'**  This  is  a  way 
of  talking  usual  with  those  who  laugh  both  at  faith  and  grace.  His 
Lordship  is  pleased  on  some  other  occasions  to  make  mention  of 
divine  grace ;  but  always  in  a  way  of  ridicule.  The  notion  of  divine 
assistance  has  nothing  m  it  but  what  is  agreeable  to  reason,  and  to 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages.  And 
he  himself,  even  where  he  treats  it  as  a  vain  and  groundless  notion, 
yet  thinks  fit  to  own,  that  our  not  being  able  to  explain  how  it  ope- 
rates, is  no  just  objection  against  it;  and  that  a  well-attested  reve- 
lation is  a  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  such  a  thing  there  is.t 
And  to  our  unspeakable  satisfaction  we  are  assured  by  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  God  is  ready  on  his  part  to  communicate  his  gracious 
aids  to  those  that  humbly  apply  to  him  for  them,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  diligent  in  the  use  of  their  own  endeavours.  This  writer 
here  supposes  faith  to  be  opposed  to  reason ;  and  that  Christianity 
is  not  founded  on  reason,  but  on  faith  as  opposed  to  it.  But  faith, 
if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  always  supposes  that  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  believing.  We  are  not  to  believe  without  reason,  nor  against  it. 
Christianity  is  founded  on  rational  evidence.  The  proof  of  the 
Christian  law,  arising  both  from  the  external  evidences  and  attesta- 
tions given  to  it,  and  from  the  internal  characters  of  goodness  and 
purity,  and  the  excellent  tendency  of  the  whole,  is  such  as  is  proper 
to  convince  the  reason  and  judgment ;  and  it  has  actually  haa  that 
effect  upon  many  of  the  ablest  persons  in  all  ages,  ever  since  it  was 
first  promulgated. 

•  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  93.  t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  488. 
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LETTER  XXXII. 

Ob)ectioni  against  the  LawB  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity  eonsidered. — The  Scripture 
Precepts  not  delirered  in  a  formal  Code  or  SjsteiD,  bat  in  m  waj  that  is  reaDj  more 
useful ;  and  thej  comprehend  all  the  Doties  of  MoralitT. — Cooceming  our  Savioor** 
Precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.— The  GospeULaiw  with  respect  to  Polygamj 
and  Divorces  not  contrary  to  Reason  and  Nature,  but  wise  and  escellent. —  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  our  Redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
vindicated  against  his  injurious  Representation  of  it. — It  gives  worthy  Ideas  of  God, 
and  shows  the  divine  Perfections  in  their  proper  Harmony. — It  is  full  of  Comfort  to 
good  Men,  but  gives  no  Encouragement  to  the  obstinately  wicked  and  presumptuous. 
— It  is  not  contrary  to  Reason,  though  it  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  it^— 
This  Doctrine  not  owing  to  the  Pride  of  the  huuum  Heart. — Traces  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  found,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  all  the  ancient  tbeis- 
tical  Philosophers. 

Sir, 

Having  in  my  last  Letter  considered  what  Lord  fiolingbroke 
hath  offered  with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation  in  general,  and 
its  evidences,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his  objections  against  tlie 
laws  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  of  Christianity,  he  observes,  that 
"  Christ  did  not  reveal  an  entire  body  of  ethics — That  the  gospel 
does  not  contain  a  code  reaching  to  all  the  duties  of  life — ^That 
moral  obligations  are  only  occasionally  recommended — ^And  that  if 
all  the  precepts  scattered  about  through  the  whole  New  Testament 
were  collected  and  put  together  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred 
writers,  they  would  compose  a  very  short  as  well  as  unconnected 
system  of  ethics ;  and  that  a  system  thus  collected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  heathen  moralists  would  be  more  full,  more  entire,  and  co- 
herent."* But  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  New  Testament 
supposes  and  confirms  the  authority  of  the  Old.  And  out  of  both 
together  might  be  compiled  a  much  more  complete  body  of  ethics, 
than  out  of  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  moralists, 
which  would  be  found  defective  in  some  duties  of  great  consequence, 
as  was  observed  before,  letter  XXVIL  p.  385,  &c.  They  are  not  in- 
deed delivered  in  a  philosophical  way,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  him- 
self owns,  that "  this  does  not  take  off  from  the  dignity,  the  authority, 
or  the  utility,  even  in  moral  doctrines,  of  revealed  religion. — 
Since  revelation  was  not  given  to  convince  men  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  morality — by  arguments  drawn  from  the  reason  of  things — 
but  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  a  superior  authority. "-f-  'Ricy 
are  ur^ed  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  his  laws.  They  are  nd 
wrought  up  into  a  formal  code,  and  delivered  merely  once  for  all  in 
a  system  :  but  they  are  delivered  in  various  ways,  and  on  different 
occasions,  often  in  plain  and  express  precepts,  at  other  times  by  al* 
lusions,  parables,  and  comparisons,  recommended  by  excellent  exam- 
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pies,  and  enforced  by  motives  of  the  highest  importance,  by  divine 
promises  and  threatenings.  And  what  shovs^s  their  great  usefulness 
and  excellence,  though  they  seem  to  be  delivered  occasionally,  yet 
it  is  so  ordered,  that  not  one  duty  of  consequence  is  omitted  in  the 
holy  scriptures.  All  the  duties  of  morality  are  there  frequently  re- 
peated and  inculcated,  and  variously  enforced. 

His  Lordship  owns,  that  *'  our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount 
contains,  no  doubt,  many  excellent  precepts  of  morality.''     And  if 
some  of  them  seem  too  sublime,  he  thinks  the  same  reason  rndLV  be 
given  for  them  that  Tully  gives  for  the  severer  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics.    That  **  men  will  always  stop  short  of  that  pitch  of  virtue 
which  is  proposed  in  them ;  and  it  is  therefore  right  to  carry  the 
notions  of  it  as  high  as  possible.**  p.  298,  299.     Some  have  objected 
it  as  an  instance  of  our  Saviour's  carrying  things  to  an  excessive 
rigour,  that  he  not  only  forbids  murder,  but  the  being  angry  without 
a  cause ;  and  not  only  prohibits  the  gross  act  of  adultery,  but  hath 
declared,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  tooman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath 
a/ready  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart.  Mat.  v.  28.     But 
his  Lordship  acknowledgeth,  that  the  law  which  forbids  the  com-^ 
mission  of  a  crime,  does  certainly  imply,  that  we  should  not  desire 
to  commit  it ;  and  that  to  want  or  extinguish  that  desire  is  the  best 
security  of  our  obedience.''^     Yet  he  afterwards  observes,  that  some 
of  Christ's  precepts  *'  were  fit  and  proper  enough  for  a  religious  sect 
or  order  of  men,  like  the  Essenes,  and  might  be  properly  enough  ex- 
acted from  those  who  were  Christ's  companions,  and  disciples  in  a 
'stricter  sense;  but,  considered  as  general  duties,  are  impracticable, 
inconsistent  with  natural  instinct  as  well  as  law,  and  quite  destruc- 
tive of  society. "f     It  is  acknowledged  that  some  of  Christ's  precepts 
were  not  designed  to  be  of  universal  obligation  at  all  times,  and  to 
all  his  disciples,  but  were  directed  to  particular  persons,  and  were 
only  to  take  place  on  extraordinary  occasions.     Such  was  that  which 
be  mentions  of  selling  all  and  following  Christ.     But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  in  any  of  our  Saviour's  precepts  he  had  any  view  to  the 
Essenes,  who  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  gospel.     But  as 
to  other  precepts  which  this  writer  mentions,  and  which  are  contained 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  directed  to  all  the  disciples,  as  that 
concerning  the  not  resisting  evil,  the  taking  no  thought  tor  the  mor- 
row, the  laying  up  treasures,  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven ;  these  pre- 
cepts, which  are  aelivered  in  a  concise  proverbial  way,  taken  in  the 
true  sense  and  intention  of  them,  are  of  great  and  general  use,  as  de- 
signed to  restrain  a  malevolent  revengeful  spirit,  anxious  distracting 
cares,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  worldly  riches.    These  and  other 
precepts  Mr.  Chubb  had  endeavoured  to  expose,  and  I  shall  refer  to 
the  remarks  that  are   made   in  the  beginning  of  the   fourteenth 
Letter. 

Among  the  precepts  of  Christianity  may  be  reckoned  those  re- 
lating to  polygamy  and  divorces.  Our  author  looks  upon  a  prohi- 
bition of  polygamy  to  be  a  prohibition  of  what  the  law  of  nature 
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{/en&iu  in  the  tuDe&t  maimer,  umI  er*rn  reqiiire»  too  co  leverml  oeca- 
MME»:    coftcenuTiZ   mfaKrb  htt  vkal  was  obfierred  aborc.   Letter 
XXV'L     Aa  t/^  drrcTcef,  he  Aechns^^  that  "with  them  monogamy 
may  lije  thr/oeht  a  reascAable  institatkn ;  wishoat  them  it  is  an  un- 
mktunlf  abturd,  aod  cruel  impositioo;  that  it  ciogks  the  intention 
of  iiattire,  and  ktandft  in  oppotitaon  to  the  most  effectual  means 
r/f  multjplvin^  the  haman  spedes.^*     He  seems  Tery  much  to  ap- 
prove the  law  of  Moses  for  allowing  pohrgamr  and  diToro»,  mnd  to 
tiiink  it  in  ibis  instance  rooch  more  reasonable  and  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nature  than  Cbristianitv  is.     Bat  he  has  not  fairlv  re- 
yremented   the  Mosaical   doctrine  concerning  dirorces.     He  savs, 
^  the  legal  causes  for  divorces  bad  a  great  latitude,*'  amon^  which 
be  reckons  this  for  one,  "  because  the  husband  found  another  wo- 
man whom  he  thought  handsomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  convenient 
for  him  to  marry ."t     Where  he  represents  it,  as  if  these  were  Ugal 
caute*  of  divarcCf  i.  e.  causes  specified  in  the  original  law  itself; 
which  IS  not  true.     It  was  only  a  corrupt  gloss  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  who  in  this  as  well  as  other  instances  perverted  the 
design  of  the  original  law.     There  is  no  express  mention  of  divorces 
in  the  Jewihh  sacred  history,  after  the  law  made  concem'mg  this 
matter,  till  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  state,  divorces  seem  to  have  been 
more  frequent,  and  for  slighter  causes  ;  though  even  then  there  were 
many  among  the  Jews,  who  opposed  the  loose  interpretation  of  that 
law  given  by  others  of  their  doctors.     This  writer  mentions  "  the 
differences  iK^tween   the  schools  of  "  Hillel  and  Sammeas   about 
divorccH  ;  and  that  Christ  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  speci- 
fied but  one  kind  of  turpitude  as  a  just  cause  of  divorce.":}:     And 
in  this  he  plainly  lets  us  know  he  thinks  our  Saviour  was  in  the 
wrong.     Arul  he  goes  on  to  say  in  a  sneering  way,  that  '*  the  law  of 
^nic<i  wns  superior  in  time  to  the  natural  and  Mosaical  law  among 
(>hri8tiunH.'*§     What  follows  is  mean  banter,  mixed  with  a  scanda- 
lous  insinuation  against  the  chastity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  because 
JoHcph  had  thoughts  of  divorcing  her,  having  suspected  her  to  hatx 
been  aot  with  child  before  her  marriage.    This  he  produces  as  an 
anecdote  from  Justin  Martyr,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  secret  history, 
when  cvei*Y  one  that  has  read  the  gospel  knows,  that  the  evangelist 
both  mentions  the  suspicion,  and  shows  how  causeless  it  was,  and 
how  it  was  removed,  Mat.  i.  18 — 24. 

•  Works.  voL  v.  jp.  163. 
f  He  ii  plestcd  to  obflcrve,  that  <*  the  people  of  God  had  an  adyantage  in  this  reaped 
abovo  other  people.  Plurality  of  wives  might  have  made  divorces  less  necessary ;  or, 
ir  thoy  were  all  alike  disagreeable,  the  husbands  had  the  resource  of  concubines.^* 
Whrre  he  rrpresenta  it  as  if  there  were  an  allowance  to  the  people  of  God,  in  their  lav 
i\w\U  both  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  and,  besides  these,  to  oave  concubines,  wUck 
wtrr  not  wives.  So  it  is  indeed  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  where  every  man  is  allowed 
four  wives,  and  as  many  female  slaves  as  he  can  keep.  But  there  is  no  such  cooatita- 
tloii  in  the  Mosaical  law.  And  the  concubines  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  weie  icdDy 
wivea,  though  without  a  dowry ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Levite's  concubine.  Jutes 
aix.  he  is  said  expivssly  to  be  her  husband,  and  her  father  is  several  times  callcdhis 
/kihrr-whw,  vrr.  3,  +.  5,  7,  &c. 
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He  expressly  calls  polygamy  and  divorces  institutions  which  have 
reason  and  revelation  on  their  side ;  where  he  seems  willing  to  allow 
for  a  while,  that  the  Mosaical  law  was  from  God,  that  he  may  draw 
a  patronage  from  thence  for  polygamy  and  divorces  ;  and  he  speaks 
of  them  as  if  they  were  positive  institutions,  expressly  prescribed 
and  enjoined  in  that  law  as  by  divine  authority.  But  tnis  is  not 
fairly  represented.  They  were  at  best  barely  permitted.  Polygamy 
is  no-where  expressly  allowed,  much  less  commanded  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  But  there  are  several  things  that  plainly  imply  a  disappro* 
bation  of  it.  As  particularly  the  account  there  given  of  God's  hav- 
ing at  the  first  creation  formed  one  woman  for  one  man,  and  ap- 
pomted  that  there  should  be  an  inseparable  union  between  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  one  flesh.  And  though  Moses  gives  instances 
of  polygamy  among  some  of  the  patriarchs,  they  are  so  circumstanced 
as  to  make  a  very  disadvantajgcous  representation  of  that  practice^ 
and  the  consequences  of  it.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it 
is  not  expressly  prohibited  in  that  law.  And  there  are  some  wise 
regulations  added,  which  indeed  suppose  it  to  be  what  was  then 
practised,  but  seem  plainly  designed  to  discourage  it,  and  to  correct 
and  restrain  the  abuses  wnich  it  tended  to  produce.  See  Exod.  xxi. 
9,  10.  Deut.  xxi.  15,  16,  17.  The  law  about  divorces,  Deut.  xxi  v. 
1 — 4.  specifies  some  matter  of  uncleanness  as  the  cause  of  divorce, 
which  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves,  particularly  the 
Caraites,  who  keep  close  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  understand  of  adul- 
tery, or  at  least  ot  some  immodest  and  unchaste  behaviour.  And 
Moses  supposes  the  woman  that  was  divorced  to  be  defiled  by  a 
second  marriage,  and  therefore  ordains  that  the  first  husband  should 
never  have  it  in  his  power  to  take  her  again  ;  which  was  manifestly 
intended  to  discourage  that  practice.  Our  Saviour  indeed  saith,  that 
Moses  suffered  it  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Mat.  xix.  8»  This 
our  author  is  pleased  to  represent  as  if  Christ  maintained,  that  '*  God 
tolerated  superstitious  practices,  or  permitted  even  crimes  to  have 
the  sanction  of  his  law,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."* 
But  to  this  may  be  applied  the  distinction  which  he  himself  mentions, 
and  seems  to  approve,  made  by  the  Civilians,  '•  between  a  plenary 
and  less  plenary  permission,  one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  do,  and 
the  other  exempts  from  punishment  for  doing."f  It  is  the  latter 
kind  of  permission  which  was  given  to  polygamy  and  divorces,  and 
which  our  Saviour  refers  to,  when  he  talks  of  their  being  suffered  to 
do  it  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;  not  as  if  it  was  what  God 
countenanced  and  approved,  but  they  were  so  far  suffered  to  do  it 
as  not  to  incur  a  legal  penalty  by  doing  it ;  but  when  he  sent  hi:^ 
well-beloved  Son  to  bnng  the  clearest  and  most  perfect  scheme  of 
religion,  this  practice  was  more  plainly  prohibited  than  it  had  been 
before.  And  this,  instead  of  being  a  just  objection  against  the 
Christian  law,  is  a  proof  of  its  great  excellence ;  which  has  hereby 
provided  for  preservmg  to  both  sexes  their  just  rights,  for  strength- 
ening the  union  between  the  married  pair,  which  it  is  of  great  im- 
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The  propagation  and  establishment  of  Christianity,  (aking  it  in 
all  its  circumstances,  is  indeed  a  most  astonishing  event,  and  has 
been  always  justly  regarded  as  furnishing  an  argument  of  great 
weight  to  prove  its  divine  original^  and  the  truth  of  the  extraordi- 
naiy  facts  and  attestations  by  which  it  was  confirmed.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore  has  done  what  he 
could  to  take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  without  any  thing  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural in  the  case.  To  this  purpose  he  observes,  that  **  indulgence 
to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  gain  both,  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  apostolical  conduct  from  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Gospel :  and  that  by  such  prudent  conduct  the  Gospel  was  suc- 
cessively propagated,  and  converts  flocked  apace  into  the  pale  of 
Christianity  from  these  different  and  opposite  quarters."*  He  treats 
this,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  political  conduct  in  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  which  they  deviated  from  the  original  plan  laid 
down  by  our  Saviour  himself.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
taking  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  unit- 
ing them  both  into  one  body,  was  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Chris' 
tianity,  which  was  evidently  designed  by  the  great  Author  of  our 
holy  reh^on,  in  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  scheme  formed 
by  the  divine  wisdom  lirom  the  beginning,  and  which  had  been 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  ancient  prophecies.  But  so  far  was  the 
indulgence  shown  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  incorporating  them  into 
the  Christian  Church  along  with  the  Jews,  from  helping  to  bring 
the  Jews  into  it,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  en- 
tering into  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  raised  in  them  strong  preju- 
dices against  it,  which  had  so  far  possessed  the  minds  even  of  the 
apostles,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  degrees,  that  they 
themselves  were  brought  to  embrace  this  part  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  Nor  can  it  Be  supposed  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  in  the  strictest  Pharisaical 
notions,  for  which  he  was  extremely  zealous,  would  of  himself  have 
ever  formed  such  a  scheme,  in  opposition  to  all  his  prejudices,  if  it 
had  not  been,  as  he  himself  affirms,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
divine  revelation,  which  came  to  him  with  an  evidence  that  abso- 
lutely convinced  him,  and  overpowered  all  his  prejudices. 

With  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  the  taking  them  into  the  Christian 
Church  was  only  an  admitting  them  into  the  body  of  those  who 
professed  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 
And  what  was  there  in  this  to  allure  or  engage  them  to  forsake  their 
ancient  religion,  and  those  superstitions  and  idolatries  to  which  they 
were  so  strongly  addicted  ?  To  tell  the  Jews,  Uiat  they  should  form 
one  Church  with  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  looked  upon  with  disdain, 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  privilege ;  and  to  tell  the  Gentiles, 
that  they  should  form  one  Church  with  the  Jews,  for  whose  religion 
and  nation,  his  Lordship  observes,  that  they  had  a  contempt  and 
aversion ;  and  that  they  should  with  them  be  reckoned  among  the 
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disciples  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  that  is,  of  a  Jew  that  had  been  put  to 
a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  by  the  heads  of  his  own  nation,  and 
whom  they  were  to  acknowledge  for  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord; 
could  this  possibly  have  been  an  inducement  either  to  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles to  embrace  Christianity,  which  was  so  opposite  to  the  prejudices 
of  bothy  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conspicuous  evidences  of  a  divine 
attestion  accompanying  it  ? 

Another  way  he  takes  of  accounting  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  this :  that  '^  no  ages  nor  countries  could  be  more  prepared 
to  adopt  every  theological  and  metaphysical  notion^  even  the  most 
extravagant  and  least  intelligible,  than  that  wherein  the  Christian 
religion  was  first  published  and  propagated."*  And  he  frequently 
intimates,  that  the  heathen  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic,  had 

freatly  helped  forward  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  this 
ad  been  the  case,  one  would  have  expected,  that  the  chief  harvest 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  at  its  first  appearance,  would  have  been 
among  the  philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  and  those  who  were 
bred  up  in  their  schools.  But  it  is  evident  the  fact  was  otherwise. 
No  persons  were  more  generally  averse  to  the  Christian  scheme,  than 
the  several  sects  of  philosophers  in  the  heathen  world,  who  opposed 
it  with  all  the  learning  and  subtilty  they  were  masters  of.  And 
indeed  it  was  in  some  of  its  fundamental  principles,  directly  oppo- 
site to  their  favourite  notions  and  prejudices.  Nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  who  valued  themselves'so  highly  upon  their  learning, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  would  submit  to  be  the  disciples  of  a  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  or  learn  their  religion  from  such  persons  as  the  apostles 
were.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  crucified,  w^ls  fool- 
ishness to  the  proud  Greeks,  who  pretended  to  seek  after  wisdom, 
and  was  not  agreeable  to  any  of  their  schemes.  And  so  far  was  St. 
Paul,  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles,  from  blending  the  Pagan 
philosophy  with  the  Christian  system  which  he  preached,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Christian  converts  against  it 
**  Beware  lest  any  man*  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit."     Col.  ii.  8. 

Another  thing  he  mentions  as  having  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  was,  that  "  great  collections  were 
made,  and  every  church  had  a  common  purse.  By  these  means  they 
supported  their  poor ;  and  every  man  who  embraced  Christianity 
bemg  sure  not  to  want  bread,  the  Gospel  was  more  effectually  pro- 
pagated, and  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people  were 
brought  into  the  pale."t  One  would  be  apt  to  think  oy  bis  repre- 
sentation, that  the  Christians  were  for  taking  in  all  the  poor  that 
ofifered  themselves,  idle  persons  who  only  wanted  to  be  maintained, 
in  order  to  gain  a  number  of  converts  and  proselytes.  But  this  is 
a  very  wrong  representation.  Every  one  knows,  that  ereat  care  was 
taken  in  the  admitting  persons  into  the  Christian  Cxiurch.  They 
were  to  have  a  good  assurance  both  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
morals.     No  idle  poor  were  to  be  supported.    On  the  contrary,  they 
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mora]  excellencies.  And  if  there  be  some  things  relating  to  the 
methods  of  our  redemption  which  we  are  not  well  able  distinctly  to 
explain  or  comprehend,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that 
these  are  things  of  a  high  nature,  and  which  depend  upon  the  deter- 
minations and  councils  of  the  divine  wisdom,  of  which,  without  his 
revelation  of  them,  we  cannot  assume  to  be  proper  judges. 

There  are  two  questions  here  proper  to  be  considered  ;  one  con- 
cerning expiation  in  general;  the  other  concerning  that  particular 
method  of  expiation  held  forth  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  by  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  general  question,  it  can  scarce  be  reasonably  denied, 
that  if  we  consider  God  as  the  wise  and  righteous  governor  of  the 
world,  who  is  infinitely  just  as  well  as  merciful;  if  any  expedient 
can  be  fixed  upon  for  his  pardoning  his  sinful  offending  creatures, 
and  dispensing  his  graces  and  benefits  to  them,  in  such  a  way  as  at 
the  same  time  to  manifest  his  invariable  love  of  order,  his  just  de- 
testation of  all  moral  evil,  and  the  steady  regard  he  hath  to  the 
vindicating  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws;  this  would 
be  most  worthy  of  his  rectoral  wisdom,  and  show  forth  his  attributes, 
especially  his  justice  and  mercy,  in  their  proper  harmony,  so  as  to 
render  him  both  most  amiable  and  most  venerable. 

If  it  be  alleged,  that  repentance  alone  is  a  sufficient  expiation, 
not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  offered  on  this  head  in  the 
XXVIIth  Letter,  p.  389,  it  may  be  demanded  whether  God  could 
in  strict  justice  punish  sinners  for  their  transgressions  of  his  laws, 
and  for  the  crimes  they  have  committed?    If  he  could,  it  is  because 
those  transgressions  and  crimes  really  deserve  punishment.   If  those 
crimes  deserve  punishment,  it  must  be  an' act  of  free  sovereign  grace 
and  mercy  to  remit  or  not  to  inflict  the  deserved  penalty.      And  as 
it  is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  it  must  depend  upon  what  shall  seem  fit 
to  the  supreme  and  mfinitely  wise  and  perfect  Mind  to  determine, 
upon  a  tuU  view  of  what  is  best  and  properest  upon  the  whole. 
And  are  we  so  well  acquainted  with  what  the  Infinite  Majesty  oweth 
to  himself,  and  what  the  greatest  good  of  the  moral  world  doth  re- 
quire»  as  to  take  upon  us  positively  to  determine  a  thing  in  which 
the  divine  authority  and  prerogatives,  and  the  reason  of  his  govern- 
ment, are  so  nearly  concerned  ?     Upon  what  foundation  can  we 
pretend  to  be  sure,  that  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  is  obliged 
to  pardon  sinners  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases,  barely  and  immedi- 
ately upon  their  repentance,  and  even  to  crown  their  imperfect 
obedience,  though  attended  with  many  failures  and  defects,  with  the 
glorious  reward  of  eternal  life  ?   And  if  no  man  can  pretend  without 
an  inexcusable  rashness  and  ignorance  to  be  sure  of  this,  who  can 
take  upon  him  to  determine,  what  expiation  or  satisfaction  for  sin, 
besides  the  repentance  of  the  sinner,  the  most  wise  and  righteous 
Governor  of  the  world  may  see  fit  to  insist  upon  ?     This,  if  any 
thing,  seems  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  divine  revelation. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  argued,  as  his  Lordship  observes,  that  the  '^  cus- 
tom of  sacrifices  which  universally  obtained  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  general  sense  of  manWmdi  VW\.  ^ow\e  expiation  was  necessary 
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for  sin^  and  that  God  would  not  be  appeased  without  some  punish* 
nient  and  satisfaction."  *  Our  author  speaks  of  this  way  of  argu* 
ing  with  great  contempt. 

He  says,  that  '^  the  most  absurd  notions  which  superstition  ever 
spread  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  are  applied 
to  the  proceedings  of  God  with  man.''  But  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  offering  sacrifices  to  God  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  external  rites  of  religion  of  which  we  have 
any  account;  since  it  obtained  early  and  universally,  not  only 
among  polytheists  and  idolaters,  but  among  the  most  religious 
adorers  of  the  one  true  God ;  this  naturally  leadeth  us  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion  originally  enjoined  to  the 
first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  transmitted  to 
their  descendants.  Upon  any  other  supposition  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive, how  men  should  come  so  universally  to  look  upon  the  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  beast,  to  be  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Goo, 
and  an  acceptable  piece  of  divine  worship.  The  best  way  of  ac- 
counting for  this  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  a  sacred  rite  of  divine  ap- 
pointment, which  was  originally  intended  for  wise  and  valuable 
purposes;  viz.  to  impress  men's  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  evil  and 
demerit  of  sin,  and  to  be  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner  that  his  sins  deserved  punishment;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  a  pledge  and  token  of  God's  being  willing  to  receive  an  atone- 
ment, and  of  his  pardoning  grace  and  mercy«  And  since  it  appears 
to  have  been  an  original  part  of  the  divine  scheme,  that  God  would 
send  his  Son  into  the  world,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  suffer  and 
die  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  in  whose  blood  that  covenant 
was  founded,  by  virtue  of  which  good  men  in  all  ages  were  to  be 
saved  upon  their  repentance,  and  sincere  though  imperfect  obedi- 
ence; then  supposing  that  some  discovery  of  this  was  made  to  the 
first  parents  of  the  human  race  after  their  apostacy,  as  a  foundation 
for  their  hope  and  comfort,  this  ^ives  a  most  reasonable  account  of 
the  institution  of  such  a  sacred  rite  ;  than  which  nothing  could  b^ 
better  fitted  to  keep  up  a  notion  and  expectation  of  a  suffering  Re^ 
deemer,  and  to  be  a  constant  memorial  to  them  both  of  their  own 
guilt  and  of  the  divine  mercy.  And  hence  those  sacrifices  were  very 
properly  accompanied  with  prayei-s,  confessions  of  sin,  and  thanks- 
givings, and  were  regarded  as  federal  rites,  and  tokens  of  friendship 
and  reconciliation  between  God  and  mfin.  But  this,  like  other 
parts  of  the  primitive  religion,  became  corrupted.  The  true  original 
design  of  sacrifices  was  forgotten  and  lost,  though  the  external  rite 
still  continued ;  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  in  themselves  and  of 
their  own  nature  properly  expiatory. 

Our  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question  as  it  relates 
particularly  to  that  metnod  of  expiation,  which  is  held  forth  to  us 
m  the  Gospel  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
a  Mediator  of  infinite  dignity.  And  with  regard  to  this  he  urgeth, 
that  '^  our  notions  of  God's  moral  attributes  will  lead  us  to  think* 
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that  God  would  be  satisfied  more  agreeably  to  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness without  any  expiation  upon  the  repentance  of  the  offenders, 
and  more  agreeably  to  his  justice  with  any  other  expiation  rather 
than  this."*  In  opposition  to  this,  it  may  be  a£Srmed^  that  sup- 
posing an  expiation  to  have  been  necessary  on  the  behalf  of  sinful 
men,  none  can  be  conceived  more  worthy,  or  more  valuable,  or 
more  capable  of  answering  the  most  excellent  ends,  than  that  which 
is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel. 

We  are  there  taught,  that  upon  a  foresight  of  man's  apostacy,  and 
the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  the  human  race  would  be  exposed  by 
their  iniquities  and  transgressions,  God  had,  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  grace,  determined  to  provide  a  Saviour  for  recovering  them 
from  their  guilt  and  misery  to  holiness  and  happiness :  and  that  it 
was  appointed  in  the  divine  councils  that  this  Saviour  should,  in 
order  to  the  accomplishing  this  great  design,  take  upon  him  human 
flesh,  and  should  not  only  bring  a  clear  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
to  mankind,  and  exhibit  a  most  perfect  example  of  universal  holi- 
ness, goodness,  and  purity,  but  that  he  should  on  the  behalf  of  sin- 
ful men,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their  offences,  submit  to  undergo 
the  most  grievous  sufferings  and  death :  that  accordingly,  in  that 
season  which  seemed  fittest  to  the  divine  wisdom,  God  sent  his 
own  well-beloved  Son  into  the  world,  a  person  of  infinite  dignity, 
upon  this  most  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose  and  design  :  That 
this  glorious  person  actually  took  upon  him  our  nature,  and  lived 
and  conversed  among  men  here  on  earth :  That  he  brought  the 
most  perfect  discoveries  of  the  divine  will  that  had  been  ever  made 
to  mankind,  for  instructing  them  in  those  things  which  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  them  to  know:  That  in  his  sacred  life 
and  practice  he  exhibited  all  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  yielded 
the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  which  he  exemplified 
in  the  dignity  of  its  authority  and  in  the  excellency  of  its  precepts : 
That  besides  this,  prompted  by  his  own  generous  love  to  mankind, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  appointment,  he  voluntarily  submitted 
for  our  sakes  to  the  deepest  humiliations  and  abasements,  and  the 
most  dolorous  agonies  and  passions,  followed  by  a  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  death,  that  he  might  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us. 
He  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us 
back  unto  God.     By  these  his  sufferings  and  obedience  on  our  be* 
half,  which  was  infinitely  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  became 
the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  did  that  in  reality 
which  the  sacrifices  could  only  do  in  type  and  figure.     And  on  the 
account  of  what  he  hath  done  and  suffered  on  tne  behalf  of  sinful 
men,  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  promise  to  grant  a  full 
and  free  pardon  of  all  their  sms,  upon  their  sincere  repentance,  to 
communicate  to  them  through  this  great  Mediator  the  blessings  of 
his  grace,  and  to  crown  their  sincere  tliough  imperfect  obedience 
with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life  :  That  accordingly  that  suf- 
fering Saviour  having  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  was  raised  again 
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from  the  dead,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  :  That  he  now 
appears  for  guilty  men  as  their  great  advocate  and  intercessor :  And 
is  constituted  the  great  dispenser  of  those  spiritual  blessings  which 
he  had  by  the  divine  appointment  procured  for  us,  and  is  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him. 

This  is  one  iliustrioos  instance  of  what  our  author  declares,  that 
the  theology  of  the  gospel  is  marvellous.  It  could  only  have  been 
known  by  divine  revelation ;  and  now  that  it  is  discovered  to  us,  it 
calls  for  our  highest  admiration  and  thankfulness. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  objections  he  hath  urged  against  it. 

He  represents  it  as  absurd  to  suppose,  that  ^'  God  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son,  who  had  not  offendea  him,  to  be  sacrificed  for  men 
who  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their  sins,  and  satisfy 
his  own  anger."*  As  to  God's  sending  his  own  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  sinful  men,  to  redeem  them  from  misery  and  ruin,  and  to 
raise  them  to  eternal  life,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  the 
more  glorious  and  wonderful  the  person  was,  and  the  greater  his 
dignity,  the  better  was  he  fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  to 
which  he  was  designed ;  and  the  greater  value  it  derived  to  the 
obedience  he  yielded,  and  the  suffenngs  he  endured  on  our  behalf. 
This  writer  observes,  that  *'  the  means  of  reconciling  all  sinners  to 
an  offended  Deity  were  made  by  the  pagan  theology  extremely 
easy."  And  he  particularly  instances  in  expiatory  sacrifices.f  But 
no  such  thing  can  be  justly  objected  against  the  doctrine  of  our 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  It  is  certainly  of  the  highest 
importance  to  mankind,  that  they  should  not  entertain  too  slight 
thoughts  of  the  evil  of  sin,  or  look  upon  it  as  too  easy  a  matter  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God  when  they  had  offended  him,  or  imagine 
that  his  just  displeasure  against  sin  may  be  averted  by  trivial  expe- 
dients. All  this  is  effectually  provided  against  in  the  gospel  scheme. 
The  expiation  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  be  effected  bjr  a  sacrifice 
of  infinite  virtue,  not  to  be  ec[ualled  or  repeated.  This  given  the 
most  effectual  conviction,  that  it  is  not  a  slight  or  trifling  matter,  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  to  offer  such  an  expiation  as  is  suited 
to  the  majesty  of  God  to  accept.  No  man  that  believes  this  can 
possibly  entertain  slight  thoughts  of  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin.  It 
tendeth  to  fill  us  with  the  most  awful  reverential  conceptions  of  the 
infinite  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being,  his  righteousness  and  purity, 
and  the  inviolable  regard  he  hath  to  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment and  laws. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  **  the  Son  of  God  who  had  not  offended  should  be  sacrificed  for 
men  who  had  offended  him,"  the  truth  is,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
p^ectly  innocent  and  holy,  he  could  not  have  been  properly  fitted 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  Had  he  been  himself  guilty  and  a  sin- 
ner, instead  of  making  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others,  he  must 
have  been  punished  for  his  own.  Nor  could  his  oblation  have  been 
of  such  value  and  merit  as  to  be  proper  for  answering  the  great  ends 
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for  which  it  was  designed.  If  it  be  still  objected,  that  it  is  unjust 
and  cruel  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  punished  for  the  guilty, 
I  answer,  that  it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  the  evils  and  sufferings  the 
guilty  had  incurred  by  their  crimes  should,  by  the  mere  arbitrary 
act  and  authority  of  the  supreme  ruling  power,  be  laid  on  an  inno- 
cent person  without  and  aeainst  his  own  consent,  this  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  both  of  goodness  and  justice,  and  would  he 
a  confounding  the  whole  order  of  things.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  sufferings  of  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ  were  not  arbi- 
trarily imposed  upon  him  by  the  mere  authority  of  God.  He  him- 
self freely  undertook  the  great  work  of  our  redemption.  He  con- 
sented to  undergo  these  temporary  sufferings  for  the  most  valuable 
ends,  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
The  admitting  him  therefore  to  suffer  on  our  behalf,  was  not  doing 
him  any  injustice,  but  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  performing  the 
most  wonderful  act  of  obedience,  and  exhibiting  the  most  astonish- 
ing instance  of  love  and  goodness  towards  perishing  sinners,  from 
whence,  according  to  the  divine  compact  and  covenant,  the  most 
glorious  benefits  were  to  redound  to  the  human  race  ;  and  he  him- 
self was  to  be  recompensed  with  the  highest  glory  in  that  nature 
which  he  assumed.  It  is  no  hard  matter  thereK)re  to  answer  the 
question  our  author  puts,  "  Whether  the  truth  of  that  maxim — that 
it  is  not  equally  fit  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  extremely 
miserable,  as  that  he  should  be  free  from  such  misery — the  inno- 
cence of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  sufferings  and  ignominious  death 
of  Christ,  can  be  reconciled  together,  and  how  f"*  That  Christ 
endured  the  most  grievous  sufferings,  and  was  put  to  a  most  cruel 
and  ignominious  death,  and  conseauently  that  in  his  case  a  person 
perfectly  innocent  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  sufferings,  is  a  matter 
of  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  And  it  cannot  reasonably  be  pre- 
tended, that  it  renders  those  sufferings  more  unjust,  that  he  should 
suffer  on  the  account  of  sinful  men,  to  make  atonement  for  their 
sins,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  most  valuable  blessings,  than  if  he 
had  endured  those  sufferings  without  any  such  view  at  all.  The 
sufferings  of  a  most  holy  and  righteous  person  are  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  to  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and  to  the  order  and  reason  of 
things,  provided  those  sufferings  are  what  he  himself  hath  volunta- 
rily undertaken,  and  that  they  answer  a  most  valuable  and  excellent 
end  for  the  public  good,  and  that  the  suffering  person  himself  after- 
wards receives  a  glorious  recompence.  And  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  us  in  the  Gospel,  all  these  circumstances  concurred  in 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Dr.  Clarke  had  mentioned  some  of  the  excellent  ends  which  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  designed  and  fitted  to  answer : 
such  as,  that  this  method  ^*  tends  to  discountenance  and  prevent 
presumption,  to  discourage  men  firom  repeating  their  transgressions, 
to  give  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  laws  of  God^  and 
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the  indispensable  necessity  of  paying  obedience  to  them.'''^     Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  not  offered  any  ai*gument  to  prove^  that  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  well  fitted  to  answer  these  ends,  but  in 
his  dictatorial  manner  has  pronounced,  that  **  the  prudential  reasons 
assigned  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  death  of  Christ  would  appear  futile 
and  impertment,  if  applied  to  human  councils ;  but  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  divine,  tliey  became  profane  and  impious. — That  the 
death  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  proper  to  discountenance  presump- 
tion, and  to  discourage  men  from  repeating  their  transgressions,  as 
Clarke  pretends,  might,  and  in  fact  nas  countenanced  presumption, 
without  discouraging  men  from  repeating  their  transgressions."*}- 
There  is  no  doctnne  but  may  be  abused  by  the  perverseness  of  bad 
and  licentious  men.     Sinners  may  take  encoura^ment  from  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  to  continue  in  their  evil  courses,  in 
hopes  that  he  will  not  punish  them  for  their  crimes.     And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  justice  of  God  may  be 
abused,  to  harden  men  in  their  sins,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  all 
hopes  of  mercy,  which  would  have  an  equal  tendency  to  destroy  all 
piety  and  virtue,  and  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  religion.    But 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  our  reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ  pro- 
vides admirably  against  both  these  extremes.     On  the  one  hand, 
the  fullest  discoveries  are  made  of  the  infinite  grace  and  goodness 
of  God  towards  mankind,  in  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 
that  through  his  sufferings  and  death  a  way  might  be  opened  for 
redeeming  and  saving  the  lost  human  race.     A  free  and  universal 
offer  is  made  of  pardon  and  salvation  to  all  sinners  without  excep-- 
tion,  that  shall  accept  of  offered  mercy  upon  the  gracious  and  rea- 
sonable terms  which  are  there  appointed.      The  most  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  are  made,  the  most  gracious  assistances 
are  provided  to  help  our  infirmities,  and  we  are  raised  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  children  of  God,  and  to  the  most  animating  hopes  of  a 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  even  of  our  im- 
perfect obedience.     It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  give  us  a 
more  amiable  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  wonderful  love 
to  mankind.     Nothing  can  nave  a  greater  tendency  to  enlarge  our 
joys,  and  to  excite  the  most  gmteful  and  devout  affections  towards 
our  heavenly  Father,  as  the  father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  love, 
and  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  gi-eat  Saviour  and  lover  of 
our  natures,  and  to  lay  us  under  the  strongest  engagements  to  love 
and  obey  him. 

But  then  on  the  other  hand,  lest  this  should  be  abused,  the  Gos- 
pel presents  the  Supreme  Being  as  of  infinite  Justice,  righteousness, 
and  purity,  who  hath  such  a  hatred  against  sin,  and  such  a  regard 
to  the  authority  of  hi&  government  and  laws,  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive guilty  transgressors  of  the  human  race  to  his  grace  and  favour, 
upon  any  less  consideration  than  the  sufferings  and  sacrifice  of  his 
well-beloved  Son  on  their  behalf;  than  which  nothing  could  possibly 

*  Clarke's  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  ^,  ^\«  ^^.llV« 
t  Works,  voL  r.  p.  289. 
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exhibit  a  more  awful  display  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin  :  so 
that  he  hath  taken  care  to  manifest  his  righteousness  and  justice, 
even  in  the  methods  of  our  reconciliation.  We  are  farther  assured, 
that  though  the  sacrifice  Christ  hath  offered  be  so  infinitely  meri- 
torious, yet  the  virtue  of  it  is  only  applied  upon  such  terms  as  the 
divine  wisdom  hath  appointed,  t.  e.  to  tnose  only  that  return  to  God 
by  a  sincere  repentance  and  new  obedience.  So  that  on  this  plan 
the  necessity  of  holiness  and  obedience  is  most  strongly  and  effec- 
tually secured,  since  without  this  there  can  be  no  interest  in  that 
great  atonement,  and  consequently  no  hope  of  pardon  and  salvation. 
And  the  several  threatenings  are  denounced  against  those  who  abuse 
all  this  erace,  and  turn  it  into  licentiousness :  and  they  are  warned, 
that  their  punishments  shall  be  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  ag- 
gravations of  their  crime.  Thus  me  Gospel  scheme  of  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ  hath  an  admirable  propriety  and  harmony  in 
it,  and  bears  upon  it  the  illustrious  characters  of  a  divine  original. 
It  giveth  the  givatest  hopes  to  the  upright  and  sincere,  without 
affording  the  least  ground  of  encouragement  to  the  obstinately 
wicked  and  presumptuous  sinner.  It  represents  God  as  most  amia- 
ble and  most  awful,  infinitely  good,  gracious,  and  merciful,  and  at 
the  same  time  infinitely  just,  righteous,  and  holy.  These  characters 
in  a  lower  degree  must  concur  in  an  excellent  earthly  prince ;  much 
more  must  they  be  supposed  to  be  united  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  eminence  in  the  Supreme  Being,  the  All-wise  and  All- 
perfect  Governor  of  the  world. 

He  concludes  his  remarks  on  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  offered  to 
show,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  is  not  contrary 
to  reason,  with  a  general  reflection  or  two.  One  is  this,  "  Let  us 
suppose  a  great  prince  governing  a  wicked  and  rebellious  people  . 
he  nas  it  in  his  power  to  punish,  but  thinks  fit  to  pardon  them. 
But  he  orders  his  only  and  well-beloved  son  to  be  put  to  death,  to 
expiate  their  sins,  and  satisfy  his  royal  vengeance.''  And  then  he 
asks,  '*  Would  this  proceeding  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason,  and  in 
the  unprejudiced  lignt  of  nature,  wise,  or  just,  or  good?  No  man 
dares  to  say  that  it  would,  except  it  be  a  divine."*  But  no  divine 
would  put  so  absurd  a  case,  which,  as  he  represents  it,  could  not 
possibly  answer  any  valuable  end.  The  King  would  have  no  right 
to  put  his  son  to  death  for  the  crimes  of  rebels  ;  and  to  do  it  against 
his  consent,  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  and  cruelty  :  and  even 
if  he  should  consent,  it  would  be  the  irretrievable  loss  of  an  hopeful 
Prince,  both  to  the  King  his  father,  and  to  the  community  who  had 
an  interest  in  his  life.  But  if  a  case  could  be  supposed,  in  which 
the  death  of  an  excellent  Prince  would  be  the  saving  of  a  state  from 
ruin,  and  the  best  and  properest  means  for  averting  the  greatest 

Cublic  evils  and  calamities,  and  for  procuring  the  greatest  public 
appiness,  I  believe  it  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  glorious  wcr 
tion  for  a  King  to  give  up  his  son,  and  for  the  Prince  his  son  to  give 
himself  up  to  deatn,  for  so  extensive  a  benefit,  and  would  be  cele- 
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brated  aR  such  to  nil  succeeding  ages.  Though  still  in  that  case 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  the  suffering  person's  being  restored  to 
life,  or  to  the  public,  or  having  a  proper  reward  given  him  for  so 
consummate  a  virtue  :  which  makes  a  vast  difference  between  this 
case,  or  indeed  any  other  that  could  be  put  in  human  governments, 
and  our  redemption  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  stated 
in  the  gospel. 

His  second  reflection  is,  that  "  Dr.  Clarke  acknowledges,  that 
human  reason  could  never  have  discovered  such  a  method  as  this 
for  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  an  offended  God."  From  whence 
he  argues,  that  '^therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  that  this  method  is 
agreeable  to  sound  unprejudiced  reason,  which  is  what  Dr.  Clarke, 
here  undertook  to  show.***  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these.  A  thing  may  be  of  such  a  kind,  that  reason  could  not  have 
discovered  it,  and  yet  when  discovered  may  have  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  reason,  and  may  be  such  as  unprejudiced  reason  will  approve. 
Ana  this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  our  re- 
demption. Our  author  indeed  hath  attempted  to  show,  that  this 
doctrine  is  more  absurd  than  any  thing  that  can  be  found  in  any 
system  of  paganism.  But  what  he  ofrers  to  this  purpose  is  entirely 
to  be  charged,  not  upon  the  doctrine  itself  as  laid  down  in  scripture, 
but  upon  the  base  and  injurious  representation  he  is  pleased  to  make 
of  it.  He  concludes  with  saying,  that  ''the  heathens  could  not 
imagine  any  thing  so  repugnant,  as  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  to  all  their  ideas  of  order,  of  justice,  of 
goodness,  and  even  of  theism."t  If  these  were  so,  the  heathen 
world  were  far  from  being  so  disposed  and  prepared  for  receiving  the 
Christian  mysteries  as  he  sometimes  pretends  they  were.  It  will  be 
acknowledged,  that  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  a 
high  conceit  of  their  own  wisdom  and  learning,  foolishness ;  but  it 
was  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Gody  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it.  And 
accordingly  this  doctrine  oi  the  cross  of  Christ  triumphed  over  all 
the  opposition  which  their  boasted  learning  and  philosophy,  assisted 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  influence  and 
artifices  of  the  priests,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
vices  and  passions  of  men,  could  raise  against  it.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  great  difficulties  attending  the  scheme  of  our  redemption. 
But  this  writer,  if  he  were  consistent  with  himself,  ought  not  to 
make  this  an  objection  against  its  truth  or  divine  original.  He  ob- 
serves, that  **  nothing  is  more  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  infi- 
nitely Perfect  Being,  than  to  believe,  that  human  reason  cannot 
account  for  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  in  many  of  those  perhaps  that  seem  the  most  obvious  to 
it."]:  And  he  elsewhere  declares,  that  '^  if  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  created  and  governs  the  universe,^  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
>¥ith  several  appearances,  which  we  cannot  explain,  nor  reconcile  to 
the  ideas  we  endeavour  to  form  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  which 
are  disproportionable  to  our  and  every  other  finite  understanding. "§ 

•   Works  vol.  T.  p.  290.        f  /bid.  p.  291.        %  Ibid.  p.  \«5l,        %  \\sA.  ^.^ifeS>. 
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And  finding  fault  with  the  pertness  and  presumption  of  divines,  he 
says,  ^'  it  would  pass  for  downright  madness,  if  we  were  not  accus- 
tom^ to  it,  to  near  a  creatui-e  of  the  lowest  form  of  intelligent 
beings  undertake  to  penetrate  the  designs,  to  fathom  the  depths, 
and  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  infinite  wisdom,  which  the  most  ex- 
alted of  created  intelligencies  would  adore  in  silence."*  This  may 
be  justly  turned  against  himself.  It  is  no  presumption  to  believe 
what  God  has  revealed  of  his  councils  concerning  the  methods  of  our 
salvation,  or  to  think  and  speak  of  them  as  far  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  declare  them.  But  it  is  an  inexcusable  arrogance  to  pre- 
sume to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wisdom  made  known  to 
us  in  a  well-attested  revelation,  because  there  are  some  things  rela- 
ting to  them  which  we  are  not  able  distinctly  to  explain,  or  to  account 
for.  This  is  what  our  author  hath  done  with  a  rashness  and  inso- 
lence that  is  shocking.  Some  passages  of  this  kind  have  been 
already  produced,  to  which  I  shall  add  one  more.  Speaking  of  the 
mystery  of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  asserts,  that 
"  the  love  there  displayed  is  partiality,  and  the  justice  there  showed 
is  injustice — And  that  injustice  and  cruelty  are  united  in  this  ;  that 
mankind  would  not  have  been  redeemed,  if  the  Jews  had  not  cruci- 
fied Christ ;  and  yet  thev  were  rejected  and  punished  for  crucifying 
him.*'t  He  here  chargetn  it  as  a  great  injustice  and  cruelty  to  reject 
and  punish  the  Jews  for  crucifying  Christ,  because  mankind  could 
not  have  been  redeemed  without  it ;  and  yet  he  had  before  observed, 
that  "  Christ  was  sacrificed  by  men  who  meaned  no  expiation,  and 
who  meaned  a  murder,  not  a  sacrifice/'J  God's  bringing  the 
greatest  good  out  of  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  which 
he  foresaw  and  permitted,  but  did  not  cause,  is  indeed  an  illustrious 
proof  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  but  is  no  extenuation  of  their  crime ; 
and  therefore  there  was  no  injustice  in  punishing  them  for  it.  But  if 
the  Jews  had  not  crucified  Christ,  which  is  the  case  this  writer  puts, 
and  which  depends  upon  the  modest  supposition  of  God's  being  mis- 
taken in  his  prescience,  it  would  not  follow,  that  his  designs  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind  would  have  been  disappointed  ;  infinite 
wisdom  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  for  proper  methods  to  accom- 
plish its  own  glorious  views. 

This  is  not  the  only  passage,  in  which  our  author,  who  upon  all 
occasions  sets  no  bounds  to  his  invectives  against  the  Jews,  expresses 
some  pity  towards  them,  as  having  been  very  hardly  dealt  with,  in 
being  punished  for  crucifying  our  Lord.  He  observes,  that  ••  Christ 
contrived  at  his  death  to  appear  innccent  to  the  Roman  governor, 
and  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
make  them  the  instruments  of  his  death,  by  a  sequel  of  the  most 
artful  behaviour — ^That  they  were  rejected  for  not  believing  him  to 
be  the  Messiah — And  he  kept  them  in  their  error;  at  least  he  did 
nothing  to  draw  them  out  of  it,  that  they  mi^ht  bring  him  to  the 
cross,  and  complete  the  redemption  of  mankmd,  without  knowing 
that  they  did  it  at  their  own  expence."§     Nothing  can  possibly  be 
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more  unfair  and  disingenuous  than  this  representation.  It  is  evident' 
that  our  Lord  took  all  proper  opportunities  of  laying  before  the  Jews 
the  proofs  of  his  Messianship ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
wisely  conducted  than  the  way  he  took  gradually  to  remove  their 
prejudices,  though  he  did  not  make  an  express  and  public  declara- 
tion of  his  being  the  Messiah,  till  the  evidence  should  be  completed, 
and  it  should  plainly  appear,  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
Instead  of  laying  plots  to  engage  the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
on  many  occasions  used  the  most  prudent  precautions  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  their  malice,  till  he  could  do  it  no  longer,  without  betray- 
ine^the  truth,  and  counteracting  the  design  upon  which  he  was  sent. 
The  last  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of  with  regard  to  what  Lord 
Bolingbroke  hath  offered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption, 
is,  that  he  represents  it  as  having  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart.  He  blames  Archbishop  Tillotson  for  observing,  very 
pathetically,  at  the  close  of  onis  of  nis  sermons,  that  **  when  the 
angels  fell,  God  left  them  in  their  fallen  state  ;  but  when  man  fell, 
he  sent  his  Son,  his  only-begotten  Son,  his  dearly-beloved  Son,  to 
redeem  the  race  by  his  sufferings  and  passion."  Upon  which  he 
remarks,  that  *^  this  raises  us  not  only  to  an  equality  with  the  angels, 
but  to  a  superiority  over  them."*  And  he  afterwards  censures  the 
divines,  for  being  "unwilling  to  leave  their  notions  of  human  worth 
and  importance,  or  of  the  designs  of  God  in  favour  of  men ;"  and 
says,  that  "though  our  religion  forbids  pride,  and  teaches  humility, 
yet  the  whole  system  of  it  tends  to  inspire  the  former.''  He  instances 
m  its  teaching,  that ''  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and 
that  God  abandoned  myriads  of  angels,  but  determined  to  raise  man 
from  his  fall  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son."  And  he  asks,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  higher  notions  of  a  created  bein?  than  these  revealed 
truths  must  inspire  ?"t  It  is  certain,  that,  according  to  the  scripture 
account,  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  though  originally 
superior  to  the  human  race,  but  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  mankind. 
And  undoubtedly  there  were  wise  reasons  for  that  proceeding,  which 
God  hath  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us,  and  which  therefore  we  can- 
not pretend  to  judge  of.  But  whatever  was  the  reason  of  it,  God's 
extending  his  grace  and  mercy  to  mankind  in  so  marvellous  a  way, 
certainly  demandeth  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  We  are 
taught  every  where  in  scripture  to  ascribe  the  great  things  God 
hath  done  for  us,  not  to  any  worthiness  in  ourselves,  but  merely  tD 
his  sovereign  unobliged  ^race  and  goodness.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christianity  tendeth  to  inspire  us  with  the  most 
adoring  thoughts  of  God's  infinite  majesty,  greatness,  and  purity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  and  afifect  our  hearts  with  the  most 
humbling  sense  of  our  own  meanness,  guilt,  and  unworthiness.  It 
tendeth  not  to  inspire  us  with  pride,  but  with  gratitude  for  unde- 
served favours  and  benefits ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  filleth  us 
vi'xth  the  highest  admiration  of  the  divine  condescension  and  good-* 
ness  towards  us,  it  teacheth  us  to  sink  low  into  the  very  dust  before 

•  Works,  vol.  iK.  p.  :306,  507,  \  MA.  \^V  v.  ^/^l. 
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his  ^loriouft  majesty,  acknowledging  that  we  are  less  than  the  least 
of  his  mercies,  and  giving  him  the  whole  glory  of  our  salvation. 

It  is  observable,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  seems  on  many  occasions 
very  solicitous  to  prevent  our  having  too  high  a  conceit  of  our  own 
excellence  and  importance.  He  blames  the  pagan  theists  for  flatter- 
ing human  nature,  when  they  taught,  that  a  good  man  imitates  God, 
and  that  God  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  made  man  to  be  happy.*  To 
human  pride  and  ambition  he  attributes  the  notion  of  tne  soul's 
being  a  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  and  the  belief  of 
its  immortaiitY't  To  this  also  be  ascribes  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence,  and  the  notion  that  God  is  attentive  to  the 
prayers  and  wants  of  men  ;  and  is  ready  on  many  occasions  to  assist, 

trotect,  and  reward  the  good,  and  to  punish  or  reclaim  the  wicked.^ 
t  seems  then  that,  for  fear  of  being  thought  too  proud  and  assum- 
ing, we  must  deny  that  we  have  any  souls  distinct  from  our  bodies, 
or  at  least  must  confess  them  to  be  hke  our  bodies,  corruptible  and 
mortal ;  we  must  not  dare  to  aspire  after  a  conformity  to  the  Deity 
in  his  moral  excellencies,  nor  to  think  that  he  loveth  us,  or  is  con- 
cerned for  our  happiness ;  we  must  either  not  address  ourselves  to 
him  at  all,  or  not  presume  to  imagine  that  he  heareth  or  regardeth 
our  prayers.  It  would  be  thinking  too  highly  of  our  own  impor- 
tance to  imagine,  that  God  exerciseth  any  care  or  inspection  over 
us,  or  that  he  taketh  notice  of  our  actions  with  approbation  or  dis- 
pleasure, or  will  call  us  to  an  account  for  them.  Thus  this  sagacious 
writer  hath  found  out  the  secret  of  banishing  religion  out  of  the 
world,  under  pretence  of  guarding  against  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what  his  Lordship  hath 
offered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  affirms,  that 
*'  the  Scriptures  which  are  come  down  to  us  are  very  far  from  being 
vouchers  of  the  Trinity  we  profess  to  believe. — And  that  we  may 
assure  ourselves,  that  many  of  the  Scriptures  and  traditions  which 
obtained  in  the  primitive  ages,  deposed  against  this  Trinity.''! 
Where  he  talks  with  as  much  confidence  of  Sciiptures  and  tradi- 
tions which  he  supposes  to  be  lost,  and  of  what  was  contained  in 
them,  as  if  he  himself  had  seen  and  read  them.  He  chargeth  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  inconsistency  and  contradiction,  in  some- 
times calling  Christ  a  man,  and  at  other  times  talking  a  different 
language,  and  calling  him  God.  ||  Though  supposing  nim  to  have 
the  human  nature  in  a  near  union  with  the  divine,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  it  at  all.  He  has  a  long  marginal  note  about  the  senti- 
ments of  the  primitive  fathers  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  censures 
bishop  BulLf  And  he  afterwards  enlarges  on  the  differences  am(Hig 
Christians  relating  to  it,  and  the  disputes  between  Arius  wbA 
Athanasius.**  But  he  says  nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  is  rerj 
common,  and  has  been  often  more  lully  and  distinctly  insisted  upon 
by  others,  and  therefore  deserves  no  particular  consideration  h^e. 

•  WorkB,  voL  V.  p.  317, 31ft.       \  \\aA.  \c\.  vi  .  ^.  481.        t  Ibid,  rot  v.  p.  418. 
Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  403.    t  IWd.  p.  ^fiB.    ^  \UA.  v-  ^>^^  *«^»    *^  \^»A.v  W,  ec  aeq. 
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What  seems  more  peculiar  to  him  is,  that  in  the  account  he  mves 
of  the  doctrine  or  the  Trinity,  he  represents  it  as  having  been 
originally  derived  from  the  heathen  theology.     He  says,  that  the 
heathen  philosophers  **  assumed  a  Trinity  of  divine  hypostases  in 
the  Godhead.     They  held  a  Monad  or  Unity  above  all  essence,  a 
second  proceeding  eternally  from  the  first,  and  a  third  proceeding 
eternally  from  the  second,  or  from  the  first  and  second."  *    That  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Trinity  made  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  theology. 
**  It  was  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Orpheus,  whosoever 
he  was,  and  probably  by  others  in  that  remote  antiquity  :  and  that 
it  was  in  much  use  afterwards :  and  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  all 
the  theistical  philosophers  taught."  +     He  speaks  of  the  Egyptian, 
Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  of  the  Zoroastnan,  Chaldaic,  and  Sa- 
mothracian  Trinity.  %     And  he  mentions  it  also  as  having  been 
anciently  taught  among  the  Chinese,  and  produces  a  passage  out  of 
one  of  their  ancient  books  to  this  purpose.  §     A  late  ingenious 
author  has  carried  this  still  farther,  and  has  endeavoured  at  large  to 
show,  that  some  vestiges  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  to  be 
found  among  the  sages  of  all  nations,  times,  and  religions.  ||     But 
he  differs  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  this,  that  whereas  his  Lord- 
ship charges  it  on  the  vain  subtleties  and  reveries  of  the  ancient 
metaphysical  theology,  this  gentleman  supposes  it  must  have  been 
owing  to  supernatural  revelation,  or  some  tradition  originally  derived 
from  thence.     And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  supposing  the  fact 
to  have  been  as  they  both  represent  it,  this  seems  to  be  a  more 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  it.     Since  it  is  otherwise  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  so  many  great  and  wise 
men  in  different  ages  and  nations,  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
should  have  agreed  in  acknowledging  some  kind  of  triad  in  the 
divine  nature. 

I  *  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  passage  more  in  Lord  Holing- 
broke's  works  relating  to  the  Trinity :  it  is  this :  that  "  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  reason  to  say, 
that  the  revelation  which  Mahomet  published  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  opposition  to  the  poly- 
theism which  Cnristianity  had  introduced,  as  Christians  have  to 
insist,  that  the  revelation  which  Christ  published  a  few  centuries 
before,  was  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  against 
the  pagan  polytheism. "1[  But  the  case  was  very  different  The 
unity  c?  God  could  not  be  more  strongly  and  expressly  asserted 
than  it  is  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  ;  so  that  the  pretended  revelation  of  Mahomet  was  need- 
less in  this  respect.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity, 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  he.     Those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  94,  95.  t  Ibid.  p.  97.  470,  471.  |  Ibid.  p.  478. 

§  Ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  2.S0. 

g   See  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  ii« 
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the  Trinity  still  hold  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Convince  them 
that  the  Trinity  is  inconsistent  with  that  unity,  and  they  will  aban- 
don it  They  cannot  therefore  be  justly  charged  with  poly  theism^ 
which  is  only  imputed  to  them  by  a  consequence  which  they  ex- 
pressly deny  and  disavow. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 


The  Christian  Doctrine  of  future  Retributions  vindicated. — It  does  not  chaise  God 
with  Injustice  in  this  present  State. — Future  Punishments  not  contrary  to  Reason 
or  the  divine  Attributes. — The  Pretence,  that  they  can  be  of  no  Use  either  for 
Reparation  or  Terror,  examined. — The  Rewards  and  Punishments  of  a  future 
State  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Virtue  and  Vice. — The  Pro> 
priety  of  appointing  a  State  of  Trial  to  reasonable  Beings. — It  is  wisely  ordered, 
that  the  Sentence  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  shall  be  final  and  irreversible. — The 
Christian  Representation  of  that  Judgment  and  its  Consequences,  solemn  and  affec- 
ting, and  of  excellent  Use. — Lord  Bolingbroke^s  injurious  Charge  against  the  pri- 
mitive Christians. — His  Complaints  of  the  Comiptions  brought  into  the  Christian 
Church. — Such  Writers  very  improper  to  set  up  for  Reformers. — True  genuine 
Christianity  needs  not  fear  the  Assaults  of  its  ablest  Adversaries. — Conclusion  of 
the  Observations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  Posthumous  Works. 

Sir, 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  to  you«  that 
the  work  is  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion ;  and  the  more  so,  as  you 
know  that  1  have,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  laboured  under  great  indisposition  of  body, 
which  has  rendered  it  more  tedious  and  fatiguing  to  me,  than  other- 
wise it  would  have  been.  It  will  be  well,  if  some  marks  of  this  do 
not  appear  in  the  performance  itself.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  hope 
candia  allowance  will  be  made  for  it. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  considered,  with  r^ard 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  attempts  against  Christianity,  relateth  to 
what  he  has  offered  concerning  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  He  has  done  all  he  could  to  expose 
that  doctrine,  and  Christianity  on  the  account  of  it,  especially  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishments.  This  is  the  principsd  design  of 
several  of  his  Fragments  and  Essays  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  works;  particularly  of  the  sixty-sixth,  sixty. seventh, 
sixty-eighth,  sixty-ninth,  seventieth,  seventy-first,  seven ty-seoood, 
and  seventy-seventh,  of  those  Fragments  and  Essays. 

Before  I  enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  he  has  offered 
on  that  subject,  I  would  make  two  general  observations. 

The  one  is,  that  he  asserts  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  to  be  an  original  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religioii. 
he  expressly  asserts,  l\ial  '*  (uVvslx^  x^vfatds  and  punishmentB,  are 
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sanctions  of  tlie  evangelical  law  ;"  •  that  "  it  was  part  of  the  origi- 
nal revelation. And  when  the  Christians  adopted  this  doctrine, 

they  received  the  new  law  and  the  new  sanction  together  on  the  faith 
of  the  same  revelation/' f  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
this  is  a  doctrine  strongly  and  most  expressly  insisted  on  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself,  as  a  doctrine  of  principal  importance.  So 
that  this  may  be  Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  that 
original  Christianity,  tor  which  this  writer  professeth  so  great  an 
esteem,  and  the  truth,  the  excellence,  and  even  divinity  of  which 
he  sometimes  pretends  to  acknowledge. 

The  other  observation  is  this :  that  he  makes  the  worst  represen- 
tation imaginable  of  this  doctrine,  as  both  false,  and  of  a  pernicious 
tendency.  He  asserts,  that  '^  the  double  sanction  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state  was,  in  fact,  invented  by  men.  It 
appears  to  be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that  characterise 

it. That  these  notions  favour  more  of  the  human  passions,  than 

of  justice  or  prudence. — That  the  vulgar  heathens  believed  their 
Jupiter  liable  to  so  many  human  passions,  that  they  might  easily 
believe  him  liable,  in  his  government  of  mankind,  to  those  of  love 
and  hatred,  of  anger  and  vengeance. — That  the  Jews  entertained 
such  unworthy  notions  of  God,  and  their  system  contained  such 
instances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and  un- 
relenting vengeance,  in  a  long  series  of  arbitraiy  judgments,  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  receive  this  heathenish  doctrine  of  his  arbi- 
trary and  cruel  proceedings  hereafler. — ^That  accordingly  this  doc- 
trine was  in  vogue  in  the  Church  of  Moses,  when  that  of  Jesus 
began.  And  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  origitial  Christian  reve- 
lotion. '*% — ^This  doctrine  he  frequently  represents  as  not  only  of 
human  invention,  but  as  absurd  and  impious,  and  even  as  blaspht" 
mous ;  and  he  asserts,  that  it  ^*  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
divine  attributes."^  And  after  having  said  that  the  Jews  "  blended 
together  at  once,  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  partiality,"  he  adds,  that  "  the  moral  character  imputed  to  the 
Supreme  Bemg  by  the  Christian  theology,  differs  little  from  that 
imputed  to  him  by  the  Jewish."     Yea,  he  makes  it  the  worse  of 

the  two. ^That  "  sudden  and  violent  anger  are  imputed  to  him 

in  the  one  system,  slow  and  silent  revenge  in  the  other.  That  he  is 
represented  by  the  latter  as  waiting  to  punish  hereafter  with  unre- 
lenting vengeance  and  eternal  torments,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
terrify,  because  it  is  too  late  to  reform."  ||  Thus  he  represents  that 
which  he  would  have  pass  for  an  essential  article  in  the  original 
Christian  revelation,  as  giving  a  worse  idea  of  God  than  the  Jewish 
revelation,  which  yet  he  pretends  makes  such  a  representation  of  the 
Deity  as  is  worse  than  atheism. 

I  shall  now  examine  what  he  has  offered  to  make  good  so  heavy 
and  injurious  a  charge. 

Some  of  his  arguments  are  designed,  if  they  prove  any  thing  at 

•  Works,  vol  v.  p.  513.         +  ^^^'  P-  516.         \  Ibid.  p.  515,  516.        ^  Wik^- 
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all,  to  bear  against  future  rewards  and  punishments  in  general ; 
and  some  are  particularly  levelled  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments. 

As  to  the  former,  some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  what  he 
had  urged  to  invalidate  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  retribution.  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  offered  above  in  the  eighth  Letter  to 
this  purpose,  but  shall  proceed  to  mention  some  things,  which  I 
had  occasion  there  to  insist  upon,  as  they  make  a  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  he  has  managed  it,  against  the  Christian  revelation. 

He  charges  those  who  assert,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  done,  that  **  fu- 
ture retributions  are  necessary  to  set  the  present  disorders  and 
inequalities  right,  and  to  justify,  upon  the  whole,  the  scheme  of 
providence,"  as  in  effect  maintaining,  that  "  God  acts  against  his 
attributes,  and  the  perfections  of  his  nature  in  one  system,  only  to 
have  a  reason  the  more  for  acting  agreeably  to  them  in  another,"  * 
He  urges,  ''  that  it  is  profane  to  insinuate,  much  more  to  affirm 
peremptorily,  that  the  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  in  the  pre- 
sent hfe  are  unjust ;  and  that  if  that  could  be  admitted,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  admit  that  this  may  be  set  right,  which  means,  if  the 
words  have  any  meaning,  that  this  injustice  must  cease  to  be  in- 
justice on  the  received  hypothesis  of  his  proceedings  towaixis  man 
in  another  life.'"  And  he  argues,  that  "  omnipotence  itself  cannot 
cause  that  which  has  been  done  not  to  have  been  done."  t  The 
force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
sense  of  those  whom  he  has  thought  -  fit  to  oppose.  No  Christian 
divines  pretend,  that  God's  proceedings  towards  men  in  this  present 
life  are  unjust.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain,  that  it  is  just. and 
wise  in  God,  and  suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  state  of  trial  and 
discipline,  to  suffer  things  to  go  on  as  they  do  in  their  present 
course;  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  things,  that  a  state 
of  final  retribution  should  succeed.  They  are  far  from  thinking, 
that  what  is  now  injustice  will  in  a  future  state  cease  to  be  injustice ; 
but  they  maintain,  that  that  justice,  the  execution  of  which  is  for 
very  wise  reasons  delayed,  shall  be  exercised  and  displayed  in  the 
fittest  season :  that  that  punishment  of  the  wicked  which  is  not  For 
the  present  inflicted,  though  designed,  shall  be  executed,  when  it  is 
most  proper  it  should  be  so:  and  that  reward  of  the  righteous, 
which  is  not  as  yet  actually  conferred,  shall  be  conferred  when  it  is 
fittest  it  should  be  conferred,  and  when  they  are  best  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving it.  They  assert,  that  the  evils  and  sufferings  which  good 
men  endure  in  this  present  state  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
divine  justice,  because  they  are  either  sent  as  chastisements  and 
corrections  for  their  sins  and  miscarriages,  or  as  seasonable  triali 
for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  their  virtues,  and  to  discipline 
them  for  a  better  world  ;  and  that  in  a  future  state  the  trial  shall  be 
over,  and  their  virtue  fully  rewarded,  and  they  shall  arrive  at  the 
true  felicity  and  perfection  of  their  nature  :  and  on  the  otlier  hand, 
that  wicked  persons  are  here  often  suffered  to  prosper,  and  have 

•  Workn,  vo\.  v.  v  ^i5^«  \  Ibid,  p.  403,  494k 
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many  advantages  and  benefits  given  them,  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance,  and  to  answer  many  wise  ends  of  providence.  And  if  they 
prove  incorrigible  to  the  methods  of  discipline  which  are  here  made 
useoC  those  punishments  which  were  here  deferred,  shall  be  at 
len^h  inflicted,  and  God's  righteousness,  and  just  detestation 
agamst  sin,  shall  be  awfully  manifested  and  displayed. 

But  it  is  especially  against  future  punishments  that  he  bends  his 
force.  He  observes,  that  "  the  heathen  philosophers,  even  those  of 
them  who  assumed  providence  to  be  the  most  active  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  never  angry,  or  ever  did  harm  ;*'  for  which  he 
cites  a  passage  from  Tully's  Offices^  lib.  3.  Nam  iratum  timemus 
Jovem  ?  At  hoc  quidem  commune  est  otmium  philosophorum — Nuu" 
quam  nee  irasci  Deum,  nee  nocere*  It  will  be  easily  allowed,  that 
anger,  strictly  speaking,  as  it  signifies  a  passionate  emotion,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  such  imper^ct  creatures  as  we  are,  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  God  ;  but  to  denv  that  he  is  displeased  or  offended  with 
the  sins  of  his  creatures,  which  is  all  that  is  intended,  when  anger 
is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  really  to  strike  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  and,  under  pretence  of  honourable 
thoughts  of  God,  to  banish  the  fear  of  a  Deity  out  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Epicureans  concerning  the  divine  nature. 

Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira. 

And  their  design  in  it  was  to  deny  the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
represent  him  as  absolutely  unconcerned  about  the  actions  of  men, 
^80  as  neither  to  reward  the  good,  nor  to  punish  evil  doers.  And 
this,  if  it  holdeth  at  all,  will  equally  hold  against  God^s  punishing 
tlie  wicked  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next.  And  it  looks  as  if  this  was 
our  author's  intention.  He  urges,  that  **  neither  reason  nor  expe« 
rience  will  show  us,  in  the  Author  of  nature,  an  angry,  revengeful 
judge,  or  bloody  executioner. "+  But  to  miscall  things  does  not 
alter  their  nature.  It  is  easy  to  throw  a  hard  name,  and  to  call  jus- 
tice vengeance  and  cruelty ;  but  no  argument  can  be  drawn  nota 
this  to  prove,  that  that  which  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  jperfections, 
and  inseparable  from  the  wise  and  righteous  Governor  ot  the  world, 
ought  to  pass  for  the  worst  of  characters.  If  the  Supreme  Being 
be  not  utterly  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  good  and  evil,  to  the^ 
happiness  and  misery  of  his  creatures,  it  must  be  said  that  he  ap- 

t^roveth  the  one,  and  is  displeased  with  the  other;  and  in  that  case 
16  will  show  his  approbation  and  displeasure  by  suitable  effects, 
^hat  should  we  thmk  of  an  earthly  prince,  that  should  not  concern 
himself  whether  his  laws  be  observed  or  not,  and  should  suffer  them 
to  be  transgressed  with  impunity  ?  And  is  this  the  idea  we  should 
form  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe?  If  this  were  the  case> 
what  could  be  expected  but  universal  disorder  and  confusion  in  the 
moral  world  ?  It  Is  the  same  thing,  as  if  all  things  were  left  to  a 
wild  chance,  without  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge. 

•  Works,  voL  v.  p.  510,  \  WxA.  v-  W». 
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There  is  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  arguing  which  this  writer 
makes  use  of  to  set  aside  future  punishments.     He  observes,  that 
'^to  assume  that  the  divine  providence  towards  mankind  in  this 
world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the  next  another,  would  be  extrava- 
gant;"* and  therefore  he  mentions  it  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  that  ''the  proceedings  of  the  future  state  shall  be  the 
very  reverse  of  the  present;  for  then  every  individual  human  crea- 
ture is  to  be  tried ;  whereas  here  they  are  only  considered  collec- 
tively ;  that  the  most  secret  actions,  nay  the  very  thoughts  of  the 
heart,  will  be  laid  open,  and  sentence  will  be  pronounced  accord- 
ingly."t     The  plain  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  individuals  of  man- 
kind shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  any  punishment  from  God,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next ;  and  consequently  that  there  shall  be  no 
exercise  of  divine  justice  here  or  hereafter.     For  he  himself  declares, 
that  '^justice  requires,  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be 
measured  out  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  various  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases,  and  in  proportion  to  them."     He  has 
endeavoured  to  turn  that  into  an  argument  against  the  Christian 
account  of  a  future  judgment,  which  is  really  its  glory,  and  a  great 
proof  of  its  truth,  viz.  that  men's  secret  actions,  and   even  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  shall  then  be  laid  open.     These  are  things 
that  lie  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  human  judicatories,  and  yet  upon 
these  it  is  that  the  morahty  of  actions  doth  properly  depend.     If 
therefore  there  be  no  account  to  be  given  of  them  here  or  hereafter, 
men's  best  or  worst  actions  or  dispositions  will   go  unrewarded  or 
unpunished,  which  is  the  highest  absurdity,  supposing  there  is  a 
Supreme  moral  Governor  or  Judge.      But  according  to  the  account 
given  us  in  the  gospel,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  the 
hidden  springs  shall  be  inquired  into,  from  whence  good  and  evil 
actions  flow,  men  shall  be  shown  in  their  true  characters,  no  real 
good  action  shall  pass  unrewarded,  or  evil  one  unpunished ;  than 
which  nothing  can  possibly  have  a  greater  influence  to  engage  us 
to  exercise  a  constant  care  over  our  inward  temper,  and  our  outward 
conduct. 

Another  argument  he  makes  use  of,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any 
force,  bears  against  future  punishments  in  general;  it  is  this  :  that 
'*  reparation  and  terror  are  objects  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
human  justice.  But  what  does  that  justice  require,  if  it  may  be 
called  justice,  when  it  tends  neither  to  reparation  nor  terror  ?";t:  He 
acknowledges,  what  some  engaged  in  the  same  cause  have  thought 
fit  to  deny,  that  ^'  to  reform  offenders  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  punishment.  Those  that  are  capital  must  have  some 
otner.  The  criminal  is  executed  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  he 
may  do  some  good  by  the  terror  of  his  death.  The  prince  that 
should  punish  without  regard  to  reparation  or  terror,  could  have  no 
motive  to  punish  but  the  pleasure  of  punishing ;  which  no  spirit  but 
that  of  anger,  vengeance,  or  cruelty,  can  inspire."  Hq  asks  there- 
fore, '^  what  effects  can  punishments  have,  when  the  system  of 
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human  government  is  at  an  end,  the  state  of  probation  is  over,  when 
there  is  no  farther  means  for  reformation  of  the  wicked,  nor  repara- 
tion to  the  injured  by  those  who  injured  them,  and  when  the  eternal 
lots  of  all  mankind  are  cast,  and  terror  is  of  no  farther  use  ?*  But 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  terror  of  the  future  punishment  is  of 
great  use  in  this  present  state.  The  proper  design  of  the  threaten- 
ings  of  future  punishment  is  not  to  mflict  the  punishment,  but  to 
prevent  the  wickedness,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  punishment. 
But  when  once  those  threatenings  are  denounced^  justice  and  truth, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  require  that  they  should  be 
ordinarily  executed  upon  tnose  who,  notwithstanding  those  threaten- 
ings, persist  in  their  wicked  courses.  For  if  it  were  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  that  though  these  threatenings  were  denounced,  justice 
or  goodness  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  executed,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  if  there  were  no  threatenings  at  all ;  since  they  would 
in  that  case  answer  no  purpose,  and  could  not  be  said  to  be  so  much 
as  in  terrorem.  But  besides  the  necessity  there  is  that  such  punish- 
ments should  be  threatened  here,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order, 
and  restraining  wickedness  among  mankind,  even  in  this  present 
state,  and  consequently,  that  they  should  be  executed  hereafter 
upon  those  that  have  incurred  the  threatened  penalties,  of  what  use 
the  execution  of  them  may  be  to  other  orders  of  beings  in  a  future 
state,  to  inspire  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  ma- 
jesty, and  how  far  the  influence  of  them  may  extend,  no  man  can 
take  upon  him  to  determine.  The  Scripture  intimates,  as  if  the 
future  judgment  were  to  be  transacted  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  in 
the  view  not  merely  of  the  whole  human  race,  but  of  other  orders  of 
intelligent  beings.  Mention  is  often  made  of  great  numbers  of 
angels  as  present  on  that  occasion.  Those  punishments  may  there- 
fore be  of  very  extensive  use,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  proved  to 
the  contrary,  for  promoting  the  general  good,  for  displaying  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  vindicating  the  majesty  of  the  divine  laws  and  go- 
vernment, and  may  serve  as  solemn  warnings  to  the  intellectual 
creation.  God  takes  no  pleasure  in  their  torments,  as  such,  but  in 
answering  the  great  ends  of  his  government,  in  taking  the  properest 
methods  to  promote  the  ^ood  of  the  whole,  in  the  exercise  and  dis- 
play of  his  own  infinite  righteousness  and  purity,  in  separating  the 
lust  from  the  unjust,  and  putting  a  visible  eternal  discrimination 
between  the  obstinate  opposers  of  his  authority  and  goodness,  and 
those  who  loved  and  served  him  in  sincerity. 

When  this  writer  reckoneth  reparation  among  the  ends  of  punish- 
ment, he  seemeth  by  reparation  to  mean  only  the  repairing  the  inju- 
ries done  by  one  creature  to  another;  as  if  all  the  malignity  and 
demerit  of  sin  consisted  only  in  its  being  a  wrong  done  to 'our 
fellow  creatures ;  and  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  considered  or  punished 
at  all  as  an  offence  against  the  divine  majesty,  and  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  supreme  universal  Lord.  But  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take.    Sin  is  indeed  a  great  evil,  considered  as  an  offence  committed 
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against  our  fellow-creatures,  and  against  the  true  dignity,  perfec- 
tion, and  happiness  of  our  own  natures,  and  a  counteracting  the 
proper  end  and  order  of  our  beings;  but  the  principal  part  of  its 
malignity  is  its  being  an  insurrection  against  the  majesty  and  autho- 
rity of  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  to  whom  we  owe  all  possible 
subjection  and  obedience,  an  opposing  our  wills  and  appetites  to 
the  will  and  law  of  the  Supreme,  the  basest  ingratitude  to  his  infi- 
nite goodness,  a  casting  an  indignity  on  his  adorable  perfections, 
and  on  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  his  government,  and  there- 
fore a  breach  of  universal  order.  This  is  what  renders  sin  princi- 
pally criminal  and  odious,  and  what  we  ought  to  have  a  chief 
regard  to  in  our  humble  confessions,  or  else  we  are  not  true  penitents. 
And  as  it  is  in  this  that  its  malignity  chiefly  consisteth,  and  as  God 
would  have  us  abhor  it  principally  on  this  account,  so  it  is  on  this 
account  especially  that  he  punisheth  it :  for  he  judgeth  of  things 
as  they  really  are.  If  the  greatest  evil  of  sin  consisteth  in  its  being 
an  offence  committed  against  the  divine  majesty,  a  wilful  transgres- 
sion of  his  known  laws,  and  an  opposition  to  his  authority  and 
goodness  ;  if  the  more  there  is  of  this  in  any  sin,  the  more  heinous 
its  guilt  must  be  acknowledged  to  be ;  if  this  carrieth  an  infinitely 
greater,  a  more  monstrous  mahgnity  in  it,  than  its  being  merely  an 
offence  against  creatures  like  ourselves;  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  suppose,  that  the  most  wise  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  in  punishing  sin,  hath  not  princi- 
pally a  regard  to  that,  on  the  account  of  which  it  principally  aeserv- 
eth  punishment.  It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be  really  hurt  by  our 
sins  and  vices,  nor  beatified  by  our  obedience  and  our  virtues.  Bat 
this  is  only  owing  to  the  transcendent  excellence  of  his  own  most 
perfect  nature.  And  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  make  the  infi- 
nite perfection  of  his  nature  a  reason  why  his  creatures  should  be 
allowed  to  transmress  his  laws  with  impunity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greater  the  exceUency  of  his  nature  is,  the  greater  is  the  evil  of  sin  as 
committed  against  his  infinite  majesty ;  and  that  very  perfection  of 
his  nature  makes  it  impossible  for  him  not  to  hate  all  moral  evil. 
For  it  is  manifest,  that  an  eternal  love  of  order,  purity  and  righte- 
ousness, is  necessarily  included  in  infinite  perfection.  And  how 
shall  he  show  bis  just  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  aversion  to  the  breach 
of  moral  order,  but  by  the  marks  and  effects  of  his  displeasure 
against  it>  that  is,  by  punishing  obstinate  presumptuous  tran»- 
gressoro  ? 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  **  future  punishments  were  not  beliered 
by  the  philosophers,  not  even  by  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  though 
they  talked  of  them.''*  And  that  ^'  at  the  commg  of  our  Saviour 
they  were  general  disregarded  even  by  the  vulgar."  If  this  were  so, 
it  l)ecame  the  more  necessary  to  renew  the  discovery,  and  set  it  in 
a  clearer  and  stronger  light,  since  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  man- 
kind to  believe  it  By  his  own  acknowled^ent,  the  ablest  phik>» 
sophers  and  legislators  thought  sa     And  he  himself  fnsquentlT 
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owns  the  ^reat  usefulness  of  this  doctrine.  And  its  usefuhiess  is,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  in  conjunction  with  other  considerations,  no 
small  argument  of  its  truth. 

Having  considered  what  he  hath  offered  with  relation  to  future 
rewards  and  punishments  in  general,  I  shall  now  examine  the  par- 
ticular objections  he  hath  urged  against  the  accounts  given  of  them 
in  the  Christian  revelation. 

He  observes,  that  ^'  had  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments been  more  general,  and  less  descriptive ;  had  future  pun- 
ishments been  represented  like  the  rewards,  to  be  simply  sucn  as 
eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  could  conceive,  it 
might  have  been  maintained  in  credit,  and  have  had  an  universal 
and  real  influence — perhaps  to  the  great  advantage  of  religion.  But 
besides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  God  inflicts  eternal  punish- 
ments on  his  creatures,  which  would  render  their  non-existence  in- 
finitely preferable  to  their  existence  on  the  whole ;"  he  apprehends 
that  *'  an  air  of  ridicule  has  been  cast  on  this  doctrine  by  preserv- 
ing all  the  idle  tales  and  burlesque  images,  which  were  propagated 
in  those  days."  He  represents  it  as  ^^  nearly  resembling  the  mytho* 
logia  de  injeris,  which  has  been  so  often  laughed  at."*  As  to  the 
account  given  us  in  the  gospel  of  the  future  reward,  it  is  incompa- 
rably noble  and  excellent,  and  not  quite  so  general  as  he  represents 
it,  but  such  as  is  fitted  to  raise  in  us  the  highest  ideas  of  the  felicity 
and  perfection  to  which  good  men  shall  be  raised  in  the  heavenly 
world.  The  descriptions  there  set  before  us  of  future  punishments 
are  general,  but  very  expressive.  And  the  burlesque  images  he 
speaks  of  are  awful  and  striking  representations,  design^  and 
fitted  to  convey  images  of  terror,  but  not  mixed  with  any  trifling 
or  ridiculous  circumstances,  like  the  poetical  tales  and  rabies  he 
refers  to. 

But  what  he  seems  to  lay  a  principal  stress  upon,  for  exposing 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  this : 
that  '^  justice  requires  most  certainly  that  rewards  and  punishments 
should  be  measured  out  in  every  particular  case,  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual.  But  instead  of  this,  it  is  as- 
sured, that  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  transported  into  heaven, 
or  plunged  into  hell,  without  any  distinction  of  tne  particular  cases 
which  have  been  so  solemnly  determined,  and  without  any  propor- 
tion observed  between  the  various  degrees  of  merit  and  dement  in 
the  application  of  those  rewards  and  punishments,  "f  And  in  all 
that  he  oflers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixty-eighth  of  his  Fragments 
and  Essays,  he  proceeds  upon  this  supposition,  that  ^'  the  greatest 
and  least  degree  of  virtue  shall  be  rewarded,  and  the  greatest  and 
least  degree  of  vice  punished  alike :"  And  that  it  is  '*  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  to  make  no  distinction  of  persons  in  dissimilar 
cases,  j:  And  again  he  urges,  that  *'  the  hypothesis  of  all  being 
saved  alike,  or  damned  in  the  lump,  tends  to  destroy  little  by  little 
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all  those  impressions  which  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  so  usefully 
designed  to  give."* 

All  that  his  Lordship  here  offers  depends  upon  a  great  misappre- 
hension,  or  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  on 
this  head.     If  men  were  to  be  i*ewarded  and  punished  hereafter  only 
collectively,  and  no  regard  had  to  individuals,  which  our  author 
would  persuade  us  is  the  method  of  God's  proceedings  towards 
mankind  in  this  present  state,  then  it  might  be  admitted  that  men 
are  saved  and  damned  only  in  the  lump,  as  he  is  pleased  to  express 
it     But  this  is  not  the  Scripture  representation  of  God*s  proceed- 
ings in  a  future  state.     We  are  there  most  expressly  assured,  that 
the  case  of  every  individual  shall  be  examined  and  judged.     It  is 
thus  that  our  Lord,  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  represents  it :  he  tells 
us,  that  he  will  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him, 
arid  then  shall  he  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Mat.  xvi. 
27.     St.  Paul  expressly  declares,  that  God  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds,  Kom.  ii.  6.     That  every  one  of  us  shrill  give 
an  account  of  himself  to  God,  Rom.  xiv.  12.     That  we  must  ail 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.     That  every  man*s  work  shall  be  tried, 
and  made  manifest,  1  Cor.  iii.  13.     In  speaking  of  the  respective 
duties  of  masters  and  servants,  he  lets  them  know,  that  the  meanest 
shall  not  be  neglected,  but  shall  receive  a  proper  reward  :  That 
whatsoever  good  thing  a  man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free :  but  he  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done,  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons,  Eph.  vi.  8.  9.  Col.  iii.  25.     St.  Peter  assureth  us,  that  God 
without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  every  man's  tcork,  I 
Pet  i.  17.  Christ  is  introduced  as  declaring,  lam  he  which  searcheth 
the  reins  and  hearts  ;  and  I  will  ^ve  unto  every  one  of  you  according 
to  your  works.  Rev.  ii.  23.     And  in  the  description  of  the  future 
judgment,  Rev.  xx.  12.  to  show  the  exactness  of  that  judgment,  it 
IS  said,  that  the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of 
those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works. 
And  it  is  repeated  again,  ver.  13.  they  were  judged,  every  man  ac- 
cording to  tneir  works. 

From  these  several  passages  compared  together,  it  appears  with 
the  utmost  evidence,  that  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  dispensing  future  retributions,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  shall  be  measured  out  in  every  particular  case,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual,  which  our  author 
saith  is  what  justice  requires.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  what  is 
there  said  concerning  that  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
must  be  understood  in  a  consistency  with  the  making  an  exact  dis- 
tribution according  to  particular  cases  and  circumstances ;  and  that 
the  general  representations  there  made  of  heaven  as  a  state  of  future 
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happiness  to  the  righteous,  and  of  hell  as  a  state  of  future  punish- 
ment to  the  wicked,  must  be  so  taken  and  explained  as  to  comport 
with  the  different  de^ees  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  one 
and  to  the  olher ;  and  not  as  if  all  men  were  to  be  raised  to  the 
same  degree  of  future  glory  and  happiness ;  and  all  bad  men  to  be 
punished  with  the  same  degree  of  misery  ;  since  it  is  so  frequently 
and  expressly  declared,  that  God  will  then,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  and  that  every 
man  shall  then  receive  according  to  what  he  hath  done  in  the  body. 
The  general  descriptions  of  that  future  glory  are  indeed  sublime 
and  noble,  and  represent  it  in  a  most  attractive  view.  And  it  was 
proper  it  should  be  so.  They  set  before  us  a  happiness  beyond 
imagination  great  and  glorious,  the  more  effectually  to  animate  us 
to  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  And  it  is  signified,  that  it 
is  of  such  a  nature,  so  transcend ently  great  and  excellent,  as  vastly 
to  exceed  what  any  of  the  human  race  could  in  strictness  of  justice 
have  deserved.  For  the  obedience  of  the  best  of  men  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  mixed  with  many  defects ;  and  therefore  that  eternal  life 
and  happiness  is  represented  as  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ.  That  reward  is  the  effect  of  free  sovereign  grace  and  good- 
ness. And  therefore  none  can  find  fault,  if  the  glory  and  happiness 
which  shall  be  conferred  upon  good  men  hereafter  be  above  what 
they  could  be  said  to  have  strictly  merited.  But  though  the  very 
lowest  degree  of  reward  and  happmess  in  that  future  state  shall  be 
far  superior  to  what  the  best  of  men  could  have  pretended  to  have 
challenged,  as  in  strictness  of  justice  due  to  his  merits,  yet  God 
shall  so  order  it,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  righteousness,  that  there 
shall  be  an  admirable  proportion  observed  in  ^ving  different  degrees 
of  glory,  according  to  the  different  proficiencies  men  had  made  in 
real  goodness  during  their  state  of  trial.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to 
this  purpose  than  our  Saviour's  determination,  in  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  Luke  xix.  12.  20.  where  he  represents  higher  honours  and 
rewards  conferred  upon  some  than  upon  others,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  usefulness,  and  the  different  improvements  they 
had  made  of  what  was  committed  to  them.  And  in  the  blessings 
be  pronounceth  upon  those  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake,  he  plainly  intimates,  that  they  should  be  distinguished  with  a 
higher  reward  in  heaven  than  many  others,  in  nroportion  to  their 
greater  sufferings  and  services.  And  in  general  ne  declares,  that  in 
his  Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  vvhich  supposes-  that  there 
shall  be  different  abodes  provided  for  good  men  in  that  future  world, 
into  which  they  shall  be  distributed,  each  of  them  happy  in  their 
several  ways,  and  each  contented  with  the  lot  assigned  them.  But 
no-where  are  we  particularly  told,  what  shall  be  the  lowest  de- 
CTee  of  happiness  and  reward  which  shall  be  conferred  on  the 
lowest  degrees  of  real  virtue  and  righteousness,  nor  would  such  a 
discovery  be  of  any  use  to  mankind,  or  answer  any  valuable  pur- 

As  to  future  punishments,  in  the  inflicting  of  these  the  %ttv^\K&v. 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  rules  of  justice,  ao  iWi  ivo  TOacft.  ^'^^X^ 
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punished  beyond  his  demerits.  This  incontestably  follows  from  the 
frequent  declarations  that  are  made,  and  which  have  been  already 
produced,  that  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, 
without  respect  of  persons.  But  besides  these  general  declarations, 
there  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  designed  to  show, 
that  there  shall  be  a  remarkable  aifference  made  between  some  bad 
men  and  others  in  the  punishments  inflicted  on  them  ;  and  that  in 
the  inflicting  these  punishments,  a  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  dif- 
ferent aggravations  of  their  crimes.  This  is  what  our  Lord  plainly 
signifies,  when  he  declares  with  great  solemnity,  that  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  ofjud^menty  that  is, 
for  the  most  profligate  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  tnan  for  those 
that  obstinately  rejected  and  abused  the  gospel  oflers  of  mercy  and 
salvation,  and  who  go  on  in  an  obstinate  course  of  presumptuous  sin 
and  disobedience,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  light  and  most  glo- 
rious advantages.  And  again,  he  declares,  that  that  servant  which 
knew  his  Lorcts  will,  and  prepared  not  himself ^  neither  did  according 
to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not, 
and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given^  of  him  shall  much  be 
required :  and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  will  they 
ask  the  more^  Luke  xii.  47.  48.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  it  is 
from  this  representation,  that  among  those  who  shall  be  punished 
in  a  future  state,  great  diflerence  shall  be  made  in  the  degrees  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  them,  according  to  their  difierent  demerits  ; 
and  that  an  exact  consideration  shall  be  had  of  their  several  cases, 
and  an  equitable  proportion  shall  be  observed,  and  all  proper  allow- 
ances made.  The  general  descriptions  therefore  of  these  future 
punishments  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  consistency  with  supposing  a 
very  ^eat  difference  made  between  some  and  others  in  the  degrees 
of  their  punishment.  In  these  general  descriptions,  the  strongest 
images  of  terror  are  made  use  of,  and  it  is  highly  proper  it  should 
be  so.  The  punishments  are  described  in  their  highest  degree,  as 
they  shall  be  inflicted  on  the  most  obstinate  and  heinous  offenders. 
No-where  are  we  particularly  told  what  shall  be  the  lowest  degree 
of  punishment  which  shall  be  inflicted  in  that  future  world;  nor 
what  that  state  of  vice  and  guilt  is  which  shall  subject  men  to  the 
least  punishment.  Such  declarations  could  answer  no  good  end, 
and  would  probably  be  abused.  It  is  more  wisely  done  to  leave  that 
matter  in  general  expressions ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  us,  that 
every  man  shall  be  punished  in  a  strict  proportion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  crime. 

A  due  consideration  of  this  will  in  a  great  measure  obviate  the 
principal  objections  this  author  hath  urged  against  the  eternal  dura- 
tion 01  that  future  punishment,  which  depend  principally  upon  this 
supposition,  that  all  shall  be  alike  subjected  to  the  most  extreme 
degree  of  torment  and  misery,  and  so  shall  continue  for  ever: 
whereas,  if  it  be  considered,  that  there  shall  be  a  great  difierenoe 
made  between  some  and  others,  in  that  future  world ;  that  the  state 
of  some  shall  be  tolerable*  cotaYi;sLTei\  viVi^cv  vWl  oC  others ;  and  that 
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every  man's  case  shall  be  considered,  and  his  condition  wisely 
and  exactly  proportioned  to  what  he  had  deserved  ;  on  this  sup- 
position,  whatever  the  duration  of  it  is  supposed  to  be,  it  is  still 
just. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  this  writer  in  relation  to  this  present  subject.  He  says, 
'^  he  could  easily  persuade  himself,  that  the  mercy  of  God  pardons 
the  offenders  who  amend,  consistently  with  his  justice  ;  for  else,  as 
all  men  offend,  all  men  would  be  punished;  and  that  his  goodness 
may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy  has  begun,  and  place  such  as  are 
the  objects  of  both  in  a  state  where  they  will  be  exempt  perhaps 
eternally  from  all  natural,  and,  as  much  as  finite  creatures  can  be, 
from  all  moral  evil.  He  could  persuade  himself,  that  they  who  are 
the  objects  of  neither,  and  are  not  therefore  pardoned,  remain,  if 
they  do  remain,  excluded  from  the  happiness  of  the  others,  and 
reduced  to  a  forlorn  state.  Some  such  hypothesis,  where  no  cer- 
tainty is  to  be  had,  I  could  admit,''  says  he,  ^^  as  probable,  because 
it  contradicts  none  of  the  divine  attributes,  sets  none  of  them  at 
variance,  nor  breaks  their  harmony."     Here  he  supposes  it  to  be  a 

Erobable  hypothesis,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  divine  attri- 
utes,  not  only  that  some  men,  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  the 
divine  goodness  and  mercy,  may  continue  eternally  in  a  nappy  state 
exempt  from  all  evil ;  but  that  others,  who  by  their  conduct  have 
rendered  themselves  not  the  proper  objects  of  the  divine  mercy,  may 
be  debarred  from  pardon,  and  may  remain,  whilst  they  do  remain, 
and  consequently  may  remain  eternally,  supposing  them  to  continue 
in  eternal  existence,  excluded  from  that  happiness  which  the  others 
enjoy,  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  state.  If  therefore  we  be  assured 
by  a  well-attested  revelation,  that  this  shall  really  be  the  case,  he 
ou^ht  not  to  object  against  it. 

But  he  urges,  that  **  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  our  state  of 
probation  ends  with  this  present  life,  and  that  judgment  will  be 
determined  by  what  we  have  done  in  this  state. — And  that  a  virtue 
or  wickedness  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  should  be  rewarded  with  eternal 
happiness,  or  punished  with  eternal  misery."*  The  objection  that 
is  drawn  from  the  disproportion  there  is  between  the  duration  of  the 
state  of  trial,  and  the  eternity  that  is  to  succeed  it,  might  be  made, 
whatever  we  suppose  the  continuance  of  the  time  of  trial  to  be.  But 
the  shortness  of  this  state  of  trial  furnisheth  a  powerful  considera- 
tion to  engage  us  to  improve  it.  And  very  probably,  if  it  were 
ordinarily  much  longer  than  it  is,  the  condition  of  mankind  might 
be  worse,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  human  nature,  than  it 
now  is ;  as  the  length  of  men's  lives  before  the  flood  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  wickedness  that  so  much  abounded.  The  ar^ment, 
therefore,  as  far  as  there  is  any  weight  in  it,  holdeth  against  the 
supposing  any  state  of  trial  at  all,  of  whatever  continuance.  But 
do  we  know  enough  of  the  measures  and  designs  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment, to  be  able  to  pronounce,  that  it  may  not  be  worthy  of 
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God,  as  the  Sapreme  GoTemor  of  the  world,  to  appoint  to  his  rea- 
enable  creatares  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline^  and  to  deal  with 
thetn  aocordm^  to  their  behaTioor  in  such  a  state,  and  let  them 
know,  that  if  they  obstinateLy  persL^t  in  their  rebellion  and  disobe- 
dience, he  will  ac  length  shat  up  his  srace  trom  them,  and  they 
!»hail  be  excluded  from  that  crionr  and  teLcity,  with  which  he  wonld 
have  bountifully  rewarded  their  per^Terance  m  a  course  of  pietv 
and  virtue  during  the  time  of  trial  allotted  them  ?  It  may  be  left 
to  impartial  reason,  whether  this  constitution  would  not  be  more 
wisely  ordained,  and  more  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  good  order  in  the  worM,  and  to  repress  vice  and  wickedness, 
than  to  set  no  bounds  at  all  to  the  offers  of  his  mercy,  and  to  assure 
them,  that  let  them  behave  ever  so  wickedly  and  presumptuously, 
and  abuse  and  reject  all  the  methods  of  his  grace,  yet  still  af^er  they 
leave  this  world,  and  at  any  other  time  throucrhout  eternity,  when- 
ever  they  repent,  they  shall  be  forgiven,  and  even  restored  to  favour, 
and  raised  to  glory  and  felicity  ?  Would  this  be  a  rule  of  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom,  or  fit  to  be  published  throughout 
the  whole  intellectual  world  ? 

As  reason  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  answer- 
ing the  great  ends  of  moral  government,  that  punishments  should 
be  denounced  against  the  obstinate  transgressors  of  the  divine  laws, 
so  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  to  creatures  designed  for  an 
immortal  existence,  the  threatening  of  none  but  temporary  punish- 
ments would  be  sufficient ;  especially  if  they  apprehended  that  they 
should  outlive  those  punishments  for  infinite  ages  in  bliss  and  glory. 
It  certainly  becometh  us,  in  our  inquiries  concerning  such  matters 
as  these,  to  proceed  with  great  modesty,  since  we  cannot  pretend  of 
ourselves,  to  be  proper  judges  of  what  the  governing  wisdom  and 
righteousness  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe  doth  require, 
and  what  is  most  worthy  of  God,  and  most  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  interests  of  par- 
ticular beings. 

To  consider  the  sentence  which  shall  pass  upon  bad  men  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  as  final  and  irreversible  ;  and  that  after  this 
there  shall  be  no  fresh  offers  of  grace  and  mercy,  but  they  shall 
continue  under  the  effects  of  that  sentence  during  the  whole  of  their 
existence ;  is  certainly  a  consideration  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
must  needs  have  a  wonderful  weight  to  engage  us  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  present  state  of  trial  aSotted  us,  and  to  lay  hold  on  the 
offers  of  salvation  that  are  now  made  to.  us  upon  the  reasonable 
terms  of  the  new  covenant  Whereas  if  we  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  there  were  to  be  new  states  of  trial,  new  seasons  and  oBen 
of  grace,  after  the  general  judgment,  it  would  greatly  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  motives  drawn  from  the  threatenings  of  future  pun- 
ishment Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  constitution  which  can  be 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  equity  of 
the  divine  ^vemment  For  as  to  the  exclusion  from  the  heavenly 
felicity,  which  shall  be  a  considerable  part  of  that  future  punish- 
ment, there  is  no  reasonaVAe  ^to\m<&L  (ot  ^^^octing,  that  those  who 
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now  reject  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  should  ever  be  admitted  to 
that  transcendent  bliss  and  glory,  which  God  hath  been  pleased  of 
his  own  free  and  rich  goodness  to  promise  to  the  righteous,  and 
which  no  man  could  pretend  to  challenge  as  in  strictness  of  justice 
due  to  him.  Nor  is  it  any  impeachment  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  leave  obstinate  sinners  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
existence  under  that  part  of  the  punishment  which  ariseth  fh>m  the 
stinging  reflections  of  their  own  guilty  consciences,  or  from  the  na- 
tursd  enects  of  their  wickedness  and  bad  temper  of  mind.  And  what- 
ever farther  punishments  there  may  be  more  directly  and  immedi- 
ately inflicted  by  the  divine  hand,  we  may  be  sure  they  shall  be  in 
such  measures  and  proportions  to  each  individual,  as  never  to  exceed 
the  demerit  of  their  crimes. 

What  has  been  said  may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  strange  repre- 
sentation this  author  is  pleased  to  make  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
future  punishments  :  That  *'  such  a  proceeding  can  be  ascribed  to 
DO  principle,  but  to  the  revenge  of  a  being,  who  punishes  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  power,  and  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  punishing, 
and  without  any  regard  to  justice,  creatures  who  did  not  offend 
bim,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  offending  him ;  creatures  who  had 
free-will,  and  made  wron^  elections ;  creatures  who  might  plead,  in 
mitigation  of  their  punishments,  their  frailties,  their  passions,  the 
imperfections  of  their  natures,  and  the  numerous  temptations  to 
which  they  stood  exposed."*     This  representation  is  unjust  in  every 
article.     The  tendency  of  it  is  plainly  this :  to  apologize  for  sin, 
and  to  diminish  the  evil  of  it.     And  what  good  can  be  proposed  by 
this,  it  is  hard  to  say.     Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  honour 
of  God,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  moral 
world,  than  to  endeavour  to  make  men  entertain  slight  thoughts  of 
the  evil  of  sin.     To  what  purpose  is  it  to  say,  that  sinners  do  not 
offend  God  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  offending  him  ?     If  they  do 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  own  corrupt  inclinations  and 
appetites,  which  they  oppose  and  prefer  to  the  most  wise  and  holy 
vfin  and  law  of  the  sovereign  Loitl  of  the  universe,  is  not  this  a 
very  heinous  guilt?     Their  having  free-will,  and  making  wrong 
elections,  when  it  was  in   their  choice  to   have  done  otherwise, 
though  mentioned  here  in  mitigation  of  their  guilt,  is  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  their  crime,  and  an  abuse  of  their  reason  and  liberty  which 
are  amongst  the  noblest  ^fts  of  God.    To  plead  passions  and  temp- 
tations, is  an  excuse,  which,  if  admitted,  may  serve  to  apologize  for 
the  greatest  crimes.      But  they  are  not  allowed  by  any  wise  human 
judicatories  as  a  reason  for  exempting  those  that  transgress  the  laws 
from  the  penalties  to  which  their  transgressions  had  exposed  them. 
And  Lord   Bolingbroke  himself  has  elsewhere  very  properly  ob- 
•served,  that  those  very  persons  who  pretend  that  inclinations  can- 
not be  restrained,  and  who  speak  most  of  the  power  of  the  appetites 
and  passions,  can  resist  and  control  them,  when  any  evident  in- 
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terest,  or  contrary  inclination,  leads  them  to  do  so.*  And  as  to 
any  transgressions  that  may  properly  be  called  frailties  and  infirmi- 
ties, and  which  have  Uttle  of  the  will  in  them,  the  wise  and  just 
Ruler  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  make  all  the  allowances  that 
equity  can  demand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  is  so  far  from  furnishing  a  just  objection  against  the 
divine  original  of  the  gospel  revelation,  that,  if  rightly  considered, 
it  yieldeth  a  noble  evidence  of  its  usefulness  and  truth.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  more  solemn  and  affecting, 
and  better  fitted  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  human  mind, 
than  the  representation  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  future 
judgment.  The  whole  human  race  convened  before  the  sovereign 
universal  Judge,  innumerable  myriads  of  holy  angels  attending,  the 
judicial  process  carried  on  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  a  strict  and 
impartial  inquiry  made,  the  most  hidden  actions  brought  to  light, 
and  the  very  secrets  of  the  heart  laid  open,  and  all  followed  by 
eternal  retributions.  It  seenieth  plain  from  our  Savioui-'s  manner 
of  representing  things,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, that  sinners  should  have  no  hope  or  expectation  given 
them  of  obtaining  mercy  and  salvation,  if  they  persisted  to  the  end 
of  this  present  life  in  a  course  of  impenitence,  presumptuous  sin, 
and  disobedience.  He  nowhere  giveth  the  least  intimation,  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  shall  have  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  he  still  speaketh  of  it  in  terms,  which,  according 
to  the  natural  import  of  the  expressions,  seem  to  signify  that  it  shall 
.  be  of  a  perpetual  duration,  without  adding  any  thing  to  qualify 
those  expressions.  And  for  any  persons  to  flatter  themselves,  that 
God  may  in  his  absolute  sovereignty  dispense  with  the  rigour  of  his 
threatenings,  and  to  depend  upon  such  an  expectation,  would  be 
an  extreme  folly,  when  the  plain  tenor  of  the  revelation  seems  to  go 
the  other  way. 

I  have  now  finished  the  design  I  had  in  view,  which  was  to  de- 
fend natural  and  revealed  religion  against  the  attacks  made  upon 
both  by  this  very  confident  and  assuming  author.  In  the  execution 
of  this  design,  I  have  principally  confined  myself  to  the  reasoning 

Cart  of  his  Lordship's  works,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  and 
ave  not  willingly  overlooked  any  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of 
argument.  But  I  have  not  attempted  to  follow  him  m  several  of 
those  excursions  which  seem  to  have  been  principally  intended  to 
show  the  variety  of  his  reading,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  there  is 
a  great  appearance,  though  1  cannot  say  he  has  given  many  prooft 
of  his  having  maturely  digested  it.  Several  things  there  are  in  his 
scheme  of  metaphysics,  and  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  philosophers^  which  might  be  justly  nnimad* 
verted  upon,  though  it  will  not  be  denied  that  some  of  his  observa^ 
tions  on  these  heads  are  just  and  curious.  But  as  a  distinct  exami* 
nation  of  them  would  have  very  much  enlarged  this  work,  which  is 

*  Sec  bis  Lctten  oi\  l\ic  ^l^id^  wv^  V5^  oC  UUtoryi  let.  iii.  sect.  1. 
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already  longer  than  I  ot  first  intended,  or  than  I  would  have  wished 
it  to  be,  I  have  chosen  to  omit  them  :  for  the  same  reason  I  have 
taken  no  particular  notice  of  the  reflections  he  has  occasionally  cast 
upon  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  upon  the 
body  of  the  primitive  Christians,''^  of  whom  he  has  made  a  most  in- 
jurious representation,  and  has  in  effect  justified  the  persecutions 
raised  by  the  heathens  against  them.  He  tells  us,  that  **  their 
clergy  were,  under  pretence  of  religion,  a  very  lawless  tribe. — That 
they  broke  the  laws  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  instigated 
others  to  break  them,  by  popular  insurrections  against  the  authority 
of  magistrates,  and  by  tumults  and  riots,  in  which  they  insulted 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire. — And  he  believes  the  list  of 
the  martyrs  consisted  more  of  those  who  suffered  for  breaking  the 
peace,  than  of  those  who  suffered  quietly  for  the  sake  of  their  re- 
ligion." +  Such  is  the  charge  he  has  thought  fit  to  bring  against  a 
worthy  and  peaceable  body  of  men  (for  so  the  primitive  Christians 
generally  were) ;  whose  innocent  and  virtuous  behaviour  has  been 
acknowledged  by  some  of  their  pagan  advei*sarie8  themselves. 

You  will  observe,  that  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  except  where 
the  ai*gument  led  to  it,  passed  over  the  bitter  sarcasms  he  so  fre- 
quently throws  out  against  the  Christian  divines.  They  have  the 
honour  to  be  reviled  and  insulted  in  every  work  that  is  designed 
against  revealed  religion.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  Lordship 
lias  in  obloquy  and  reproach  far  exceeded  all  that  have  gone  before 
him.  He  has  found  out,  what  the  world  did  not  know  before,  that 
the  divines  are  in  a  formed  alliance  and  confederacy  with  the  atheists 
against  God  and  his  providence,  and  that  the  latter  are  not  such 
dangerous  enemies  to  religion  as  the  former. 

I  have  not  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  any  distinct  notice  of 
the  long  account  he  has  given  in  his  fourth  essay,  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical  upon  the  civil  power,  and  the  several 

*  As  a  specimen  how  ready  our  author  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  Blightest  appearances 
for  casting  a  slur  upon  the  ancient  fathers  and  primitive  Christians,  I  would  observe, 
that  after  mentioning  the  Gnostics,  and  their  pretences,  he  adds,  that  **  the  orthodox 
grew  in  time  as  much  Gnostics  us  others  ;  and  we  see  that  the  church  of  Alexandriti 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  so,  in  order  to  be  truly  religious.***  He  is  so  fond  of  this 
thought,  that  he  afterwards  repeateth  it,  and  talks  of  the  *<  heretics  assuming  the 
pompous  title  of  Gnostics,  and  despising  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  as  igno- 
rant  and  illiterate  men  :  and  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  maintained,  that  to  be  a  good 
Christian  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  good  Gnostic.  **■¥  It  would  be  hard  to  produce  an 
instance  of  greater  disingenuity  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  here  guilty  of,  and  it  can 
acarcelv  be  supposed  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  tu  be  sensible  of  it.  The  word 
Gnostic  properly  signifies  a  man  of  knowledge.  Some  corrupters  of  Christianity  in 
the  primitive  times,  who  made  high  pretences  to  extraordinary  knowledge,  assumed 
that  title  to  themselves.  And  because  Clement  describes  the  true  Gnostics  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  false,  to  show  that  this  name,  in  which  those  heretics  gloried,  belonged  in 
its  just  sense  only  to  the  true  Christian ;  therefore  he  and  the  orthodox  Christians 
were  Gnostics,  i.  e.  of  the  same  principles  and  practices  with  that  sect  which  they 
cxmdemned.  it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  such  a  con- 
duct. 

•  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.  t  Ibid.  p.  458. 

t  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  134, 
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steps  by  which  those  encroachments  were  carried  on,  especially  in 
the  times  of  the  papal  usurpation.  He  has  advanced  little  on  these 
heads  that  can  be  called  new,  or  which  had  not  been  observed  by 
others  before  him.  And  we  have  his  Lordship's  own  acknowledg- 
ment frequently  repeated,  that  this  is  by  no  means  chargeable  on 
true  original  Christianity.  It  would  therefore  be  very  disingenuous, 
to  turn  that  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  has 
been  only  owing  to  a  gross  abuse  and  corruption  of  it,  a  corruption 
which  was  plamly  foretold  in  the  sacred  writings,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  impossible  for  any  human  sagacity  to  foresee  it« 

He  frequently  exclaims  against  artificial  theology,  and  corof^ains 
of  the  profane  mixtures  which  have  been  brought  into  the  Christian 
religion,  by  the  subtilties  of  a  vain  philosophy^  and  by  idle  tradi- 
tions. It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  has  often  been  too 
much  ground  for  such  complaints.  And  to  endeavour  to  separate 
pure  uncorrupted  Christianity,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
from  debasing  mixtures  and  the  coiTupt  additions  that  have  been 
made  to  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  and  useful  work,  and,  when 
properly  performed,  is  doing  a  real  service  to  Christianity,  and 
tendeth  to  establish  the  credit  of  it,  and  to  promote  its  sacred 
interests.  But  such  writers  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  certainly  the 
unfittest  persons  in  the  world  to  undertake  it: 

Non  tali  auxi/io,  nee  defemoribus  islis, 
Ttmpus  eget. 

Instead  of  promoting  the  good  work  of  reformation,  and  of  con- 
tributing to  restore  religion  in  its  primitive  purity,  they  bring  a  dis- 
grace upon  those  who  would  in  good  earnest  attempt  it,  and  furnish 
the  patrons  of  those  corruptions  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  re- 
proaching and  misrepresenting  such  persons,  as  having  an  ill  inten- 
tion agamst  Christianity  itself,  and  as  serving  the  cause  of  deists 
and  infidels. 

His  Lordship  charges  the  mischiefs  which  have  befallen  the 
Christian  Church  as  having  been  chiefly  owing  to  this  :  that  **  the 
pure  word  of  God  neither  is  nor  has  been  the  sole  criterion  of  ortho- 
doxy.'^*  He  asserts,  that  **  no  human  authority  can  supply  or 
alter,  much  less  improve,  what  the  Son  of  God  came  on  earth  to 
reveal."t  He  says,  that  "  divines  should  return  to  the  Gospel,  as 
philosophers  have  returned  to  Nature,  and  presume  to  dc^matize 
no  farther  than  the  plain  import  of  it  will  justify.'*  :|:  And  here  he 
recommends  it  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  remove  the  scandals 
arising  from  the  dissensions  among  Christians,  that  the  Christian 
divines  '*  should  be  content  to  explain  what  they  understand,  to 
adore  what  they  understand  not,  and  to  leave  in  mystery  all  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  left  so."  § 

•  Works,  Tol.  iy.  p.  44a  t  Ibid.  p.  C27.  1  Ibid,  p,  44a 

€  Ibid.  p.  6*0. 
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These  advices,  considered  in  themselves,  might  have  been  thought 
to  proceed  from  a  good  and  friendly  intention.  But  every  thing  is 
suspected  that  comes  from  such  a  hand.  Yet  a  real  friend  to  Chris- 
tianity will  know  how  to -make  a  proper  use  of  admonitions  and 
reproofs,  even  when  given  by  an  enemy. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  observation :  that  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
as  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  purity  and  sim^ 
pltcity,  will  be  ever  able  to  stand  its  ground  against  all  the  assaults 
of  the  most  subtile  and  most  malicious  adversanes.  It  hath  a  dignity 
and  excellence  in  it,  which  hath  often  extorted  favourable  acknow- 
ledgments even  from  those  who  have  appeared  to  be  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  it,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke.  And  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  more  any 
thinking  man  considereth  it  with  a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind,  the 
more  he  will  admire  it,  and  will  be  the  more  convinced  of  its  truth 
and  excellence,  and  of  its  divine  original.  You  will,  I  doubt  not, 
join  with  me  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  that  this  holy  religion  may 
be  more  universally  diffused,  that  it  may  be  made  known  to  those 
who  know  it  not,  and  that  where  it  is  known  and  professed,  it  may 
have  more  of  the  happy  effects  which  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  produce. 

I  am. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 
Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  LELAND. 


LEITER  XXXIV. 

Sir, 

The  foregoing  Letter  finished  the  observations  I  had  made 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  posthumous  works.  In  the  course  of  those 
observations,  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  references  to  a  small 
treatise  I  had  published  before,  intituled.  Reflections  on  the  late 
Lord  Bolingbroke^s  iMters  on  the  Study  and  use  of  History ^  which 
was  the  first  of  his  Lordship's  writings  m  which  he  had  appeared  in 
an  avowed  opposition  to  the  Christian  cause.  And  it  having  been 
thought  proper  to  reprint  those  Reflections,  I  was  advised  by  you 
and  other  friends  to  insert  them  in  the  Supplement  to  the  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers,  lately  published,  as  they  bear  a  near  affinity  tc^ 
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the  htjkhj^tct%  thfrre  treated  of.  and  might  re^ider  that  fart  i%hich  re- 
la  tie*  to  I»rd  Bolin:i:^rr..ke  ir-ore  cofcplete.  For  the  same  reasons 
these  Reflections  are  rvrtaioed  in  this  new  edition  of  the  lYnr  or  the 
iMUtical  Wriirru  and  are  here  sahjoined  to  the  obserrations  on 
the  late  Lord  Bolmgbroke's  rosthamoas  works.  But  whereas  in 
the  tHO  first  editions  of  tho^e  Reflections,  besides  the  remarks  which 
were  made  npon  those  passagi^  in  his  Lordship^s  Letters  that  relate 
to  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  there  were  seTeral  thinsrs 
added  of  a  poiitical  nature,  and  which  were  designed  to  examine  and 
detect  his  Lordship's  misrepresentations ;  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
this  edition,  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  intermix  any  thing  of  a 
political  nature  J  which  would  not  be  so  well  suited  to  the  design  of 
the  present  work.  For  this  reason,  whereas  in  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  these  Reflections,  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  the  re- 
marks into  three  heads,  the  third  of  which  related  to  the  severe  re- 
flections Lord  Bolingbroke  had  made  upon  the  consequences  of  the 
late  revolution,  and  the  state  of  things  under  the  present  establii^h- 
ment ;  this  third  head,  which  in  those  editions  reached  from  |>.  133 
to  p.  166,  is  omitted.  But  there  are  additions  and  improvements 
made  in  other  parts  of  these  Reflections ;  the  most  considerable  of 
which  relates  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  Soah  upon  Canaan,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  friends,  was  not  so  fully  considereii 
before  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

This  addition  was  drawn  up,  a<(  you  know,  some  time  ago,  and 
sent  over  in  order  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  these  Reflec- 
tions, before  I  saw  Dr.  Newton^s  accurate  dissertation  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  excellent  Dissertations  upon  Prophecy,  which  came  but 
very  lately  into  my  hands.  It  will  now  probably  be  thought  not  so 
necessary ;  but  I  have  chosen  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was  first  drawn  up, 
because  it  may  possibly  not  be  without  its  use,  and  will  tend  to 
render  the  Re/lections  on  Lord  Bolinsbroke's  Letters  on  the  Sfudif 
and  Use  of  History  more  complete.  Ihe  method  I  have  pursued  is 
something  diflerent  from  Dr.  Newton's.  He  seems  to  incline  to 
think  there  is  a  defect  in  the  Hebrew  copies.  But  I  choose  to  defend 
the  passage  according  to  the  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  copies, 
which  is  followed  by  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  by 
our  own  translators. 

The  Preface  to  the  Reflections  is  somewhat  long ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  omit  it,  as  it  contauis  several  things,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  whose  judgment  I  regard,  may  be  as  useful  as 
any  part  of  those  Reflections. 
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Although  no  man  needs  to  make  an  apology  for  using  iiis  bc8t 
endeavours  in  defence  of  our  common  Christianity,  when  it  is  openly 
attacked ;  yet  as  my  engaging  again  in  this  cause,  after  having  done 
it  on  some  former  occasions,  might  have  an  appearance  of  too  much 
forwardness,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  I  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  it.  What  had  great  weight  with  me,  was  ttie  judgment 
and  advice  of  a  person  of  great  worth,*  of  whose  sincere  friendsliip 
I  have  had  many  proofs,  and  whom  I  greatly  honour  for  his  truly 
Christian  and  candid  spirit,  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion. 
He  ur^ed,  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  contempt 
and  abuse  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Christianity  and  the  holy 
Scriptures,  by  a  writer  of  so  great  name,  and  whose  specious  insinua- 
tions, and  confident  assertions,  might  probably  make  disadvantage- 
ous impressions  upon  minds  too  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  And, 
as  he  had  not  then  heard  that  any  other  had  undertaken  it,  or 
intended  to  do  so,  he  thought  my  drawing  up  Remarks  on  these 
Letters,  which  had  made  so  much  noise,  might  be  of  some  use. 
This  determined  me  to  attempt  it ;  and  how  far  what  is  now  offered 
is  fitted  to  answer  the  intention,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  public.  I  am  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  one  is  under  m  appear- 
ing against  a  writer  of  so  distinguished  a  cnaracter  as  the  late  Lord 
Viscount  Bolingbroke.  His  Lordship's  admirers  will  no  doubt  expect, 
that  a  proper  decent  respect  should  oe  paid  to  his  great  abilities  and 
talents,  as  well  as  quality.  This  1  readily  acknowledge :  but  there 
is  certainly  a  still  greater  regard  due  to  the  honour  of  Christianity, 
which  he  hath  unworthily  insulted.  However,  it  is  hoped  the  rea- 
der will  find,  that  care  has  been  taken  not  to  transgress  the  rules  of 
decency,  or  to  push  the  charge  against  him  farther  than  his  own 
words  give  just  ground  for;  and  that  angry  and  reproachful  expres- 
sions have  not  been  made  use  of,  even  wnere  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sufficient  provocation  given. 

It  mignt  have  been  expected,  from  a  person  of  his  Lordship's 
genius,  and  who  seems  fond  of  saying  things  which  had  not  been 
insisted  upon  before,  that  when  he  thought  ht  to  appear  against  the 
authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Christian  rdigion,  ne  would 
have  managed  the  argument  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  greater 
advantage,  than  had  been  done  by  others  in  the  same  cause  before 
him.  But  I  do  not  find,  that,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  penetration, 
he  hath  advanced  any  thing  on  the  argument,  that  can  oe  properly 
called  a  new  discovery ;  or  tnat  he  hath  given  any  additional  force  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  hy  others,  and  to  which  suf- 
ficient answei*s  have  been  made. 

In  that  part  of  his  Letters,  in  which  he  attempteth  to  expose  the 
Scripture  history  as  false  and  uncertain,  there  are  several  things 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tbomas  Wilton,  Rector  of  Waibtook,  aad  ?Tft\kftiv^«r^  q\^ 
minster. 
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ihrc'tAii  ID,  which  seem  rather  calculalevi  to  sliow  his  Lurdship*s 
reading,  than  to  answer  the  main  design  he  appears  to  have  had  ni 
\iew.  It  would  be  no  difficolt  matter  to  point  to  some  mistakes  aiul 
inaccuracies  he  hath  fallen  into.  But  I  have  chosen  for  the  mo^t 
part  to  pass  them  by,  and  confine  myself  to  those  things  that  have 
a  nearer  relation  to  the  argument. 

Any  one  that  is  conversant  with  those  that  are  called  the  Deistical 
Writers,  must  have  observed,  that  it  is  very  usual  for  them  to  put 
on  an  appearance  of  respect  for  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  do  all  in  their  power  to  subvert  it.  In  this  his  Lordship  hath 
thought  fit  to  imitate  them. 

He  hath  sometimes  expressed  a  seeming  regard  for  the  holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  hath  carried  it  so  far  as  to  make  a  show  of  owning 
the  divine  inspiration  of  some  parts  of  them.  But  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  loath  to  have  had  it  thought,  that  he  was  in  earnest 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  justice,  or  even  the  good  sense,  of  such  a 
conduct;  since  the  dis^ise  is  too  thin  to  impose  upon  the  most  un- 
wary reader ;  nor  can  I  see  what  end  it  can  answer,  but  to  give  one 
no  very  good  opinion  of  the  writer's  sincerity. 

This  justice,  however,  must  be  done  to  the  noble  author,  that  he 
hath  brought  the  controversy,  relating  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  into  a  narrower  compass  than  some  others  engaged 
in  the  same  cause  have  seemed  willing  to  do.  He  asserteth,  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  founded  upon  facts ;  and  fairly  acknowledg- 
eth  that  it*  the  facts  can  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  divine  original 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  are  established.  And  what 
he  requireth  is,  that  these  facts  should  be  proved,  as  all  other  past 
facts,  that  are  judged  worthy  of  credit,  are  proved,  viz.  by  good 
historical  evidence.  This  bringeth  the  controversy  to  a  short  issue: 
for  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  great  important  facts,  recorded  in 
the  evangelical  writings,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  as  much 
evidence  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  supposing  those  facts  to 
have  been  really  done  ;  then,  by  his  Lordship's  concessions,  and 
according  to  his  own  way  of  stating  the  case,  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  true ;  and  consequently  the  Christian  religion  is  of  divine 
authority. 

His  Liordship  had  too  much  sense  to  deny  (as  some  have  been 
willing  to  do)  the  certainty  of  all  historical  evidence  as  to  past  facts, 
or  to  insist  upon  ocular  demonstration  for  things  done  in  former 
ages.  Since  therefore  the  best  way  of  knowing  and  being  assured  of 
past  facts  is,  by  authentic  accounts,  written  and  published  in  the  age 
m  which  the  facts  were  done ;  all  that  properly  remains  is,  to  prove 
the  credibility  and  authenticity  of  the  gospel-records;  and  that  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  such  a  aegree  of  evidence,  as  may 
be  safely  depended  upon.  And  notwithstanding  what  his  Loitlship 
hath  insinuated  to  tne  contrary,  this  hath  been  often  done  witn 
crcat  clearness  and  force,  by  the  writers  that  have  appeared  on  the 
behalf  of  Christianity.  What  is  offered  in  this  way  in  tlie  following 
Reflections,  will,  I  hope,  be  judged  sufficient;  though  I  have  done 
little  more  than  (loint  to  the  heads  of  things,  which  mi^rht  easily 
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have  been  enlai'ged  upon,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  swelling  these 
Reflections  to  too  great  a  bulk. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  his  Lordship's  book, 
appears  to  me  to  arise  from  the  contemptuous  insinuation  he  has 
thrown  out  against  Christianity,  as  if  it  could  not  bear  the  light,  or 
stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  enquiry,  and  as  if  every  man  of  sense 
that  examines  into  first  principles  without  prejudice,  must  imme- 
diately see  through  the  delusion.  This,  from  a  man  of  his  Lordship's 
known  abilities,  and  fine  taste,  may  be  apt  to  do  mischief  among 
those,  who,  without  any  uncommon  abilities,  or  giving  themselves 
the  trouble  of  mucli  thinking,  yet  want  to  pass  for  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary penetration,  and  raised  above  vulgar  prejudices.     But  if 
authority  were  to  decide  this  cause,  it  were  easy  to  produce,  on  the 
side  of  Christianity,  many  great  names  of  persons,  whose  learning 
and  good  sense,  and  eminent  merit,  are  universally  acknowledged.  1 
shall  not  mention  any  of  the  clergy  on  this  occasion,  because  they 
might  perhaps  be  excepted  against :  though,  if  extensive  knowledge 
and   learning,  if  depth  of  thought  and  exactness  of  judgment,  if 
great  candour  and  probity  of  manners,  or  if  fineness  of  genius,  and 
elegance  of  taste  in  polite  literature,  might  recommend  them  as  fit 
to  judge  in  these  matters,  many  of  them  might  be  named,  so  con- 
fessedly eminent  in  all  these  respects,  as  would  render  them  orna- 
ments to  any  profession  in  the  world.     But  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  some  illustrious  Laymen,  who  have  either  professedly 
written  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  have, 
in  their  writings,  shown  an  high  esteem  and  veneration  for  them. 
Of  foreignei*s,  among  many  that  might  be  mentioned  to  advantage, 
I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the  Lord  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  who  was 
both  a  very  wise  statesman,  and  eminently  learned  ;  the  celebrated 
M.  Pascal,  one  of  the  finest  writers,  and  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
last  age;  that  extraordinary  man,  Grotius,  not  easily  to  be  paral- 
leled for  force  and  extent  of  genius,  as  well  as  variety  of  learning; 
those  great  men,  the  Barons  FufFendorf  and  Ezekiel  Spanheim,  the 
former  deservedly  admired  for  his  great  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
nature  nnd  nations,  the  latter  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  refined  taste  in  the  politer  parts  of 
learning.     To  these  might  be  added  many  excellent  persons  of  our 
own  nation,  such  as  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Selden,  Sir  Charles  Wolsely, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Mr.  Locke,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Forbes  the  late  Lord  President  of 
Scotland.     I  believe  there  are  few  but  would  think  it  an  honour  to 
be  ranked  with  these  illustrious  names,  some  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  eminent  station  and  figure  in  the  world,  and  great  political 
abilities;  and  all  of  them  justly  admired  for  the  extent  of  their 
learning  and  knowledge,  the  solidity  of  their  judgment,  or  correct- 
ness of  their  taste.     And  I  cannot  help,  on  thi^  occasion,  mention- 
ing two  gentlemen  (the  latter  lately  deceased)  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  fine  sense,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
writings  in  defence  of  Christianity,  Sir  George  Lyttleton  and  Mr. 
West. 
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\o  man  neeAa  therefore  be  apprfrheasive  as  if  his  appearing  to 
!4how  a  zf^  for  Christianity  mizht  he  looked  Qpi>n  as  a  reflection 
upon   Iti4  nnrlerstanding.  or  as  a  mark  of  a  narrow  and  bitted  way 
of  thinking :  §ince  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  the  wisest  men, 
th^  ereat^t  geniuses,  and  exaotest  reasooers  of  the  age,  have  been 
fjer^na  that  professed  an  high  regard  for  the  Christian  religion. 
And  the  same  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  said  of  numbers  of  gentlemen 
now  living,  of  eminent  abilitie:^,  and  distinguished  worth,  who  might 
he  mentioned  with  great  honour,  though  they  have  had  no  occasion 
of  appearing  in  the  world  as  writers.     But  the  controversy  is  not  to 
be  decided  bv  the  authority  of  ^reat  names.     Christianity  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  that  support.     It  standeth  fixed  on  its  own  solid 
basis,  and  only  requireth  to  be  considered  with  an  attention  suitable 
to  its  vast  importance.     It  hath  nothing  to  fear  from  a  true  freedom 
of  thought,  from  deep  reasoning,  and  impartial  enquiry.      What  it 
hath  most  to  apprehend,  is  a  thouglitlei^  levity  and  inattention  of 
mind,  and  an  absolute  indiflTeience  to  all  religion,  and  to  all  enc^ni- 
rie<<  about  it.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prevail  with  those  to  thmk 
closely  in  such  a  case  as  this,  who  are  under  the  power  of  sensual 
affections  and  appetites,  who  are  sunk  in  indolence  and  a  love  of 
case,  or  carried  off  with  a  perpetual  hurry  of  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments, or  engaged  in  the  warm  pursuits  of  ambition  or  avarice. 
But  surely,  if  the  voice  of  reason  is  to  be  heard,  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  at  all  that  deserveth  a  serious  attention,  it  is  this.     The  en- 
C|uiry  whether  Christianity  be  true,  and  of  a  divine  original,  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  and  upon  which  a  great  deal  de- 
pendeth.     The  gospel  itself  most  certainly  representeth  it  sa     If 
Christianity  be  true  and  divine,  those  to  whom  it  is  published,  and 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  into  it,  and  yet  neglect  to  do 
so,  can  never  be  able  to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  great  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  world.     It  cannot  with  any  consistency  be  supposed, 
that  if  God  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  bring  a  clear  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  and  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of  salvation,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  made 
known,  pay  any  regard  to  this  signification  of  the  divine  will,  or 
not,  or  comply  with  the  terms  which  are  there  prescribed.     And 
therefore  for  such  persons  to  reject  it  at  a  venture,  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  of  a  senous  enquiry,  or  to  continue  in  a  wil* 
fill  negligence  and  careless  suspense  of  mind  in  a  matter  of  such 
vast  consequence,  is  a  most  unaccountable  and  inexcusable  conduct, 
altogether  unworthy  of  reasonable  thinking  beings. 

Let  Christianity  therefore  be  carefully  examined.  Let  the  evi- 
dence for  the  facts  on  which  its  divine  authority  is  supported^  be 
coolly  and  impartially  considered  ;  whether  it  is  not  as  much  as 
could  be  reasonably  desiied,  supposing  those  facts  were  true,  and 
which  would  be  accounted  sufficient  in  any  other  case.  Let  the 
original  records  of  Christianity  be  inqjuired  into :  whether  they  have 
not  the  characters  of  genuine  simplicity,  integrity,  and  a  sincere 
regard  to  truth  ;  and  wVvetWt  iW^'Vwui  wot  been  transmitted  to  us 
with  an  evidence  cq«a\  or  sw^pcnot  Vo  viV^V.  c»\\\iKi  y^^^wjsA.^  any 
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other  writings  whatsoever.  Let  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
religion  itseii  be  considered  :  whether  the  idea  there  given  us  of  the 
Deity  be  not  such  as  tendeth  to  render  tiim  1)oth  amiable  and  most 
venerable,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  a  superlative  love  to  God,  as  having 
given  the  most  amazing  proofs  of  his  wonderful  love  and  goodness 
towards  mankind^  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sacred  awe  and  reve- 
rence of  him  as  the  wise  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world,  a 
lover  of  order,  and  a  hater  of  vice  and  wickedness;  whether  its  pre- 
cepts be  not  unquestionably  pure  and  holy,  and  such  as,  if  faithfully 
complied  with,  would  raise  our  natures  to  an  high  degree  of  moral 
excellence ;  whether  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
religion  there  held  forth  to  us,  be  not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  piety,  righteousness,  and 
virtue  in  the  world ;  to  engage  us  to  worship  God  with  a  pure  ado- 
ration and  devotion,  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  and  equitably  with  all 
men,  and  to  subdue  the  sensual  irregular  affections  and  lusts,  and 
keep  them  within  proper  bounds.  Superstition  and  false  devotion 
have  frequently  put  men  upon  unnatural  and  excessive  rigours  and 
austerities;  but  Christianity,  like  the  blessed  author  of  it,  keeps 
clear  of  all  extremes.  It  abridgeth  us  of  no  pleasures  within  tne 
bounds  of  purity  and  innocence :  nor  doth  it  oblige  us  to  extinguish 
our  natural  appetites  and  passions,  but  to  govern  and  moderate 
them,  and  preserve  them  in  a  regular  subjection  to  reason,  and  the 
law  of  the  mind  :  and  certainly  it  is  necessary,  for  our  own  quiet 
and  happiness,  and  for  the  good  order  of  society,  that  we  should  do 
so.  And  finally,  let  it  be  considered,  whether  any  motives  could 
possibly  be  exhibited  more  powerful  and  engaging  than  those  which 
the  gospel  setteth  befoi*e  us.  It  proposeth  the  noblest  models  for 
our  imitation  :  God  himself,  in  his  imitable  moral  excellencies  ;  and 
his  well-beloved  Son,  the  most  perfect  image  of  his  own  goodness 
and  purity.  It  displayeth  all  the  charms  and  attractions  of  redeem- 
ing grace  and  love,  to  allure  us.  It  giveth  the  ^eatest  encourage- 
ment to  sinners  to  repent,  and  forsake  their  evil  ways ;  and  pro- 
miseth  the  most  gracious  assistances  to  help  our  infirmities,  and  to 
strengthen  our  weak  but  sincere  endeavours  in  the  performance  of 
our  duty.  It  raiseth  us  to  the  most  glorious  prospects  and  sublime 
hopes,  than  which  nothing  can  possibly  have  a  happier  tendency 
to  engage  us  to  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  amidst  the 
many  difiiculties  and  temptations  of  this  present  state.  The  re- 
wards it  proposeth  are  such  as  are  fitted  to  animate  holy  and  gene- 
rous souls,  and  to  produce,  not  a  servile  and  mercenary  frame  of 
spirit,  but  a  true  greatness  of  mind,  viz.  a  happiness  consisting  in 
tne  perfection  of  our  natures,  in  a  conformity  to  God,  and  the  eter- 
nal enjoyment  of  him,  and  in  the  pure  pleasures  of  society  and 
friendship  with  glorious  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  Just  made  per- 
fect.. And  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  an  impression  upon  those 
that  are  insensible  to  the  charms  and  beauty  of  virtue,  it  niaketh 
the  most  lively  and  affecting  representations  of  the  terrors  of  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  the  punishments  that  sV\bl\\  b^  ^'SL^^xsAfedLVcv^ 
future  state  upon  those  that  obstinately  persist  Vt\  ^  ccvxws^  ^^  V*^^ 
sumptuous  sin  and  disobedience. 
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This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  nature  and  deJ^iun  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  laid  down  in  the  gospel.  In  this  view  let  it  be  considered, 
and  not  be  unjustly  charged,  as  it  hath  often  been,  with  corruption8 
that  are  only  owing  to  a  deviation  from  its  original  purity  ;  or  with 
the  practices  of  those  who,  though  they  make  a  profession  of  believ- 
ing it,  allow  themselves  in  courses  wnich  it  forbids  and  condemns. 
What  a  happy  world  would  this  be,  if  men  could  be  more  generally 
persuaded  to  yield  a  willing  subjection  to  its  divine  authority,  and 
to  comply  with  its  true  spirit  and  design,  and  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  be  governed  by  its  excellent  precepts  and  important 
motives ! 

What  then  can  those  propose,  that  take  pains  to  turn  men  from 
such  a  religion  as  this,  and  to  weaken  or  subvert  the  evidences  of 
its  divine  authority?  Can  they  pretend  to  introduce  a  more  pure 
and  sublime  morality,  or  to  enforce  it  with  more  powerful  motives  .' 
Do  they  propose  to  render  men  more  holy  and  virtuous,  more  pious 
and  devout  towards  God,  more  just  and  kind  and  benevolent 
towards  men,  more  temperate  and  careful  in  the  due  governnunt  of 
their  appetites  and  passions,  than  the  gospel  requireth  and  obligcth 
them  to  be  ?  Do  they  intend  to  advance  the  interests  of  virtue,  by 
depriving  it  of  its  most  eflFectual  encouragements  and  supports;  or 
to  exalt  the  joys  of  good  men,  by  weakening  their  hopes  of  evei  List- 
ing happiness ;  or  to  restrain  and  reclaim  the  wicked  and  vicious, 
by  freeing  them  from  the  fears  of  future  punishment? 

There  is  a  great  complaint  of  a  growing  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
and  of  a  general  corruption.     His  Lordship  representeth  this  in  the 
most  lively  terms ;  but,  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  the  proper  causes, 
he  is  for  laying  the  whole  load  of  it  on  the  present  establishment. 
Far  from  directing  to  the  proper  cure,  he  hath  done  what  he  could 
to  take  away  that  which   would  be  the  most  effectual  remedy,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the   minds  and   consciences  of  men. 
W^hen  the  restraints  of  religion  are  once  taken  off,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  abandon  themselves  to  the  conduct  of 
their  passions  ?     Human  laws  and  penalties  will  be  found   to  be 
weak  ties  where  there  is  no  fear  of  God,  nor  regard   to  a  futun^ 
state,  or  the  powei*s  of  the  world  to  come.     In  proportioD  as  a 
neglect  or  contempt  of  religion  groweth  amongst  us,  a  dissoluteness 
of  morals  will  prevail ;  and  when  once  this  becometh  general  among 
a  people,  true  probity  and  virtue,  a  right  public  spirit,  and  generous 
concern  for  the  real  interests  of  our  country,  will  be  extinguished. 
Surely  then  all  that  wish  well  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  ought  to  wish  that  true  uncorrupted 
Christianity  should  generally  obtain  and   prevail ;    and  that  men 
should  not  only  heartily  believe,  but  seriously  consider  it,  and  en* 
deavour  to  get  it  wrought  into  the  very  frame  and  temper  of  their 
souls.     For  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  outward  form  and  profession, 
but  a  living  principle,  of  a  practical  nature  and  tendency.     And  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  a  speculative  notion  and  belief  of  it ;  but  we 
muBt  consider  it  w'llh  iVv^t  ;itteation  which  becomelh  us»  and  do 
what  we  can  to  enforce  VU  exed\ctv\.  dLOcVxvnes*  '^w^  xicwc^tives  upon  cor 
Acarfs. 
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PART  I. 


On  the  Studj/  and  Use  of  History. 

The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  generally  obtained  the  reputation  of 
bein^  one  of  the  finest  writere  in  our  language.  This  hath  pro- 
cured him  a  kind  of  authority  in  the  world,  which  makes  way  for 
an  easy  and  favourable  reception  of  any  thing  that  is  published 
under  his  name.     A  writer,  possessed  of  such  talents  hath  it  in  his 

Eower  to  be  signally  serviceable  to  religion,  and  the  true  interest  of 
is  country ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  of 
more  pernicious  influence  than  such  talents  misapplied.  When  the 
public  was  first  informed  of  Letters  written  by  him  on  the  Study 
and  Use  of  History,  it  was  natural  to  expect  something  very  enter- 
taining and  improving  from  such  an  author  on  such  a  suDJect.  And 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  he  has  many  good,  and  some  very  curious 
observations,  expressed  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  and  with  great  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  style ;  but  these  are  intei'spersed  with  others  of 
a  very  different  kind,  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency. 

In  these  Letters  his  Lordship  has  done  what  he  could  to  expose 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  contempt ;  and  at  the  same  time 
has  made  the  most  disadvantageous  representation  of  the  present 
state  of  the  government  and  constitution  of  his  country.  If  we  are 
to  trust  the  accounts  he  giveth  us,  Christianity  hath  no  real  founda- 
tion of  truth  in  fact  to  depend  upon  ;  it  hath  been  upheld  by  super- 
stition, ignorance,  and  imposture;  and  hath  been  visibly  decaying 
ever  since  the  revival  of  learning  and  knowledge.  And  our  civil 
constitution,  instead  of  being  rendered  better  at  the  late  Revolution, 
hath  been  ever  since  growing  worse;  and  our  liberties  are  in  more 
real  danger  than  they  were  in  before.  The  natural  tendency  of  such 
representations  is  to  inspire  a  thorough  contempt  and  disregard  of 
the  religion  into  which  we  were  baptized,  and  to  produce  endless 
jealousies  and  discontents,  if  not  open  insuvrecUou^,  ^*^vcv^\.  x^x^ 
goTemment  iwder  which  we  live.     No  man,  l\^eTefoxe,  nnvv'^  V-^vicv  "5^. 
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i'ust  zeal  for  either  of  these,  can  see  without  concern  such  an  inso- 
ent  attempt  ugainst  both.  And  in  this  case,  the  quality,  the  abi- 
lity, the  reputation  of  the  writer,  as  it  niaketh  the  attempt  more 
dangerous,  rendereth  it  more  necessary  to  guard  against  it.  If  an 
inferior  writer  had  said  all  that  his  Lordship  hath  advanced,  it 
would  have  deserved  very  little  notice.  But  there  are  too  many 
that  are  ready  almost  implicitly  to  swallow  down  any  thing  that 
Cometh  to  them  recommended  by  a  great  name ;  especially  if  it  be 
advanced  with  a  very  peremptory  and  decisive  air.  And  if  an 
author's  account  of  himself  must  be  taken,  there  perhaps  scarce  ever 
was  a  writer  whose  judgment  ought  to  have  greater  weight,  or  who 
better  deserves  that  an  almost  inplicit  regard  should  be  had  to  his 
dictates,  than  the  author  of  these  Letters. 

He  enters  upon  his  first  Letter  with  declaring,  that  the  rules  he 
is  ^oing  to  recommend  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  study  of 

history,  were "very  different  from  those  which  writers  on  the 

same  subject  have  recommended,  and  which  are  commonly  prac- 
tised."— nut  he  assureth  his  reader  (and  I  believe  him)  that 

**  this  never  j^ave  him  any  distrust  of  them." — And  therefore  hepro- 

poseth  to  tell  his  sentiments "  without  any  regard  to  the  opinion 

and  practice  even  of  the  learned  world."* — He  declaieth  it  as  his 
opinion,  that "A  creditable  kind  of  ignorance  is  the  whole  be- 
nefit which  the  generality  of  men,  even  of  the  most  learned,  reap 
from  the  study  of  histoiy,  which  yet  appeareth  to  him  of  all  other 
the  most  proper  to  train  us  up  to  private  and  public  virtue. "+ — 
Surely  then  tne  world  must  be  mightily  obliged  to  an  author,  who 
comes  to  give  them  instructions  and  directions  in  a  matter  of  such 
^reat  importance,  which  the  generality  of  men,  even  of  the  most 
learned,  were  unacquainted  with  before. 

in  his  Letter  on  the  True  Use  oj  Retirement  and  Study ^  he  finely 

representeth,  what **  a  desirable  thing  it  must  be  to  every  think- 

in^:  man,  to  have  the  opportunity  indulged  to  so  few,  of  living  some 
years  at  least  to  ourselves,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  under  the  laws  of 
reason,  instead  of  passing  our  whole  time  under  those  of  authority 

and  custom.*' — And  asks "  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  con- 

tem);lite  ourselves  and  others,  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  once 
before  we  leave  them,  throuzh  the  medium  of  pure  and  undefiled 

reason  ?"| He  observes  that  *'  they  who  can  abstract  themselves 

from  the  prejudices,  and  habits,  and  pleasures,  and  business  of  the 
world,  which,"  he  says,  **  is  what  many  are,  though  all  are  not, 
capable  of  doing,  may  elevate  their  souls  in  retreat  to  a  higher  sta- 
tion, and  may  take  from  thence  such  a  view  of  the  world  as  the 
second  Scipio  took,  in  his  dream,  from  the  seats  of  the  blessed.*' 
' That  this  will  etiable  ihem  to ^*  distinguish  every  degree  of 

Erobability,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  mark  the  difirbrence 
etween  this  and  certainty,  and  to  establish  peace  of  mind,  where 
alone  it  can  rest  securely,  on  resignation."§     In  what  follows  he 

•  Workf,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  %,  t  Ibid.  p.  15.  \  Ibid.  voL  iL  p.  197. 
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seems  to  apply  this  to  his  own  case.  He  represents  himself  as  in  a 
state  of  retirement  from  the  world,  abstracted  from  its  pleasures, 
and  disengaged  from  the  habits  of  business  :  though  at  the  same 
time  he  declareth  his  resolution,  m  his  retreat,  to  contribute  as  much 
as  he  can  to  defend  and  preserve  the  British  constitution  of  govern^ 
ment ;  for  which  he  expected  his  reward  from  God  alone,  to  whom 
he  paid  this  service*  He  goes  on  to  observe  in  the  same  Letter, 
that **he  who  has  not  cultivated  his  reason  young,  will  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  improve  it  old." — And  that *'  not  only  a  love  of 

study,  and  a  desire  of  knowledge,  must  have  grown  up  with  us,  but 
such  an  industrious  application  likewise,  as  requires  the  whole 
vigour  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  through 
long  trains  of  discourse,  and  all  those  dark  recesses,  wherein  man, 

not^God,  has  hid  it." And  then  he  declares,  that  this  love^  and 

this  desire,  he  h^»felt  all  his  life,  and  is  tiot  quite  a  stranger  to  this 
industry  and  application.^ 

His  Reflections  upon  Exile  tend  also  to  give  one  an  high  idea  of 
the  author.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  of  standing  watchful  as 
centinels,  to  discover  the  secret  wiles  and  open  attacks  of  that  capri- 
cious goddess.  Fortune,  before  they  can  reach  us,  he  adds,  "  I 
learnea  this  important  lesson  long  ago,  and  never  trusted  to  For- 
tune, even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace  with  me.  The  riches, 
the  honours,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  advantages  which  her 
treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I  placed  so,  that  she  might 
snatch  them  away  without  giving  me  any  disturbance.  I  kept  a 
great  interval  between  me  and  them.  She  took  them,  but  she  could 
not  tear  them  from  me.":]:  He  frequently  expresseth  himself  in 
those  Reflections,  as  one  superior  to  fortune  and  exile,  and  that 
had  attained  to  a  perfect  philosophic  calmness  and  tranquillity, 
whose  mind  was  not  to  be  aiscomjposed  by  any  outward  evils ;  as 
one  who  vi^^  far  from  the  hurry  of  the  world,  and  almost  an  uncon-^ 
cemed  spectator  of  what  parses  in  it,  and  who,  having  paid  in  a  public 
life  what  he  owed  to  the  present  age,  was  resolved  to  pay  in  a  private 
life  what  he  owes  to  posterity ;  and  who  was  determmeu  to  torite  as 
well  as  live  without  passion,\  And  who  would  not  be  inclined  to 
pay  a  vast  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  a  great  genius,  that  had 
always  from  his  youth  loved  study,  and  desired  knowledge,  and  to 
this  added  industry  and  application :  who  had  an  opportunity  for 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  knew  how  to  improve  it;  and  who 
had  made  use  of  his  solitude  to  contemplate  himself  and  others,  and 
all  the  things  of  this  world,  through  the  medium  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  reason ! 

But  there  are  several  things  that  tend  to  take  off  from  that  de- 
pendence one  might  otherwise  be  apt  to  have  upon  an  author  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  advantages. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  vanity 
in  these  Letters.    A  certain  air  of  sufficiency  breathes  through  the 

•  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  801,  202.        f  IW«1-  P-  205, 206.        \  Wa\^.  v  "i^- 

$  Ibid.  p.  28i. 
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W4V,  %rrd  «ritb  ft  k  fid  of  d.-ct&uml  satboritr ;  mzid  seeoKth  to 
r^:Z^t4  biothdf  d«  pifto&d  sd  a  Cis^inrujsbed  «phe?f,  fr-tm  vhezKre  be 
lookfftfa  dow^n  vrzth  ^Qperioritr  and  cootempt  upoo  those  tkmt  haTe 
hitlMTto  jjfMVrd  for  leainied  and  kDovine.  To  this  maT  be  added, 
«  h«t  can  s^rarcely  escape  tbe  notice  of  dbe  commoDcst  reader,  a  nsi- 
b'e  affec^at<»n  of  adfandng  conr.etbin?  new,  and  wbich  bad  not  been 
tbou:rbt  of,  or  in^n^ted  upon,  before.  Hov  often  doth  the  polite 
aathor  of  tbese  Letters,  when  siting  bis  diiections,  and  making  bis 
oh«»^nrations  upon  tbe  study  and  ti^  of  bislorr,  pat  bis  noble  cor- 
respondent in  mind,  that  thev  were  qaite  diderent  from  any  thing 
that  had  been  obserred  by  tfiose  learned  men  who  had  treated  of 
this  subject  before  him?  In  this  I  think  bim  mistaken.  But  at 
present  I  only  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  he  was  possessed 
with  of  appearing  to  think  in  a  way  different  from,  and  supenor  to, 
the  rt'»t  of^ mankind,  even  of  the  learned  world.  Such  a  desire  and 
affectation  of  novelty,  and  of  thinking  out  of  the  common  way,  may 
lead  persons  of  great  parts  astray  in  their  enquiries  after  truth,  and 
hath  often  done  so. 

But  there  are  other  passions  and  affections  that  have  a  still  less 
friendly  influence,  and  which  are  apt  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the 
mind.  Such  is  that  keenness  and  bitterness  of  spirit  which  dis- 
poseth  a  man  to  find  fault,  and  to  put  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
structions upon  persons  and  things.  I  will  not  charge  the  late  Lord 
Bolingbroke  with  having  been  really  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
temper;  but  there  aie  several  things  in  his  Letters  which  have  that 
appearance.  In  his  Rejections  upon  Exihj  he  layeth  it  down  as  a 
rule,  to  live  and  vrite  without  passion :  he  talks  as  if  he  bad  got 
above  all  (»utward  evils,  and  had  attained  to  a  perfect  tranquillity. 
And  yet  in  these  very  Reflections,  there  are  several  passages  that 
discover  a  very  strong  resentment,  and  great  bitterness  of  spirit 

He  there  intimates,  that *'  his  country  had  reaped  the  benefit  of 

his  services,  and  he  suffered  for  them That  the  persons  in  op- 
position to  whom  he  served,  and  even  saved  the  public,  conspired 

and  accomplished  his  private  ruin That  these  were  his  accusers, 

and  the  giddy  ungrateful  crowd  his  judges ^That  art,  joined  to 

malice,  endeavoured  to  make  his  best  actions  pass  for  crimes,  and 

to  stain  his  character That  for  this  purpose  the  sacred  voice  of 

the  senate  wcui  made  to  pronounce  a  lie;  and  those  records,  which 
ou^ht  to  be  the  eternal  monuments  of  truth,  became  tbe  vouchers 
of  nnposture  and  calumny.'**  This  is  very  strongly  expressed.  I 
shall  not  at  present  inquire  into  the  truth  and  justness  of  those  Re- 
flections. I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  a 
man  who  lives  andwrttes  without  passion,  or  who  is  so  indifferent  to 
common  censure  or  approbation,  as  he  professeth  himself  to  be.t 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  that  philosophic  calmness,  that 
moderation,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  he  sometimes  makes  so 
gi'cnt  a  show  of.    There  are  several  parts  of  his  Letters,  as  I  may 

•  ^Vork^  vo\.  u.p,«i\ri\.  \\\sv^.x^V\,p.e. 
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have  occasion  more  distinctly  to  observe  afterwards^  in  which  he  ex- 
presseth  himself  with  all  the  rage  and  virulence  of  a  passionate  party- 
writer. 

It  were  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  discovered  a  resent- 
ment against  those  whom  he  might  apprehend  to  be  the  authors  of 
his  suflerings ;  but  there  are  several  thin<j;s  that  look  as  if  he  were 
out  of  humour  with  mankind.  Of  the  critics,  chronok)gei*Sy  anti- 
q  uaries,  and  of  the  learned  in  general,  even  those  of  them  that  have 
been  in  the  highest  reputation,  he  frequently  expresseth  the  utmost 
contempt.  He  inveighs  severely  against  the  divines,  ancient  and 
modern ;  and  represents  even  those  of  them  who,  he  says,  may  be 
called  so  without  a  sneer,  as  not  sagacious  or  not  honest  enough, 
to  make  an  impartial  examination.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law  fall 
under  his  heavy  censure ;  and  he  will  scarcely  allow,  that  since  Lord 
Bacon,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  there  have  been  any  of  them 
that  have  attained  to  any  eminent  degree  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  taketh  upon  him  to  foretel,  that,  except  there  should 
come  some  better  age,  there  will  not  be  any  such  among  them  for 
the  future.  The  members  of  parliament  he  represents  as  regarding 
the  business  of  parliament  only  as  a  trade ;  that  few  know,  and 
scarce  any  respect,  the  British  constitution  ;  and  that  the  very  idea 
of  wit,  and  all  that  can  be  called  taste,  has  been  lost  among  the 
great.  Such  general  censures  might  be  expected  in  a  writer  that 
professedly  sets  himself  to  display  his  talents  in  satire  and  ridicule; 
out  do  not  look  so  well  in  one  that  appeareth  iii  a  superior  charac- 
ter, and  who  taketh  upon  him  to  instruct  and  guide,  to  form  men's 
taste,  and  direct  their  conduct,  and  enable  them  to  pass  right  judg- 
ments on  persons  and  things.  Such  a  temper  is  not  a  very  good 
disposition  for  an  impartial  enquiry ;  it  is  apt  to  represent  persons 
ana  things  in  a  disadvantageous  hght,  and  to  give  a  malignant  tine* 
ture  to  the  Reflections  ;  nor  is  it  very  surprising  to  see  a  writer  of 
this  turn  pass  harsh  and  severe  censures,  not  only  on  the  adminis- 
tration, but  on  the  religion,  of  his  country. 

All  the  use  I  would  make  of  these  observations  is,  to  keep  us 
from  suffering  ourselves  to  be  too  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  a 
writer  so  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  and  who  putteth  on  such 
specious  appearances. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  distinct  examination  of  LomI 
Bolingbroke^s  Letters. 

In  them  we  may  find,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  many  good 
and  fine  observations  relating  to  the  study  and  use  of  history, 
delivered  with  great  clearness  of  expression,  and  propriety  of  senti- 
ment. His  directions  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  many  of  them 
very  aptly  illustrated  by  proper  and  well-chosea  instances.  In 
general,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  his  observations  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  history,  the  advantages  he  ascribes  to  it,  and  the  ends 
to  be  proposed  in  it,  are,  for  the  most  part,  just ;  but  there  is  not 
much  in  them  that  can  be  regarded  as  perfectly  new.  I  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  disparagement,  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  l\*vs  V.^- 
flections :  perhaps  on  such  a  subject  it  \s  scavc^  \jo^i>XAfi.  Vv^  Ycc5^lA^ 
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aiiy  observation  which  hath  not  been  made  by  some  one  or  other 
before.  It  is  a  sufficient  commendation  of  an  author,  if  he  hath 
placed  his  reflections  and  observations  in  an  agreeable  and  advan- 
tageous light,  if  he  hath  disposed  them  in  a  neautiful  order,  and 
illustrated  his  rules  by  proper  exempt ificalions.  But  his  Lordship 
seems  not  to  be  contented  with  the  praise  of  having  done  this.  He 
appears  to  be  extremely  desirous  to  have  it  thought,  that  his  obser- 
vations are  not  only  just,  but  new,  and  such  as  other  writers  have 
not  made  before  him.  He  declareth,  in  a  passage  cited  befoie  from 
his  first  Letter,  that  the  rules  he  gives — '*are  very  different  from 
those  which  writers  on  the  same  subject  have  recommended,  and 

which  are  commonly  practised  :*'* And  that '*  he  will  have 

no  regard  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  others,  or  to  the  opinion 

and  practice  even  of  the  learned  world ."+ And  he  speaks  to  the 

same  purpose  in  his  third  Letter.:}:  And  after  having  declared,  that 
the  study  of  history  will  prepare  us  for  action  and  observation,  and 

that **  histoiy  is  conversant  about  the  past ;  and  by  knowing  the 

things  tliat  have  been,  we  become  better  able  to  judg^e  of  the  things 

that  are ;" he  adds, **  This  use,  my  Lord,  which  I  make  the 

proper  and  principal  use  of  the  study  of  history,  is  not  insisted  od 
by  those  who  have  written  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
this  study ;  and  since  we  propose  difierent  ends,  we  must  of  course 
take  different  ways."§  He  immediately  subjoins,  "Few  of  their 
treatises  have  fallen  into  my  hands."  And  is  it  not  a  little  strange 
that  he  should  so  positively  pronounce,  that  others  have  not,  in 
their  treatises  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of 
history^  insisted  on  that  which  he  makes  the  proper  and  principal 
use  of  it,  when  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledgeth  that  few  of  their 
treatises  had  fallen  into  his  hands  ?  One  would  think,  by  his  way 
of  representing  it,  that  none  before  this  noble  writer  had  mentioned 
it  as  the  proper  use  and  end  of  history,  to  promote  our  improvement 
in  virtue,  to  make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens,  to  teach  us  by 
example,  and  to  prepare  us  for  action  and  observation,  that  by  know- 
ing the  things  that  have  been,  we  may  become  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  things  that  are.  And  yet  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  few  have 
set  themselves  to  show  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  history,  the 
ends  to  be  proposed  in  it,  and  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  but 
have  in  effect  said  the  same  thing.  And  it  were  no  hard  matter, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  fill  up  several  pages  with  quotations  to  this 
purpose,  from  authors  ancient  and  modern. 

History  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  being  improved  to  excellent  pur- 
poses; and  yet  the  author  of  these  Letters  seems  sometimes  to  have 
carried  it  too  far,  as  if  history  (not  sacred  history — for  this,  with 
the  examples  it  affordeth,  he  discards  as  of  little  or  no  use)  were  the 
best,  the  only  school  of  virtue,  the  most  universal  and  necessary 
means  of  instruction,  alone  sufficient  to  make  us  good  men  and  ^ood 
citizens,  and  to  furnish  us  with  all  the  knowledge  that  is  proper  for 

•  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  \ .  i  Ibid.  p.  8.  t  IM.  p.  69. 
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our  direction  in  practice.  He  observes, "  that  history  is  philo- 
sophy, teaching  us  by  example,  how  to  conduct  ourselves  in  sdl  the 

stations  of  private  and  pubhc  life." ^And  that *'  it  is  of  all 

other  the  most  proper  to  train  us  up  to  pubhc  and  private  virtue."* 

He  declares,  that •'  every  one  that  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect 

upon  what  he  reads,  is  able  to  make  that  use  of  history  which  he 
recommends :  and  every  one  who  makes  it»  will  find  in  his  des^ree 
the  benefit  that  arises  from  an  early  acquaintance  with  mankind, 

contracted  in  this  method."t He  adds,  that **we  are  only 

passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world ;  but  we  are  absolute 
strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  take  in  it  Our  guides  are  often  ig- 
norant, often  unfaithful.  But  by  this  map  of  the  country  which 
history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if  we  please,  to  guide  our- 
selves.**  So  that  history  is  the  guide  he  proposeth  to  all  men  to 

conduct  them  in  their  jounley  through  this  world,  and  by  which 
every  man  is  capable  of  guiding  himself  in  ail  the  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  public  and  private  life. 

History  is,  no  doubt,  very  useful  in  its  proper  place ;  but  there 
are  other  means  of  instruction  to  be  joined  with  it,  in  order  to  its 
answering  the  end.  It  is  not  to  serve  instead  of  every  thing,  and 
to  supersede  all  other  methods  of  instruction.  We  stand  in  need  of 
being  well  seasoned  and  principled  with  a  just  sense  of  the  moral 
difiPerences  of  things,  and  with  the  excellent  rules  of  religion,  and 
the  important  considerations  it  setteth  before  us,',that  we  may  form 
just  sentiments  of  things,  and  may  make  a  right  use  of  history  for 
our  improvement  in  virtue,  and  may  know  properly  how  to  apply 
the  examples  it  furnisheth.  Accordingly  our  author  himself  insisteth 
upon  it,  that  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  history **  in  a  philoso- 
phical spirit  and  manner."  X H®  observeth,  that "  particular 

examples  in  history  may  be  of  use  sometimes  in  particular  cases,  but 
that  the  application  of  them  is  dangerous.^' — He  would  have  a  man 
therefore  study  history  as  he  would  study  philosophy.  And  in  the 
account  he  gives  in  his  third  LiCtter  of  wnat  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  right  use  of  history,  he  carrieth  it  so  far,  and  really  maketh 
the  work  so  difficult,  as  to  be  above  what  can  be  expected  from  the 

generality  of  mankind ;  and  concludeth  with  saying,  that **  by 

such  methods  as  these  a  man  of  parts  may  improve  the  study  of 
history  to  its  proper  and  principal  use.''§ — —Where  he  seemeth  to 
represent  the  making  a  right  use  of  history  as  a  very  difficult  thing, 
which  none  but  men  of  parts  and  philosophic  spirits  are  capable  of, 
and  which  requireth  the  exactest  judgment,  and  nicest  discernment, 
as  well  as  a  very  close  application.*  in  this  passage  the  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  history  seems  to  be  confined  witnin  too  narrow  bounds, 
as  in  some  of  the  former  it  had  been  extended  too  far. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  followed  ia  the  study  of  history,  though 
the  author  of  these  Letters  speaks  with  great  disre^rd,  and  even 
contempt,  of  those  that  have  written  on  this  subject  before  him,  yet 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  57.  t  Ibid.  p.  171,  172.  %  Ibid,  ^  5»- 
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the  only  one  he  particularly  mentions  is  Bodin.  He  observeth,  that 
*'  in  his  method  we  are  apt  to  take  first  a  general  view  of  universal 
history  and  chronology  in  short  abstracts,  and  then  to  study  all  par- 
ticular histories  and  systems." Upon  which  his  Lordship  re- 

marketh,  that — '*  This  would  take  up  our  whole  lives,  and  leave  us 
no  time  Ifor  action,  or  would  make  us  unfit  for  it."* And  after- 
wards he  observes,  that '*  the  man  who  reads  without  discern- 
ment and  choice,  and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read  ally  will 
not  have  time,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  any  thing  else.*'i- — But 
I  cannot  think  it  was  Bodin 's  intention  to  lay  it  as  an  injunction 
upon  his  pupil  to  read  without  choice  and  discernment  all  the  par- 
ticular histories  that  have  ever  been  published.  But  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  best  and  most  regular  way  of  reading  and  studying  history 
is,  first  to  take  a  brief  general  view  and  survey  of  universal  history 
and  chronology,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  histories  of  particular 
countries,   nations,  and  ages.     And  this  apf»eareth   to  be  a  very 
reasonable  and  natural  method.     And  if  Bodin  proposes  the  taking 
a  large  scope  and  compass  in  reading  history,  his  Lordship,  though 
he  seems  here  to  blame  him  for  it,  sometimes  expresseth  himself  in 
a  manner  that  looks  no  less  extensive :  for  he  recommendeth  the 
reading  history  of  all  kinds,  of  civihzed  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient 
and  modem  nations,  as  necessary  to  give  us  a  right  knowledge  of 
the  human  species,  and  of  ourselves.  He  observes  in  his  fifth  Letter, 
that  '*  man  is  the  subject  of  every  history,  and  to  know  him  well, 
we  must  see  him  and  consider  him,  as  history  alone  can  present  him 
to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every  country,  in  every  state,  in  life  and  in 
death.     History  therefore  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  in.  short,  all  history  that  descends 
to  a  sufficient  detail  of  human  actions  and  characters,  is  useful  to 
bring  us  acquainted  with  our  species,  nay  with  ourselves.''  X     And 
particularly  with  respect  to  ancient  history,  he  mentioneth  it  in  his 
second  Letter  as  a  great  advantage,  that  '*  in  ancient  history  the 
beginning,  the  progression,  and  the  end,  appear,  not  of  particidar 
reigns,  much  less  of  particular  enterprizes,   or  systems  of  policy 
alone,  but  of  governments,  of  nations,  of  empires,  and  of  all  the 
various  systems  that  have  succeeded  one  another  in  the  course  of 
their  duration."  §     And  yet  he  afterwards   seems  to  confine  our 
attention  to  modern  history.     He  will  allow  us  indeed  to  read  the 
histories  of  former  ages  and  nations,  because  it  would  be  shameful 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  them ;  but  he  would  not  have  us  study  any 
histories,  but  those  of  the  two  last  centuries.    That  these  deserve  a 
particular  attention,  will  easily  bd  acknowledged,  for  several  reasons; 
and,  among  others,  for  that  which  he  assigns;  the  great  change 
that  has  been  brought  about  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
these  parts  of  the  world  since  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
of  which  he  gives  an  elegant  representation  in  his  sixth  Letter.   Bat 
certainly  theie  are  many  things  in  the  histories  of  the  precedine  ages, 
both  in  other  countries,  and  in  our  own,  that  well  deserve  to  be  not 
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only  read,  but  to  be  thoroughly  considered  by  us ;  and  which  are 
capable  of  furnishing  very  useful  reflections,  and  answering  those 
excellent  ends,  for  which,  in  the  former  part  of  these  Letters,  he 
had  recommended  the  study  of  history.  This  might  easily  be  shown, 
if  it  admitted  of  any  doubt^  both  with  regard  to  civil  history  and 
ecclesiastical. 

But,  not  to  insist  longer  upon  this,  and  some  other  observations 
that  might  be  made  on  particular  passages  in  these  Letters,  I  shall 
proceed  to  what  is  the  principal  mtention  of  these  Remarks,  viz. 
to  consider  those  things  in  them,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  be  made,, 
or  which  appear  to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency. 

And  here  I  shall  first  consider  the  reflections  he  has  cast  upon 
literature ;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  those  passages  in  his  Letters, 
which  are  designed  to  ex^pose  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

It  may  seem  a  little  surprising,  that  so  polite  a  writer,  and  one 
who,  as  he  lets  us  know,  always  from  his  youth  loved  study  and 
application,  should  yet,  in  several  parts  of  these  Letters,  express 
himself  in  a  manner  that  seems  calculated  to  throw  a  contempt  upon 
learning,  and  to  put  men  off  from  applying  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suit of  it.     Every  friend  of  learning  should,  I  think,  acknowledge, 
that  there  is  a  regard  due  to  those  that  in  their  several  ways  have 
contributed  to  promote  it.     But  this  ingenious  writer  takes  every 
occasion  to  place  them  in  a  ridiculous  or  contemptible  light.     In  his 
first  Letter,  he  gives  a  very  disadvantageous  idea  of  those  who,  as 
he  expresseth  it,  **  make  lair  copies  of  foul  manuscripts,  give  the 
signification  of  hard  words,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  other  gram- 
matical pains."     He  owns  indeed,  that  they  enable  others  to  study 
with  greater  ease,  and  to  purposes  more  useful;  but  he  assures  us, 
that  they  neither  grow  wiser  nor  better  by  study  themselves.  He  adds, 
that  '^  the  obligation  to  these  men  would  be  great  indeed,  if  they 
were  in  general  able  to  do  any  thing  better,  and  submitted  to  this 
drudgery  for  the  use  of  the  public,  as  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
owned  with  gratitude,  have  done;   but  not  later,  I   think,  than 
about  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  letters."  And  he  at  length  con- 
descendeth  to  declare,  that  '^  they  deserve  encouragement,  whilst 
they  continue  to  compile,  and  neither  affect  wit,  nor  presume  to 
reason."*     This  is  a  very  hard  censure  pronounced  upon  all  those, 
without  distinction,  that  since  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  letters, 
j.  e.  for  these  two  centuries  past,  have  compiled  dictionaries  or 
glossaries,  or  have  revised  and  published  ancient  manuscripts,  or 
correct  editions  of  books ;  or  who  have  been  employed  in  explaining 
hard  words,  and  in  clearing  obscure  passages  in  ancient  authors,  or 
making  critical  observations  upon  them,  and  in  other  things  of  that 
kind.     Not  content  to  represent  them  as  absolutely  void  of  genius, 
and  having  no  pretensions  to  wit  or  reason,  and  as  neither  wiser  nor 
better  for  their  studies  themselves,  he  will  not  allow,  that  any  of 
them  had  the  public  good  in  view,  in  the  drudgery  they  submitted 
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No  man  needs  therefore  be  apprehensive  as  if  his  appearing  to 
show  a  zeal  for  Christianity  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  reflection 
upon  his  understanding,  or  as  a  mark  of  a  narrow  and  bitted  way 
of  thinking ;  since  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  the  wisest  men, 
the  greatest  geniuses,  and  exactest  reasoners  of  the  age,  have  been 
persons  that  professed  an  high  regard  for  the  Christian  religion. 
And  the  same  might,  I  doubt  not,  be  said  of  numbers  of  gentlemen 
now  living,  of  eminent  abilities,  and  distinguished  worth,  who  might 
be  mentioned  with  great  honour,  though  they  have  had  no  occasion 
of  appearing  in  the  world  as  writers.     But  the  controversy  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  the  authority  of  great  names.     Christianity  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  that  support.    It  standeth  fixed  on  its  own  sohd 
basis,  and  only  requireth  to  be  considered  with  an  attention  suitable 
to  its  vast  importance.     It  hath  nothing  to  fear  from  a  true  freedom 
of  thought,  from  deep  reasoning,  and  impartial  enquiry.     What  it 
hath  most  to  apprehend,  is  a  thoughtless  levity  and  inattention  of 
mind,  and  an  absolute  indifference  to  all  religion,  and  to  all  enqui- 
ries about  it.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prevail  with  those  to  thmk 
closely  in  such  a  case  as  this,  who  are  under  the  power  of  sensual 
affections  and  appetites,  who  are  sunk  in  indolence  and  a  love  of 
ease,  or  carried  off  with  a  perpetual  hurry  of  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments, or  engaged  in  the  warm  pursuits  of  ambition  or  avarice. 
But  surely,  if  the  voice  of  reason  is  to  be  heard,  and  if  there  be  any 
thing  at  all  that  deserveth  a  serious  attention,  it  is  this.     The  en- 
quiry whether  Christianity  be  true,  and  of  a  divine  original,  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  and  upon  which  a  great  deal  de- 
pendeth.     The  gospel  itself  most  certainly  representeth  it  sa     If 
Christianity  be  true  and  divine,  those  to  whom  it  is  published,  and 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  into  it,  and  yet  neglect  to  do 
so,  can  never  be  able  to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  great  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  world.     It  cannot  with  any  consistency  be  supposed, 
that  if  God  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  bring  a  clear  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  and  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of  salvation,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  made 
known,  pay  any  regard  to  this  signification  of  the  divine  will,  or 
not,  or  comply  with  the  terms  which  are  there  prescribed.     And 
therefore  for  such  persons  to  reject  it  at  a  venture,  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  of  a  senous  enquiry,  or  to  continue  in  a  wiU 
ful  negligence  and  careless  suspense  of  mind  in  a  matter  of  such 
vast  consequence,  is  a  most  unaccountable  and  inexcusable  conduct, 
altogether  unworthy  of  reasonable  thinking  beings. 

Let  Christianity  therefore  be  carefully  examined.  Let  the  evi- 
dence for  the  facts  on  which  its  divine  authority  is  supported,  be 
coolly  and  impartially  considered  ;  whether  it  is  not  as  much  as 
could  be  reasonably  aesired,  supposing  those  facts  were  true,  and 
which  would  be  accounted  sufncient  in  any  other  case.  Let  the 
original  records  of  Christianity  be  inquired  into:  whether  they  have 
not  the  characters  of  genuine  simplicity,  integrity,  and  a  sincere 
r^rd  to  truth  ;  and  whether  they  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us 
with  an  evidence  equa\  or  ^wp^not  Vo  'wVvA.^js^vlie  produced  for  any 
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other  writings  whatsoever.  Let  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
religion  itself  be  considered  :  whether  the  idea  there  ^ven  us  of  the 
Deity  be  not  such  as  tendeth  to  render  iiim  both  amiable  and  most 
venerable,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  a  superlative  love  to  God,  as  having 
given  the  most  amazing  proofs  of  his  wonderful  love  and  goodness 
towards  mankind^  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sacred  awe  and  reve- 
rence of  him  as  the  wise  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world,  a 
lover  of  order,  and  a  hater  of  vice  and  wickedness;  whether  its  pre^ 
cepts  be  not  unquestionably  pure  and  holy,  and  such  as,  if  faithfully 
complied  with,  would  raise  our  natures  to  an  high  degree  of  moral 
excellence ;  whether  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
religion  there  held  forth  to  us,  be  not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  piety»  righteousness,  and 
virtue  in  the  world ;  to  engage  us  to  worship  God  with  a  pure  ado- 
ration and  devotion,  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  and  equitably  with  all 
men,  and  to  subdue  the  sensual  irregular  affections  and  lusts,  and 
keep  them  within  proper  bounds.  Superstition  and  false  devotion 
have  frequently  put  men  upon  unnatural  and  excessive  rigours  and 
austerities ;  but  Christianity,  like  the  blessed  author  of  it,  keeps 
clear  of  all  extremes.  It  abridgeth  us  of  no  pleasures  within  the 
bounds  of  purity  and  innocence :  nor  doth  it  oblige  us  to  extinguish 
our  natural  appetites  and  passions,  but  to  govern  and  moderate 
them,  and  preserve  them  in  a  regular  subjection  to  reason,  and  the 
law  of  the  mind  :  and  certainly  it  is  necessary,  for  our  own  quiet 
and  happiness,  and  for  the  good  order  of  society,  that  we  should  do 
so.  And  finally,  let  it  be  considered,  whether  any  motives  could 
possibly  be  exhibited  more  powerful  and  engaging  than  those  which 
the  gospel  setteth  before  us.  It  proposeth  the  noblest  models  for 
our  imitation  :  God  himself,  in  his  imitnble  moral  excellencies  ;  and 
his  well-beloved  Son,  the  most  perfect  image  of  his  own  goodness 
and  purity.  It  displayeth  all  the  charms  and  attractions  ofredeem- 
ing  grace  and  love,  to  allure  us.  It  eiveth  the  ^atest  encourage- 
meot  to  sinners  to  repent,  and  forsake  their  evil  ways ;  and  pro- 
miseth  the  most  £^cious  assistances  to  help  our  infirmities,  and  to 
strengthen  our  weak  but  sincere  endeavours  in  the  performance  of 
our  duty.  It  raiseth  us  to  the  most  glorious  prospects  and  sublime 
hopes,  than  which  nothing  can  possiUy  have  a  happier  tendency 
to  engage  us  to  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  amidst  the 
many  difficulties  and  temptations  of  this  present  state.  The  re- 
wards it  proposeth  are  such  as  are  fitted  to  animate  holy  and  gene- 
rous souls,  and  to  produce,  not  a  servile  and  mercenary  frame  of 
spirit,  but  a  true  greatness  of  mind,  viz.  a  happiness  consisting  in 
tne  perfection  of  our  natures,  in  a  conformity  to  God,  and  the  eter- 
nal enjoyment  of  him,  and  in  the  pure  pleasures  of  society  and 
friendship  with  glorious  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect.. And  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  an  impression  upon  those 
that  are  insensible  to  the  charms  and  beauty  of  virtue,  it  maketh 
the  most  lively  and  affecting  representations  of  the  terrors  of  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  the  punishments  that  shall  be  executed  vcv  ^ 
future  state  upon  those  that  obstinately  persist  \t\  vi  cawx^^  q^  V^^f* 
sumptuous  sin  and  disobedience. 
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philosopher,  uho,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  away  his  time, 
reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn  mortal  who  abstains  from 
the  pleasures,  and  declines  the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may 
dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  improvement 

of  knowledge." He  supposes  him  to  have  read  *'  till  he  is  become 

a  great  critic  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronology ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  have  spent  years  in  study- 
ing philosophers,  commentators,  and  rabbies,  and  whole  legions  of 
modem  doctors,  and  to  be  extremely  well  versed  in  all  that  has  been 
written  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 

matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  8cc."* And  yet  he  pronounceth, 

that  notwithstanding  all  his  learning:,  he  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
for  want  of  having "  examined  the  first  principles,  and  the  fun- 
damental facts  on  which  these  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  of  judgment,  and  scrupulous  exactness.'*  *f  This  he 
Bupposeth  to  be  the  case  of  many  a  great  scholar,  many  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist;"  yea,  and  as  appeareth 
from  other  passages  in  his  letters,  of  every  learned  man,  of  every 
philosopher  and  divine  whatsoever,  that  believeth  Christianity.  On 

the  other  hand,  he  declareth  concerning *«  the  man  who  bath 

passed  his  life  in  the  pleasures  or  business  of  the  world," that 

whenever  he  sets  about  the  work  of  examining  principles,  and  judg- 
ing for  himself "  concerning  those  things  that  are  of  greatest 

importance  to  us  here,  and  may  be  so  hereafter,  he  will  soon  hate 
the  advantage  over  the  learned  philosopher.  For  he  will  soon  have 
secured  what  is  necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  may  sit  down  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge ;  or  proceed  with  greater 
advantage  and  satisfaction  to  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge; 
whilst  the  other  continues  his  search  after  things  that  are  in  their 
nature,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  hypothetical,  precarious,  and  su- 
perfluous." X 

The  natural  tendency  of  these,  and  other  reflections  of  a  like 
kind,  which  occur  in  these  lettei*s,  seems  to  be  to  pour  contempt 
upon  what  have  been  hitherto  esteemed  valuable  branches  of  litera- 
ture. Researches  into  antiquity,  chronological  studies,  criticisoQ 
and  philosophy,  disauisitions  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  the 
human  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  theological  subjects,  all 
these  are  represented  as  of  little  or  no  use  ;  and  only  a  more  specious 
kind  of  idleness.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
complain  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Saracens,  and  other  barbarous 
nations,  that  burnt  whole  libraries,  and  destroyed  the  monuments 
of  learning.  They  rid  the  world  of  a  ^reat  deal  of  useless  lumber, 
which  tempted  men  to  mis-spend  their  time  and  pains ;  and  it  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  mankind,  if  more  of  them  had  b^en  de- 
stroyed. Instead  of  being  thankful  to  those  learned  persons  that 
have  taken  such  pains  to  recover  and  publish  ancient  moDuments, 
we  are  only  to  regard  them  as  industrious  triflers,  to  whose  labouis 
the  world  is  very  little  obliged.     Nor  can  I  see,  upon  such  a  view  of 

•  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2n,«Vi.  \  \V\A»^.  ZV^,2U.  j  Itrid.  p.  216,  ill. 
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thin^,  what  use  or  need  there  is  of  seminaries  of  learning.  But,  in 
good  earnest,  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  proper  way  to  mend  our 
taste,  and  help  forward  our  improvement?  Such  a  way  of  think- 
ing, if  it  generally  obtained,  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  instead  of 
producing  an  extraordinary  refinement  of  taste,  tend  rather  to  sink 
us  into  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  darkness 
of  the  most  illiterate  ages. 

Taken  in  this  view,  I  cannot  think  that  these  letters  have  a  fa\  our- 
able  aspect  on  the  interests  of  literature.  Methinks  there  appeareth 
to  be  no  great  necessity  at  present  of  warning  persons  not  to  spend 
their  lives  in  laborious  pursuits  of  learning.  The  prevailing  turn  of 
the  age  doth  not  seem  to  lie  this  way.  Many  of  our  gentlemen  will 
no  doubt  be  very  well  pleased  to  be  assured,  that  though  they  pass 
their  lives  in  the  business  or  pleasures  of  the  world,  yet  if  they  at 
length  set  themselves  to  examine  first  principles,  and  consult  the 
oracle  of  their  own  reason,  without  any  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  or  troubling  themselves  to  read  the  writings  of  phiu)8ophers 
or  divines,  they  are  in  a  more  likely  way  of  discovering  truth,  and 
making  a  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  than  any  of  those  *'  solemn 
mortals,  who  abstain  from  the  pleasures,  and  decline  the  business  of 
the  world,  that  they  may  dedicate  their  whole  time  to  the  search  of 
truth,  and  the  improvement  of  knowledge."  This  is  certainly  a  very 
flattering  scheme,  and  seems  to  open  a  very  short  and  easy  way  for 
attaining  to  wisdom.  When  they  find  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  fine 
and  elegant  taste,  and  great  talents,  and  who  by  his  own  account 
hath  spent  so  much  time  and  pains  in  the  learned  enquiries,  pro- 
nouncing them  absolutely  vain  and  useless,  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
take  his  word  for  it,  and  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  labori- 
ous study ;  the  result  of  which  might  be  only  filling  their  heads  with 
what  he  calleth  learned  lumber,  and  exposing  them  to  the  ridiculous 
character  of  pedants,  i.  e.  as  he  describeth  them,  **  men  worse  than 
ignorant,  always  incapable,  sometimes  meddling  and  presuming." 
Instead  of  such  learned  drudgery,  the  more  easy  and  delightful  task 
of  studyinej  modem  history  may  be  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with 
all  the  knowledge  they  want,  and  answer  every  end  of  useful  im- 
provement. 

But  surely  such  a  manner  of  representing  things  is  not  altogether 
just,  nor  is  this  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  real  improve- 
ment in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Great  is  the  extent,  and  wide  the  field, 
of  science.  Many  noble  subjects  there  are  of  enquiry,  which  well 
deserve  our  attention.  The  dfesire  of  knowledge  is  the  strongest  in 
the  noblest  minds ;  but  comparatively  small  is  the  progress  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  making  by  his  own  unassisted  ability,  within  the 
short  compass  of  this  present  life:  and  therefore,  be  his  abilities 
erer  so  great,  he  will  need  the  assistance  of  others,  and  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  for  it.  Many  excellent  persons  in  different  ages  have 
employed  their  pains  this  way  ;  and  a  mightv  advantage  tnat  man 
hath,  who  has  the  opportunity,  and  knows  how  to  improve  it,  of 
profiting  by  their  labours.  He  may,  by  reading,  vastly  mcrease  hU 
stock  of  knowledge,  may  meet  with  many  wxW^XAci  \\\w\&,  >»i\v\Ocv 
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eke  would  not  have  occurred  to  him,  and  may  find  important  sub- 
jects set  in  a  clearer  light  than  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  them. 
The  Author  of  our  beings,  who  hath  implanted  in  us  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  and  fitted  us  for  communicating  our  sentiments,  un- 
doubtedly designed,  that,  in  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  we  should  be  helpful  to  one  another,  and  not  depend  merely 
upon  ourselves.  And  this  is  the  great  advantage  of  language,  and 
of  letters.  We  must  indeed  make  use  of  our  own  reason,  but  we 
ought  also  to  take  in  all  the  helps  and  advantages  we  can  get :  and 
he  that  is  careful  to  improve  those  helps  which  are  afforded  him, 
and  who,  without  submitting  implicitly  to  the  judgments  and  opi- 
nions of  others,  endeavours  to  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  their 
labours  and  studies,  as  well  as  of  his  own  thoughts,  is  in  a  far  more 
likely  way  of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  will  better  approve 
himself  to  God,  and  to  all  wise  men,  than  he  that,  from  a  vain  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment,  despiseth  and  rejecteth  those  helps; 
and,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  reason  in  his  own 
breast,  (for,  as  his  Lordship  expresseth  it,  *^  every  man's  reason  is 
every  man's  oracle,")  will  not  ^ve  himself  the  trouble  to  read  and 
to  examine  what  others  have  said  and  thought  before  him.  Such  an 
high  conceit  of  a  man's  own  capacity  and  judgment,  such  an  arro- 
gant self-sufficiency,  and  a  contempt  of  the  labours  and  judgments 
of  others,  is  not  a  very  proper  disposition  for  finding  out  truth.  A 
man  of  this  character  was  Epicurus,  who  boasted  that  his  know- 
ledge was  all  of  his  own  acquiring,  and  scorned  to  seem  to  be  be- 
holden to  any  other  for  his  notions. 

Having  considered  those  parts  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Letters  that  seem  not  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  literature, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  what  is  the  principal  design  of  these  Re- 
marks, to  examine  the  reflections  he  has  cast  upon  the  sacred  monu- 
ments of  our  religion.  He  first  attacks  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
especially  as  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  then 
proceeds  to  a  more  direct  attempt  upon  Christianity.  And  this 
appears  not  to  be  a  thing  he  treats  of  merely  by  the  bye,  but  to  be 
a  point  he  has  formally  in  view,  and  for  which  he  professes  a 
kind  of  zeal.  I  shall  therefore  consider  distinctly  what  he  hath 
offered. 

In  his  third  Letter  on  the  study  of  history,  he  setteth  himself  to 
consider  the  state  of  ancient  history,  both  sacred  and  profaue,  and 
begins  with  declaring  his  resolution — ^'  to  speak  plainly  and  parti- 
cularly in  favour  of  common  sense,  against  an  absurdity  which  is 
almost  sanctified."*  After  having  msuie  some  observations  on  the 
state  of  ancient  profane  history,  and  shown,  that  it  is  full  of  fabksi 
and  altogether  uncertain,  he  next  comes  to  apply  these  observations 
to  ancient  sacred  history.f  What  he  seems  at  first  to  propose,  is, 
to  show,  that  it  is  '^  insufficient  to  ^ve  us  light  into  the  original  of 
ancient  nations,  and  the  history  of  those  ages  we  commonly  call  the 
first  ages.'*     But  it  is  evident,  that,  under  pretence  of  showii^  this, 

*  Workf,  vol.  I.  p.  10.  ^  l\M,  p.  83,  &  wq. 
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his  intention  is,  to  represent  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  as  abso- 
lutely uncertain,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  just  ac- 
count of  facts.  He  not  only  deuieth,  that  the  wnters  of  the  histo- 
rical parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  divinely  inspired,  but  he  will 
not  allow  them  the  credit  that  is  due  to  any  common  honest  histo- 
rians. He  represents  those  histories  as  "  delivered  to  us  on  the  faith 
of  a  superstitious  people,  among  whom  the  custom  and  art  of  lying 
prevailed  remarkably.*  And  observes,  that  ''the  Jewish  history 
never  obtained  any  credit  in  the  world,  till  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished.^t  He  sometimes  expresseth  himself,  as  if  he  were  willing 
to  allow  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  doctrinal  and  prophetical  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  were  only  for  rejecting  the  historical.  And  this 
he  pretends  to  be  the  best  way  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.^ But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  only  a  sneer.  For  he  was,  no 
doubt,  sensible,  that  the  sacred  history  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
prophecies  and  laws,  that  if  the  former  is  to  be  regarded  as  lying 
fiction,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  the  divme  authority  of 
the  other  cannot  be  supported.  And  what  he  afterwards  repeatedly 
affirmeth  of  Christianity,  that  the  credit  of  its  divine  institution  de- 
pendeth  upon  facts,  holdeth  equally  concerning  the  Old  Testament 
economy. 

After  havine  done  what  he  can,  in  his  third  Letter,  to  show  the 
uncertainty  of  ancient  sacred  as  well  as  profane  history,  he  begins 
his  fourth  with  observing,  that  as  ^'we  are  apt  naturally  to  apply 
to  ourselves  what  has  happened  to  other  men;  and  as  examples 
take  their  force  from  hence;  so  what  we  do  not  believe  to  have 
happened,  we  shall  not  thus  apply ;  and,  for  want  of  the  same  appli- 
cation, the  examples  will  not  nave  the  same  effect.''  And  then  he 
adds,  ''ancient  history,  such  ancient  history  as  I  have  described,'' 
[in  which  ancient  sacred  history  is  manifestly  comprehended]  ''  is 
qnite  unfit  in  this  respect  to  answer  the  ends  that  every  reasonable 
man  should  promise  to  himself  in  his  study ;  because  such  ancient 
history  will  never  gain  sufiicient  credit  with  any  reasonable  man."§ 
And  afterwards  speaking  of  ancient  fabulous  narrations,  he  declares, 
that  "such  narrations  cannot  make  the  slightest  momentary  im- 

r session  on  a  mind  fraught  with  knowledge  and  void  of  superstition, 
mposed  by  authority,  and  assisted  by  artifice,  the  delusion  hardly 
prevails  over  common  sense ;  blind  ignorance  almost  sees,  and  rash 
superstition  hesitates  :  nothing  less  than  enthusiasm  and  phrensy 
can  give  credit  to  such  histories,  or  apply  such  examples.'*  He 
thinks,  that  what  he  has  said  will  **  not  be  much  controverted  by 
any  man  that  has  examined  our  ancient  traditions  without  prepos- 
session :''  And  that  all  the  difference  between  them,  and  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  is  this,  that  **  in  Amadis  of  Gaul  wo  have  a  thread  of  ab- 
surdities that  lay  no  claim  to  belief;  but  ancient  traditions  are  a 
heap  of  fables,  under  which  some  particular  truths  inscrutable,  and 
therefore  useless  to  mankind,  may  lie  concealed,  which  have  a  just 
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pretence  to  nothing  more,'*  [i.  e.  to  no  more  credit  than  Amadis  of 
Gaul]  '^  and  yet  impose  themselves  upon  us^  and  become,  under  the 
venerable  name  of  ancient  history,  the  foundation  of  modem  fables."* 
He  doth  not  directly  apply  this  to  the  Scriptures ;  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  this  was  his  intention.  It  is  too  evident,  that  these  are 
designed  to  be  included  in  what  he  calleth  ''  our  ancient  traditions  ;*' 
(a  word  which  he  had  applied  several  times  before  to  the  sacred  re- 
cords;) and  which  he  representeth  as  '*  imposed  by  authority,  and 
assisted  by  artifice."  And  I  think  it  scarce  possible  to  express  a 
greater  contempt  of  any  writing,  than  he  here  doth  of  the  historj-  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  examples  it  affords. 


PART     II. 

SECTION    I. 

The  History  and  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  vindicated  against 

his  Lordship's  Exceptions, 

Having  given  this  general  view  of  the  author's  design,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  more  distinct  and  particular  examination  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  he  hath  offered  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  history.  What  he  saith  of  Christianity  shall  be  consi- 
dered afterwards. 

I  need  not  take  much  notice  of  what  he  hath  urged  to  show,  that 
the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Books  did  not  intend  an  universal  history, 
or  system  of  chronology .+  I  know  nobody  that  supposes  they  did ; 
so  that  he  mioht  have  spared  that  part  of  his  pains.  But  notwith- 
standing the  Bible  was  not  desiorned  for  an  universal  history,  or  to 
exhibit  a  complete  system  of  chronology,  though  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  no  one  book  in  the  world  gives  so  great  helps  this 
way,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  gives  us  a  true  history  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
which  may  be  safely  depended  upon.  Tiiis  is  what  our  author  will 
not  allow.  It  is  manifest,  that  he  placeth  it  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  most  fabulous  accounts  of  ancient  times.  This  then  is  the 
point  we  are  to  consider.  Let  us  therefore  examine  what  proofs  or 
arguments  he  hath  brought  against  the  truth  and  credit  of  the 
Sacred  History. 

Some  of  the  things  offered  by  him  to  this  purpose  have  scarcely  so 
much  as  the  appearance  of  argument.  Of  tliis  kind  is  what  he  saitli 
concerning  the  use  that  has  been  made  by  Jewish  Rabbies,  and 
Christian  fathers,  and  Mahometan  doctors,  of  the  short  and  imper- 
fect accounts  given  by  Moses  of  the  times  from  the  creation  to  the 
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deluge.  Let  us  grants  that  the  fables  they  have  feigned  concernmg 
Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel^  Enoch,  Noah,  and  his  sons,  &c.  are 
such  as  ^'  Bonzes  or  Talapoins  would  almost  blush  to  relate  ;"  I  do 
not  see  how  this  can  be  reasonably  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  books  of  Moses,  or  hurt  the  credit  of  them ;  since  his  Lordship 
owns,  that  these  fables  are  '*  prophane  extensions  of  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  history ;"  and  that  history  is  certainly  no-way  answerable 
for  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  Moses,  if  he  had  been  a  fabulous  writer,  to  have  filled  up 
this  part  of  his  history  with  marvellous  relations,  and  to  have  em- 
bellished it  with  such  fictions,  concerning  our  first  parents,  and  the 
most  ancient  patriarchs,  as  our  author  here  referreth  to ;  and  his  not 
having  done  so  is  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favour,  that  he  did 
not  give  way  to  fancy  or  invention,  but  wrote  down  the  facts  as  they 
came  to  him,  with  an  unaffected  simplicity.  His  accounts  are 
short,  because  he  kept  close  to  truth,  and  took  care  to  record  no 
more  of  those  times  than  he  had  good  information  of,  or  than  was 
necessary  to  the  design  he  had  in  view ;  which  seems  principally  to 
have  been  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  creation,  the  formation  of 
the  first  human  pair,  the  placing  them  in  Paradise,  the  fall,  and  the 
flood,  which  were  the  most  remarkable  events  of  that  period  ;  and  to 
continue  the  line  from  Adam  by  Seth  to  Noah,  as  afterwards  he 
does  from  him  to  Abraham. 

What  his  Lordship  observes  concerning  the  blunders  of  the 
Jewish  chronologers,'*^  is  not  much  more  to  his  purpose,  except  he 
could  prove>  that  those  blunders  are  chargeable  upon  the  Scriptures; 
which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  if  accurately  examined,  argu- 
ments may  be  brought  from  those  very  Scriptures  to  confute  tlie 
blunders  he  mentions 

As  to  the  differences  he  takes  notice  of,t  between  the  Scripture 
accounts  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  those  given  by  profane  authors ; 
i.  «.  by  Ctesias,  ana  them  that  copy  from  him,  veiy  able  chronolo- 
gers  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  those  accounts  may  be  recon- 
ciled. But  if  not,  it  would  only  follow,  that  the  Scripture- history 
differeth  from  Ctesias,  who,  in  his  Lordship's  own  judgment,  and 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  most  judicious  among  the  Greeks 
tJbemselves,  was  a  very  fabulous  writer  ;t  and  how  this  can  be  fairly 
thought  to  derogate  from  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  sacred  his- 
torVf  I  cannot  see. 

iBut  to  come  to  those  things  on  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  greater 
stress.  The  sum  of  what  he  hath  offered  to  destroy  the  truth  and 
credit  of  the  sacred  writings  amounteth  to  this  :  *'  Th^t  the  Jews, 
upon  whose  faith  they  are  delivered  to  us,  were  a  people  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great:  That  they  had 
been  slaves  to  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as 
these  several  empires  prevailed  :  That  a  |::reat  part  of  them  had  been 
carried  captive,  and  lost  in  the  east ;  and  the  remainder  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon,  where  they  forgot  their  country,  and  even 
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their  language  :*'  And  be  intimates,  that  "  there  also  they  lost 
their  ancient  sacred  books  :  Tbat  they  were  a  superstitious  people, 
amono:  whom  the  custom  and  art  of  pious  lying  prevailed  rema»a- 
bly :  That  the  oiiginal  of  the  Scriptures  was  compiled  in  their  own 
country,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world  : 
That  the  Jewish  history  never  obtained  any  credit  till  Christianity 
was  established ;  but  though  both  Jews  and  Christians  hold  the 
same  books  in  great  veneration,  yet  each  condemns  the  other  for  not 
understanding,  or  for  abusing  them  :  That  the  accidents  which  have 
happened  to  alter  the  text  of  the  bible  show,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  originally  given  by  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  they  are  come 
down  to  us  broken  and  confused,  full  of  additions,  interpolations, 
and  transpositions :  That  they  are  nothing  more  than  compilations 
of  old  traditions,  and  abridgments  of  old  records  made  in  later 
times :  And  that  Jews  and  Christians  difier  among  themselves  con- 
cerning almost  every  point  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the  autho- 
rity of  those  books/'  He  concludes  with  ^'  some  observations  oq 
the  curse  said  to  be  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan,'^  which  he 
would  have  pass  for  **  an  absurd  fiction  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Genesis ;"  and  he  seemeth  to  have  singled  out  this  as  one  of  the 
properest  instances  he  could  find  for  exposing  the  Scripture. 

Let  us  consider  these  things  distinctly. 

It  is  no  just  prejudice  against  the  credit  of  the  Scripture  history, 
that  the  Jews,  among  whom  those  writings  were  preserved,  and 
whose  affairs  are  there  recorded,  were,  as  appeareth  from  those  writ- 
ings, '*  slaves  to  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as 
their  several  empires  prevailed.''*  It  rather  fumisheth  a  proof  of 
the  truth  and  impartiality  of  those  records,  that  they  give  an  undis- 
guised account,  not  only  of  the  flourishing  times  of  their  state  (for 
there  were  times  in  which  they  were  flourishing,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent), but  of  their  disgraces,  defeats,  captivities,  and  all  the  calami- 
ties that  befell  them,  which,  according  to  these  accounts,  were  in  a 
way  of  just  punishment  for  their  national  iniquities,  their  disobe- 
dience and  ingratitude.  Yet  under  all  these  various  revolutions, 
their  nation  was  never  entirely  lost,  nor  incorporated  with  their  con- 
querors. Though  many  of  them  revolted,  still  there  was  a  number 
of  them  that  with  an  unalterable  zeal  and  constancy  adhered  to  their 
ancient  reliirion  and  laws,  which  they  regarded  as  of  a  divine  origi- 
nal :  a  religion  remarkably  distinct  from  that  of  the  nations  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  on  the  account  of  which  they  were  fre- 
quently exposed  to  hatred,  persecution,  and  reproach. 

If  the  Jews  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  Alexander  the 
Great,  this  aHordeth  not  the  least  probable  presumption,  that  their 
ancient  history  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Greeks,  by  this 
author's  own  acknowledgment,  did  not  begin  to  write  history  till 
very  late.  The  knowledge  they  had  of  other  nations  was  very  nar- 
row and  confined ;  and,  particularly,  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
strangers  to  the  languages,  laws,  customs,  and  history,  of  the  eastern 
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nations.  He  himself  observes,  that  after  the  times  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  even  long  after  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  Greek,  the  Jews,  and  their  history  were  neglected  by  them, 
and  continued  to  be  almost  as  much  unknown  as  before.*  And 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  Jews  were  then  a  considei'able  people,  and 
that  the  Greeks  had  many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with 
them.  Let  us  erant  what  he  insinuates,  that  this  was  owing,  not  to 
want  of  curiosity  in  the  Greeks,  since  they  were,  as  he  observes, 
"  inquisitive  to  the  highest  degree,  and  published  as  many  idle  tra- 
ditions of  other  nations  as  of  their  own  ;"t  but  to  the  contempt  they 
had  for  the  Jews.  What  can  be  inferred  from  thence  ?  Doth  it 
follow  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  not  authentic,  nor  their  his- 
tories to  be  credited,  because  the  Greeks  neglected  or  despised  them, 
and  did  not  own  their  authority  ?  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
any  one  that  considers  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  institutions.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  people  so  excessively  vain  as  the 
Greeks,  and  who  looked  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  barbarians, 
should  conceive  an  aversion  or  contempt  for  a  nation,  whose  laws 
and  religion  were  so  different  from  their  own,  among  whom  all 
image-worship  was  most  expressly  prohibited,  and  no  adoration  was 
paid  to  inferior  deities,  in  which  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  of 
which  they  were  extremely  fond,  principally  consisted.  If  the 
Jewish  sacred  books  had  contained  strange  stories  of  the  exploits  of 
their  gods,  of  their  genealogies,  battles,  and  amours,  or  ti-aditions 
that  tended  to  support  a  system  of  idolatry,  the  Greeks  undoubtedly 
would  been  ready  enough  to  transcribe  these  things  into  their  writ- 
ings ;  these  fables  would  have  been  suited  to  their  taste.  But  it  can- 
not be  supposed,  that  they  should  pay  any  regard  to  the  accounts  ^iven 
of  extraordinary  miraculous  facts,  that  were  designed  to  establish 
and  give  sanction  to  a  constitution,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which 
was  to  condemn  and  subvert  that  idolatrous  worship,  to  which  they 
were  so  excessively  addicted. 

Among  all  the  heathen  nations,  none  expressed  a  greater  enmity 
to  the  Jews  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were  themselves  of  all  people 
the  most  stupidly  idolatrous.  One  of  their  writers,  Apion  of  Alex- 
andria, is  particularly  mentioned  by  our  author  as  having  '*  spoken 
of  the  Jews  in  a  manner  neither  much  to  their  honour,  nor  to  that 
of  their  histories.''  This  seems  to  have  recommended  him  to  his 
Lordship's  favour;  for  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  ''of  much  erudi- 
tion, and  as  having  passed  for  a  curious,  a  laborious,  and  learned 
antiquary,"  though  he  owns  that  he  passed  also  '*  for  a  vain  and 
noisy  pedant.^J  But  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  the  fragments  of 
his  work  which  Josephus  has  given  us,  he  was,  with  regard  to  the 
Jews,  an  ignorant  and  malicious  writer,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  their  histories  and  laws,  though  he  pre- 
tended to  write  against  them,  and  might  bo  easily  have  procured 
information,  if  he  had  desired  it  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  of  several  others  of  the  heathen  writers  that  mention  the 
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Jews.  They  seem  not  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  to  make 
any  diligent  inquiry  into  their  history  or  laws,  as  delivered  by  them- 
selves, but  took  up  with  idle  reports  and  traditions  to  their  preju- 
dice ;  and  yet  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  Jews  by  the  heathen 
writers,  imperfect  as  they  are,  there  are  some  valuable  hints  and 
traces  to  be  discerned,  which  show  the  falsehood  of  other  things 
they  report  concerning  them.* 

It  is  therefore  a  little  odd,  that  such  a  stress  should  be  laid  upon 
this,  that  "  the  Jewish  history  never  obtained  any  credit  in  the 
world,  till  Christianity  was  established  :"  i.  e.  it  obtained  no  credit 
among  the  heathen  nations  ;  or  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it,  "  we 
do  not  find,  that  the  authority  of  these  books  prevailed  amons  the 
pagan  world. "+  How  could  it  be  expected  that  it  should?  Since 
the  heathens  could  not  acknowledge  it,  and  continue  heathens ;  for 
it  was  absolutely  subversive  of  the  whole  system  of  paganism.  The 
authority  of  those  books  was  believed  and  received  among  all  those, 
by  whom  it  could  be  reasonably  expected  that  it  should  be  believed 
and  received  :  that  is,  it  was  acknowledged  and  received  by  that 
nation  among  whom  those  writings,  and  the  memory  of  the  laus 
and  facts,  had  been  constantly  preserved,  and  who  regarded  them 
with  great  veneration,  as  of  a  divine  original ;  and  also  by  those 
among  the  heathens  themselves,  who,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  laws,  and  records,  quitted  the  heathen  idolatry :  and  these 
were  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Jewish  sacred  books,  even  supposing  their  authority 
to  have  been  ever  so  well  founded. 

But  it  is  urged  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, that  "  they  were  compiled  in  their  own  country,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world.*'  And  it  was  cer- 
taioly  most  proper,  that  the  books  in  which  their  laws,  and  the  most 
remarkable  events  relating  to  their  nation,  are  recorded,  should  be 
published  in  their  own  country,  the  scene  where  the  chief  actions 
were  laid.  This  is  no  diminution  of  their  credit,  but  the  contrary; 
and  if  they  had  been  compiled  in  any  other  country,  or  by  foreigners, 
and  persons  not  of  their  own  nation,  it  might  have  been  said,  and 
not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  they  might  be  mis- 
taken, and  take  up  with  wrong  and  imperfect  accounts,  both  of  laws 
and  facts. 

But  what  this  author  seems  chiefly  to  insist  upon,  to  show  that 


*  There  is  an  heathen  writer,  of  a  ver^^  different  character  from  Apion,  who  gives  a 
much  more  candid  account  of  the  Jewish  nation :  1  mean  the  judicious  Stnm,  of 
whom  our  author  himself  speaks  with  the  highest  esteem.  He  makes  the  caste  of 
Moses's  forsaking  Egypt  to  be  bis  being  dissatisfied  with  the  false  notioni  of  God*  and 
hib  worship,  that  had  obtained  among  the  Kgj-ptians ;  and  supposes  him  to  have  enter* 
tained  juster  and  nobler  notions  of  the  divinity  than  the  Egyptians,  or  Libyans^  or 
Greeks :  that  with  him  went  from  Egypt  many  thai  honoured  the  deity.  woXXoi  rtfg^vrtc 
rb  B'iiov ;  that  he  persuaded  many  good  men^  and  brought  them  into  the  countrj  wbcfe 
Jerusalem  is  built ;  and  that  there  thev  continued,  practising  justice  or  righteousness, 
and  being  truly  rehgious,  or  sincere  worshippers  of  God,  Sixaiirpayotync  ^al  iv9t€tt(  ^ 
dXffOws  ovrtg,  but  that  aftcrwsrds  they  degenerated. — See  Strabo,  lib.  zvi. 
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little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  writings,  is,  '*that  they  are 
histories  delivered  to  us  on  the  faith  of  a  superstitious  people; 
among  whom  the  custom  and  art  of  pious  lying  prevailed  remark- 
ably/'* 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  matter,  let  us  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  that  we  may  see  what  likeli- 
hood there  is  of  their  having  been  feigned  by  a  superstitious  and 
lying  people. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  compare  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  with  those  of  any  other  the  most  admired  nations, 
such  as  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  soon  see  a  most  striking  and 
amazing  difference.  Their  whole  constitution  was  of  a  peculiar 
nature  ;  so  vastly  different  from  that  of  other  countries,  that  it  well 
deserveth  the  attention  and  admiration  of  every  impartial  and  con- 
sidering observer.  It  was  the  only  constitution  in  the  world,  where 
the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of  him  alone,  is  made  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  their  state,  and  principle  of  their  government,  in  which  all 
their  laws  centre,  and  the  main  end  to  which  they  are  all  directed. 
All  worship  of  inferior  deities  is  forbidden ;  no  cfeified  heroes  ad- 
mitted ;  no  images  suffered.  Many  of  their  sacred  rites  seem  to 
have  been  instituted  in  a  designed  opposition  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
boaring  nations,  that  they  might  not  incorporate  with  them,  or  learn 
their  idolatrous  customs,  to  which  the  Israelites,  for  a  long  time, 
were  very  prone.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  they  would  have 
embraced  or  submitted  to  a  constitution  so  different  from  the  then 
generally  prevailing  idolatry,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  manifest 
proofs  that  were  given  them  of  its  divine  original.  The  author  of 
these  Letters  indeed  intimates,  that  many  of  their  rites  were  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptians  ;  but  whatever  conformity  there  might  be 
in  some  particular  instances,  nothing  is  more  certain  and  evident, 
than  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  most  essen- 
tially opposite  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  other  Pagan  nations, 
and  tended  to  cast  contempt  on  their  adored  deities,  and  on  that 
iddlatrous  worship  to  which  the  heathens  were  so  much  addicted, 
and  which  was  established  by  the  laws  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. 

As  to  the  moral  and  devotional  treatises,  which  make  up  another 

¥iTt  of  their  sacred  writings,  they  are  incontestably  excellent, 
heir  poetry  is  of  a  most  divine  strain,  far  superior  to  that  of  other 
ancient  nations,  havine  an  unexampled  dignity,  elevation,  and 
sublimity  in  it,  filled  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  Divinity, 
and  of  his  glorious  incomparable  perfections,  and  governing  pro- 
ridence. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  ofi  the  prophetical  writings, 
in  which  we  may  discern  many  remarkable  characters  of  genuine 
truth  and  purity.  A  fervent  zeal  for  God,  and  for  pure  and  unde- 
Bled  religion,  everywhere  appears ;  nor  Is  there  any  thing  in  them 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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tliat  breathes  the  spirit  of  this  world,  or  that  savours  of  ambition, 
artifice^  or  imposture.  The  whole  intention  of  them  is  manifestly  to 
reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry,  vice,  and  wickedness,  to  engage 
them  to  the  pure  worship  of  God,  and  to  the  practice  of  universal 
righteousness.  With  a  noble  freedom  and  impartiality  do  they 
reprove  their  kings,  princes,  priests,  people;  denouncing  the  most 
awful  threatenings  against  them,  if  they  should  persist  in  their  evil 
and  sinful  courses ;  and  encouraging  them  with  the  most  gracious 
promises  to  repentance,  and  new  obedience;  and  all  this  mixed  with 
many  remarkable  and  express  predictions  of  future  events,  which 
no  human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  and  which  derived  such  an 
authority  to  them,  that  thoiis^h  they  were  often  reproached  and  per- 
secuted when  alive,  their  character  and  writings  were  afterwards 
regarded  by  the  whole  nation  with  the  profoundest  veneration. 
And  it  deserveth  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  whereas  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  mankind  in  all  ages,  have  been  prone  to  place  reli- 
gion chiefly  in  external  forms,  and  ritual  observances,  as  if  these 
would  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  moral  precepts^  there  are 
many  passages  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  those  of  the  prophets, 
which  in  the  strongest  terms  represent  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all 
ritual  observances  without  real  noliness  of  heart  and  life,  and  even 
speak  of  them  in  a  very  diminutive  manner,  and  with  a  seeming 
contempt,  when  opposed  to,  or  abstracted  from,  moral  goodness  and 
virtue  ;  Tind  such  writings  certainly  do  not  look  like  the  inventioos 
of  a  superstitious  and  lying  people. 

But  as  the  sacred  history  is  what  this  writer  setteth  himself  par- 
ticularly to  expose  and  invalidate,  let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  his- 
torical parts  of  Scripture ;  and  these  are  no  less  remarkable,  and 
worthy  of  our  attention,  than  the  laws,  the  prophecies,  the  moral  and 
devotional  writings. 

As  to  a  general  idea  of  their  history,  it  is  of  as  different  a  com- 
plexion from  that  of  other  nations  as  their  laws,  and  is  of  the  sanae 
noble  tendency  with  their  other  sacred  books.  It  everywhere 
bi*eathes  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  Deity.  The  chief  de- 
sign of  it  is  not  merely  to  answer  civil  or  political  views,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  annals  of  their  nation,  or  trace  it  up  to  its  original  (though 
this  also  is  done),  but  for  nobler  purposes ;  to  promote  the  true 
worship  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue ;  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  God's  wonderful  works  of  providence  towards 
his  professing  people  ;  to  show  the  favours,  the  blessings,  the  deli- 
verances, vouchsafed  to  them,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  they 
enjoyed,  when  they  kept  close  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  continued  in 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteousness ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  calamities  which  befell  them  when  they  broke  the  divine 
law  and  covenant,  and  lapsed  into  idolatry,  vice,  and  wickedness. 
Such  are  the  useful  lessons  which  their  history  is  designed  to  teadii 
and  to  this  excellent  end  is  it  directed. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are  observable  in  it  lemark- 
able  characters  of  simplicity,^  and  an  impartial  regard  to  truth.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  wYio\e  Xiexvox  of  iVx^u  history,  that  it  was  not  cwd- 
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piled  to  give  false  and  flattering  accounts  of  their  nation,  or  partial 
and  elegant  encomiums  of  their  great  men.  Their  great  actions 
indeed  are  recorded,  but  their  faults  are  also  related,  with  a  simpli* 
city  and  impartiality  that  desei-ves  to  be  admired.  Neither  Romans, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  nor  any  other  people,  have  formed  their  histories 
so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  nation,  or  charged  them 
with  such  repeated  revolts  from  the  religion  and  laws  of  their  coun- 
tiy.  Let  us  suppose  the  Jews  ever  so  much  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  lying,  it  would  never  have  put  them  upon  forjiiny^  a  body  of  his- 
tory so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  national  character.  It 
tendeth  indeed  to  give  an  high  idea  of  the  great  things  God  ht.d 
done  for  them,  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  laws,  (and  that  their  laws  are  excellent,  no  man 
can  doubt  that  seriously  reads  and  considers  them),  but  at  the  same 
time  it  setteth  the  ingratitude,  the  disobedience,  the  stupidity,  of 
that  peqple,  their  opposition  to  God^s  authority,  and  abuse  of  his 
goodness,  their  manifold  backslidings  and  unsteadfastness  in  his 
covenant,  in  the  strongest  light.  Their  disgraces,  defeats,  captivi- 
ties, are  nowhere  concealed ;  they  are  represented  as  frequently 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  in  a  manner 
much  to  their  dishonour ;  and  their  deliverances  are  ascribed,  not 
to  their  own  wisdom,  conduct,  and  bravery,  but  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  upon  their  repentance.  In  a  word,  their  history  is  a  continued 
account  of  God's  goodness,  patience,  and  justice,  exercised  towards 
them  ;  and  of  their  own  strange,  perverse,  and  unaccountable  con- 
duct This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  hath  been  often  turned  to  their 
reproach,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  the  representing  them  as  an  ob- 
stinate, ungrateful,  and  rebellious  race,  and  to  such  a  charge  as  St. 
Stephen  advanceth  against  them  from  their  own  Scriptures :  Ye 
stiffheckedj  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  pro- 
phets have  not  your  Jathers  persecuted?  Acts  vii.  61.  These  consi- 
derations naturally  tend  to  derive  a  peculiar  credit  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  as  containing  true  and  faithful  accounts,  not  forged  by 
a  superstitious  lying  people.  Whatever  opinion  therefore  we  may  have 
of  the  Jews,  yet  their  sacred  books  deserve  great  regard.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  to  suppose,  that  these  books  of  records  were  of  their  in- 
venting. At  least,  I  believe,  this  will  scarcely  be  pretended  with  regard 
to  the  Jews  in  the  latter  times  of  their  state,  however  they  might 
otherwise  be  addicted  to  fiction  and  embellishment.  They  received 
these  books  as  sacred  from  their  ancestors,  and  were  themselves  so 
fully  persuaded  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  their  laws, 
and  tne  certainty  and  authenticity  of  these  records,  that  they  ad- 
hered to  them  with  a  zeal  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  nation. 
So  great  was  the  veneration  they  had  tor  them,  that  after  the  canon 
was  completed,  they  were  extremely  scrupulous  not  to  make  any 
additions  to  their  sacred  books,  or  receive  any  others  into  their  num- 
ber as  of  ec^ual  authority,  though  written  by  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  of  their  nation.  And  if  any  person  had  endeavoured  to  alter 
or  corrupt  them,  the  fraud,  the  imposture,  must  h^ive  V^^vi'\«v\\\^^\^ 
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alely  detected.  For  these  sacred  books  were  not,  like  those  of  other 
nHtions,  confined  to  the  priests  only;  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  constantly  and  publicly  read  in  their  synag^ogues  ;  the  laws, 
and  the  facts,  were  what  they  were  all  acquainted  with,  and  in- 
structed in,  from  their  infancy. 

If  therefore  there  be  any  ground  of  suspicion,  it  must  fall,  not 
upon  the  latter  Jews,  but  upon  Ezra,  and  those  by  whom  the  sacred 
canon  was  finished.  If  their  history  and  sacred  books  were  forged 
or  corrupted,  the  most  likely  time  that  can  be  fixed  for  it,  is  upon 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  aera  fixed  upon  by  the  author  of  these  Letters.  He  observes, 
that,  **  the  Babylonish  captivity  lasted  so  long,  and  such  circum- 
stances, whatever  they  were,  accompanied  it,  that  the  captives  forgot 
their  country,  and  even  their  language,  the  Hebrew  dialect,  at  least, 
and  chiiracter.*'*  And  afterwards  he  intimates,  that  the  Scriptures 
were  "lost  during  the  captivity.^'f  And  he  observes,  that  "Ezra 
began,  and  Simon  the  Just  finished,  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures."^ 

Let  us  grant,  that  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  learned 
the  Chaldee  language,  which  thenceforth  became  more  familiar  to 
them  than  the  Hebrew ;  and  that  the  old  Hebrew  character  was,  as 
many  learned  men  suppose,  thofigh  it  is  far  from  being  certain, 
changed  for  the  Chaldee ;  the  latter  being  fairer,  easier,  and  more 
generally  used  among  the  people  ;  yet  this  is  far  from  proving,  either 
that  the  Hebrew  language  was  entirely  forgotten  by  them,  or  that 
their  sacred  books  were  lost  in*  the  captivity.  There  are  many 
things  that  plainly  show  the  contraiy.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  who 
prophesied  during  the  captivity  to  the  Jews  in  Chaldea,  wrote  and 
published  his  prophecies  in  Hebrew.  So  did  the  prophets  Haggai, 
iZechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  prophesied  several  years  aftef  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  which  shows,  that  the  He- 
brew language  was  still  in  use,  and  was  understood  by  many  of  the 
people.  The  same  thing  may  be  concluded  from  this :  that  all  the 
sacred  books  that  were  written  after  the  captivity  were  written  in 
Hebrew,  except  a  part  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  Nehemiah,  who  had 
been  a  great  man  in  the  Persian  court,  wrote  his  own  memoirs  in 
Hebrew  ;  which  shows,  that  the  Jews  who  continued  in  Persia,  their 
great  men  at  least,  still  retained  the  knowledge  of  that  language. 
And  as  the  Hebrew  language  was  not  absolutely  forgotten  among 
the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  so  neither  were  their  sacred  books  en^ 
tirely  lost.  Indeed  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  it.  That  captivity, 
though  it  lasted  seventy  years  from  the  first  beginning  of  it  under 
Jehoiakim,  yet  from  the  time  of  the  utter  desolation  of  JeruBalem, 
and  the  temple,  and  the  carrying  away  the  last  remainder  of  the 
people  to  Babylon,  continued  but  about  fifly  years.  And  there  were 
not  a  few  of  them  that  had  been  carried  away  from  Jerusalem,  who 
survived  the  whole  time,  and  lived  to  come  back.  ^'  Many  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient  men, 
that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foundation  of  the  second 

•   Work?,  vol.  L  p.  84.  \  WiV^L,  ^,  \Q\,  |  IbM.  p.  8& 
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house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice."  Ezra  iii. 
12.  Ail  those  among  them  that  lived  to  seventy  or  eighty  years 
were  twenty  or  thirty  years  old  when  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were 
destroyed;  and  to  suppose,  that  these  should  entirely  forget  their 
language,  or  their  religion,  history,  and  laws,  is  very  absurd ;  add 
to  this,  that  the  people  were  in  expectation  of  a  deliverance,  and 
restitution  to  their  own  land,  of  which  the  prophets  had  assured 
them ;  and  this  would  naturally  make  them  more  careful  to  preserve 
their  laws,  and  the  ancient  authentic  records  and  memorials  of  their 
nation.  It  appeareth  from  the  accounts  given  of  those  that  returned, 
that  many  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  tne  singers,  the  porters,  the 
Nethinims,  &c.  had  preserved  their  genealogies  during  the  capti- 
vity, in  prospect  of  their  return,  and  of  their  being  agam  employed 
in  the  sacred  functions ;  and  those  who  could  not  clearly  show  their 
genealogies,  were  put  from  the  priesthood,  Ezra  ii.  62.  Neh.  vii.  64. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  could  also  prove  their  genealogies ; 
and  where  there  were  any  tnat  could  not  ao  this,  it  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of,  that  "  they  could  not  show  their  father's  house," 
Ezra  ii.  59.  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  there  were  registers  of 
genealogies  preserved  in  Babylon ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  tney  would  be  no  less  careful  to  preserve  their  sacred 
books,  especially  those  of  Moses,  in  which  were  their  original 
records,  and  the  laws  on  which  their  whole  constitution  depended  ? 

If  the  Jews  had  been  for  changing  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
we  may  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  order  to  their  adopting  those 
of  their  conquerors,  and  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  trans- 
planted, and  in  which  they  settled.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  in  fact, 
they  did  not  do  this  :  since  the  whole  system  of  their  worship  and 
ocmstitution  was,  upon  their  return,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Babylonians.  If  therefore  they  learned  their  language,  or  used 
their  letters  and  characters  in  writing ;  yet  still  it  is  certain,  that 
they  worshipped  not  their  gods,  nor  adopted  their  religion,  and 
sacred  rites.  They  still  preserved  their  own  ;  and  the  captivity  and 
desolation  of  their  nation,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  punishment 
for  their  manifold  revolts,  idolatries,  and  deviations  from  their  law, 
tended  to  increase,  instead  of  extinguishing,  their  veneration  for  it. 

By  Daniel's  solemn  supplication  and  fasting,  when  the  time  came 
that  had  been  marked  out  in  the  prophecies  for  their  return,  it  ap- 

B»reth,  that  he  had  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  before  l^im, 
an.  ix.  2.  And  the  confession  he  there  maketh  is  remarkable : 
All  Israel  have  transgressed  thy  law,  therefore  the  curse  is  come 
upon  us :  and  the  oath  that  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the  servant 
of  Godf  because  we  have  sinned  against  him :  and  he  hath  confirmed 
his  words  which  he  spake  against  us,  and  against  our  judges  that 
judged  us.  As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  all  this  evil  is  come 
upon  us,  ver.  11,  12,  13.  Here  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  there 
waa  a  written  law  of  Moses  extant  in  his  time,  known  to  him  and 
to  the  people,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the  law  of  God  himself: 
that  they  nad  transgressed  that  law,  and  thereby  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  dreadful  judgment  denounced  a^\v\«\.  XXvtai^  ^vA 
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written  in  that  law,  as  the  just  punishment  of  their  revolt  and  dis- 
obedience.    Soon  after  this,  when  the  people  returned,  under  the 
conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua,  and  others,  we  find  them  gathered 
together  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  the  seTcnth  month, 
and  offering  the  daily  burnt  offerings,  and  those  of  the  new  moons, 
and  set  feasts,  besides  free-will  offerings :  and  all  of  this  is  said  to 
be  done  as  written  in  the  law  of  Moses ^  Ezra  iii.  1 — 6:  and  this 
plainly  showeth,  that  they  had  the  written  law  of  Moses  with  them. 
They  also  appointed  the  priests  and  Levites,  in  their  several  courses, 
and  the  singers,  and  service  of  the  temple,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Damdj  the  man  of  God,  Ezra  iii.  10,  1 1.     The  sacred 
hymns  or  psalms,  therefore,  that  had  been  used  in  the  temple  wor- 
ship, were  not  lost  in  the  captivity ;  and  indeed  the  Psalms  of  David 
carry  evident  characters  of  genuineness  in  them.     They  were  many 
of  them  composed  on   special  occasions,  and  adapted  to  his  pe- 
culiar circumMtances,  in  a  manner  which  plainly  showed  they  were 
not  forged  in  after-times.     And  the  preserving  so  many  of  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  some  of  which  contain  an  abridgment  of  their 
sacred  history,  is  a  manifest  indication  of  the  care  they  took;  and 
that  there  was  not  a  general  destruction  of  their  sacred  books  in  the 
captivity.     The  sanie  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  prophetical 
writing,  and  to  their  sacred  records.     It  is  plain,  that  the  history 
of  their  kings  was  preserved ;  to  which  there  is  frequent  reference 
in  the  books  compiled  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

The  commission  afterwards  eiven  to  Ezra  by  Artaxerxes,  plainly 
supposed  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  then  in  being,  and  in  the  highest 
authority ;  and  only  empowered  him  to  regulate  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  that  law.  He  is  described  in  Artaxerxes's  commission  as  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses:  as  one  greatly  skilled  in  that  law, 
and  fit  to  instruct  others  in  it ;  and  is  required  to  set  magistrates  and 
judges  to  judge  the  people,  such  as  kfiew  the  law  of  God,  Ezra  vii. 
6.  10.  25.  Soon  after  Ezra  came  Nehemiah,  a  great  man  in  the 
Persian  court,  and  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea;  and  every 
thine  throughout  his  book  discovereth,  that  he  and  the  whole 
people  professed  the  highest  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Judea,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  law»  and 
regarded  it  as  of  divine  authority,  Meh.  i.  7,  8,  9.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, we  have  an  account  of  a  solemn  reading  of  the  law, 
by  Ezra,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people ;  who  heard  it  with  the 
utmost  reverence  and  attention :  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  several 
Levites,  who  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of'  God,  distinctly,  and 

fave  the  sense^  and  caused  them  to  understate  the  reading,  Neh.  viiL 
— 9.  Again,  we  are  told  of  another  solemn  reading  of  the  law, 
before  all  the  people,  Neh.  ix.  1,  2,  3.  And  in  the  admirable  confes- 
sion made  on  that  occasion  by  the  Levites,  there  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  principal  events  i^ecorded  in  the  historical  parts  of 
the  books  of  Moses;  such  as  the  calling  of  Abraham ;  their  bondage 
and  oppression  in  Egypt ;  their  being  brought  out  from  thenoe  with 
signs  and  wonders,  ana  dreadful  judgments  executed  upon  Phaiaoh 
and  his  people ;  tbe  dmdSiu^  o(  xSca  %QQb  before  them,  so  that  tbey 
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passed  through  it  as  on  dry  land,  whilst  the  Egyptians  that  pursued 
them  were  overwhelmed  in  the  deep;  the  promulgation  of  the  law  at 
Sinai,  with  remarkable  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  glory ; 
the  miracles  wrought  in  the  wilderness^  the  leading  them  by  a  cloud 
in  the  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  the  giving  them  manna 
bread  from  heaven  to  eat,  and  cleaving  the  rook  to  ^ive  them  water 
to  drink:  and  finally,  bringing  them  into  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  These  tilings,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
the  history  of  their  nation,  together  with  their  frequent  rebellions, 
disobedience,  and  ingratitude,  particularly  their  making  and  wor- 
shipping the  molten  calf  in  the  wilderness,  the  standing  disgrace  of 
their  nation,  and  their  subsequent  revolts,  calamities,  and  deliver- 
ances, after  they  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  there  taken 
notice  of  in  the  public  confessions  and  acknowledgments  made  to 
God  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all  the  people;  and  are  men- 
tioned as  things  commonly  known  and  acknowledged  among  them, 
and  as  of  undoubted  truth  and  certainty. 

Taking  these  things  together,  it  seems  to  appear,  with  all  the 
evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that  the  Jew- 
ish sacred  books  and  records  were  not  lost  in  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity; that  they  were  in  possession  of  them,  and  held  them  in 
great  veneration,  before  Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem  :  and  it  would  be  a 
wild  imagination  to  suppose,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power,  even  if  he 
had  it  in  his  inclination,  so  far  to  impose  upon  all  the  Jews, 
both  those  in  Judea,  and  those  that  continued  in  Babylon,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  as  to  make  them  all  with  one  con- 
sent receive  those  for  their  ancient  laws,  by  which  their  nation  had 
been  always  governed,  which  were  not  their  ancient  laws ;  and  those 
for  their  ancient  authentic  histories,  and  sacred  records,  which  were 
not  the  ancient  authentic  I'ecords.  All  that  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  extended  to,  was,  to  order  things  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses;  and  this  he  effected.  When  he  came,  he  found  several 
abuses  contrary  to  that  law,  countenanced  hy  men  of  great  power 
and  interest,  and  in  which  several  of  the  chief  priests,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  the  people,  were  engaged ;  and  he  set  himself  to  reform 
them  according  to  that  law ;  and  these  regulations  would  not  have 
been  tamely  submitted  to,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known,  that  the 
laws  and  constitutions  he  urged  upon  them,  were  the  true  original 
laws  of  Moses. 

As  to  the  establishing  the  sacred  canon,  which  is  attributed  to 
Ezra,  and  to  those  whom  the  Jews  call  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just,  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  these  books  were  not  accounted  sacred,  or  were  re- 
garded as  of  no  authority  before.  The  books  were  already  well 
Known,  and  looked  upon  as  sacred :  they  had  not  their  authority, 
because  Ezra  acknowledged  them  :  but  he  collected  and  published 
them,  because  they  were  known  to  be  authentic.  It  may  indeed  be 
welt  supposed,  that  faults  and  variations  might  have  crept  into  the 
copies  of  those  books,  and  that  they  needed  to  be  carefully  revised : 
and  this  was  a  work  for  which  Ezra  was  admii^bV}  ^XXj^di^  V3  Vv^ 
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great  skill  in  tlie  law,  and  in  the  sacred  records  of  his  nation,  as  well 
as  his  noted  integrity.-   And  if  he  accordingly  revised  the  original 
sacred  books^  and  published   a  more  correct   edition  of  them,  or 
abridged  some  of  their  ancient  records,  to  render  them  of  more 
general   use  among  the  people,  and  here  and  there  inserted  some 
passages,  for  explaining  and  illustrating  things  that  wer«  grown 
obscure ;  this  was  certamly  a  work  of  great  use.     And  supposinc^ 
him  to  have  done  this,  and  that  this  worl  continued  to  be  afterward^ 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  most  knowing  and  excellent  men  of  their 
nation,  till  it  was  with  great  care  completed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  in 
the  least  affects  the  authority  or  credibility  of  those  books.    The 
whole  nation  in  general  were  so  sensible  of  Ezra's  great  fidelity  aod 
diligence,  that  he  was  always  afterwards  had  in  the  highest  hoooar: 
and  they  were  so  convinced  that  these  were  the  original  sacred  books, 
that  they  received  them  with  an  extraordinary  veneration.    Nor  did 
they  ever  pay  the  same  regard  to  any  other  subsequent  writings  in 
their  own  nation :  and  though  the  Sanhedrim  continued  to  nave 
ereat  authority  among  them,  they  never  pretended  to  put  any  other 
books  upon  them  as  divine,  or  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  sacred 
books.     Now  how  comes  it,  that  they  put  so  great  a  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  that  the  authority  of  these  books  was  universally 
acknowledged   by  the  whole   nation,  and   the   other   not?    This 
showeth,  that  however  creduloui^  the  Jews  might  be  in  other  thinsrs. 
yet  they  were  particularly  exact  and  scrupulous  in  not  receiving:  any 
books  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  what  they  judged  they  had  good 
reason  to  look  upon  as  authentic. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Jewish  history  is,  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  there  we  have  an  account 
of  the  first  constitution  of  their  sacred  polity ;  the  promulgation  of 
the  ten  commandments,  with  the  most  amazing  demonstrations  of  a 
divine  power  and  majesty ;  and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  facts 
done  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  by  which  the  authority  of  that 
law  was  established.  And  whosoever  alloweth  this  part  of  the 
Jewish  history  to  be  authentic,  will  not  much  scruple  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  their  history.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  as  it  was  not 
Ezra  that  ^ve  authority  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  in  the 
highest  authority  before,  or  who  caused  the  people  to  receive  it  as 
divine ;  so  neither  were  the/acts,  whereby  the  authority  of  that  law 
was  attested,  Jirst  published  by  him.  They  had  been  all  along  be- 
lieved, and  the  remembrance  of  them  kept  up,  among  the  people. 
The  books  of  Moses  exhibit  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  laws  and 
Joels:  and  it  appears  to  have  been  so  from  the  beginning,  though 
our  author  insinuates  the  contrary,  but  gives  no  reason  for  it* 
And  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  facts  snould  go  along  with  the 
laws ;  several  of  which  suppose  those  facts,  and  have  a  manifest  re- 
lation to  them.  And  as  tne  laws  weie  received  with  great  venen- 
tion,  so  the  facts  were  equally  received  and  believed  among  the 
people,  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  in  which  those  laws  were  given. 
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And  it  deserve th  to  be  remarked,  that  the  facts  were  of  such  a  kind, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  tlie  people,  however 
stupid  we  suppose  them  to  have  been,  at  the  time  the  laws  were 
^iven,  if  they  had  not  been  true.     If  Moses   had  only  told  the 
Israelites,   as     Mahomet  did   the   Arabians,   instead   of  working 
miracles  before  them,  as  they  demanded,  of  a  journey  he  made  to 
heaven,  where  he  received  the  law :  or  as  Numa  did  the  ancient 
Romans,  of  conferences  he  had  with  the  goddess  Egeria  in  a  wood 
or  grove,  to  which  no  other  persons  were  witnesses,  and  which  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  own  word ;  this  might  have  administered 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  he  only  feigned  a  divine  commission,  the 
more  effectually  to  enforce  his  laws  upon  an  ignorant  and  supei'sti- 
tious  people.     But  he  took  a  quite  different  method.     The  facts  he 
relateth,  and  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  divine  authority  of  his  laws 
is  rested,  were  of  a  most  public  nature, -done  in  open  view  before 
the  people,  of  which  they  were  all  said  to  be  witnesses,  and  in  which 
therefore,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  detected  him.     And  indeed,  considering 
the  stubborn  disposition  of  the  people,  and  their  great  proneness  to 
idolatry,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  that  they  would  have  received 
or  submitted  to  such  a  law  and  constitution,  if  they  themselves  had 
not  been  assured  of  the  truth  of  those  facts  whereby  the  divinity  of 
it  was  confirmed.     In  the  admirable  recapitulation  of  the  law,  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  carrieth  as  strong  evi- 
dences of  genuine  antiquity ^  simplicity ^  and  integrity y  as  any  writ- 
ings can  possibly  have,  and  in  which  he  delivereth  himself  with  an 
inimitable  gravity,  dignity,  and  authority,   mixed  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  and  concern,  as  becometh  the  lawgiver  and 
father  of  his  peonle,  and  exhorteth  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law 
in  the  most  patnetical  and  engaging  manner ;  there  is  a  constant 
reference  to  the  great  and  extraordinary  facts  wrought  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  wilderness ;  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  concerning  them, 
as  things  which  they  themselves  had  seen  and  known.     And  never 
was  there  greater  care  taken  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  any  laws 
and  facts  tnan  there  was  of  these.     He  delivered  the  book  of  the 
law,  containing  an  account  both  of  laws  and  facts,  not  only  to  the 
priests,  but  to  tlie  elders  of  Israel,  the  heads  of  the  several  tribes, 
Defore  his  death :  and  the  original  of  the  law  was  deposited  in  the 
sides  of  the  ark,  in  the  most  holy  place.    A  most  solemn  charge  was 
laid  upon  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  they  valued  his  favour, 
and  their  own  happiness,  frequently  to  consider  those  laws  and  facts 
themselves,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to  their  children.     Sacred 
rites  were  instituted,  and  public  festivals  appointed,  to  preserve  the 
memorials  of  the  principal  facts,  from  the  time  in  which  those  facts 
were  done.     And  accordingly  the  remembrance  of  them  was  con- 
stantly preserved  among  them  in  all  ages.     In  all  the  succeeding 
monuments  of  their  nation,  throughout  their  whole  history,  and  in 
their  devotional  and  prophetical  writings,  and  in  their  public  solemn 
forms  of  confession  and  thanksgiving,  there  was  still  a  constant  re- 
ference to  those  facts  as  of  undoubted  credit ;  and  upon  the  credit  q€ 
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great  skill  in  the  law,  and  in  the  sacred  records  of  his  nation,  as  well 
as  his  noted  integrity.*  And  if  he  accordingly  revised  the  original 
sacred  books,  and  published  a  more  correct  edition  of  them,  or 
abridged  some  of  their  ancient  records,  to  render  them  of  more 
general  use  among  the  people,  and  here  and  there  inserted  some 
passages,  for  explaining  and  illustrating  things  that  were  grown 
obscure ;  this  was  certamly  a  work  of  ereat  use.  And  su pposin tr 
him  to  have  done  this,  and  that  this  worR  continued  to  be  afterward*; 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  most  knowing  and  excellent  men  of  their 
nation,  till  it  was  with  great  care  completed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  in 
the  least  affects  the  authority  or  credibility  of  those  books.  The 
whole  nation  in  general  were  so  sensible  of  Ezra's  great  fidelity  and 
diligence,  that  he  was  always  afterwards  had  in  the  highest  honour: 
and  they  were  so  convinced  that  these  were  the  original  sacred  books, 
that  they  received  them  with  an  extraordinary  veneration.  Nor  did 
they  ever  pay  the  same  regard  to  any  other  subsequent  writings  in 
their  own  nation :  and  though  the  Sanhedrim  continued  to  nave 
ereat  authority  amon^  them,  they  never  pretended  to  put  any  other 
books  upon  them  as  divine,  or  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  sacred 
books.  Now  bow  conies  it,  that  they  put  so  great  a  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  that  the  authority  of  these  books  was  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation,  and  the  other  not?  This 
showeth,  that  however  credulous  the  Jews  might  be  in  other  thinss, 
yet  they  were  particularly  exact  and  scrupulous  in  not  receiving  any 
books  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  what  they  judged  they  had  good 
reason  to  look  upon  as  authentic. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Jewish  history  is,  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  there  we  have  an  account 
of  the  first  constitution  of  their  sacred  polity ;  the  promulgation  of 
the  ten  commandments,  with  the  most  amazing  demonstrations  of  a 
divine  power  and  majesty ;  and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  facts 
done  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  by  which  the  authority  of  that 
law  was  established.  And  whosoever  alloweth  this  part  of  the 
Jewish  history  to  be  authentic,  will  not  much  scruple  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  their  history.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  as  it  was  not 
Ezra  tnat  ^ve  authority  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  in  the 
highest  authority  before,  or  who  caused  the  people  to  receive  it  as 
divine ;  so  neither  were  the /ac^s,  whereby  the  authority  of  that  law 
was  attested,  first  published  by  him.  They  had  been  all  along  be- 
lieved, and  the  remembrance  of  them  kept  up,  among  the  people. 
The  books  of  Moses  exhibit  a  remarkable  intermixture  of  laws  and 
Joels:  and  it  appears  to  have  been  so  from  the  beginning,  though 
our  author  insmuates  the  contrary,  but  gives  no  reason  for  it* 
And  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  the  facts  should  go  along  with  the 
laws ;  several  of  which  suppose  those  facts,  and  have  a  manifest  re- 
lation to  them.  And  as  tne  laws  were  received  with  great  Yeneim- 
tion,  so  the  facts  were  equally  received  and  believea  among  the 
people,  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  in  which  those  laws  were  given. 

•  VfoTk«,No\.  1.^*100. 
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And  it  deserveth  to  be  remarked,  that  the  facts  were  of  such  a  kind, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  the  people,  however 
stupid  we  suppose  them  to  have  been,  at  the  time  the  laws  were 
given,  if  they  had  not  been  true.     If  Moses   had  only  told  the 
Israelites,  as     Mahomet  did   the   Ai-abians,   instead   of  working 
miracles  before  them,  as  they  demanded,  of  a  journey  he  made  to 
heaven,  where  he  received  trie  law :  or  as  Numa  did  the  ancient 
Romans,  of  conferences  he  had  with  the  goddess  Egeria  in  a  wood 
or  grove,  to  which  no  other  persons  were  witnesses,  and  which  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  own  word ;  this  might  have  administered 
ground  of  suspicion,  that  he  only  feigned  a  divine  commission,  the 
more  effectually  to  enforce  his  laws  upon  an  ignorant  and  supei*sti- 
tious  people.     But  he  took  a  quite  different  method.     The  facts  he 
relateth,  and  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  divine  authority  of  his  laws 
is  rested,  were  of  a  most  public  nature, -done  in  open  view  before 
the  people,  of  which  they  were  all  said  to  be  witnesses,  and  in  which 
therefore,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  detected  him.     And  indeed,  considering 
the  stubborn  disposition  of  the  people,  and  their  great  proneness  to 
idolatry,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  that  they  would  have  received 
or  submitted  to  such  a  law  and  constitution,  if  they  themselves  had 
not  been  assured  of  the  truth  of  those  facts  whereby  the  divinity  of 
it  was  confirmed.     In  the  admirable  recapitulation  of  the  law,  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  carrieth  as  strong  evi- 
dences of  genuine  antiquity ^  simplicity^  and  integrity^  as  any  writ- 
ings can  possibly  have,  and  in  which  he  delivereth  himself  with  an 
inimitable  gravity,  dignity,  and  authority,   mixed   with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  and  concern,  as  becometh  the  lawgiver  and 
father  of  his  people,  and  exhorteth  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law 
in  the  most  patnetical  and  engaging  manner ;  there  is  a  constant 
reference  to  the  great  and  extraordinary  facts  wrought  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  wilderness ;  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  concerning  them, 
as  things  which  they  themselves  had  seen  and  known.     And  never 
was  there  greater  care  taken  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  any  laws 
and  facts  tnan  there  was  of  these.     He  delivered  the  book  of  the 
law,  containing  an  account  both  of  laws  and  facts,  not  only  to  the 
priests,  but  to  t/ie  elders  of  Israel,  the  heads  of  the  several  tribes, 
oefore  his  death :  and  the  original  of  the  law  was  deposited  in  the 
sides  of  the  ark,  in  the  most  holy  place.    A  most  solemn  charge  was 
laid  upon  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  they  valued  his  favour, 
and  their  own  happiness,  frequently  to  consider  those  laws  and  facts 
themselves,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to  their  children.     Sacred 
rites  were  instituted,  and  public  festivals  appointed,  to  preserve  the 
memorials  of  the  principal  facts,  from  the  time  in  which  those  facts 
were  done.     And  accordingly  the  remembrance  of  them  was  con- 
stantly preserved  amon^  tbem  in  all  ages.     In  all  the  succeeding 
monuments  of  tlieir  nation,  throughout  their  whole  history,  and  in 
their  devotional  and  prophetical  writings,  and  in  their  public  solemn 
forms  of  confession  and  thanksgiving,  there  was  still  a  constant  re- 
ference to  those  facts  as  of  undoubted  credit  \  ^ud  u^^w  \}ci<^  c>\^^>X.  ^^ 
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affirmed y  that  notwithstanding  all  the  differences  in  the  copies, 
about  which  such  a  clamour  has  been  raised,  yet  there  is  a  sufficient 
agreement  among  them  to  satisfy  us,  that  such  and  such  laws  were 
originally  given,  such  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  that  such 
facts  were  done :  and  the  variations  among  the  copies  in  smaller 
matters,  the  mistakes  that  have  crept  into  the  genealogies,  numbers, 
dates,  catalogues  of  names,  ages  ot  some  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
like  (for  it  is  in  these  things  that  the  differences  principally  lie),  do 
really  confirm  their  harmony  in  the  main ;  and  therefore  are  far 
from  destroying  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  the  credi- 
bility of  the  scripture  history. 

The  learned  Capellus,  who  had  thoroughly  considered  this  matter, 
and  who,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  himself  great  liberties  in  judging 
concerning  the  variations  in  the  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
justly  observeth,  in  his  defence  of  his  Critica  Sacra,  that  all  these 
variations  are  of  little  or  no  moment  as  to  faith  or  manners  ;  so  that 
in  that  respect  it  is  indifferent  which  reading  we  follow  :  Sani  omnes 
ill(t  varietates,  uti  sapius  in  Critica  Sacra  repeto,  nullius  aut  peni  nul- 
lius  sunt  quoad  Jidem  et  mores  momentiy  ut  to  respectu  perinde  sit  ham 
an  illam  sequaris  lectionem.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  competent 
and  impartial  judges  of  these  things,  but  will  be  ready  to  own,  with 
M.  Le  Clerc,  the  freedom  of  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  must 
be  acknowledged,  that,  through  the  good  providence  of  God,  no 
books  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  have  come  to  us  equally  correct 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  the  M asoretical 
copies.  Nullos  libros  ex  ultima  antiquitate  ad  noSy  Dei  beneficio^per- 
venisse  tequi  emendatos  ac  sacros  Hebraorum  codices,  et  quidem  Maso- 
reticos.  See  his  Dissertatio  de  Lingua  Hebraa^  prefixed  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch. 

What  our  author  himself  maketh  a  show  of  granting  is  very  true, 
that — "  amidst  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which  the  books,  io 
which  they  are  recorded,  have  been  exposed,  neither  original  writers 
nor  later  compilers,  have  been  suffered  to  make  any  essential  alte- 
rations, such  as  would  have  falsified  the  law  of  God,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  in  any  of  those  divine 
fundamental  points."*  And  indeed  the  precepts,  the  doctrines  of 
religion  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  are  so 
frequently  repeated,  and  the  principal  facts  there  related  are  so  often 
referred  to,  in  different  parts  of  those  sacred  volumes,  as  to  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  answer  the  design  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended ;  viz.  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge,  adoration,  and 
obedience  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  engage  them  to  the 
practice  of  righteousness,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  perfect 
dispensation,  which  was  to  be  introduced,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  by 
that  Divine  Person,  vfhose  earnings  character,  offices,  sufferings,  glorfy 
and  kingdom,  were  there  prefigured  and  foretold.  Accord mgly  our 
Saviour  speaketh  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  of 
signal  use  to  instruct  and  direct  men  in  the  knowledge  and  pivctice 
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of  religion,  Luke  xvi.  29,  30, 31.  And  though  it  be  not  true,  which 
our  author  asserteth,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  had  no  authority 
but  what  they  derived  from  Christianity  (for  they  had  an  authority 
founded  upon  sufficient  credentials  before  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished) ;  yet  their  being  acknowledged  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  giveth  them  a  farther  confirmation ;  for  when  a  subse> 
quent  revelation,  which  is  itself  founded  on  convincing  proofs  and 
evidences,  giveth  testimony  to  a  prior  revelation,  and  referreth  to  it 
as  of  divine  authority  ;  when  both  together  concur  to  form  one  sys- 
tem of  religion,  and  to  exhibit  the  history  of  God's  various  dispen- 
sations towards  his  church,  the  former  being  subservient  and  pre- 
paratorjr  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  giving  farther  light  and  a  fuller 
completion  to  the  former;  this  connrmeth  the  authority  of  both, 
and  showeth  one  ercat  uniform  design  and  plan  carried  on  by  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  no  just  objection  against  the  authority  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  writer  of  these  letters  seems  to 
think  it  so,  that  ^'  though  Jews  and  Christians  hold  the  same  books 
in  great  veneration,  yet  each  condemns  the  other  for  not  understand- 
ing, or  for  abusing,  them."*  This  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the 
sacred  history,  which  yet  he  would  be  thought  to  have  particularly 
in  view :  for,  as  to  this,  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  generally 
agreed ;  but  of  some  passages  in  the  prophetical  writings,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  they  differ.  And  with  respect  to  these,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  if  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearing, 
bad  universally  interpreted  the  prophetical  writings  as  the  Christians 
do,  and  applied  them  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  had  accordingly  turned 
Christians,  and  embraced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  to  their 
fathers;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  alleged,  that  they  forged 
or  corrupted  the  prophecies  in  favour  of  the  Christian  system; 
whereas  now  there  is  no  room  for  this  pretence.  Their  vouching 
and  acknowledging  those  writings,  as  of  divine  authority,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  they  have  been  put  to  in  answering 
the  arguments  brought  from  thence  against  their  own  favourite 
notions  and  prejudices,  giveth  their  testimony  to  the  prophetical 
books  great  force. 

There  is  another  remarkable  passage  in  his  third  letter,  which  it 
is  proper  to  take  some  notice  of.  He  ob8erves,t  that "  the  Jews  and 
Christians  differ  among  themselves,  and  from  one  another,  concern- 
ing almost  every  point  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  agreed 
upon,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  books  which  both  have 
received  as  authentic  and  sacred.  Who  were  the  authors  of  these 
scriptures,  when  they  were  published,  how  they  were  composed, 
and  preserved,  or  renewed ;  in  fine,  how  thejr  were  lost  during  the 
captivity,  and  how  they  were  retrieved  after  it ;  are  all  matters  of 
controversy  to  this  day."  That  the  sacred  books  were  not  lost  in 
tbe  captivity,  and  that  consequently  they  were  not  retrieved  after  it 
by  immediate  inspiration,  hath  been  clearly  shown ;  a  fiction  which 
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seems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the  apocryphal  second  book  of 
Esdras,  the  authority  of  which  never  was  acknowledged  either  in 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  church.  There  are  indeed  difterences,  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  concerning  several  points  relating  to 
these  sacred  books;  but  these  differences  are,  for  the  most  part, 
about  things  that  do  not  properly  concern  the  divine  authority  or 
credibility  of  tliose  writings.  There  is  a  general  agreement  among 
them,  that  the  prophetical  books  were  writing  by  persons  divinely 
inspired;  and  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  prophets ;  and  that  the  historical  writings  were 
either  the  very  onginal  authentic  records,  or  faithfully  compiled  out 
of  them ;  and  were  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation, 
as  containing  true  and  just  accounts  of  facts.  And  whereas  he 
urgeth,  that  it  is  matter  of  controversy,  who  were  the  authors  of 
those  scriptures  or,  when  they  were  composed  or  published ;  it  is 
certain,  that,  with  respect  to  the  much  greater  part  of  the  sacred 
books,  both  Jews  and  Christians  are  generally  agreed  who  were  the 
authors  of  them. 

This  is  true  concerning  all  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the  books 
of  Solomon,  most  of  the  Psalms,  the  Jive  books  of  MoseSy  which  have 
been  constantly  received  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church,  in  all 
ages,  as  written  by  Moses  ;  though  a  few  in  these  latter  times  have 
attempted  to  contest  it.  The  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,and  Daniel, 
seem  plainly  to  show  their  authors ;  and  concerning  all  these,  there 
has  been  a  general  agreement  The  books  therefore,  concerning  the 
authors  of  which  there  is  properly  any  ground  of  controversy,  are 
the  historical  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chro- 
nicles. As  to  the  first  of  these,  viz.  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  ancient 
Jews  in  general,  and  the  greater  part  of  Christian  writers,  with  good 
reason,  look  upon  it  to  have  been  written  by  Joshua  himself;  though 
there  are  some  particular  passages  in  it  that  were  inserted  after- 
wards, by  way  of  illustration.  It  is  principally  concerning  the  books 
of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  that  there  is  any  colour- 
able pretence  for  saying  with  our  author,  that  they  were  "  abridg- 
ments of  old  records  made  in  later  times/'^  Some  of  them,  seem 
plainly  to  have  been  compiled  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  probably  by  Ezra,  from  ancient  authentic  records,  which 
are  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  in  them,  as  books  of  acknow- 
ledged credit  and  authority ;  so  that  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  of 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  accounts  there  given.  For  that  they 
were  faithfully  extracted  from  those  original  records,  to  which  they 
refer  for  a  larger  account  of  the  things  there  related,  there  is  the 
highest  reason  to  believe.  And  it  was  wisely  ordered,  that  these 
shorter  accounts  should  be  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon,  when  it  was 
to  be  brought,  as  it  were,  into  one  volume,  for  the  lasting  ioatructioD 
and  edification  of  the  church.  For  as  the  sacreil  history  was  in- 
tended not  merely  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  religion^  piety,  and  virtue,  and  to  keep  up  the  remembi-anceof  the 
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remarkable  actings  of  divine  providence  towards  them,  both  in  a  way 
of  mercy  and  judgment,  according  to  their  behaviour,  it  was  proper 
that  it  should  be  brought  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  was  consistent 
with  that  design.  This  would  make  it  more  generally  known  and 
easily  remembered ;  whereas  larger  and  more  particular  accounts 
might  have  been  too  voluminous  for  a  book  designed  for  universal 
use. 

The  only  thing  that  yet  remaineth  to  be  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  is,  what  hesaith  concern* 
ing  the  Ciirsfpronounced  upon  Canaan  by  Noah ;  of  which  we  have 
an  account,  Gren.  ix.  24,  25,  26,  27.  This  he  seems  to  have  fixed 
upon  as  one  of  the  properest  instances  he  could  find  to  expose  the 
authority  of  the  scnpture.  He  treateth  it  as  an  invention  of  the 
writer  to  justify  the  Israelites  in  their  invasion  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  representeth  this  curse  as  contradicting  all  our  notions  of  order 
and  justice.  "  One  is  tempted  to  think,"  says  he,  '*  that  the  patri- 
arch was  still  drunk,  and  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  hold  such 
language,  or  pass  such  a  sentence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  writer  but 
a  Jew  could  impute  to  the  economy  of  Providence  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  prediction,  nor  make  the  Supreme  Being  the  executor 
of  such  a  curse. 

His  Lordship  observes,  that,  *'  Ham  alone  offended ;  Canaan  was 
innocent — Canaan  was  however  alone  cursed,  and  became,  according 
to  his  grandfather's  prophecy,  a  servant  of  servants^  t.  e.  the  vilest 
and  meanest  of  slaves — to  Shem,  not  to  Japheth,  when  the  Israelites 
conquered  Palestine;  to  one  of  his  uncles,  not  to  his   brethren. 
Will  it  be  said — it  has  been  said — that  where  we  read  Canaan  we 
are  to  understand  Hamy  whose  brethren  Shem  and  Japheth  were  ?  At 
this  rate,  we  shall  never  know  what  we  read ;  as  these  critics  never 
care  what  they  say.     Will  it  be  said — this  has  been  said  too— that 
Ham  was  punished  in  his  posterity,  when  Canaan  was  cursed,  and 
his  descendants  were  exterminated  ?     fiut  who  does  not  see,  that 
the  curse  and  punishment  in  this  case  fell  on  Canaan  and  his  pos- 
terity, exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the  posterity  of  Ham ;  and  were  there- 
fore the  curse  and  punishment  of  the  son,  not  of  the  father  properly  ? 
The  descendants  of  Misraim,  another  of  his  sons,  were  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  being  servants  of  servants  to  their 
cousins  the  Shemites,  that  these  were  servants  of  servants  unto 
them,  during  more  than  fourscore  years.    Why  the  posterity  of 
Canaan  was  to  be  deemed  an  accursed  race,  it  is  easy  to  account; 
and  I  have  mentioned  it  just  now ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account 
why  the  posterity  of  the  righteous  Shem,  that  great  example  of  filial 
fieverence,  became  slaves  to  another  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham."* 
•  Before  I  proceed  to  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  offered,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
aacred  text,  as  it  is  in  our  translation.  Gen.  ix.  21 — ^27.    "  Noah — 
was  uncovered  within  his  tent :  and  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw 
the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren  without 
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And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their 
shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
father;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their 
father's  nakedness.  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what 
his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him.  And  he  said,  Cursed  be 
•  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  And 
he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem:  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant." 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  this 
passage.  And  if  we  were  not  able  to  account  for  it  at  all  at  this 
distance,  it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  some 
circumstances  have  been  passed  by  in  this  short  narrative,  which, 
if  known,  would  help  to  clear  it ;  or  that  there  may  have  been  some 
defects  in  the  copies,  not  now  to  be  remedied  ;  than,  upon  the 
account  of  one  difficult  and  obscure  passage,  to  throw  off  all  regard 
to  writings,  which  have  the  most  just  pretensions  both  to  the  greatest 
antiquity  and  most  venerable  authority. 

But  that  the  difficulties  which  his  Lordship  hath  urged  are  far 
from  being  unanswerable,  will  appear  from  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

First,  The  foundation  of  the  whole  charge,  and  that  upon  which 
the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  is  this,  that  "  Ham  alone  offended : 
Canaan  was  innocent.  Canaan  however  was  alone  cursed ;  and  he 
became,  according  to  his  grandfather's  prophecy,  a  servant  of  servant^, 
i.  e.  the  vilest  and  worst  of  slaves."  Some  learned  persons  have 
supposed,  that  where  the  curse  is  pronounced  upon  Canaan,  ver.  25. 
the  word  aba,  father,  is  to  be  understood,  which  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, ver.  22. ;  and  that  instead  of  Cursed  be  Canaan,  it  should  be 
read,  Cursed  be  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan.  And  though  Lord 
Bolingbroke  speaks  of  this  with  great  contempt,  there  are  instances 
of  such  ellipses  or  omissions  to  be  found  in  some  other  passages  of 
Scripture.     A  remarkable  one  of  this  kind  is  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 

where  our  translation  has  it,  that "  Elhanan slew  the  brother  of 

Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam  ;*'  which  is  certainly  right,  as  appears  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  from  a  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xx.  5.  where  he  is  ex- 
pressly called  "  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  8cc."  But  the 
word  brother  is  not  in  our  present  copies  of  the  original,  in  2  Sam. 

xxi.  19.  wl^re  it  runs  thus,  "  Elhanan slew  Goliath  the  Gittite, 

j8cc."  instead  of'  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite."  In  like  manner 
the  word  father  may  be  supplied  here,  as  well  as  the  word  brother 
in  the  place  now  mentioned ;  so  that  for  Cursed  be  Canaan^  it  may 
be  read,  Cursed  be  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan.  So  the  Arabic  reads 
it,  and  so  Vatablus  renders  it.  Ana  it  is  followed  by  other  learned 
writers,  particularly  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  his  **  Vindicatioo 
of  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  But  if  that  be 
not  admitted,  as  not  only  the  Hebrew,  but  the  Samaritan,  the  Sq|>- 
taagint,  and  all  the  aneieivl  ver^iotiS)  except  the  Arabic,  which  is  of 
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no  great  authority,  read  as  we  do,*  this  will  not  prove,  either  that 
Canaan  was  entirely  innocent,  or  that  he  alone  was  cursed.  The 
Jews  are  generally  of  opinion,  in  which  they  follow  a  very  ancient 
tradition,  that  Canaan  was  the  first  that  saw  Noah's  nakedness,  and 
made  a  jest  of  it  to  his  father.  Ham;  who,  instead  of  reproving 
him,  went  himself  to  see  it,  and  in  a  mocking  way  told  it  to  hia 
brothers;  Shem  and  Japheth.  Lord  Bolingbrokc  makes  mention  of 
this,  and  endeavoureth  to  obviate  it  by  observing,  that  "  the  Hebrew 
and  other  doctors,  who  would  make  the  son  an  accomplice  with  his 
father,  affirm  not  only  without,  but  against  the  express  authority  of 
the  text."  This  is  confidently  said.  But  if  the  text  doth  not  ex- 
pressly mention  Canaan  as  an  accomplice,  neither  can  it  be  said^ 

*  It  may  be  justly  laid  down  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  lightljr  departed  from,  that  where 
the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  and  best  ancient  versions,  agree  in  any  reading,  that  reading 
is  not  to  be  altered  or  given  up  without  necessity ;  and  I  cannot  see  any  necessity  in  the 
present  case.  There  are  few  readings  that  have  a  more  general  consent  in  their  favour, 
than  that  which  our  translators  have  followed  in  the  passage  before  us.  Not  only  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  but  the  Septuagint,  in  those  copies  that  are  of  the  greatest 
authority,  particularly  in  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Com- 
plutensian,  and  many  others,  and  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  collected  by  Mont- 
fiiucon,  the  Targums,  both  of  Onkelos  and  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Syriac,  the  vulgar  Latin*, 
agree  in  it.  There  are  indeed  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  which  read  Ham  instead 
of  Ciinaan ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  first  Venetian  edition ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
both  in  those  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  Arabic,  this  reading  is  rather  an  in- 
terpolation,  inserted  for  avoiding  the 'difficulty,  then  to  have  been  a  version  taken  from 
the  original.  And  it  may  more  easily  be  accounted  for,  why  Ham*s  name  should  be 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  text,  than  why  it  should  have  been  dropped  or  omitted,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  original.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  that 
omission  should  have  been  repeated  three  times  together  in  the  compass  of  three  or 
four  lines. 

If  the  present  reading  be  at  all  altered,  that  reading  which  puts  the  least  force  upon 
the  text  is,  that  which  instead  of  Canaan  substitutes  //am,  the  father  of  Canaan,  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  very  likely,  that  Ham  should  be  so  often  over  described  under 
the  character  of  the  father  of  Canaan  in  so  short  a  prediction.  At  least  it  does  not 
teem  to  me  probable  that  Noah  himself,  in  pronouncing  it,  should  three  times  over  cha- 
racterise Ham  as  the  father  of  Canaan.  Let  any  man  read  over  the  prediction  with 
this  addition  so  often  repeated,  and  see  if  it  has  not  an  odd  appearance.  If  it  be  said, 
that  it  was  Moses  himself,  who,  in  repeating  Noah's  malediction  against  Ham,  added 
this  of  his  being  the  father  of  Canaan^  to  put  the  Israelites  in  mind  that  Canaan  was 
the  offspring  otaccursed  Ham  ;  even  in  this  view  the  so  freanent  repetition  seems  to  be 
needless.  The  sacred  historian  had  in  the  18th  verse  of  tnis  chapter  observed,  that 
Ham  was  t)ie  father  of  Canaan ;  and  again,  in  the  22nd  verse,  in  entering  upon  this  nar- 
ration, he  had  characterised  Ham  as  i\ie  father  of  Canaan,  The  mention  of  this  was 
certainly  very  proper  in  the  beginning  of  the  account,  on  supposition  that  Canaan  was 
concerned  with  his  father  Ham  in  that  affair,  and  also  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  dis- 
tinct mention  of  Canaan,  in  the  prediction  which  was  pronounced  upon  occasion  of 
Ham's  wickedness.  But  this  being  done,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Moses  should 
think  it  necessary,  in  recounting  that  short  prediction,  to  repeat  it  so  often  over,  that 
Hani  was  the  father  of  Canaan, 

Besides,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  some  weight,  that  if  that  be  admitted  to  be  the 
original  reading,  Canaan  is  not  directly  pointed  out  in  the  prediction  at  all.      The  being 
the  servant  of  servants,  and  servant  both  to  Shem  and  Japheth,  is  not  in  that  case  said  of 
Canaan,  but  of  Ham.     At  the  most  it  is  only  insinuated,  by  calling  Ham  thefathsi'  of 
Canaan,  that  Canaan  might  be  involved  in  the  curse,  as  one  of  Ham's  sons ;  but  it  is 
not  expressly  applied  to  him.     Whereas  in  the  common  reading  it  contains  a  manifest 
prediction  ot  the  curse  and  servitude  as  relating  to  Canaan.     And  this  was  a  very  good 
reason  for  Moses*  taking  care  to  record  it.     It  is  not  improbable,  that  Noah  might  have 
said  more  on  that  occasion  than  is  mentioned ;  but  Moses  contented  himself  with  re- 
cording that  part  of  the  prediction  or  prophetic  curse  which  related  to  Canaan ;  as  it 
was  that  which  more  immediately  answered  his  design,  and  whvc\\  Vx.  tnoaX.  xv^axV)  ^qv^ 
cemed  the  Israelites  to  know. 
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that  the  authority  of  the  text  is  expressly  agaiust  that  notion.  On 
the  contrary,  whosoever  impartially  examineth  the  story  as  there 
related,  will  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  that  Canaan  was  in  some 
degree  accessory  to  his  father's  crime.  Ham  is  in  this  story  parti- 
cularly characterised  as  the  father  of  Canaan,  and  Canaan  being  so 
often  mentioned  aifordeth  a  plain  intimation,  that  he  was  some  way 
or  other  concerned,  and  might  either  be  the  first  that  saw  his  grand- 
father's nakedness,  and  acquainted  his  father  with  it,  or  might  be 
with  his  father  when  he  saw  it,  and  joined  with  him  in  making  a 
mock  of  it.  But  as  Ham  was  Canaan's  father,  from  whom  better 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  his  age,  and  the  dutiful 
regard  he  owed  to  his  father,  Noah,  wiUi  whom  he  had  been  saved 
from  the  delude,  he  alone  is  expressly  mentioned  in  this  short  nar- 
ration; though  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan  leads  us  to 
think,  that  he  was  some  way  partaker  of  his  father's  crime.  And 
supposing  this  to  be  so,  and  that  he  was  Ham's  favourite  son, 
and  like  him  in  his  dispositions,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  him 
was  really  intended  against  both.  If  we  met  with  the  same  account 
in  any  wise  and  credible  historian,  this  is  the  construction  we  should 
have  been  apt  to  put  upon  it,  that  both  Canaan  and  his  father 
were  concerned  in  the  affair.  And  it  is  no  very  unusual  tiling  in 
Scripture,  and  in  other  histories  too,  to  omit  some  circumstances  in 
a  short  narration,  which  are  plainly  implied,  and  which  the  reader 
is  left  to  collect.  Indeed,  if  what  some  expositors  suppose  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  not  only  implied  in  the  text  that  Canaan  was  an  accom* 
plice,  but  is  expressly  signified  in  those  words,  ver.  24.  that  Noah 
knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unlo  him.  Where  by  younger 
soUf  they  understand  his  gmndson ;  for  a  grandson,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  may  be  properly  called  a  son ;  and  they  think  Ham 
was  not  the  youngest  of  Noah's  sons,  but  the  middlemost,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  he  is  always  placed,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhetb ; 
so  Theodoret  and  Drusius,  after  some  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  with 
whom  agrees  bishop  Patrick.  But  whatever  becomes  of  this  con- 
jecture, and  though  we  should  suppose  Ham  to  be  here  intended  by 
the  youneer  son,  (which  he  might  really  be,  though  mentioned  be- 
tween Shem  and  Japheth,  since  the  ordfer  of  their  birth  and  age  b 
not  desired  to  be  signified  by  it ;  for  Japheth  was  the  eldest,  Geo. 
X.  21.)  Yet  still  the  strain  of  the  story  seems  to  imply,  that  Canaan 
had  a  guilty  part  in  it,  who  alone  of  all  Ham's  sons  is  expressly 
mentioned  upon  this  occasion. 

But  secondly.  Let  us  suppose  that  Canaan  was  innocent,  and  no 
way  accessory  to  this  particular  instance  of  Ham's  impiety  and 
wickedness,  the  prophetic  curse  and  prediction  may  notwitnstanding 
this  be  fairly  accounted  for.  It  must  be  said  in  that  case,  that  the 
curse  was  not  properly  pronounced  upon  Canaan  for  Ham's  crtm^ 
but  that,  upon  occasion  of  Ham's  wickedness,  Noah  foretold  the 
miseries  and  calamities  that  should  befall  his  posterity,  and  paitica- 
larly  his  descendants  by  Canaan.  And  supposing  I^oah  to  ha?e 
been  then  enabled  by  a  ptoi(\v<^\!M^  %^\tvl  1a  toresee,  that  from  Ham 
would  proceed  a  proftigatie  ^xi^  '\m^\o>x&  x:^^>\i^k^\£sDDL\xk^«ckked- 
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ness,  and  whose  crimes  would  at  length  bring  down  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  upon  them,  and  subject  them  to  the  basest  servitude  and 
punishment,  bis  mentioning  it  on  this  occasion,  and  pointing  to  that 
branch  of  his  posterity  on  whom  this  curse  should  particularly  fall, 
had  a  manifest  propriety  in  it.  This  could  not  but  greatly  humble 
IJam,  and  had  a  tendency  to  cause  him  to  reflect  on  his  own  wicked- 
ness, and  affect  him  with  sorrow  and  remorse  on  the  account  of  it, 
if  any  thing  could  do  it  For  who  that  has  the  bowels  of  the  human 
nature^  would  not  be  greatly  affected  at  the  thought,  that  his  pos- 
terity should  be  infamous  and  abandoned^  and  among  the  most 
wretched  of  the  human  race  ?  And  though  Canaan  alone  be  men- 
tioned in  this  short  account,  it  doth  not  follow  that  no  other  of 
Ham's  posterity  fell  under  the  curse.  Noah  might  have  named 
others  of  Ham's*  sons  or  descendants,  though  Aloses  only  takes 
notice  of  what  related  to  Canaan,  because  this  was  what  more  es- 
pecially concerned  the  people  of  Israel  to  know. 

This  leads  me  to  observe. 

Thirdly,  That  as  to  the  insinuation  that  this  prophecy  or  pre- 
diction was  feigned  to  justify  the  cnulties  exercised  by  Joshua  upon 
the  Canaanites^  it  is  the  author's  own  groundless  suspicion,  with- 
out producing  any  proof  of  it.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  a  real 
prophecy  originally  delivered  by  Noah,  the  tradition  of  which  had 
been  preserved  ia  the  family  of  Shem,  and  which  was  transmitted 
by  Abraham,  who  might  have  had  it  from  Shem  himself,  to  his 
descendants,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  that  Moses  should  take  care 
to  commit  it  to  writing.  Mor  will  it  be  denied,  that  one  end  he 
might  have  in  view  in  recording  it;  was  to  encourage  and  animate 
the  Israelites,  as  he  knew  the  time  was  at  hand  for  tne  accomplish- 
ment of  that  prediction,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  it.  Such  a  true  prophecy,  known  to  have  proceeded 
originally  from  Noah,  was  much  more  likely  to  answer  Moses's  end, 
than  if  it  had  been  a  mere  fiction  of  his  own,  which  had  never  been 
heard  of  before.  And  that  Moses  did  not  feign  this  prophecy  may 
be  justly  concluded,  because,  if  it  had  been  invented  by  himself 
purely  to  bring  an  odium  upon  Canaan  and  his  descendants,  the 
story  would  probably  have  been  contrived  otherwise  than  it  is.  It 
would  have  been  pretended,  not  that  Ham,  but  that  Canaan  had 
been  guilty  of  that  impiety  and  irreverence  towards  Noah,  the 
second  father  of  mankind,  and  repairer  of  the  world,  and  who  was 
had  in  great  venei-ation.  Thus  would  Moses  have  laid  it,  if  the 
whole  had  been  his  own  fiction.  He  would  not  have  contented  him- 
self with  leaving  the  reader  to  collect  from  the  story  that  Canaan 
was  some  way  faulty,  but  would  have  taken  care  to  have  made  it 
more  directly  answer  his  purpose,  by  expressly  charging  the  crime 
upon  Canaan  himself.  But  as  it  was  a  real  prophecy  of  Noah, 
Moses  gave  it  as  he  had  received  it,  without  altering  the  original 
story,  or  adding  new  circumstances. 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  other  parts  of  bis  works,  freauently  insists  upon  tbfiSA 
crueUies,  as  a  demonstration  that  the  Mosaic  constitution  comd  T\ot\>«  ol  ^vnxi'^  otv^ta^.« 
See  thii  fuU/  ejounined,  View  4^ the  Deittied  WriUrn^  p.  440,  et  seq. 
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This   leads   me  to  a  fourth  observation   upon  this   remarkable 
passage,  viz. 

That  if  rightly  understood,  instead  of  furnishing  a  just  objection 
against  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  rather  confinneth  it»  and 
should  increase  our  veneration  for  it.  For  we  have  here  a  most  re- 
markable prophecy,  which  extended  to  events  at  the  distance  of 
many  ages,  and  hath  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  It 
is  manifest,  that  what  is  here  foretold  concerning  Canaan,  Shcin, 
and  Japheth,  relateth  to  them,  not  merely  considered  in  their  own 
persons,  but  to  their  offsprin^^  in  whom  it  was  chiefly  to  receive  its 
accomplishment :  and  tlie  blessings  pronounced  by  Isaac  upon 
Jacob  and  Esau,  and  afterwards  by  Jacob  upon  his  twelve  sons, 
though  applied  to  them  by  name,  were  principally  to  be  understood 
of  their  descendants.  Takmg  it  in  this  view,  the  prophecy  here  pro- 
nounced by  Noah  is  of  a  great  extent.  The  blessings  which  should 
attend  Shcm  is  foretold,  and  it  is  intimated  that  God  would  be  in  a 
special  manner  his  God,  and  would  pour  forth  so  many  blessings 
upon  his  posterity,  as  would  lay  a  foundation  for  praises  and  thanks- 
givings ;  so  that  whosoever  observed  it,  should  nave  reason  to  say, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem."  And  this  was  signally  ful- 
filled; since  among  his  posterity  the  knowledge  and  worsnip  of  the 
true  God  was  preserved,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  deeply  im- 
mersed in  idolatry ;  and  from  his  seed  the  great  Messiah  sprung.  It 
was  also  foretold,  that  *'  God  should  enlarge  Japheth  :"  and  accord- 
ingly his  posterity  wonderfully  increased,  and  spread  through  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Bochart  and  others  have  observed,  that  not 
only  all  Europe,  but  the  Lesser  Asia,  Iberia,  Albania,  part  of  Ar- 
menia, Media,  and  the  vast  regions  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia» 
and  probably  America,  were  peopled  by  his  descendants.  It  is  also 
foretold  that  he  should  ''  dwell  m  the  tents  of  Shem ;"  which  was 
accomplished  both  by  his  posterity's  possessing  part  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  Shemites  inhabited,  and  especially  by  their  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  of  the  same  spiritual  privileges,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  true  church.  So  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  an 
illustrious  prophecy  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  many  ages 
before  it  happened.  As  to  that  part  of  Noah's  prophecy  which  re- 
lateth to  Canaan,  this  hath  also  received  a  remarkable  completion. 
Noah  was  enabled  to  foretell  the  curse  and  punishment  which  a  long 
time  after  befell  the  Canaanites,  for  their  execrable  wickedness  and 
impurity.  For  that  the  true  and  proper  ground  of  the  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  upon  them  was  their  own  wickedness,  is  evident 
from  many  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  particularly  Levit.  xviii. 
24,  25.  27,  28.  Deut.  ix.  5.  This  wickedness  of  theirs  God  per* 
fectly  foresaw,  and  determined,  on  the  account  of  it,  to  inflict  ex* 
emplary  punishment  upon  them ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the 
threatened  punishment  and  curse  to  take  place,  till  their  *'  iniquities 
were  full,"  i,  e.  till  they  were  arrived  at  the  height.  And  when  thi« 
was  the  case,  it  tended  to  render  the  punishment  more  remaikable, 
th'dt  it  had  been  foretoVd  ^o  Votv^  before.  And  it  was  wisely  ordered, 
that  (his  prophecy  hIiouYOl  \)vi  lecoidi^X^'j  ^^^^%«>&caX.^^V!^a  it  came 
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to  be  visibly  accomplished  in  Canaan's  posterity,  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  it  might  be  more  distinctly  observed.  It  is  far  therefore 
from  being  true,  that  Noah  pronounced  this  in  a  passion  or  drunken 
fit,  as  his  Lordship  seems  wiHing  to  represent  it.  It  was  not  pro- 
perly an  imprecation,  but  a  prophecy,  and  it  might  be  fitly  rendered, 
''  Cursed  shall  Canaan  be."  It  was  a  prediction  of  what  should 
befall  Ham's  descendants  by  Canaan,  who  resembled  Ham,  their 
ancestor,  in  wickedness  and  impurity. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  several  little  cavils,  which  are  designed  to 
invalidate  the  credit  of  this  prophecy.  One  is,  that  Canaan  was  a 
servant  of  servants,  not  to  his  brethren,  as'  is  foretold,  ver.  25,  but 
to  his  uncles^  viz.  Shem  and  Japheth,  But  this  objection  seems  to 
betray  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  according  to  which 
the  word  brethren  is  of  a  large  extent,  and  taketh  in  not  only 
brothers  strictly  so  called,  but  even  distant  relations,  of  which 
many  instances  might  be  given.  And  it  must  be  farther  considered, 
that  the  prophecy  was  not  properly  designed  to  signify,  that  Canaan, 
in  person,  should  be  servant  of  servants  to  his  uncles  Shem  an(l 
Japheth,  but  that  his  posterity  should  be  servants  to  theirs,  who 
mi^ht,  by  reason  of  the  original  relation  between  them,  be  called 
their  brethren. 

It  is  farther  urged,  that  Canaan  became  a  servant  of  servants 
unto  Shem  indeed,  but  not  to  Japheth,  though  this  is  foretold, 
ver.  27.  But  this  cavil  is  no  better  founded  than  the  former.  For 
the  Canaanites  became  servants  to  the  posterity  of  Japheth  as  well 
as  of  Shem.  The  most  powerful  and  famous  of  Canaan's  descend- 
ants, the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians,  after  having  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  world,  were  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  the  most  miser- 
able servitude;  the  former  by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  both  of  whom  descended  fioni 
Japheth. 

Another  objection,  which  he  insinuates,  is,  that  Shem's  poste- 
rity were  servants  of  servants  for  above  fourscore  years  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  another  of  Ham's 
sons.  But  there  is  no  pretence  for  urging  this  as  a  breach  of  the 
prediction,  since  no  express  mention  is  made  there  of  any  of  Hani's 
sons,  but  Canaan,  concerning  whom  it  is  foretold,  that  he  should 
be  a  servant  of  servants  unto  Shem  and  Japheth,  which  was  re- 
markably fulfilled.  Or,  if  we  suppose,  as  many  great  divines  have 
done,  that  the  curse  was  designed  to  extend  to  others  of  Ham's 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  Canaanites,  though  not  particularly  men- 
tioned in  this  short  account,  because  M oses^  desi^  led  him  only  to 
take  express  notice  of  that  pail  of  the  curse  which  related  to  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  more  than  ordinarily  corrupt,  and  upon  whom 
the  curse  took  place  in  the  fullest  manner ;  even  on  this  view  of  it, 
the  prophecy  may  be  fully  justified.  Ham's  descendants  have  had 
a  brand  upon  them,  and  been  generally  among  the  most  abject  and 
wretched  of  the  human  race.  It  is  true^  that  the  Israelites,  who 
were  a  branch  of  Shcni's  posterity,  were  for  a  time  Vv^Vd  vcv  NJe^vi 
bitterest  bondage  by  the  Egyptians,  \nV\o  ipvoee^d^dL  Kt^\».  >X^\s^< 
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This  was  pennitted  for  very  valuable  ends,  and  ended  in  a  glorious 
deliverance  oH  the  former  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
latter.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  notwithstanding  the  Egyp- 
tians w  ere  for  a  long  time  a  flourishing  people,  and  had  great  power 
and  donunion,  yet  they  also  became  remarkably  subjected  to  the 
|K)stenty  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  and  so  have  continued  for  a  great 
number  of  ages.  They  nave  been  subjected  successively  to  the 
Persians,  Grecians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Mamalukes,  Turks,  so  as 
to  verify  that  remarkable  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that  Egypt  should 
be  the  basest  of  kins^doms,  neither  should  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
among  the  nations,  Ezek.  xxix.  15. 

Thus  it  appears^  that  this  boasted  objection,  upon  which  so 
mighty  a  stress  has  been  laid,  as  if  it  were  alone  sufiicient  to  over- 
throw the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  tumeth  out  rather  to  the  confir- 
mation of  it. 


SECTION   II. 

Ilk  Ijyrdship's  Attempt  against  the  Gospel  Historj/,  and  the  Divitte 
Authority/  of  the  Christian  Religion,  considered. 

Having  examined  what  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  urged 
against  the  authority  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  let  us  next  consider  the  attempt  he  makes  against  the 
authority  of  the  New.  He  had  indeed,  whilst  he  expressed  a  great 
contempt  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  affected  to  speak  with  a  favour* 
able  regard  to  Christianity.  But  he  afterwards  throws  off  the  dis- 
guise, and  makes  it  plainly  appear,  that  he  hath  as  little  veneration 
and  esteem  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  It  is  no  great  sign  of  his 
respect  for  Christianity,  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  all  he 
can  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  to  show  that  it 
is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon,  he  declares — '*  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  system  is  laid  partly  in  those  histories,  and  in 
the  prophecies  joined  to  them,  or  inserted  in  them."*  But,  not 
content  with  this  general  insinuation,  he  afterwards  proceedeth,  in 
his  fifth  Letter,  to  a  more  direct  attack  upon  the  Christian  revela- 
tion." t  He  insisteth  upon  it,  that  the  facts,  upon  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion  is  founded,  have  not  been  proved 
as  all  historical  facts,  to  which  credit  should  be  given,  ought  to  be 
proved.  He  declares  to  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  he  writes,  ^*  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment;  and  that  therefore  he  makes  no 
excuse  for  the  zeal  which  obliges  him  to  dwell  a  little  on  iff  And 
after  having  endeavoured  to  show,  that  "  there  remains  at  tnis  time 
DO  standard  at  all  of  Christianity,"  either  in  the  text  of  Scripture, 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  04.  ^  1>»A.  v-  VlV-\^,  \  Wj^^  ^  y^ 
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or  in  tradition,  he  argues,  that  *^  by  consequence,  either  this  reli- 
gion was  not  originally  of  divine  institution,  or  else  God  has  not 
provided  effectoally  for  preserving  the  genuine  purity  of  it,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  have  actually  prevailed,  in  contradiction  to  his  promise, 
against  the  Church."  He  must  be  worse  than  an  atheist  that  affirms 
the  last ;  and  therefore  the  best  effect  of  this  reasoning  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  is,  that  men  should  fall  into  theism,  and  subscribe  to 
the  first.  And  accordingly  he  roundly  declares,  that  *'  Christia- 
nity may  lean  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  be  supported 
by  the  forcible  influence  of  education:  but  the  proper  force  of 
religion,  that  force  which  subdues  the  mind,  and  awes  the  con- 
science by  conviction,  will  be  wanting."*  He  adds,  "  Since  I  have 
said  so  much  on  the  subject,  in  my  zeal  for  Christianity,  I  will  add 
this  further. — ^The  resurrection  of  letters  was  a  fatal  period  :  the 
Christian  system  has  been  attacked,  and  wounded  too,  very  se- 
verely since  that  time."t  And  again,  speaking  of  those  of  the 
clergy  who  act  for  spiritual,  not  temporal  ends,  and  are  desirous 
that  men  should  believe  and  practise  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
he  saith,  that  *^  they  will  feel  and  own  the  weight  of  the  considera- 
tions he  offers;  and  will  agree,  that  however  the  people  have  been, 
or  may  be,  amused,  yet  Christianity  has  been  in  decay  ever  since 
the  resurrection  of  letters."  j:  This  is  an  odd  proof  of  his  pretended 
zeal  for  Christianityy  to  insinuate,  that  all  good  and  honest  divines 
will  agree  with  him,  that  Christianity  has  been  losing  ground  ever 
since  the  revival  of  learning  and  knowledge ;  as  if  it  could  not  bear 
the  light,  and  only  subsisted  by  darkness  and  ignorance.  It  will 
help  mrther  to  show  his  design  in  this,  if  we  compare  it  with  what 
he  saith  in  his  sixth  Letter ;  §  where  he  mentions  the  resurrection 
of  letters,  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented,  as  one  of  the 
principal  cau^s  that  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  papal  au- 
thority and  usurpations.  And  he  observes,  that  '*  as  soon  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  spreading  information  ^rew  common,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  system  was  unravelled,  which  could  not  have 
been  woven  with  success  in  any  age,  but  those  of  gross  ignorance, 
and  credulous  superstition."  We  may  see  by  this  what  a  compli- 
ment he  designs  to  Christianity,  when  he  represents  it  as  having 
received  a  fatal  blow  at  the  resurrection  of  letters,  and  as  having 
been  in  decay  ever  since.  He  plainly  puts  it  on  a  level  with  the 
papal  authority  and  usurpation,  and  supposes  the  same  of  Christi- 
anity that  he  does  of  popery,  that  it  was  a  system  which  could  only 
have  been  woven  in  tne  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  which 
owed  its  reception  and  prevalency  to  times  of  darkness,  and  has  been 
decaying  ever  since  the  means  of  acquiring  and  spreading  informa- 
tion ^ew  common. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  the  respect  that  the  writer  of  these 
Letters  bears  to  Christianity.  Before  I  enter  on  a  distinct  exami- 
nation of  what  he  hath  offered,  I  would  observe,  that  he  endeavour- 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  180, 18J,  182.  f  l^i<^-  P«  ^^^-  \  Vo\^  v-^»Si- 
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eth  to  prepare  his  way  by  declaiming,  for  several  pages  together, 
against  tlic  priests,  divines^  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  on  the  ac- 
count of  that  spirit  of  lying  that  hath  prevailed  among  them  in  all 
ages.  *  But  he  himself  well  observes  and  proves,  in  opposition  to 
an  historical  Pyrrhonism,  that  though  there  have  been  abundance 
of  lies  and  false  history  put  upon  the  world,  this  ought  not  to  di- 
minish the  credit  of  the  true.  And  therefore  the  frauds  and  false- 
hoods of  many  that  have  professed  a  zeal  for  Christianity,  ought  to 
be  no  pi-ejudice  against  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  supported,  provided  it  can  be 
shown,  that  these  facts  come  to  us  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  evi- 
dence to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  receive  them  as  true. 

If,  as  he  asserts,  *'  numberless  fables  have  been  invented  to  sup- 
{>ort  Judaism  and  Christianity;  and  for  this  purpose  false  history  a& 

well  as  false  miracles  have  been  employed  ;" it  is  certain,  that 

no  persons  have  taken  greater  pains,  or  been  more  successful  in 
their  attempts  to  detect  and  expose  such  frauds  and  false  history, 
than  Christian  divines  and  critics;  many  of  whom  have  exercised 
themselves  this  way  with  great  judgment  and  impartiality,  as  being 
sensible  that  Christianity  needeth  no  such  supports,  and  that  such 
frauds  dishonour  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  serve.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find  no  encouragement  there 
given  to  such  methods.  A  remarkable  simplicity,  and  impartial 
regard  to  truth,  every-where  appear.  And  to  lie  for  the  glory  of 
God,  or  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ofity  is  there  most  expressly 
condemned.  It  was  when  men  began  to  fall  from  the  true  original 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  not  content  with  the  simplicity  of  religion 
as  Christ  and  his  apostles  left  it,  attempted  to  bring  in  innovations, 
additions,  alterations  in  the  Christian  doctrine  and  worship;  it  was 
then  that  fraud  and  imposture,  or  a  foolish  credulity,  Jbegan  to  pre- 
vail, and  grew  more  and  more,  the  farther  they  removed  from  the 
first  and  purest  a^es.  And  it  is  capable  of  a  clearr  proof,  that  it 
was  principally  in  favour  of  those  corrupt  additions  and  abuses  of 
Christianity,  that  false  history  and  false  miracles  have  been  artfully 
contrived,  and  zealously  propagated.  And  why  should  it  be  turned 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gospel-history  or  miracles,  that  history 
has  been  corrupted  and  falsified,  in  favour  of  doctrines  or  practices* 
e.  g.  the  invocation  of  saintsj  purgatory^  the  worship  of  images, 
relicsy  &c.,  which  Christianity  has  not  countenanced  or  authorized? 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  plainly  foretold  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  there  should  be  a  great  apostacy  from  the  purity  of 
religion,  and  that  the  corruption  should  be  introduced,  and  carried 
on,  by  signs  and  lifing  wonders.  And  if  this  hath  actually  been  the 
case,  instead  of  furnishing  a  proper  objection  against  true  original 
Christianity,  it  affordeth  a  manifest  proof  of  the  perfect  foreknow- 
ledge of  its  divine  authority. 

lie  seems  to  lay  a  great  stress  upon  it,  that  '^  the  church  has  had  this 
advantage  over  her  adversaries — that  the  works  of  those  who  hare 
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written  against  her  have  been  destroyed ;  and  whatever  she  advanceth 
to  justify  herself,  and  to  defame  her  adversaries^  is  preserved  in  her 
annals  and  the  writings  of  her  doctors/'* — And  he  takes  particular 
notice  *' of  Gregory  the  Great's  proclaiming  war  to  alUieathen  learn- 
ing, in  order  to  promote  Christian  verity. "f  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
humour  of  destroying  the  heathen  writings  never  generally  obtained 
in  the  Christian  church.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  principally  owing  to 
Christians  that  so  many  of  those  writings  have  been  transmitted  to 
us.  The  Mahometans,  and  some  of  the  barbarous  nations,  destroyed 
libraries,  and  monuments  of  learning,  wherever  they  came.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact  not  to  be  contested,  that  great  numbers  of 
lieathen  wiilings  and  monuments  have  been  preserved  ;  by  Chris- 
tians they  have  been  preserved ;  and  from  thence  the  learned  have 
been  able  to  give  an  ample  account  of  their  religion,  rites,  laws,  and 
history.  And  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage  to  Christi- 
anity, that  great  use  hath  been  made  of  the  heathen  learning  to  serve 
and  promote  the  Christian  cause.  The  emperor  Julian  was  so  sen- 
sible of  this,  that  he  formed  a  design  of  modelling  the  schools,  so 
that  the  Christians  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  heathen 
writers.  As  to  the  books  that  have  been  written  against  Christi- 
anity ,j:  it  is  possible  that  the  ill-judged  zeal  of  some  Ciiristians  may 
have  occasioned  the  loss  of  some  of  them :  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it 
was  owing  in  most  instances  to  the  same  causes  and  accidents,  to 
which  we  may  attribute  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient  monuments  and 
admired  writings,  not  only  of  the  heathens,  but  of  eminent  fathers, 
and  ancient  writers  of  the  Christian  church.  Many  celebrated  apo- 
logies for  Christianity,  and  books  in  defence  of  religion,  have  been 
lost ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  even  of  Lucretius,  a  system 
of  Epicurism,  the  life  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  and  others  of  the  like 
sort,  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

These  insinuations  do  not  properly  come  up  to  the  main  point. 
But  i>^  his  fifth  letter,  under  pretence  of  giving  advice  to  divines, 
and  showing  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  history,  he  sets  himself  more  directly  to  attack  the  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  relig^ion,  and  to  subvert,  as  far  as  in  him 
lieth,  the  foundations  on  which  the  proof  of  its  divine  original  de- 
pends. And  the  course  of  his  reasoning  is  plainly  this  :  that  Chris- 
tianity is  wholly  founded  upon  facts,  and  that  those  facts  do  not 
come  to  us  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  evidence  to  be  relied  on : 
they  have  not  been  proved  as  matters  of  fact  ought  to  be  proved.  He 
declares,  that — "  it  has  been  long  matter  of  astonishment  to  him, 

♦  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  127,  128.  f  Ibid.  p.  131. 

X  The  bcatben  writers  against  Christianity  seem  not  to  have  been  much  esteemed 
among  the  Pagans  themselves  ;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  they  were  not  very 
ourefuUy  preserved.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Chrysostom  to  this  purpose, 
who,  in  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  heathens,  observes,  That  the  philosophers,  and 
famous  rhetoricians,  who  were  against  Christianity,  had  only  rendered  themselves 
ridiculous :  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  any  one  among  so  many  people, 
either  wise  or  simple,  man  or  woman;  that  the  1)ooks  written  by  them  were  had  in 
such  contempt,  that  they  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  ^uVA\9\i^^  \  «xv^  >^a»X. 
if  any  of  them  were  preserved,  it  was  among  Christians  l\iat  oive  m\^\  %^^  xX^'o^* 
C^rys,  tonjf  ii,  p.  559,    Edit^  Bened. 
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that  Christian  divines,  those  of  them  that  can  be  called  so  without 
a  sneer,  could  take  so  much  silly  pains  to  establish  mystery  on 
metaphysics,  revelation  on  philosophy,  and  matters  of  fact  on  ab- 
stract reasoning.  A  religion  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  divine 
mission,  confirmed  by  prophecies  and  miracles,  appeals  to  facts: 
and  the  facts  must  be  proved,  as  all  other  facts  that  pass  for  au- 
thentic, are  proved.  If  they  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  pre- 
vail without  the  assistance  of  so  much  profound  i*easoning;  if  they 
are  not  thus  proved,  the  authority  of  it  will  sink  in  the  world,  even 
with  this  assistance."* — He  therefore  blames  the  divines  for  using 
improper  proofs  in  their  disputes  with  deists.  He  asks — "  What 
do  they  mean  to  din  improper  proofs  in  ears  that  are  open  to  proper 
proofs  i**  Thus  it  is  tnat  he  characterises  the  deists ;  and  after- 
wards describes  them  as  persons — *^  of  minds  candid,  but  not  im- 
plicit ;  willing  to  be  informed,  but  curious  to  examine. '*t  But  how 
different  is  the  account  he  giveth  even  of  the  most  learned  Chris- 
tians! He  affirms,  that  ''they  have  not  been  hitherto  impartial 
enough,  to  take  an  accurate  examination  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian system,  or  have  not  been  honest  enough  to  communicate  it."  J 
— This  is  a  very  severe  and  confident  censure.  There  have  been 
many  persons,  not  only  among  divines,  but  among  the  laity,  of 
distinguished  eminence  for  probity  and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  and  who,  to  speak  modestly,  were  in  these  re- 
spects no  way  inferior  to  the  late  iLord  Bolingbroke,  that  have  pro- 
fessed to  examine  with  all  the  attention  they  were  capable  of,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  of  knowing  the  truth,  the  evidences  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  system :  but  because,  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries, they  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  original  of 
tne  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  therefore  in  his  judgment,  not 
one  of  them  was  honest  or  sagacious  enough  to  make  an  accurate 
examination :  and  I  apprehend  they  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining 
the  character  of  sagacity  or  impartiality  from  writers  of  this  cast, 
but  by  renouncing  Christianity.  If  they  do  this,  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  sagacious  and  impartial  inquirers  ;  but  otherwise,  they 
must  be  content  to  have  their  judgment  or  honesty  .called  in  ques- 
tion. But  if  we  may  judge  by  the  writings  of  the  deists  that  have 
hitherto  appeared,  not  excepting  those  of  his  Lordship,  they  have 
not  given  very  favourable  indications,  either  of  an  uncommon  sa- 
gacity, or  of  a  candid  and  impartial  inquiry. 

He  tells  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  ne  writes, — **  You  will  find 
reason  perhaps  to  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  high  time  the  clergy  in 
all  Christian  communions  should  join  their  forces,  and  establish 
those  historical  facts,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  whole  system, 
on  clear  and  unquestionable  historical  authority,'  such  as  they  re- 
quire in  all  cases  of  moment  from  others,  and  reject  candidly  what 
cannot  be  thus  established."  § 

Christian  divines  have  frequently  done  what  his  Lordship  blames 
them  for  not  doing.    The  facts  on  which  the  Christian  system  is 
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founded,  relate  principally  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  concerning  the  holy  life^  and  excellent  cliarader^ 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  his  admirable  discourses^  the  many  illustrious 
miracles  he  performed  during  the  course  of  his  personal  ministry  hi 
proof  of  his  divine  mission,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  con- 
sequent exaltation,  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  his  disciples,  and  the  miraculous  attestations  that  were  given 
to  his  apostles,  and  the  first  publishers  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
The  question  is,  what  reason  have  we  to  think  that  those  facts  were 
really  done?  His  Lordship  requires,  that  these  facts  should  be 
proved,  as  all  other  facts  that  pass  for  authentic  are  proved :  and 
that  divines  should  establish  the  credit  of  those  facts  on  clear  and 
unquestionable  historical  authority,  such  as  they  require  in  all  cases 
of  momept  from  others.  The  Christian  divines  are  willing  to  join 
issue  on  this  point  The  best,  the  properest  way  of  proving  the 
truth  of  ancient  facts  is  undoubtedly  by  authentic  accounts  published 
in  the  age  in  which  the  facts  were  done,  and  transmitted  with  suf- 
ficient marks  of  credibility  to  our  own  times.  And  several  things  are 
to  be  considered,  in  order  to  our  judging  whether,  and  how  far,  those 
accounts  may  be  depended  on. — If  the  facts  there  related  were  of  a 
public  nature,  done  for  the  most  part  in  open  view,  and  for  which 
an  appeal  is  made  to  numbers  of  witnesses: — if  the  accounts  of 
those  facts  were  given  by  persons  that  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  and  who,  having  had  full  opportunity  to  know  them, 
were  themselves  absolutely  persuaded  ot  the  truth  and  reality  of 
those  facts;  if  they  appear  from  their  whole  character  to  have  Seen 
persons  of  great  probity,  and  undesigning  simplicity,  and  who 
could  have  no  worldly  interest  to  serve  by  feignmg  or  disguising 
those  facts;  and  if  their  prejudices  had  not  any  tendency  to  bias 
them  in  favour  of  those  facts,  but  the  contrary:  if  the  writings 
themselves  have  all  the  characters  of  genuine  simplicity,  and  an 
impartial  regard  to  truth,  that  can  be  reasonably  desired :  and  if 
they  can  be  clearly  traced  from  the  age  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  facts  were  said  to  be  done,  through  the  succeeding  ages,  to 
our  own  times  :  and  finally,  if  it  is  undeniably  evident,  tnat  there 
were  surprizing  effects  procluced  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  facts 
were  saia  to  be  done,  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for, 
than  by  allowing  the  truth  of  those  facts,  and  the  eflTects  of  which 
continue  to  this  day:  where  these  several  circumstances  concur, 
they  lay  a  just  foundation  for  receiving  the  accounts  given  of  facts 
as  true.  According  to  the  justest  rules  of  criticism,  such  accounts 
of  facts  may  be  depended  on :  and  many  facts  are  generally  received 
and  believed,  that  fall  greatly  short  of  this  evidence. 

Now  it  is  capable  of  being  proved,  and  has  been  often  proved 
with  great  clearness  and  strength,  that  all  these  circumstances  con- 
cur in  relation  to  the  important  facts  on  which  the  Christian  system 
is  founded.  The  facts  themselves  were,  for  the  most  part,  done  in 
open  view,  and  of  which  there  were  many  witnesses.  Christ's 
whole  personal  ministry  was  a  very  public  tmw^,  *IVv^  ^iC^^tvc.  ^1'A. 
was  not  laid  in  a  dark  obscure  corner,  nov  was  Vl  c^ttv^di  ow  xaet^'i 
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in  a  private  way.  Ilis  admirable  discourses  were,  for  the  most  part, 
delivered,  and  his  miracles  wrought,  in  places  of  the  most  public 
concourse,  before  great  multitudes  of  people,  and  even  before  his 
enemies  themselves,  and  those  who  were  most  strongly  prejudiced 
against  him.  Many  of  his  wondei*ful  works  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  their  solemn  festivals, 
when  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  which  attended  his 
crucifixion,  the  earthquake,  the  splitting  of  the  rock,  the  extraor- 
dinary preternatural  darkness  that  covered  the  whole  land  for  the 
space  of  three  hours,  &c. ;  which  things  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  and  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  that  age,  if  they  had  not  been  known  to  be  incontestably  true. 
And  the  relating  such  things  was,  in  effect,  appealing  to  thousands 
of  witnesses.  And  though  Jesus  did  not  appear  publicly  after  his 
resurrection  to  all  the  people ;  yet,  besides  that  he  showed  himsell 
alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  to  his  apostles  and 
others,  who  best  knew  him,  and  were  therefore  most  capable  of 
judging  that  it  was  he  himself,  and  not  another ;  and  was  seen  even 
by  five  hundred  at  once,  who  all  concurred  in  their  testimony;  be- 
sides this,  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his 
disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  the  most  illustrious 
confirmation  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  represented  to  have 
been  of  the  most  public  nature,  in  the  presence  of  vast  multitudes, 
then  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  many  of  the  miracles  that  were 
wrought  in  the  name,  and  by  the  power,  of  a  risen  Jesus,  and  which 
were  so  many  additional  proofs  of  his  resurrection,  were  also  done 
in  open  view,  before  great  numbers  of  people.  The  accounts  of 
these  facts  were  written  and  published  in  the  very  age  in  which  the 
facts  were  done,  and  the  laws  and  doctrines  deUvered,  which  are 
there  recorded,  and  by  persons  who  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  things  they  relate,  and  fully  i>ersuadeu  of  the 
truth  of  them.  And  many  of  the  facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  and 
80  circumstanced,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  them,  allow- 
ing them  to  have  had  their  senses,  which  I  think  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose. 

The  writers  of  these  accounts  appear  to  have  been  persons  of 
plain  sense,  and  of  great  probity  and  simplicity,  and  to  have  had  a 
sincere  regard  to  truth.  They  write  without'  art,  without  passion, 
or  any  of  that  heat  which  enthusiasm  is  wont  to  inspire :  they  take 
no  pains  to  prepossess  or  captivate  the  reader ;  but  content  them- 
selves with  a  plain  simple  narration  of  facts,  without  ornament, 
amplification,  or  disguise :  they  relate  with  a  calm  simplicity,  and 
in  a  manner  that  hath  not  the  least  sign  of  an  over- heated  imagint* 
tion,  Christ's  wonderful  actions,  and  excellent  discourses,  wiuoat 
interposing  any  reflections  of  their  own.  With  the  same  coolness 
they  relate  the  bitter  censures,  the  scoffs  and  reproaches,  that  were 
cast  upon  him  by  l\\s  advet^^nc^^)  ^ud  the  grievous  and  isnominious 
suAerings  he  enautcd,  \v\lVvo\\l^'3t^x^^i\\v^>J\^\\*\\^^^  a^ost 
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the  authors  of  them.  And  it  is  observable,  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent him,  as  one  might  be  apt  to  expect  they  would  have  done,  as 
triumphing  over  those  sufferings  with  an  exulting  bravery,  but  rather 
as  manifesting  great  tenderness  of  heart  and  sensibility  under  them, 
thotigh  mixed  with  remarkable  constancy  and  resignation. 

It  is  a  farther  proof  of  that  impartial  regard  to  truth,  which  is 
observable  in  the  writers  of  those  accounts,  that,  though  some  of 
them  were  apostles  themselves,  and  others  their  special  friends  and 
intimates,  yet  they  relate,  without  disguise,  things  which  seem  to 
bear  hard  upon  their  characters.  They  relate  not  only  the  lowness 
and  meanness  of  their  condition  and  circumstances,  but  their  igno- 
rance, their  dulness  of  apprehension,  the  weakness  of  their  faith, 
the  power  of  their  prejudices,  their  vain  ambition,  and  contentions 
among  themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest,  the  reproofs  they  re- 
ceived from  their  Lord,  their  cowardly  forsaking  him  in  his  last  suf- 
ferings, and  particularly  the  shameful  fall  of  Peter,  one  of  the  chief 
of  them,  and  his  denial  of  his  Lord  and  master,  with  the  aggravat- 
ing circumstances  that  attended  it.  They  have  not  attempted  to 
conceal  any  of  these  things,  which  they  might  easily  have  aone,  or 
to  excuse  or  disguise  them ;  than  which  nothing  could  better  show 
their  impartiality,  and  love  of  truth. 

It  farther  strengthens  the  credit  of  their  relations,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  they  had  no  temptation  to  disguise  or  falsify  the  great 
facts  recorded  in  the  gospels,  in  order  to  serve  any  worldly  interest, 
or  to  humour  and  confirm  any  darhng  prejudices.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appeareth,  that  they  were  themselves  brought,  by  the  irresistible 
evidence  of  the  facts  they  relate,  to  embrace  a  religion,  which  was 
not  only  contrary  to  their  worldly  interests,  and  exposed  them  to 
all  manner  of  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  sufferings,  but  which 
was  also  contrary  to  their  former  most  favourite  notions,  and  rooted 
prejudices.  For  what  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  notions  and 
prejudices,  which  then  universally  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Jews, 
DOth  of  the  learned  and  of  the  vul^r,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  cruci- 
fied Messiah,  who  was  to  erect  a  kmgdom,  not  of  this  world,  but 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  which  the 
Gentiles  were  to  be  joint  sharers  with  the  Jews  ?  And,  finally,  they 
gave  the  highest  proof  of  their  being  themselves  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  those  facts,  by  their  persisting  in  their  testimony  with  an 
unshaken  constancy,  in  opposition  to  all  the  powers  and  terrors  of 
this  world.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  writings  themselves 
have  all  the  characters  of  genuine  purity,  simplicity,  and  uncor- 
rupted  integrity,  that  any  writings  can  have ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  them  that  gives  the  least  ground  of  suspicion  of  their  having  been 
written  in  any  later  age,  or  that  savours  of  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
of  ambition,  avarice,  or  sensuality.  And  these  writings  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  an  unquestionable  evidence,  greater  than  can 
be  produced  for  any  other  writings  in  the  world.  We  can  clearly 
trace  them  through  all  the  intermediate  ages  up  to  that  imixki^dv^Xi^V} 
succeeding  the  apostles^  and  have  the  most  convmcvtv^  ^too^  oS.  >Jcvr\x 
having  been  still  extant,  and  still  received  and  acVuo\s\eA^<^dL^Tasyw2» 

Q  Q 
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Christians.  There  are  great  numbers  of  books,  now  in  our  hands, 
that  were  written  and  published  in  the  several  ages  between  that 
time  and  this,  in  which  there  are  continual  references  to  the  gospels, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament.  And  by  the  nume- 
rous quotations  from  them,  and  large  portions  transcnbed  out  of 
them  m  every  age,  it  is  incontestably  manifest,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  facts,  discourses,  doctrines,  &c.  which  now  appear  in  them,  are 
the  same  that  were  to  be  found  in  them  in  the  first  ages.  Innume- 
rable copies  of  them  were  soon  spread  abroad  in  difterent  nations : 
they  have  been  translated  into  various  languages :  many  commen- 
taries have  been  written  upon  them  by  diflferent  authors,  who  have 
inserted  the  sacred  text  in  their  writings :  they  have  been  constantly 
applied  to  on  many  occasions,  by  persons  of  different  sects,  parties, 
inclinations,  and  interests.  These  are  things  which  no  man  can  be 
so  hardy  as  to  deny.  And  by  this  kind  of  evidence,  the  greatest 
and  the  most  convincing  which  the  nature  of  the  ihincr  can  possibly 
admit  of,  we  are  assured,  that  the  evangelical  records,  which  are 
now  in  our  hands,  have  been  transmitted  safe  to  us,  and  are  the 
same  that  were  originally  published  in  the  apostolical  age;  and 
that  a  general  corruption  of  them,  or  a  substitution  of  other  accounts 
instead  of  them,  if  any  had  attempted  it,  would  have  been  an  im- 
possible thing. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  it  appeareth,  that  never 
were  there  any  accounts  of  facts  that  better  desei*ved  to  be  depended 
on.  And  what  mightily  confirmeth  the  credit  of  those  writings, 
and  of  the  facts  there  related,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  contested,  that 
great  numbers,  both  of  Jews  and  heathens,  upon  the  credit  of  those 
facts,  forsaking  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  were  brought  to  re- 
ceive the  religion  of  Jesus  in  the  first  age,  when  they  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  those  facts; 
and  this  in  opposition  to  their  most  inveterate  prejudices,  and  when, 
by  embracing  it,  they  exposed  themselves  to  all  manner  of  evih  and 
sufferings.  The  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the  case 
was  circumstanced,  fumisheth  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Our  author  asserts,  that  ''if  the  facts  can  be  proved,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  will  prevail,  without  the  assistance  of  profound  reaioo- 
ing ;  but,  if  the  facts  cannot  be  proved,  the  authority  of  it  will  ank 
in  the  world,  even  with  this  assistance."*  I  think  it  may  be  flirty 
argued  from  this,  that  if  the  extraordinary  facts  had  not  been  tro^ 
on  the  evidence  of  which  alone  Christianity  is  founded,  it  must  haie 
sunk  at  the  very  beginning,  and  could  never  have  been  established 
in  the  world  at  all ;  considering  the  nature  of  this  religion,  and  tbe 
difficulties  and  oppositions  it  had  to  encounter  with.  It  was  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles :  it  tended  entirely  to  subvert  the  whole  system  of  the  ptgto 
superstition  and  idolatry,  which  was  wrought  into  tlieir  civil  ooosti- 
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tution,  and  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  stute,  were  thought  to  depend.  It  also 
tended  to  set  aside  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  Jews,  upon  which  they 
so  highly  valued  themselves,  and  to  subvert  all  the  pleasing  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  which 
they  were  so  infinitely  delighted.  It  obliged  them  to  receive  one 
that  had  been  ignominiously  condemned  and  crucified,  as  theif  Re- 
deemer and  their  Lord,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
It  proposed  no  temporal  advantages  to  its  votaries,  to  bribe  men  to 
embrace  it;  gave  no  indulgence  to  their  corrupt  lusts,  nor  had  any 
thing  in  it  to  sooth  and  gratify  their  vicious  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  had  all  the  powers  of  the  world  engaged 
against  it ;  yet  it  soon  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  though  propa- 
gated by  the  seemingly  meanest  instruments ;  and  made  an  astonish- 
ing progress  through  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  then  the 
moat  knowing  and  civilized  part  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  strong  ad- 
ditional confirmation  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  gospel  records  ;  since  there  could  not  be,  as  the  case 
Wis  circumstanced,  any  possible  inducement  to  Jews  or  Gentiles  to 
embrace  Christianity,  but  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  divine  origi- 
nal, and  of  the  truth  of  those  extraordinary  facts  by  which  it  was 
attested. 

And  if  the  first  propagators  of  this  religion  had  offered  no  other 
proof  but  their  own  woids  in  support  of  it,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  divine  authority  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  it  cannot,  with  any  con- 
sistency, be  supposed,  that  a  scheme  of  reUgion,  so  destitute  of  all 
worldly  advantages,  and  so  opposite  to  men  s  prejudices,  as  well  as 
vices,  and  which  subjected  those  that  made  profession  of  it  to  such 
bitter  reproaches  and  persecutions,  could  possibly  have  prevailed  in 
the  world. 

If,  at  the  time  when  Christianity  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  it  had  been  embraced  by  the  Roman  emperor,  as  it  after- 
wards was  by  Constantine  the  Great,  if  it  had  been  countenanced 
by  the  higher  powers,  there  might  have  been  some  pretence  for 
ascribing  the  progress  it  made  to  the  encouragement  it  met  with 
fiom  the  great  and  powerful.  The  author  of  these  Letters,  speaking 
of  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris, 
observes,  ''That>  if  the  first  minister  had  been  a  Jansenist,  all 
Prance  had  kept  his  festival ;  and  those  silly  impostures  would  have 
been  transmitted,  in  all  the  solemn  pomp  of  history,  from  the  knaves 
of  his  age  to  the  fools  of  the  next."*  But  this  very  instance,  in 
which  the  deists  have  triumphed  so  much,  may  be  turned  a^inst 
them,  since  it  affordeth  a  plain  proof,  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  miraculous  facts,  wnen  they  are  discountenanced  by  the 
civil  power.  The  miracles  supposed  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abb6  Paris  were  quashed,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  course  of  the 
miraculous  operations,  and  the  falsehood  of  some  of  them  plainly 
detected,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  numerous,  a  powerful,  and 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  \26. 
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artful  body  of  men  engaged,  in  reputation  and  interest,  to  support 
the  credit  of  them.  It  may  thereiore  be  justly  concluded,  that  if 
the  extraordinary  facts,  on  which  Christianity  was  founded,  had  been 
false,  the  credit  of  them  must  soon  have  sunk,  and  that  religion  with 
it,  when  all  the  reigning  powers  of  the  world,  Jewish  and  heathen, 
joined  their  forces  and  influence  to  suppress  it.* 

In  what  hath  been  said  above,  to  show  the  credit  that  is  due  to 
the  accounts  given  of  the  facts  by  which  Christianity  is  established, 
it  is  supposed,  that  these  accounts  were  written  by  Christ's  own 
disciples,  or  their  most  intimate  companions,  and  in  the  first  age, 
the  age  in  which  the  facts  were  done,  i.  e.  by  persons  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  those  facts.  But  this  is  what  our  author  seems 
unwilling  to  allow.  In  his  fifth  Letter,  after  having  observed,  that 
— **  false  history  has  been  employed  to  propagate  Christianity  for- 
merly, and  that  the  same  abuse  of  history  is  still  continued*' — he 
instances  in  Mr.  Abbadie's  saying,  that — **  the  gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
tliew  is  cited  by  Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  disciple  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  that  Barnabas  cites  it  in  his  Epistle  ;  that  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp  receive  it ;  and  that  the  same  fathers  give  testimony  for  St 
Mark."  He  adds,  that  "the  bishop  of  London,  in  his  third  Pas- 
toi-al  Letter,  speaks  to  the  same  effiect."  And  then  he  proceeds— 
''  I  presume  the  fact  advanced  by  the  minister  and  the  bishop,  is  a 
mistake.  If  the  fathers  of  the  first  century  do  mention  some  pa.<- 
sages  that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  Our  Evangelists,  will  it 
follow,  that  these  fathers  had  the  same  gospels  before  them  ?  To 
say  so,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  history,  and  quite  inexcusable  in 
writers  that  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that  these  fathers  made 
use  of  other  gospels,  wherein  such  passages  might  be  contained,  or 
they  might  be  preserved  in  unwritten  tradition.  Besides  which,  I 
would  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  ceotory 
do  not  expressly  name  the  gospels  we  have  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John."t  His  design  is  plainly  to  signify,  that  there  is 
no  proof,  that  the  Gospels,  the  books  of  the  Evangelists  which 
we  now  have  in  our  hands,  were  written  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  shall  offer  some  observations 
upon  it. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  but  few  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  of  the  first  century  are  come  down  to  us,  ui 
those  generally  very  short ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  these 
writings  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels,  especially  i*elating  to  our 
Lord's  passion  and  resurrection,  and  the  scheme  of  religion  then 
taught,  are  all  along  supposed,  and  referred  to,  as  of  undoubted  truth 
and  certainty,  and  of  divine  original :  so  that  those  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers  bear  testimony  materially  to  the  gospels,  and  to 
the  facts  there  related,  and  come  in  aid  of  those  accounts.     It  is 

*  The  difficulties  Christianity  had  to  encounter  with,  are  elegantly  repneenttd  by 
Mr,  West,  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection. 
f  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  nvi. 
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also  manirest,  that  there  are  several  particular  passages  quoted  in 
these  writings,  which  seem  plainly  to  refer  to  passages  that  are  now 
found  in  the  Evangelists ;  and  these  passages  are  mentioned  in  a 
manner  which  shows,  that  they  regarded  them  as  of  divine  authority. 
Nor  is  it  a  vaHd  objection  against  this,  that  they  do  not  cite  the 
gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  name  :  for  it  is  not 
their  custom,  in  mentioning  passages  of  Scripture,  to  name  the  par- 
ticular books  out  of  which  these  passages  are  extracted  ;  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  producing  the  passages,  or  giving  the  sense  of 
them.  This  they  generally  do  with  regard  to  testimonies  produced 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  yet  no  one  will 
den^,  that  they  had  those  books  in  their  hands,  and  acknowledged 
their  divine  authority. 

Barnabas,  in  his  Epistle,  has  some  plain  references  to  passages 
that  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel ;  and  with  regard  to 
one  of  them,  he  introduced  it  with  saying.  It  is  written ;  which  was 
a  form  of  quotation  usual  among  the  Jews  in  citing  their  sacred 
books,  and  seems  plainly  to  show,  that  he  referred  to  written  accounts 
of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Saviour. 

Clement,  in  his  Epistle,  mentions  several  remarkable  passages  in 
our  Lord's  discourses,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke ;  he  calls  them,  tlie  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  spake^ 
and  represents  them  as  of  the  highest  authority,  and  deserving  the 
greatest  regard. 

Ignatius  hath  several  passages,  which  either  are  plain  references, 
or  manifest  allusions,  to  passages  that  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's gospel,  and  to  several  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  tells  those  to  whom  he  writes,  that  they  "  ought  to  hearken  to 
the  Prophets,  but  especially  to  the  gospel,  in  which  the  passion  has 
been  manifested  to  us,  and  the  resurrection  perfected."*  Where,  as 
by  the  Prophets  are  undoubtedly  to  be  understood  the  prophetical 
writings,  so  by  the  Gospel  seems  plainly  to  be  understood  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Evangelists,  collected  into  one  book  called  the  Gospel. 
And  in  other  passages  he  speaks  to  the  same  purpose,t  and  in  a 
manner  which  shows,  that  this  book  of  the  gospel  was  of  the  most 
sacred  authority  among  Christians. 

Polycarp,  in  hi&  Epistle,  though  very  short,  hath  many  passages 
that  plainly  refer  or  allude  to  texts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 

2 acting  some  passages  which  are  expressly  found  in  the  Evange- 
Bts,  he  introduces  them  thus.  The  Lord  hath  said.  He  expresses 
his  confidence,  that  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he  writes,  were  well 
exercised  in  the  Holt/  Scriptures.  And  it  is  manifest  from  what 
he  there  adds,  that  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  particularly  intends 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament:  which  shows,  that 
they  were  had  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Christians  of 
that  age. 

He  &at  would  see  a  more  distinct  account  of  these  things,  may 
consult  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner's  accurate  collection  of  the  passages. 

•  Ep.  ad  Sinyrn.  s.  7.  t  ^P«  *^  PViWuiAcVvV  ^.  5,^VSi. 
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h  v,o#»-»fii  '-^jn  -ills*  hnRT  iflcr.anc.  riat  die  accsteiical  fkthcn 
>a»*  taiu*n  V  3ifu»A  itficrje  "-f  tae  **inc»iiciL  vr!Cii^.  ]:»  cx^id  be 
7»ay^XLsejn  *T-«!f?i»fS.  V  ««  wUfy  lact  :i'r  Mirn  ^-  'ic.  Aad  uietvfcre 
I  wsi^  rsx.  -mnj  Mr  A  vuiitat  4o:iLjri  be  diarzsd  '•-iti  la  ibotsc  c-t'  hia- 
vxy,  i-jr  r»cr»?wsr.na^  Ti*  nrien  cf  :ae  fee  nHicxry  as  kft^.n^  ated 
t)wt  VXJIL4  '/thft  L'-is-i*:  ?*t» :  «ii«e  tacQJidi  tber  4o  zee  enreasiy 

«ti-^  ir*  to  vt  4-jir>i  n  "JSiw*  t»-ki :  t3*f  L'.cefi-i*  it  mar  be  rea- 
wrA-->rT  ^.'.jwvif:.  'J".:^*.  '-i^y  r«^  ^-  -'.ose  bi:t.iL§w  wiiKh,  as  I  shall 
&vi!9Mr.thr  «r>>«y  w*t»  irjrir.  tzur.%  ini  ce  aTiticritr  cf  which  wis 

Bnt  .t  ►*  '^ri'-yi,  ^^af  if  lv:  fithen  of  tbe  firsi  ocatnry  do  naeatin! 
vyff>t  in*A^'j*A  th.'4*.  %r»  fegr^tah-.*  to  whit  »c  rrtid  in  oar  tFance- 
Ir***,  I't  dOifr»  r»ot  if>.V.m,  UiU  tTjcv  had  the  sazae  r^sr^ls  Lcfore  tbrsi: 
^i*'/5ao«^:  "th'.^e  fkf'zJtT^  rr.Tt^e  a«e  cf  otricr  scscxris,  wherein  snch 
jAM^ijtf%  iUi^iX  b^  contained,  cr  they  might  be  prtserred  in  nnwrh- 
U:ti  UwUlHjfi.'^  I^it  thu  9^y  cf  ftating  the  case  does  not  affoni 
t.h#:  \t<uii  pre^tinriptk^n,  that  ttie  ^xxks  of  oar  Evansrelists  were  not 
fh^ri  «;xtant.  It  in  only  s*jpprf6ed,  that  there  might  be  other  ac- 
t^fUulH  in  that  ai;e,  in  uhich  the  ^me  tiling  might  be  contained; 
;ind  that  th';  action •  and  di^coarses  of  oar  Lord  were  well  known 
^mori'^  thc'  Cliri.stians  of  thv-  fir^taqe,  both  by  written  accounts,  and 
by  tradition  iccweA  frrmi  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  And  this 
f^i'ftairily  c/jnfirm^rth,  in»tr;ad  of  invalidating,  the  accounts  given  in 
the  ii<m\M:U,  7iU(\  Hiipposeth  the  facts  there  recorded  to  have  been  of 
wrll-known  cre^lit  and  authority.  But  he  ought  not  to  mention  it 
an  a  thing  that  is  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  learned,  that 
thrm^!  fathcfH  of  the  first  century  made  use  of  other  gospels  besides 
th/me  of  the  Kvangclifttft*  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  they  ever  refer 
t>o  any  (fther  goH[M^lM.  'I'lie  only  passage  in  all  the  apostolical 
futherH,  which  seems  to  look  that  way,  is  one  in  Ignatius,  which 
Moine  stip|H>sc  was  taken  out  of  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
ilself  wuH  rouUy  St  Matthew's  gospel,  with  some  interpolatiooi 
find  additionH ;  and  yet  that  passage  may  be  fairly  interpreted,  si 
referring  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  chtpi 

xxiv.  »y.* 

It  timy  he  gathered  indeed  from  the  introduction  of  St.  Luke's 
f;(mpcl,  tliHt  many  in  that  first  age  had  undertaken  to  write  an  ae- 
count  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  miracles,  discourses,  tu^ 
but  it  d(M*H  not  ap|)ear,  that  those  writings  were  generally  reoeind 
nmoiig  ('hriHtinns  us  authentic;  probably  because  they  were  not 
dour  with  sufficient  exactness,  ana  had  a  mixture  of  things  ialse  or 
unrortnin.  And  therefore  it  is  not  likely,  that  the  passages  referred 
to  by  the  fathers  of  the  first  century,  were  taken  from  those  wri^ 
ffifpt :  it  in  far  more  \)robablc,  that  they  were  taken  firom  the  books 
of  tlifi  livnnf^eUHtH,  wViet^  >n^  %>a\\  ^m  V^^\si>  ^and  which  were  then 
rxrunt,  uiul  their  i\\\l\\onV'j  ticVxiovi\fid^^\«siw^^^Vtv^^ 
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were  ascribed  to  Christ's  own  immediate  attendants,  or  their  inti- 
mate companions,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  name.  This 
hath  been  universally  admitted  ever  since  in  all  ages:  and  these 
books  have  been  transmitted  down  to  our  times  with  such  an  un- 
interrupted and  continued  evidence,  as  cannot  be  produced  for  any 
other  books  whatsoever.  He  would  be  accounted  a  very  unreason- 
tble  man,  that  should  deny,  or  even  question  it^  whether  the  books 
of  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  were  written  by  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  But  the  deists,  and  his  Lordship  amon^  the  rest,  most  unrea- 
sonably reject  that  historical  testimony  and  evidence  in  behalf  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  would  account  to  be  sufficient  with  regard  to 
any  other  books  in  the  world. 

It  gives  a  mighty  force  to  all  this,  that,  upon  a  careful  examining 
and  considering  the  books  themselves,  they  bear  the  plain  marks  and 
charactei*s  of  the  first,  the  apostolical  age,  and  not  one  mark  of  a 
later  date.  Though  three  of  the  Evangelists  make  particular  men- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
•aleni  and  the  temple,  yet  there  is  not  any  intimation  given,  in  any 
one  book  of  the  New  Testament,  of  that  destruction  as  having  been 
actually  accomplished,  which  yet  was  in  forty  years  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  And  it  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided,  but  that  some 
or  other  of  them  must  have  taken  notice  of  it,  considering  the  many 
occasions  there  were  for  mentioning  it,  if  these  books  had  been 
generally  written  after  that  event.  It  appeareth,  from  the  beginning 
of  St  Luke's  gospel,  compared  with  tne  introduction  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  he  wrote  his  gospel  before  he  wrote  the  Acts. 
And  yet  this  latter  was  evidently  written  in  the  apostolical  age,  and 
sometime  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  For  it  is  plain,  from  the 
accounts  given  in  that  book,  that  the  writer  of  it  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours  and  travels,  and  particularly  was  with 
him  in  his  voyage  to  Rome  ;  with  an  account  of  which,  and  of  his 

f reaching  there  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  the  book  ends. 
t  taketh  no  notice  of  his  after  labours  and  travels,  and  of  his 
martyrdom  at  Rome ;  which  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  as 
well  as  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  if  it  had  been  written  after 
those  events  happened.  And  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  high  venera- 
tion the  first  Christians  had  for  those  writings,  and  how  careful 
they  were  not  to  insert  any  accounts  into  them  which  were  not 
originally  there,  that  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  make  supple- 
mental additions  to  that  book,  either  with  regard  to  St.  Paul  nim- 
self,  or  any  other  of  the  apostles.  And  as  we  may  justly  conclude, 
that  St.  Luke's  gospel  was  published  in  the  apostolical  age  itself, 
whilst  many  of  the  apostles  were  yet  living,  so  it  hath  been  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  St,  Matthew's  gospel  was  published  before  that 
of  St.  Luke ;  and  that  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  written  last  of  all. 
And  yet  this  last,  as  is  manifest  from  the  book  itself,  was  written 
by  one  of  Christ's  own  disciples,  '*  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 
And  it  appeareth  to  have  been  principally  designed  to  record  several 
things,  which  were  not  distinctly  taken  notice  of  \yj  iVv^  oNJcv^t  ^-^'^sv- 
gcYical  writers.    -Accordingly  we  find,  vYval  \\\o\x^  ^^cv^^  S»>k.Vs»  "^xfc 


apcearf^  m  the  priinitite  times,  th^re  U  n«.ihl.i:.  caj.^j*c  *-:  a 
clearer  prcor,  than  that  the  fcar  gospels,  and  those  only,  were 
een^raiiy  reorUeri  aj  or  diYine  aathority  in  the  Chhsuau  church. 
in  the  a^es  Deafest  the  apctsties;  and  have  coatinaed  so  ever 
siccc,  and  ha^e  been  ail  aloo;;  regarded  with  the  profoandest  vene- 

To  thU  oaght  to  be  added,  that  the  heathen  writers,  who  liTCil 
nearest  thc^e  times.  neTer  pretended  to  deny,  that  the  book>  ot 
the  ETan^elistA  received  among  Christians  were  written  by  Chris>i*s 
own  rliMspies.  CeLsas  livetl  in  the  second  century.  He  speaks  ot 
Je^oft,  the  aiithor  ot'th.-:  Christiiin  reiieion.a3having  lived  a-pi  s-an* 
ffXiyCfv  tThfVy  a  very  ftvc  vean  Uefort,  He  mentions  many  things 
recorded  in  our  Evangelists,  relating  to  the  birthj  life,  miracles^  ^uj- 
/eringMj  and  reaurrection,  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  tells  the  Christians 
— **  These  things  we  have  produced  out  of  your  own  writings.'*  He 
all  along  supposeth  them  to  have  been  written  by  Christ^s  own  di^- 
ciph.'Sy  that  lived  and  conversed  with  him,  though  he  does  all  he  can 
to  ridiculf:  and  expose  them.*  To  this  it  may  be  added ,  that  the 
Emperor  Julian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  who  was  both  of  great  acuteness,  and  very  well  disposed 
to  take  all  advantages  ainiinst  Christianity,  and  had,  no  doubt,  an 
opportunity  of  reading  whatsoever  books  had  been  wntten  against 
the  Christians  before  his  time,  ncyer  pretends  to  contest  the  gospels 
beini^  written  by  Christ's  own  disciples,  and  those  whose  names 
they  Ijear,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  whom  lie  expressly 
mentions  as  the  writers  of  those  books  ;f  though,  no  doubt,  he  would 
have  been  very  well  pleased,  if  he  could  have  met  with  any  proof  or 

Eesumption  that  could  make  it  probable,  that  the  books  of  the 
vangelists,  so  generally  received  among  Christians,  were  written, 
not  by  Christ's  own  immediate  disciples,  or  their  companions,  or  in 
the  a[K>stolical  age,  but  were  compiled  afterwards,  and  feiseJy 
ascribed  to  the  Apostles.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  none  of 
the  Jews,  in  any  of  their  writings  against  Christianity,  though  they 
often  mention  the  books  of  the  Evangelists,  haye  ever  pretendeii, 
that  those  books  were  not  written  by  those  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted, but  by  others,  in  after-times,  under  their  names ;  nor  do  they 
ever  mention  any  char^  or  suspicion  of  this  kiin],  as  having  beeo 
brought  against  those  hooks  by  their  ancestors. 

Thus  we  find,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  friends  and  enemies? 
who  lived  nearest  to  those  times,  that  the  accounts  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  Eyangelists  were  written  in  the  apostolical  age ;  the 
ngo  in  which  those  facts  are  snid  to  have  been  done,  which  are  theit 
recorded.  There  are  plain  references  to  them,  and  passages  pro- 
duced out  of  them,  in  the  few  writings  that  remain  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. And  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  we  haye  full  proof, 
that  they  were  universally  received  in  the  Christian  church  as  of 
divine  authorityi  and  read  as  such  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  and 


•  Ori^?.  ronlm  C^ylf.  lib.  ii,  p.  67.  C9.  70. 

f  VyT\\  Alex.  cont»  JuUma.  \\\>.  x.  v.  *3Sn.    Y.^\.  S 
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were  ascribed  to  Christ's  own  immediate  attendants,  or  their  inti- 
mate companions,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  name.  This 
hath  been  universally  admitted  ever  since  in  all  ages:  and  these 
books  have  been  transmitted  down  to  our  times  with  such  an  un- 
interrupted and  continued  evidence,  as  cannot  be  produced  for  any 
other  books  whatsoever.  He  would  be  accounted  a  very  unreason- 
able man,  that  should  deny,  or  even  question  it,  whether  the  books 
of  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  were  written  by  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  But  the  deists,  and  his  Lordship  among  the  rest,  most  unrea- 
sonably reject  that  historical  testimony  and  evidence  in  behalf  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  would  account  to  be  sufficient  with  regard  to 
any  other  books  in  the  world. 

it  gives  a  mighty  force  to  all  this,  that,  upon  a  careful  examining 
and  considering  the  books  themselves,  they  bear  the  plain  marks  and 
charactei^  of  the  first,  the  apostolical  age,  and  not  one  mark  of  a 
later  date.    Though  three  of  the  Evangelists  make  particular  men- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple,  yet  there  is  not  any  intimation  given,  in  any 
one  book  of  the  New  Testament,  of  that  destruction  as  having  been 
actually  accomplished,  which  yet  was  in  forty  years  after  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  And  it  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided,  but  that  some 
or  other  of  them  must  have  taken  notice  of  it,  considering  the  many 
occasions  there  were  for  mentioning  it,  if  these  books  had  been 
generally  written  after  that  event.  It  appeareth,  from  the  beginning 
of  St  Luke's  gospel,  compared  with  the  introduction  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  he  wrot«  his  gospel  before  he  wrote  the  Acts. 
And  yet  this  latter  was  evidently  written  in  the  apostolical  age,  and 
sometime  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul.     For  it  is  plain,  from  the 
accounts  given  in  that  book,  that  the  writer  of  it  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours  and  travels,  and  particularly  was  with 
him  in  his  voyage  to  Rome  ;  with  an  account  of  which,  and  of  his 
preaching  there  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  the  book  ends. 
it  taketh  no  notice  of  his  after  labours  and  travels,  and  of  his 
martyrdom  at  Rome ;  which  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  as 
well  as  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James,  if  it  had  been  written  after 
those  events  happened.     And  it  is  a  great  proof  of  the  high  venera- 
tion the  first  Christians  had  for  those  writings,  and  how  careful 
they  were  not  to  insert  any  accounts  into  them  which   were  not 
originally  there,  that  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  make  supple- 
mental additions  to  that  book,  either  witn  regard  to  St.  Paul  nim- 
self,  or  any  other  of  the  apostles.     And  as  we  may  justly  conclude, 
that  St.  Luke's  gospel  was  published  in  the  apostolical  age  itself, 
whilst  many  of  the  apostles  were  yet  living,  so  it  hath  been  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  published  before  that 
of  St.  Luke ;  and  that  the  gospel  of  St  John  was  written  last  of  all. 
And  yet  this  last,  as  is  manifest  from  the  book  itself,  was  written 
by  one  of  Christ's  own  disciples,  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 
And  it  appeareth  to  have  been  principally  designed  to  record  several 
things,  which  were  not  distinctly  taken  notice  of  by  the  other  evan- 
gelical writers.    Accordingly  we  find,  that  thow^Vv  VW  W\&  "^.^ 
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there  plainly  supposed,  which  are  related  by  the  other  Evangelists* 
yet  those  miracles  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  chiefly  insisted 
upon,  which  either  were  omitted  by  them,  or  but  slightly  mentioned. 
Indeed  whosoever  impartially  considereth  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  will  easily  observe  in  them  many  peculiar  characters, 
which  plainly  point  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.     And 
there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think,  that  if  these  books  had 
been  written  in  any  succeeding  age,  they  would  have  been  in  seve- 
ral respects  different  from  what  they  now  are.     The  Christian  re- 
ligion nere  appeareth  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  without  any  of  the 
mixtures  of  following  ages.     The  idea  that  is  given  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is  such  as  is  proper 
to  the  first  age,  and  from  which  there  were  some  variations,  even 
in  that  which  immediately  followed.     The  discourses  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  are  of  such  a  nature,  so  full 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  admirable  sentiments,  as  would  manifestly 
appear,  if  there  were  room  in  this  place  to  enter  on  a  particular  con- 
sideration of  them :  they  are  delivered  with  so  much  gravity  and 
authority,  and  yet,  for  the  most  part,  in  such  a  particular  way, 
that  they  carry  the  evident  proofs  of  their  own  genuineness.     The 
character  given  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  lK)oks  of  the  Evangelists, 
seems  plainly  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life.     And  it  may  be 
justly  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  such  writers,  desti- 
tute, as  they  appear  to  be,  of  all  art  and  ornament,  to  have  feigned 
such  a  character:  a  character,  in  which  is  wonderfully  united,  a 
divine  dignity  becoming  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  amiable  humility 
and  condescension  becoming  the  Saviour  of  men ;  an  admirable 
wisdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  greatest  candour  and  simplicity  of 
heart ;  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  most  extensive 
charity  and  benevolence  towards  mankind ;  an  impartial   freedom 
and  severity  in  reproving  faults,  and  great  tenderness  in  beanng 
with  men's  weaknesses  and  infirmities ;  an  unparalleled  purity  and 
sanctity  of  manners,  without  any  thing  sour  or  unsociable,  or  a  su- 
percilious contempt  of  others;  the  most  exemplary  patience  and 
fortitude  under  the  greatest  sufferings,  joined  with  a  remarkabk 
tenderness  and  sensibility  of  spirit.    To  this  may  be  added,  the 
beauty  of  his  maxims,  the  solidity  of  his  reflections,  the  just  antf 
sublime  notions  of  religion  which  he  every-where  inculcateth,  fir 
superior  to  any  thing  that;was  taught  by  the  most  celebrated  docton 
of  the  Jewish  nation.     The  morals  he  is  represented  as  having 
taught  are  the  most  pure  and  refined,  and  yet  without  running  into 
any  superstitious  extremes,  such  as  were  the  affected  strictnesses  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Essenes,  or  the  false  refinements  of  some  Chris- 
tians in  the  following  a^es.    The  motives  there  proposed  are  the 
most  powerful  and  efficacious  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human 
mind,  drawn  from  all  the  charms  of  the  divine  love  and  goodness; 
from  the  engaging  offers  of  grace  and  mercy  made  to  the  truly  peni- 
tent, which  yet  are  so  otdet^dL  ^i^ivoVVic^  %vve  the  least  encouiage* 
ment  to  the  obstmaleXY  wcVeA  vitA  d[\axJo«^\«oX.\  Ixobil  ^^  ^^mises 
of  divine  aids  to  asaist  out  smcet^  ^\v^^^nw«%\\w*cw^  Y^^wB«»Rjt^ 
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our  duty;  from  the  important  solemnities  of  the  future  judgment, 
and  the  eternal  retributions  of  the  world  to  come ;  the  inexpressible 
glory  and  felicity  prepared  for  good  men,  and  the  di^adful  punish- 
ments that  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  wicked.  In  a  word,  so  per- 
fect is  the  idea  of  religion  contained  in  those  writings,  that  all 
attempts  to  add  to  it  in  succeeding  ages,  or  raise  it  to  an  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  have  really  fallen  short  of  its  original  excel- 
lence, and  tended  to  tarnish  its  primitive  beauty  and  glory. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  they  form  a  very  strong 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  gospel 
records ;  and  that,  whether  we  consider  the  method,  of  conveyance, 
whereby  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  which  we  can  trace 
up  with  a  continued  evidence  to  the  first  age,  or  the  internal  charac- 
ters of  oriorinal  truth  and  purity,  and  genuine  integrity,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  writings  themselves. 

To  take  off  the  force  of  the  evidence  brought  for  the  facts  on 
which  Christianity  is  established,  it  hath  been  urged,  that  these 
fiEU^ts  are  only  attested  by  Christians.  The  author  of  these  Letters 
observes,  that  the  church  has  this  advantage  over  her  adversaries, 
that  the  books  that  were  written  against  her  have  been  destroyed, 
whilst  whatever  tends  to  justify  her  has  been  preserved  in  her  annals: 
and  that  *'  he  must  be  very  implicit  indeed,  who  receives  for  true 
the  history  of  any  nation  or  religion,  and  much  more  that  of  any 
sect  or  party,  without  having  the  means  of  confronting  it  with  some 
other  history."*  He  here  seems  to  suppose  it  as  a  thing  certain, 
that  there  had  been  historical  evidence  against  Christianity,  but  that 
the  church  had  suppressed  it.f  But  this  is  a  precarious  supposition, 
without  any  thing  to  support  it.  The  account  of  the  facts  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded,  was  published,  as  hath  been  shown,  by 
persons  who  pretended  to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  those 
facts,  and  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  done,  and  who  speak  of 
them  as  things  publicly  known,  and  of  undoubted  certainty.  The 
proper  way  therefore  for  the  enemies  of  Christianity  to  have  taken, 
would  have  been,  to  have  published,  if  they  were  able,  contrary 
authentic  accounts,  in  that  very  age,  for  disproving  those  facts; 
which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  done,  if^they  had  been  false: 
for,  in  that  case,  thousands  must  have  known  them  to  be  so ;  since 
many  of  the  facts  are  represented  as  having  been  done  in  public 
view,  and  in  the  presence  of  great  multitudes.  But  that  no  such 
contrary  historical  evidence  was  then  produced  or  published,  we 
may  confidently  affirm ;  not  only  because  there  is  no  account  of  any 
such  evidence,  but  because  if  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is 

•  Worlw,  vol.  L  p.  12a  132. 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  laid  a  great  stress  upon  this  thought,  for  he  else- 
where observes,  that  **  if  time  had  brought  to  us  all  the  proof  for  Christianity  and 
against  it,  we  should  have  been  puzzled  by  contradictory  proofs.     See  his  Works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  870.  where  he  presumes  upon  it  as  a  thing  certain,  though  be  does  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  least  evidence  for  it,  that  there  was  fo\m(txV]  '^xonil  ^j^gabscsx. 
Christianity,  which,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us,  wouVd  Wve  Ae^Xto^cA.  ^<i  cNr\^w» 
brought  for  it,  or,  at  least,  have  very  much  weakened  tVic  ^otevi  ol  \\vaX.  ^N\^^wyii>»  ^^^ 
kept  the  mind  in  suspenses 
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established  had  been  authentically  disproved,  even  in  the  age  in 
which  they  were  said  to  have  been  done ;  and  if  there  had  been  good 
historical  evidence  produced  on  the  other  side,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  those  facts  were  false;  the  Christian  religion,  considering  the 
other  disadvantages  that  attended  it,  and  that  it  was  principally 
supported  by  those  facts,  must  have  sunk  at  once.  How  is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  in  that  case  it  would  have  flourished  more  and  more ; 
and  that  vast  numbers,  and  many  of  them  pei'sons  of  considerable 
sense  and  learning,  would  have  continued  to  embrace  it,  in  the  face 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  discouragements  ?  How  comes  it, 
that  none  of  the  Apologies  for  Christianity  that  were  published  very 
early,  and  presented  to  the  Roman  emperors,  some  of  wliich  are 
still  extant,  take  any  notice  of  such  contrary  historical  evidence,  or 
endeavour  to  confute  it,  but  still  speak  of  those  facts  as  incontesl- 
ably  true  and  certain  ?  The  first  heathen  author  that  appears  to 
have  written  a  formal  book  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  Celsus: 
and  what  he  advanced  to  this  purpose,  we  learn  from  his  own  words, 
preserved  by  Origen,  in  his  excellent  answer  to  him.  He  endeavour- 
eth,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  turn  the  gospel  accounts  to  ridicule ;  but 
he  never  referreth  to  any  authentic  history,  or  book  of  credit  and 
authority,  which  had  been  published,  to  show  that  the  facts,  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  and  believed  by  the  Christians,  were  false.  He 
pretended  indeed,  that  "  he  could  tell  many  other  things,  relating  to 
Jesus,  truer  than  those  things  that  were  written  of  him  by  his  own 
disciples  ;  but  that  he  willingly  passed  them  by  :"*  but  we  may  be 
sure,  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  produce  any  contrary  historical  evi- 
dence, which  he  thought  was  of  weight  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
evangelical  records,  a  man  of  his  virulence  and  acuteness  would  not 
have  failed  to  produce  it;  and  his  not  having  done  so,  plainly  show- 
eth  that  he  knew  of  none  such;  though,  if  there  had  been  any  such, 
he  must  have  known  it.  Nor  do  I  find  that  Julian,  when  he  wrote 
asfainst  Christianity,  pretended  to  produce  any  contrary  histoncal 
evidence  for  disproving  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  :  if  he  had, 
something  of  it  would  have  appeared  in  Cyril's  answer,  in  which 
there  are  many  fragments  of  his  book  preserved.  I  think  therefore 
the  pretence  of  there  having  been  contrary  evidence  to  disprove  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  gospel,  which  evidence  was  afterwards  sup- 
pressed by  the  Christians,  is  absolutely  vain  and  gioundless.  And 
to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  gospel  history,  for  want  of  having  an 
opportunity  to  confront  it  with  contrary  historical  evidence,  when 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  there  ever  was  such  evidence,  would  be 
the  most  unreasonable  conduct  in  the  world. 

But  still  it  is  urged,  that  the  accounts  of  those  facts,  in  order  to 
their  obtaining  full  credit  from  any  impartial  person,  ought  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  not  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  since  Christians  may  be  excepted  against  as  prejudiced  per- 
sons; and  that,  if  there  be  no  such  testimony,  it  administers  just 
ground  of  suspicion.  A.s  ^  gceaX  ^\x^^^  Vva&  been  frequently  laid 
upon  this,  I  shall  cousvAet  \\.  <i\sX\\iO\^» 
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To  expect  that  professed  enemies,  who  reviled  and  persecuted  the 
Christians,  should  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  on  which 
Christianity  is  founded,  is  an  absurdity  and  contradiction.  And  if 
any  testimonies  to  this  purpose  were  now  to  be  found  in  their  writ- 
ings, it  would  undoubtedly  be  alleged  by  those  gentlemen,  who  now 
complain  of  the  want  of  such  testimonies,  that  those  passages  were 
foisted  in  by  Christians,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  as  supposititious. 
But  yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  adversaries  concerning  many  facts 
relating  to  Christianity,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  from  adversaries. 
It  cannot  be  expected,  that  Jews  or  heathens,  continuing  such, 
should  acknowledge  Christ's  divine  mission;  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world :  but  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to 
deny,  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  appeared  in  Judea  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Tacitus's  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of  Celsus,  is  veiy 
express  to  this  purpose.*  And  some  of  the  heathens  went  so  far  as 
to  speak  very  honourably  of  him.  So  did  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  who  would  have  built  a  temple  to  him,  if  some  of  the  pagans 
about  him  had  not  made  strong  remonstrances  against  it,  a&  Lam- 
pridius  informs  us  in  his  life.+  And  even  Porphyry  himself,  whose 
words  Eusebius  hath  preserved,  speaks  of  him  as  a  pious  man,  whose 
soul  was  taken  into  heaven.  X  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect, 
that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  should  acknowledge  the  accounts 
given  of  Christ  by  the  Evangelists  to  be  true  and  authentic,  and 
absolutely  to  be  depended  upon ;  for  then  they  must  have  turned 
Christians.  But  yet  they  never  denied,  what  some  of  our  modern 
unbelievers  seem  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  that  Christ's  own  dis- 
ciples, who  had  lived  and  conversed  with  him,  had  written  accounts 
of  his  life,  and  actions,  and  discourses,  which  were  received  by 
Christians  as  true  and  authentic.  The  testimony  of  Celsus,  as  was 
observed  before,  is  very  full  to  the  purpose.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
that  Jews  and  heathens  should  acknowledge  Christ's  miracles  to  have 
been  really  wrought  by  a  divine  power.  But  they  do  not  deny,  that 
he  did,  or  seemed  to  do,  wonderful  works.  And  the  way  they  take 
to  account  for  them  amounteth  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  facts. 
Some  ascribed  them  to  magical  arts,  as  Celsus,  who  saith,  that,  on 
the  account  of  the  strange  things  he  performed,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  God.§  Others,  as  Hierocles,  opposed  to  them  the 
wonders  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  by  Apollonius  Tyanaeus. 
The  Jew^s  ascribed  the  works  he  performed  to  the  virtue  of  the  in- 
effable Name,  which  he  stole  out  of  [the  temple.  And  the  emperor 
Julian  expressly  acknowledgeth  some  of  his  miraculous  works,  par- 
ticularly his  healing  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  casting  out  devils, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  affects  to  speak  of  them  in  a  very  slight  and 
diminishing  manner.||  As  to  Christ's  having  suffered  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  heathens  and  Jews  were  so  far  from  denying  it,  that 

*  Tacit.  Anna],  lib.  xv.  t  Cap.  xxix.  xliii.  Hist.  August.  toin«  i.  il4\X.  \v(« 

X  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  p.  134^ 
§  Ong.  contra  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  7.  22.  30. 
if  Sec  bis  words  in  Cyril  contm  Julian,  lib.  vi.  p.  A2\.  ^^l,  ^pai^cvm. 
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tl)ey  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  the  reproach  of  Christians,  tiiat  they 
believed  in,  and  worshipped,  one  that  had  been  cnicified.  It  can- 
not be  expected  indeed,  that  they  should  own,  that  he  really  rose 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  as  he  himself  had  foretold ; 
but  they  acknowledge,  that  his  disciples  declared  that  he  did  so, 
and  professed  to  have  seen  him,  and  conversed  with  him,  after  his 
resurrection.  This  appeareth  from  the  testimony  of  Celsus,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  account  given  by  the 
Evangelists  of  Christ's  resurrection.  ♦  The  Jews,  by  pretending 
that  the  disciples  stole  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  whilst  the  soldiers 
that  were  appointed  to  guard  it  slept,  plainly  acknowledged,  that 
the  body  did  not  remain  in  the  sepulchre  where  it  had  been  laid 
after  his  crucifixion ;  and  that  therefore  he  might  have  risen  from 
the  dead,  for  any  thing  they  could  prove  to  the  contrary.  The 
early  and  remarkable  diffusion  of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  with,  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  professors  of  it  were  exposed,  is  a  very  important  fact, 
and  which,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  tends  very  much  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  gospel  accounts.  And  this  is  very  fully  attested 
by  heathen  writers,  though  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  they  would 
ascribe  this  propagation  of  Christianity  to  its  proper  causes,  the  force 
of  truth,  and  a  divine  power  accompanying  iU 

Tacitus,  in  a  passage  where  he  expresseth  himself  in  a  manner 
that  shows  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  Christianity,  informs 
us,  that  there  was  a  great  multUtide  of  ChnsiiBXis  at  Rome  in  Nero's 
time,  which  was  in  little  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
our  Saviour ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  terrible  torments  and  suf- 
ferings to  which  they  were  exposed.f  Julian,  speaking  of  the  Evm- 
gelist  John,  whom  he  represents  as  one  of  Christ's  own  disciples, 
saith,  that  in  his  time  a  great  multitude,  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  were  seized  with  that  disease  (for  so  be  calfs 
Christianity),  and  that  John,  observing  this,  was  encouraged  to 
assert  that  Christ  was  God,  which  none  of  the  other  apostles  had 
done.  J  And  we  learn  from  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  f.  e.  about  seventy  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the 
Christian  faith  had  made  such  a  progress  in  several  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  almost  desolate; 
their  solemn  sacred  rites  long  neglected;  and  that  there  were  veiy 
few  that  would  buy  the  8acrifices.§  It  cannot  be  expected,  that 
heathens,  continuing  such,  should  acknowledge  that  the  Christians 
were  right  in  their  notions  of  religion ;  but  the  last  mentioned  cele- 
brated heathen  gives  a  noble  testimony  to  the  innocency  of  their 
lives  and  manners,  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
sacred  engagements  to  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  virtue,  and 
not  to  allow  themselves  in  vice  and  wickedness,  falsehood  and  im- 
purity. Even  Celsus,  than  whom  Christianity  never  had  a  more 
bitter  enemy,  owns,  that  there  were  among  Christians  many  temper 

•  Orig.  conlta  Ce\s.  \\\i,  \\.  v»  ^*  ^ » ^ .  \^.  ^v»  ^«  S55. 
f  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xv.  \  W  v\»^^%'t\ci^Y^^>^.x.v'!ai. 
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ratey  modest,  and  understanding  persons,^^*  And  Julian  recommends 
to  his  heathen  pontiff  Arsacius  the  example  of  the  Chnstians,  for 
their  kindness  and  humanity  to  strangers,  and  not  only  to  those  of 
their  own  rehgion,  but  to  the  heathens;  and  for  their  apparent 
sanctity  of  life ;  and  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  chief  cause  why 
Christianity  had  made  such  aprogress.t  If  none  but  Christian  wri- 
ters had  celebrated  the  constancy  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  some 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  suspected,  that  they  feigned  this  to 
do  them  honour,  or,  at  least,  greatly  heightened  it ;  but  it  appearetb 
from  the  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  above  mentioned  Pliny,  of 
Arrian,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Antoninus,  that  the  ancient  Christians  were  very  re- 
markable for  their  fortitude  and  contempt  of  torments  and  death,  and 
for  their  inflexible  firmness  and  constancy  to  their  religion  under  the 
greatest  sufl'erings4 

Though  therefore  it  were  absurd  to  expect,  that  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  continuing  such,  should  directly  attest  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  the  main  facts  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is 
founded ;  yet  we  have  several  testimonies  from  them,  that  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  confirmation  of  those  facts.  Besides  which,  what 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us,  we  have  the  testimony  of  per- 
sons who  were  once  Jews  or  heathens,  and  strongly  pi'ejudiced 
against  the  Christian  system,  who  yet,  upon  the  convmcing  evidence 
they  had  of  those  facts,  were  themselves  brought  over  to  the  religion 
of  Je80s.§  Of  such  persons  there  were  great  numbers  even  in  the 
first  age,  the  age  in  which  the  facts  were  done,  and  in  which  they 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
them.  But  there  could  not  be  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  than  the  apostle  Paul.  Never  was  there  any  man  more 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Christianity  than  he ;  which  had  carried 
him  so  far,  that  he  was  very  active  in  persecuting  the  professors  of 
it,  and  thought  that  in  doing  so  he  had  done  God  good  service. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  a  person  of  great  parts  and  acuteness,  and 
who  had  a  learned  education  ;  yet  he  was  brought  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  by  a  divine  power  and  evidence,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
resist;  and  thenceforth  did  more  than  any  other  of  the  apostles  to 
propagate  the  rehgion  of  Jesus;  thougli  thereby  he  not  only  forfeited 
all  his  hopes  of  worldly  interest  and  advancement,  but  exposed  him- 
self to  a  succession  of  the  most  grievous  reproaches,  persecutions, 
and  sufierings ;  all  which  he  bore  with  an  invincible  constancy,  and 
even  with  a  divine  exultation  and  joy.  In  his  admirable  epistles, 
which  were  undeniably  written  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and 
than  which  no  writings  can  bear  more  uncontested  marks  of  genuine 

})urity  and  integrity,  there  are  continual  references  to  the  principal 
acts  recorded  in  the  gospels,  as  of  undoubted  truth  and  certainty. 
And  it  manifestly  appeareth,  that  great  miracles  were  then  wrought 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  extraordinary  gifts  were  poured  forth 

*  Orig.  contra  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  22.  t  3u\\ai\,  E.p.  iWx.%iSL  Kx^ar.. 

/  rUn.  ubiBup,  Arrian  £pict.lib.  iv.cap.  7.     Marcus  Axaoxv.X^.ii,^ 
/  See  Addison's  Treadae  of  the  Christian  ReWgion,  «ecu  m.  Vi. 
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ii])on  the  (lisci|)lcs.     And  why  should  not  his  testimony  in  favuurof 
Christianity  be  of  the  greatest  foi*ce?     Must  it  be  disreirardcdt 
cause  of  his  turning  Christian,  i.  e.  because  he  was  so  convinced^ 
those  facts  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  it  over-ruled  all  hi«  {» 
judices,  and  brought  him  over  to  Christianity,  in  opposition  toii 
his  former  notions^  inclinations,  and  interests  .'     Whereas  it  i»  tin 
very  thing  that  {jiveth  his  testimony  a  peculiar  force.*     And  if  he    j 
had  not  turned  Christian,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Christiiinitj.if 
he  had  given  any,  would  not  have  had  so  great  weight,  as  beinj  ii- 
sufficient  for  his  own  conviction ;  or  it  would  have  been  rcjectalM     i 
a  forgery,  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  say  and  believe  such 
things  without  embracing  the  Christian  faith. 

This  very  pretence  has  been  made  use  of  to  set  aside  the  remart 
able  testimony  of  Josephus.  And  indeed,  if  that  testimony  k 
genuine  (and  a  great  deal  has  been  strongly  urged  to  prove  it  h^ 
at  least  for  the  substance  of  it),  it  must  be  acknowledged,  thatie 
was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  though  he  was  perhp 
too  much  a  courtier  openly  to  ])rofess  it. 

There  is  another  argument,  which  the  ingenious  author  of  the* 
Letters  proposeth,  and  upon  which  he  layeth  no  small  stress,  as  if  it 
were  a  demonstration  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Cbristiin 
religion.  He  observes,  that — **  the  writers  of  the  Koniish  religion 
have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  text  of  the  holy  writ  is  on  muy 
accounts  insufficient  to  be  the  sole  criterion  of  orthodoxy ;"  and  he 
apprehends  they  have  shown  it :  "  And  the  writers  of  the  reformed 
religion  have  erected  their  batteries  against  tradition :  and  that  thcf 
have  jointly  laid  their  axes  to  the  root  of  Christianity :  that  mcfl 
will  be  apt  to  reason  upon  what  they  have  advanced,  that  there  n- 
mains  at  this  time  no  standard  at  all  of  Christianity  :  and  that,  hi 
consequence,  either  this  religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  institt- 
tion,  or  else  God  has  not  provided  effectually  for  preserving  the  genn- 
ine  purity  of  it,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  actually  prevailed,  in 
contradiction  to  his  promise,  against  the  Church.  He  must  he 
worse  than  an  atheist  that  affirms  the  last ;  and  therefore  the  bat 
efl'ect  of  this  reasoning  that  can  be  hoped  for  is,  that  men  sfaouU 
fall  into  Theism,  and  subscribe  to  the  first;" — viz.  that  the  Christiu 
religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  institution.-}-  He  seems  to  thiai: 
this  dilemma  unanswerable ;  and  in  order  to  this,  he  pronounoKk 
on  the  side  of  the  Romish  church,  that  their  writers  have  slioini 
that  the  sacred  text  is — ''  insufficient  to  be  the  sole  criterion  cl 
orthodoxy ;"— or,  as  he  afterwards  expresseth  it,  that — *'  it  hath  not 
that  authenticity,  clearness,  and  precision,  which  are  necessaiy  to 

establish  it  as  a  divine  and  certain  rule  of  faith  and  practice."* Why 

his  Lordship  giveth  the  pi*eference  to  the  Romisn  divines  in  thii 
controvei-sy,  is  very  evident  It  is  because  it  best  answereth  tlie 
design  he  hath  in  view ;  which  manifestly  is,  to  subvert  the  ciedit 

^  Sec  tliiK  clearly  and  solidly  argued  in  Sir  George  Lyttleton'a  excellent  Obten^ 
tions  on  the  Converaion  and  A\K>&\.WV\\\k  oC  ^i.  Paul. 
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id  authority  of  the  Christian  reli^on,  and  leave  it  nothing  to  de- 
nd  upon  but  the  force  of'  education,  and  the  civil  aiid  ecclesiastical 
wer» 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  writers  of  the  Romish  Church, 
liilst  they  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  scripture  is  insuffi- 
mt  to  be  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  have  said  as  much 
expose  the  sacred  text,  as  if  they  were  in  league  with  the  infidels 
junst  it,  though  they,  as  well  as  we,  profess  to  own  its  divine 
iginal.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  have  not  failed  to  take  advan- 
ce of  this.  And  indeed  there  cannot  be  a  greater  absurdity  than 
suppose,  that  God  should  inspire  men  to  reveal  his  will  to  man- 
ad,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  order  it  so, 
at  they  should  commit  that  revelation  to  writing,  for  the  use  and 
nefit  of  his  church ;  and  yet  that  it  should  be  insuiBcient  to  answer 
e  end,  or  to  guide  those  that,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  and 
th  the  attention  which  becometh  them  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite 
kportance^  ^PP^y  themselves  to  the  understanding  and  practising 
It. 

What  his  Lordship  here  offers  (and  it  contains  the  sum  of  what 
IS  been  advanced  by  the  Romish  writers  on  this  subject),  is  this — 
I  am  sure  that  experience,  from  the  first  promulgation  of  Christi- 
Kity  to  this  hour,  shows  abundantly,  with  how  much  ease  and 
icoeas,  the  most  opposite,  the  most  extravagant,  nay,  the  most  im- 
ious  opinions,  and  tne  most  contradictory  faiths,  may  be  founded 
a  the  same  text,  and  plausibly  defended  by  the  same  authority."* 
-This  way  of  arguing  beareth  a  near  affinity  to  that  which  lieth  at 
le  foundation  of  all  scepticism,  viz.  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
'  truth,  or  right  reason,  because  reason  is  pretended  for  the  most 
mtradictory  opinions ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  of 
ny  thing,  because  of  the  differences  among  mankind  about 
nery  thing;  that  there  are  no  certain  principles  at  all,  even  in 
itaral  religion  or  morality ;  since  there  are  none,  not  even  those 
ilating  to  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  a  Providence,  a 
iture  state,  the  natural  differences  of  good  and  evil,  but  what  have 
sen  controverted,  and  that  by  persons  who  have  pretended  to  learn- 
ig,  to  wisdom,  and  philosophy.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  way  of 
rguing  is  very  evident.  The  principle  is  fallacious,  that  whatever 
ath  been  controverted  is  uncertain.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that 
rhatever  is  capable  of  being  abused  is  not  good  or  useful.  It  doth 
lOt  follow,  that  the  scriptures  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  determi- 
ate  to  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  all  that  is  essential  or  neces- 
ary  to  salvation,  because  there  have  been  men  jn  every  age  that 
ave  interpreted  them  in  different  senses.  The  plainest  passages  in 
ny  writings  whatsoever  may  be  perverted ;  nor  is  men's  differing 
ibout  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  any  argument  against  its  cer- 
ainty  or  perspicuity.  Laws  may  be  of  great  use,  though  they  do 
lOt  absolutely  exclude  chicanery  and  evasion.  That  can  never  be  a 
;ood  argument  to  prove,  that  the  scriptures  are  not  a  rule  to  be  de- 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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zy-.^.d-'-'-i  ;r:':r..  ■:irh.:;:  xiuiii  -rq-ially  pnve,  tha:  no  revelation  thai 
(^T.'i  ■:•:■-.•:  ."-7  1  c.'.'i.'i  ZK<r\Tj\'f  be  a  ri;«r  ■-r'r'iith  irA  i-rio^iice.  or  of 
:i--.v  .-sr:  n.j  :: .  ::•=  rr-eii :..  :ru".r.  ir.-i  h.ip  .mes*.  Ir'  G:«i  <!".■:•  uM  make 
fa.  r:7';;a::»'-r*  ::'  h..^  w.'.l.  :',,r  ir.a:r-ic:ii:;  m^.^kirii  in  whit  it  mosi 
ri^arlv  Ci',r..:ijrr.e:h  rhein  to  kr.O'.v.  and  t'.,r  d.rccr.nz  them  in  the  wit 
of  i.ralv  ^:.ior*  :h i:  po-s^bfii'.y  cf  whioh  c.inn«:.c  be  'ienicd  by  any  theisti, 
and  ^bijil'i  f.:r  :h-..spijrp<.s»r  ar.pr.int  a  o:ce  to  be  pubushed.  coiitain- 
ir.v  dixtnr.-:'!  and  ia'.\s:  it  i..ay  be  j-i^tly  '^ue^tioned.  whether  it 
could  r«  >a.bly  be  a.ade  ^o  clear  and  explicit,  as  that  all  men  in  all 
ai'*=:s  "hoi-id  ai^T-e  in  ther  sense  of  it.  This  could  hardly  be  ex- 
p»tcted.  exc^p"  G'.d  "jhor.ld  miracaiously  interpjse,  with  an  irre?!*- 
tihl*:;  influence,  to  ciu.se  t:.em  all  to  th:nk  the  same  way,  and  give 
theiii  tii^';  s.in.e  precise  ideas  of  things,  the  same  measurrs  of  natural 
abilities,  and  exactly  the  same  means  and  opportunities  lor  acquir- 
inrr  iniprovement,  the  saniO  sagacity,  the  same  leisure,  the  same 
diligence:  and  exc'^-pt  he  should  exert  his  divine  power  in  an  exin- 
ord.nary  manner,  for  subduino;  or  removing  all  their  prejudices,  sad 
over-ruling  their  ditferent  passions,  humours,  inclinations,  aoi 
interests;  and  .should  place  them  all  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
and  circumstances.  And  this  wuuld  be  by  no  means  consistent  witk 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  oovernment,  or  with  the  nature  of  man, 
ijnd  his  freedom  as  a  moral  ascent,  and  with  the  methods  and  onien 

of  F*rovidence.     Nor  is  tht-re  anv  necessity  tor  so  extraordman'i 

**  *  * 

pr  Of:  J 'dure  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  t  lie  last  decree  to  pretend,  that 
the  scripture  can  be  of  no  u.se  to  any  man,  except  all  uiea  were  to 
fierce  about  it ;  or  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  answer  the  end, 
if  tln/re  be  any  persons  that  pervert  or  abuse  it. 

Yet,  after  all  the  clamour  that  has  bc^en  raised  about  diflereoces 
antoni^  ('hristians  as  to  the  sense  of  Scrpture,  there  are  many  thiQS!> 
of  ^rcat  importance,  about  which  there  hath  been  in  all  aoes  a  very 
^f-neral  agreement  among  professed  Christians :  They  are  agreed, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things 
wliirh  arc  therein  :  That  he  preserveth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
Power,  and  governeth  all  things  by  his  Providence :  That  he  is  in- 
finitely ])<)werful,  wise,  and  good,  and  is  to  be  loved,  feared,  adored, 
ol>(>yed,  above  all :  That  as  there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous^  whom  be,iB 
his  infinite  love  and  mercy,  sent  into  the  world  to  save  and  to  redecB 
UK  :  That  he  came  to  instruct  us  by  his  doctrine,  and  bring  a  detf 
revelation  of  the  divine  will,  and  to  set  before  us  a  bright  and  moifc 
perfect  example  for  our  imitation :  That  he  submitted  to  the  moet 
gricvoiiH  sufferings,  and  to  death  itself,  for  our  sakes,  that  he  might 
obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us :  That  he  rose  again  from  the  daul» 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  now  crowned  with   glory  and 
honour,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  :  That  throadi 
him,  and  in  his  name,  we  are  to  offer  up  our  prayers,  and  hope  Mr 
the  acceptance  of  our  persons  and  services,  and  for  gracious  assis- 
tances in  the  performance  of  our  duty  :  That  in  him  there  is  a  new 
c*uv(*nant  estamiihed,  awd  p\M\^\^^  Vo  \!\^  world,  in  which  there  is 
u  f  iw  and  universal  off et  oi  ^^x^ow  ^xv^  w\^\c^  \o  ^  ^^  ^arol^  ^oi- 
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d  a  most  express  promise  of  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  of  our 
though  imperfect  obedience  :  That  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
speculative  faith,  but  we  must  be  formed  into  an  holy  and 
temper;  and,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  that  future  happi- 
ist  Uve  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world : 
ere  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
i  a  future  judgment,  when  Christ  shall  judge  the  world  in 
ler's  name,  and  give  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds : 
!  wicked  shall  be  doomed  to  the  most  grievous  punishments ; 
righteous  shall  be  unspeakably  happy  to  all  eternity.  These 
gs  of  great  consequence,  and  which  have  been  generally 
^ged  by  Christians  in  all  ages.  And  if  there  have  been 
thmgs  advanced  by  those  that  call  themselves  Christians, 
re  not  well  cotisistent  with  these  generally-acknowledged 
m;  if  there  have  been  controversies  among  them  about 
•f  considerable  importance,  as  w^ll  as  many  contentions 
ings  of  little  or  no  moment,  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
ithority  or  usefulness  of  the  sacred  writings.  Those  that 
f  Scriptures  must  be  accountable  to  bim  that  gave  them,  for 
version  and  abuse;   as  men  must  be  accountable  for  the 

their  reason ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving,  that  therefore 
ptures  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  and  could  not  be  of  a 
iginal.     Still  it  is  true,  that  whosoever  will,  with  a  teach- 

attentive  mind,  and  an  upright  intention  to  know  and  do 
of  God,  apply  himself  to  read  and  consider  the  holy  Scrip- 
an  humble  dependence  on  God's  gracious  assistances,  will 

advantage  for  instructing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
iging  him  to  the  practice  of  it,  and  for  guiding  him  in  the 
ifvation. 

»ears  then,  that  the  foundation,  on  which  this  formidable 
is  built,  will  not  bear.  There  is  at  thw  time  a  standard/or 
lity ;  even  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  our  Saviour  and  his 

as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  must  be  and  is 
xiged  by  all  that  profess  themselves  Christians,  that  what- 
tvealed  in  those  sacred  books  is  true  and  certain,  and  what- 

be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  what  is  there  revealed  is  false, 
nanists  as  well  as  Protestants  own  the  divinity  and  authen- 

the  sacred  text,  thought  for  particular  views  they  would 
ritten  tradition  with  it;  and  are  for  giving  the  church  alone 
ority  to  interpret  the  Scriptures.  The  reason  of  their  con- 
fident. It  is  not  because  they  look  upon  the  sacred  text  to 
icure  and  ambiguous,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
but  because  they  think  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
nd  it  so  far  as  to  see  the  inconsistency  there  is  between  true 
t  Christianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Item,  and  because  their  corrupt  additions  to  Christianity 
e  proved  by  Scripture  authority. 

already  taken  notice  of  what  ne  saith  concerning  the  fatal 
It  Chnstianity  received  by  the  TeBunecUou  o^  V^\X«t^,    \ 
we  are  to  take  his  word  as  a  decisive  proof  of  \)dl\%\  lox  \^^ 
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other  proof  of  it  is  offered.  But  it  may  be  affirmed  oa  the  contrary, 
that  true  primitive  Christianity,  that  is,  Christianity  as  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament,  had  then  a  glorious  revival.  Many  corrupt 
additions  that  had  been  made  to  it  were  thrown  off.  It  hath  nerer 
been  better  understood,  nor  its  evidences  set  in  a  clearer  light,  tha 
since  that  time.  Some  of  the  most  admired  names  in  the  repubfe 
of  letters  have  thought  themselves  worthily  employed  in  endeavou^ 
ing  to  illustrate  the  beauties  of  Scripture,  and  to  clear  its  difficul- 
ties. It  were  easv  to  show,  if  it  were  not  a  thincr  so  well  known  u 
to  render  it  needless,  that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  revifal 
and  spreading  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  aod 
who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  genius,  judgment,  various  read- 
ing, and  probity,  have  been  persons  that  expressed  a  great  ad- 
miration for  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  an  hearty  zeal  for  Chrii- 
tianity. 

Thus  I  have  considered  what  the  late  Loixl  BolingbrokeUi 
offered  in  tliese  Letters  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  ScriptiR, 
and  the  Christian  religion,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  off  tin 
force  of  the  objections  he  hath  raised  against  it,  and  which  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  them  proportioned  to  the  unusual  confidence  wilt 
which  they  are  advanced.     It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  end  could  he 
proposed  by  such  an  attempt.     But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  a 
advantage,  that  by  "discovering  error  in  first  principles  founded 
upon  facts,  and  breaking  the  charm,  the  enchanted  castle,  the  steefnr 
rock,  the  burning  lake  will  disappear."*     And  there  are  persons, 
no  doubt,  that  would  be  well  pleased  to  see  it  proved,   that  Chrih 
tianity  is  no  better  than  delusion  and  enchantment ;  and  particQ- 
larly,  that  the  wicked  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the   burnifig  fab. 
some  apprehensions  of  which  may  probably  tend  to  make  tbcA 
iineasy  in  their  vicious  courses.     But  I  should  think,  that  a  tne 
lover  of  virtue,  and  of  mankind,  who  impartially  considers  the  purity 
of  the  gospel  morals,  the  excellent  tendency  of  its  doctrines  and  pit* 
cepts,  and  the  power  of  its  motives  for  engaging  men  to  the  practiofi 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  deterring  them  from  vice  and  wickednesik 
will  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  very  ill  employment,  to  endeavotf 
to  expose  this  religion  to  contempt,  and  to  set  bad  men  free  btm 
the  wholesome  terrors  it  inspires,  and  deprive  good  men  of  theM^ 
lime  hopes  and  sacred  joys  it  yields.     But  Christianity  hath  vrf^ 
stood  much  more  formidable  attacks,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  cotUM^ 
to  approve  itself  to  those  that  examine  it,  and  the  evidenctf  ^ 
which  it  is  established,  with  minds  free  from  vicious  prejodioob 
and  with  that  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart,  that   serioiuBfl* 
and  attention,  which  becomes  them  in  an  affair  of  such  vast  i^ 
portance. 


*  See  his  Letter  on  the  Use  of  Study  and  Retirement,  vol.  ii.  p.  881. 
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Tht  Account  of  the  Deistical  Writers  closed. — .General  Reflections  on  those  Writers 
—The  high  Encomiums  they  bestow  upon  themselve8,  and  their  own  Performances 
■ad  the  Contempt  they  express  for  others. — They  differ  among  themselves  about  the 
most  important  Principles  of  natural  Religion. — The  unfair  Methods  they  take  with 
t  FBgwd  to  Christianity. — No  Writers  discover  stronger  Marks  of  Prejudice. — The 
Guilt  and  Danger  of  rejecting  the  Christian  Revelation. — An  Aversion  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Gospel,  one  of  the  principal  Causes  of  Infidelity.— Terms  proposed  by  the 
Deists  for  making  up  the  Differences  between  them  and  the  Christians.— Their 
Pretence  of  phicing  Religion  wholly  in  Practice,  and  not  in  useless  Speculations 
eoosidered. 
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Sib, 

^  1  0HALL  now  close  the  account  of  the  deistical  writers  who  have 
^  appeared  among  us  for  above  a  century  past,  and  shall  take  occasion 
V  to  subjoin  some  reflections  which  seem  naturally  to  arise  upon  this 
^    sul^ect. 

ifwe  were  to  judge  of.  the  merit  of  these  writers,  by  the  enco- 
s      miums  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  own  performances,  and  the 
•     account  they  have  giv6n  of  their  designs  and  views,  we  should  be 
B     apt  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  them,  as  persons  to 
i"    woom  the  world  is  under  great  obli^tions.     Dr.  Tindal  begins  and 
m-  eodfl  his  book  with  declaring,  that  his  scheme  "  tends  to  the  honour 
i    of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  human  societies ;"  that  there  ^'  is  none 
i-    who  wish  well  to  mankind,  but  must  also  wish  his  hypothesis  to  be 
tnle;"  and  that  "it  most  eflectually  prevents  the  growth  both  of 
aoepticism  and   enthusiasm."     The   "  Moral  Philosopher'*  every- 
where speaks  very  advantageously  of  himself,  as  having  nothing  m 
view  but  to  vindicate  and  promote  the  cause  of  real  religion^  and 
moral  truth  and  righteousness.     The  author  of  '^  Christianity  not 
Ibanded  on  Argument,"  spends  some  pages  in  recapitulating  and 
i^Ii^tolling  his  own  work.    The  same  observation  may  be  made  con- 
oeming  the  author  of  the  ''Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered.'"    He 
f/^ttKlares  ''  that  reason  is  his  only  rule,  and  the  displaying  truth  his 
i^    iiftly  aini :  that  his  design  is  to  recover  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  to 
^  Wffomote  that  veneration  for  wisdom  and  truth,  which  have  been 
£  'destroyed  by  faith.''*     And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  hope, 
:^    that  his  '^  treatise  will  be  of  real  service  to  religion,  and  make  men's 
practice  better,  when  they  find  they  have  nothing  else  to  depend 
upon  for  happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  but  their  own  personal  ligh- 
teousness,  with  their  love  of  wisdom  and  truth. "f    In  like  manner 
'NIt.  Chubb  has,  in  his   '^  Farewell  to  his  Readers/'  with  great 
solemnity,  told  the  world  how  much  they  are  obhged  to  him  for 

♦  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered,  p.  72.  \  \\M.^.^» 
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having  taken  care  to  leave  them  his  instructions  in  matters  of  the 
hit^hest  importance.     Mr.  Hume  assumes  the  merit  of  throwiDj^ 
light  upon  the  most  curious  and  sublime  subjects,  witli  regard  lo 
which  all  the  received  systems  had  been  extremely  defective^  and  whick 
had  escaped  the  most  elaborate  scrutiny  and  examination.     He  pi>    I 
poses  to  '^  reconcile  profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  viik 
novelty,"  and  to  ^'  undermine  tne  foundations  of  an  abstruse  philo- 
sophy, which  seems  to  have  served  hitherto  only  as  a  shelter  tosn- 
Eerstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity  and  error."*     And  he  begin 
is  "  Essay  upon  Miracles"  with  declaring,  that  *'  he  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  discovered  an  argument,  which,  if  just,  wiilwitli 
the  wise  and  learned  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  supv- 
stitious  delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as  the 
world  endures/'t     Lord  Bolmgbroke  makes  the  most  pompous  pn>- 
fessions  of  his  intentions  to  '^  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  kiiov- 
ledge  from  ignorance,  revelations  of  the  Creator  from  inventidsof 
the  creature,  dictates  of  reason  from  the  sallies  of  enthusiasm^ud 
to  go  to  the  root  of  that  error,  which  sustains  our  pride,  fortifies ov 
prejudices,  and  gives  pretence  to  delusion — to  discover  the  true  m- 
ture  of  human  knowledge — how  far  it  is  real,  and  how  it  begins  tt 
be  fantastical — that  the  gaudy  visions  of  error  being  dispelled,  ma 
may  be  accustomed  to  the  simplicity  of  truth.''f 

Nor  do  these  gentlemen  only  join  in  representing  themselves  as 
persons  of  extraordinary  penetration,  and  of  the  most  upright  inten- 
tions :  but  they  sometimes  seem  to  claim  a  kind  of  infallibiktr. 
They  talk  of  having  their  ''understandings   irradiated    with  ii 
beams  of  immutable  eternal  reason,  so  that  they  are  sure  not  to  nin 
into  any  errors  of  moment."     And  that  they  have  an    "  infaStUi 
mark  and  criterion  of  divine  truth,  in  which  men  cannot  be  w- 
taken.'*§      They  propoLic  to  direct  men  to   •*  the  eternal  and  in- 
variable rule  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and tt 
the  solid  ground  of  peace  and  safety.'*||     They  assure  us,  that  cfcuiK, 
or  the  religion  tlicy  would  recommend,  is  '^  bright  as   the  heavenlj 
light,  and  free  from  all  ambiguities ;  that  it  makes  all   men  happr 
that  embmce  it ;  that  it  perfectly  satisfies  all  doubts^  and  piocum 
the  troubled  soul  unshaken  rest.^lF 

And  as  they  take  care  to  recommend  themselves,  and  their  omi 
writings,'  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind,  so  they  give  & 
very  disadvantageous  idea  of  those  that  stand  up  as  advocates  for 
revealed  reUgion.  They  speak  in  a  sneering  contemptuous  way  of 
such  books  as  Stillingfleet  s  *'  Origines  Sacne,"  Dr.  Clarke's  ^^u^- 
course  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Analogy  of  Keaeoo 
and  Revelation,  8cc."  and  the  excellent  discourses  at  Boyle's  le^ 

*  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  18,  19.  and  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prindpla 
of  Morels,  p.  172. 
t  See  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  174>. 
X  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iU.  p.  328.  331. 

§  Cbristianity  as  old  as  l\\e  etcaUon,  p.  336.  edit.  8vo.     Mor.  PhiU  vol.  L  p.  92. 
//  Cb  abb's  Postbumoun  "WotV?.,  iio\.  vv,  v-*^^< 
T  Resuirection  of  Jesus  coi\s\deT«^,^.  ^. 
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tares.*  A  writer  of  great  note  among  them  thinks  fit  to  represent 
the  Christian  divines,  as,  for  the  most  part,  **  mortal  enemies  to  the 
Mcercise  of  reason,  and  below  brutes."t  Another  charges  them,  as 
icting  as  if  they  *'  wanted  either  understanding  or  honesty."  And 
be  assures  us,  that  ^^  those  who  think  most  freely,  have  the  least 
rinre  of  faith,  and  that  in  proportion  as  our  understandings  are  im- 
pnDved,  faith  diminishes."  The  same  writer  expressly  calls  itfoolish 
fUih,  and  saith,  that  ''  in  this  glorious  time  of  light  and  liberty, 
dlis  divine  hag,  with  her  pious  witchcrafts,  which  were  brougnt 
brth  in  darkness,  and  nourished  by  obscurity,  faint  at  the  approach 
if  day,  and  vanish  upon  sight/'J  And  one  of  their  latest  and  most 
hdmired  authors  have  thought  fit  to  pass  this  arrogant  censure  upon 
iH  that  believe  the  Christian  religion — that  '*  Whosoever  is  moved 
bj  faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his 
lyvni  person,  which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding, 
ind  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  whatever  is  most  contrary 
to  custom  and  experience."§  Lord  Bolingbroke  brings  it  as  a 
Charge  against  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  believe  Christianity,  that 
tkey  have  been  hitherto  either  '*  not  impartial,  or  sagacious  enough, 
Eo  take  an  accurate  examination,  or  not  honest  enough  to  commu- 
nicate it." II  And  he  takes  all  occasions  to  pour  forth  the  most  viru- 
lent contempt  and  reproach  upon  the  most  eminent  Christian  di- 
▼ines  and  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Many  instances 
of  this  kind  have  been  observed  above  in  this  work,  22nd  Letter  and 
Letter  25th. 

After  such  specious  professions,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect, 
(bat  these  gentlemen  should  oblige  the  world  with  clearer  directions 
than  have  been  hitherto  given  to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  happi- 
ness. But  this  is  far  from  beinc^  the  case :  they  indeed  all  join  in 
endeavouring  to  subvert  revealed  religion,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
agreed  what  to  substitute  in  its  room.  They  often  speak  magnifi- 
eently  of  keeping  close  to  the  eternal  reason  and  nature  of  things, 
end  profess  a  high  esteeni  for  what  they  call  the  uncorrupted  re- 

Srion  of  reason  and  nature,  which  is  always  invariably  the  same.^ 
Qt  when  they  come  to  explain  themselves  more  particularly,  it  is 
not  easy  to  know  what  they  intend  by  it.  Some  of  them  have 
leckoned  among  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  mankind,  the  belief  of  God's  universal  and  par- 
ticular providence,  his  moral  goveniment  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind, the  obligations  we  are  under  to  pray  to  him  and  worship  him, 
the  natural  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  man's  free  agency, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions. 
Others  of  their  applauded  writers  deny  several  of  these  principles, 
or,  at  least,  represent  them  as  absolutely  uncertain.  And  though, 
when  they  want  to  make  a  fair  appearance  to  the  world,  these  pnn- 

*  Chriitianity  not  founded  on  Argument. 

t  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  250,  251. 

t  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  p.  4*.  8.  72.  §  Ibid. 

H  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  vo\,  \.  ^.  \%\. 

j  Cbubb*8  PoBtbumouB  Wotka,  yol»  iu  in  the  Appen<iix. 
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ciples  are  to  pass  as  making  a  part  of  the  deist's  creed,  yet  it  can- 
not be  deniea,  that  the  generAl  effect  and  tendency  of  their  writings 
has  rather  been  to  unsettle  these  foundations,  and  introduce  an  uni- 
versal scepticism  and  indifference  to  all  religion.     When  such  p«- 
sons  therefore  set  up  for  benefactors  to  mankind,  it  puts  one  id 
mind  of  the  boasts  of  the  Epicureans,  >^ho  speak  in  high  terms  o( 
the  obligations  the  world  was  under  to  their  great  master  £picurus, 
for  undertaking  the  glorious  work  of  rescuing  mankind  from  the  un- 
sufferable  yoke  of  superstition,  by  freeing  them  from  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  providence,  and  a  future  state  of  retri- 
butions.    And  even  with  regard  to  those  of  the  deists  that  put  on 
the  fairest  appearances,  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  not 
among  them  that  we  must  look  for  the  best  and  most  perfect  Bcheroe, 
even  of  natural  religion.     What  has  been  done  to  greatest  advan- 
tage this  way  has  been  done  by  Christian  writers,  who  have  pro- 
duced the  noblest  systems  of  natural  religion,  and  have  taken  ptins 
to  establish  its  great  principles  on  the  surest  foundations.     And  to 
what  can  this  be  reasonably  ascribed,  but  to  the  clearer  light  whiA 
the  Christian  revelation  hath  thrown  upon  this  subject,  and  the  ex- 
cellent helps  and  assistances  it  hath  brought  us?  It  appeareth  then^ 
that  if  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  mankind  to  have  natural  religion 
set  in  a  clear  light,  and  strongly  enforced,  the  deists  have  no  nghl 
to  appropriate  the  honour  of  this  to  themselves,  or  to  set  up  for  bene- 
factors to  mankind  on  this  account.     Much  less  have  they  reason 
to  value  themselves  upon  their  opposition  to  the  Christian  religiou. 
If  the  account  some  of  themselves  have  given  of  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity  be  just,  they  must  be  very  badly  employed  tJwt 
endeavour  to  subvert  its  credit  and  authority.    Lord  Herbert  calls  it 
the  best  religion,  and  saith,  that  all  its  doctrines,  ordinances,  pre- 
cepts, sacraments,  aim  at  the  establishment  of  those  five  important 
articles,  in  which  he  makes  all  religion  to  consist.*     Dr.  Tindal 
ov\ns,  that  **  Christianity  itself,  stripped  of  all  additions  that  policy, 
mistake,  and  the  circumstances  of  time*  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most 
holy  religion.''t    The  Moral  Philosopher  frequently  expresseth  him- 
self to  the  same  purpose;  and  Mr.  Chubb  acknowledgeth,  that 
**  Christianity,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  everj'  thing  that  bath 
been  blended  with  it,  yields  a  much  clearer  light,  and  is  a  more 
safe  guide  to  mankind,  than  any  other  traditionary  relisrion,  as 
being  better  adapted  to  improve  and  perfect  human  nature."  J  Lwd 
Bolingbroke  represents  it  as  a  most  amiable  and  useful  institutifmy 
and  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  oj 
mankind.  That  the  system  ofrelipon  it  teaches  is  a  complete  systemf 
to  all  the  purposes  of  religion  natural  and  revealed^ — and   might 
have  continued  so,  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had 
been  propagated  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which  it  was  ttmght  hf 
Christ  himself,  §     If  therefore  they  had  laid  out  their  pains  in  en- 

*  Herbert  relig.  laici,  p.  9,  10. 

f  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  392.  edit.  8vo. 

/  rfaubb*s  Posthumous  \Voi^%,  VQ^.  \\. '^.^^. 

§  i>cveral  other  PabsagQs  lo  lV\>  V^^^V^^  ^^  cA>\«^VK.^i^^^yi^^^VixljeUer. 
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deavouriDg  to  separate  true  original  Christianity  from  the  corrupt 

additions  that  have  been  made  to  it,  and  to  engage  men  to  a  stricter 

adherence,  in  principle  and  practice,  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its 

.primitive  purity  and  simplicity,   as  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 

.apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  they  might  have  had  some  pre- 

taoce  to  the  character  they  seem  willing  to  claim,  of  friends  and 

benefactors  to  mankind.     But  the  method  they  have  taken  is  very 

different :  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  affected  to  commend 

pure  original  Christianity,  they  have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 

subvert  its  divine  authority,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  influence 

on  the  minds  of  men,  and  set  them  loose  from  all  obligations  to  be- 

.lieve  and  obey  it     This  is  a  manifest  proof,  that  it  is  not  merely 

the  corruptions  of  Christianity  that  they  find  fault  with,  but  the 

'  Christian  revelation  itself,  which  they  have  not  scrupled  to  represent 

as  the  product  of  enthusiasm  or  imposture. 

Various  are  the  ways  they  have  taken  to  destroy  its  credit  and 
authority,  as  sufficiently  appeareth  from  the  account  which  hath 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  Letters.  And  considering  how  many 
writers  have  appeared  in  this  cause  within  this  century  past,  and 
what  liberty  they  have  had  to  propose  their  reasonings  and  their 
objections,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  they  have  left  any  thing  un- 
attempted  that  had  the  face  of  argument,  by  which  they  thought 
they  could  answer  their  end.  And  therefore  if  it  appears,  as  I  hope 
it  fioesy  upon  the  view  which  hath  been  taken  of  them,  that  their 
most  plausible  objections  have  been  solidly  answered;  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  their  attempts,  however  ill  intended,  will  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Christian  cause ;  as  it  will  thence  appear,  how 
little  its  enemies  have  been  able  to  say  against  it,  considered  in  its 
original  purity,  even  where  they  have  had  the  utmost  freedom  of 
.proposing  their  sentiments.  They  have  appealed  to  the  bar  of 
reason;  the  advocates  for  Christianity  have  followed  them  to  the 
bar,  and  have  fairly  shown,  that  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
are  such  as  approve  themselves  to  impartial  reason,  and,  if  taken 
together,  are  fully  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  honest  and  unprejudiced 
mind. 

Although  therefore  it  cannot  but  give  great  concern  to  all  that 
have  a  just  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  that  so  many,  instead  of  being 
duly  thankful  for  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  which  shineth 
among  us,  have  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  expose  it  to  con- 
tempt and  reproach :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  matter  of 
agreeable  reflection,  that  there  have  been  as  many  valuable  defences 
of  Christianity  published  among  us  within  this  century  past,  as  can 
be  produced  in  any  age.  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Letters,  there  have  been  many  excellent  treatises,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  and  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  I  have  been  engaged  in  did  not  lead  me  to  take  notice 
of,  as  they  were  not  written  professedly  in  answer  to  any  of  those 
deistical  books  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention. 

It  is  a  reflection  that  must  obviously  occur,  upon  a  t^N\^\^  ^i  ^'^ 
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pended  upon,  which  would  equally  prove,  that  no  revelation  that 
God  could  give  could  possibly  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  ore/ 
any  use  to  guide  men  to  truth  and  happiness.  If  God  should  mike 
a  revelation  of  his  will,  for  instructing  mankind  in  what  it  mort 
nearly  concerneth  them  to  know,  and  for  directing  them  in  the  m 
of  salvation  (the  possibility  of  which  cannot  be  denied  by  any  theist), 
and  should  for  this  purpose  appoint  a  code  to  be  published,  contain- 
ing doctrines  and  laws;  it  nmy  be  justly  questioned,  >vhether  it 
could  possibly  be  made  so  clear  and  explicit,  as  that  all  men  in  ill 
ages  should  agree  in  their  sense  of  it.  This  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, except  God  should  miraculously  interpose,  with  an  irresis- 
tible influence,  to  cause  them  all  to  think  the  same  way,  and  gite 
them  the  same  precise  ideas  of  things,  the  same  measures  of  natural 
abilities,  and  exactly  the  same  means  and  opportunities  for  acqniF 
ing  improvement,  the  same  sagacity,  the  same  leisure,  the  saiw 
diligence;  and  except  he  should  exert  his  divine  power  in  an  eJtn- 
ordinary  manner,  for  subduing  or  removing  all  their  prejudices, and 
over-ruling  their  different  passions,  humours,  inclinations,  ani 
interests;  and  should  place  them  all  exactly  in  the  saaie  situation 
and  circumstances.  And  this  would  be  by  no  means  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  government,  or  with  the  nature  of  man, 
and  his  freedom  as  a  moral  agent,  and  with  the  methods  and  orden 
of  Providence.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  so  extraordinaiya 
procedure  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  the  last  dei^ree  to  pretend,  thai 
the  scripture  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  man,  except  all  men  were  to 
asjree  about  it ;  or  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  answer  the  eaJ, 
if  there  be  any  persons  that  pervert  or  abuse  it. 

Yet,  after  all  the  clamour  that  has  been  raised  about   differences 
amonj^  Christians  as  to  the  sense  of  Scrpture,  there  are  uiany  thioS^ 
of  great  importance,  about  which  there  hath  been  in  all  atjes  a  very 
general  agreement  among  professed  Christians :  They  are  a^^reed, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things 
which  are  therein  :  That  he  preserveth  all  things  by  the  word  of  lus 
Power,  and  governeth  all  things  by  his  Providence :  That  he  is  iD" 
finitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  and  is  to  be  loved,  feared,  adored, 
obeyed,  above  all :  That  as  there  is  one  God,  so  there  is  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous^  whom  he,  o 
his  infinite  love  and  mercy,  sent  into  the  world  to  save  and  to  redeciB 
us  :  That  he  came  to  instruct  us  by  his  doctrine,  and  bring  a  clear 
revelation  of  the  divine  will,  and  to  set  before  us  a  bright  and  moii 
perfect  example  for  our  imitation :  That  he  submitted  to  the  moBt 
grievous  sufferings,  and  to  death  itself,  for  our  sakes,  that  he  might 
obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us :  That  he  rose  again  from  the  dm 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  now  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  :  That  tbrooeh 
him,  and  in  his  name,  we  are  to  offer  up  our  prayers,  and  hope  W 
the  acceptance  of  our  persons  and  services,  and  for  gracious  assia- 
tances  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  :  That  in  him  there  is  a  new 
covenant  established^  and  published  to  the  world,  in  which  there  ia 
a  free  and  universal  offer  of  pardon  and  mercy  to  all  the  truly  peni- 
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tent,  and  a  most  express  promise  of  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  of  our 
nncere,  though  imperfect  obedience  :  That  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
I  bare  speculative  faith,  but  we  must  be  formed  into  an  holy  and 
godlike  temper ;  and,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  that  future  happi- 
lon,  must  Uve  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world : 
nMit  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
\mtf  and  a  future  judgment,  when  Christ  shall  judge  the  world  in 
Ibe  Father's  name,  and  give  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds : 
Fhat  the  wicked  shall  be  doomed  to  the  most  grievous  punishments ; 
ind  the  righteous  shall  be  unspeakably  happy  to  all  eternity.  These 
m  things  of  great  consequence,  and  which  have  been  generally 
idcnowledged  by  Christians  in  all  ages.  And  if  there  have  been 
Mreral  things  advanced  by  those  that  call  themselves  Christians, 
iliich  are  not  well  consistent  with  these  generally-acknowledged 
irinciples;  if  there  have  been  controversies  among  them  about 
Klints  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  as  many  contentions 
(boat  things  of  little  or  no  moment,  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
litioe  authority  or  usefulness  of  the  sacred  writings.  Those  that 
}tn9t  the  Scriptures  must  be  accountable  to  him  that  gave  them,  for 
imt  perversion  and  abuse;  as  men  must  be  accountable  for  the 
ibase  of  their  reason ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving,  that  therefore 
he  Scriptures  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  and  could  not  be  of  a 
Imne  original.  Still  it  is  true,  that  whosoever  will,  with  a  teach- 
ible  and  attentive  mind,  and  an  upright  intention  to  know  and  do 
be  will  of  God,  apply  himself  to  read  and  consider  the  holy  Scrip- 
ures,  in  an  humble  dependence  on  God's  gracious  assistances,  will 
ind  vast  advantage  for  instructing  him  in  the  knowledge  of  religion, 
Jid  engaging  him  to  the  practice  of  it,  and  for  guiding  him  in  the 
fty  of  salvation. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  foundation,  on  which  this  formidable 
lifenima  is  built,  will  not  bear.  There  is  at  this  time  a  standard/or 
Jkristianitj/  ;  even  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
poBtles,  as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  must  be  and  is 
cknowledged  by  all  that  profess  themselves  Christians,  that  what- 
ver  is  revealed  in  those  sacred  books  is  true  and  certain,  and  what- 
iver  can  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  what  is  there  revealed  is  false. 
rhe  Romanists  as  well  as  Protestants  own  the  divinity  and  authen- 
icity  of  the  sacred  text,  though*  for  particular  views  they  would 
MO  unwritten  tradition  with  it;  and  are  for  giving  the  church  alone 
be  authority  to  interpret  the  Scriptures.  The  reason  of  their  con- 
laet  is  evident.  It  is  not  because  they  look  upon  the  sacred  text  to 
le  80  obscure  and  ambiguous,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
leople ;  but  because  they  think  the  people,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
inderstand  it  so  far  as  to  see  the  inconsistency  there  is  between  true 
•rimitive  Christianity,  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Apal  system,  and  because  their  coiTupt  additions  to  Christianity 
annot  be  proved  by  Scripture  authority. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  what  he  saith  concerning  the  fatal 
ilow  that  Chnstianity  received  by  the  resurrection  of  letters.  I 
appose  we  are  to  take  his  word  as  a  decisive  proof  of  this ;  for  no 
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other  proof  of  it  is  offered.  But  it  may  be  affirmed  on  the  contrary, 
that  true  primitive  Christianity,  that  is,  Christianity  as  laid  doirn 
in  the  New  Testament,  had  then  a  glorious  revival.  Many  corrtpt 
additions  that  had  been  made  to  it  were  thrown  off.  It  hath  nrcr 
been  better  undei-stood,  nor  its  evidences  set  in  a  clearer  light,  tha 
since  that  time.  Some  of  the  most  admired  names  in  the  rcpuUtc 
of  letters  have  thought  themselves  worthily  employed  in  endcRvour- 
ing  to  illustrate  the  beauties  of  Scripture,  and  to  clear  its  difficul- 
ties. It  were  easy  to  show,  if  it  were  not  a  thing  so  well  known  as 
to  render  it  needless,  that  those  who  have  done  most  for  the  revifal 
and  spreading  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  all  its  brnncbes,  and 
who  were  most  celebrated  for  their  genius,  judgment,  various  read- 
ing, and  probity,  have  been  persons  that  expressed  a  gi-eat  ad- 
miration for  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  an  hearty  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus  I  have  considered  what  the  late  Loi-d  Bolingbroke  l»t/i 
offered  in  these  Letters  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptare. 
and  the  Christian  rehgion,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  off  tbt 
force  of  the  objections  he  hath  raised  against  it,  and  which  secmti) 
have  nothing  in  them  proportioned  to  the  unusual  confidence  witli 
which  they  are  advanced.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  good  end  could  be 
proposed  by  such  an  attempt.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  u 
advantage,  that  by  **  discovering  error  in  first  principles  founded 
upon  facts,  and  breaking  the  charm,  the  enchanted  castle,  thesteepy 
rock,  the  burning  lake  will  disappear."*  And  there  are  persons, 
no  doubt,  that  would  be  well  pleased  to  see  it  proved,  that  Chri^ 
tianity  is  no  better  than  delusion  and  enchantment ;  and  partico- 
larly,  that  the  wicked  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  burning  U^i 
some  apprehensions  of  which  may  probably  tend  to  make  then 
uneasy  in  their  vicious  courses.  But  I  should  think,  that  a  tnte 
lover  of  virtue,  and  of  mankind,  who  impartially  considers  thepuritv 
of  the  gospel  morals,  the  excellent  tendency  of  its  doctrines  and  pR- 
cepts,  and  the  power  of  its  motives  for  engaging  men  to  the  practice 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  deterring  them  from  vice  and  wickedneas, 
will  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  very  ill  employment,  to  endearoor 
to  expose  this  religion  to  contempt,  and  to  set  bad  men  free  froin 
the  wholesome  terrors  it  inspires,  and  deprive  good  men  of  the  sub- 
lime hopes  and  sacred  joys  it  yiolds.  But  Christianity  hath  inth- 
stood  much  more  formidable  attacks,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  coatinoe 
to  approve  itself  to  those  that  examine  it,  and  the  evidences  by 
which  it  is  established,  with  minds  free  from  vicious  prejudices^ 
and  with  that  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart,  that  senoiunen 
and  attention,  which  becomes  them  in  an  affair  of  such  vast  i^ 
portance. 

*  See  his  Letter  on  the  Use  of  Study  and  Retieement,  vol.  ii.  p.  S2I. 
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-*SlR, 

■I  -• 

}  SHALL  now  close  the  account  of  the  deistical  writers  who  have 
qipeared  among  us  for  above  a  century  past,  and  shall  take  occasion 
to  sobjoin  some  reflections  which  seem  naturally  to  arise  upon  this 
snUect. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  these  writers,  by  the  enco- 
inionis  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  own  performances,  and  the 
aocoont  they  have  giv6n  of  their  designs  and  views,  we  should  be 

St  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  them,  as  persons  to 
om  the  world  is  under  great  obligations.  Dr.  Tindal  begins  and 
ends  his  book  with  declaring,  that  his  scheme  "  tends  to  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  human  societies;"  that  there  ^Ms  none 
ivlio  wish  well  to  mankind,  but  must  also  wish  his  hypothesis  to  be 
tnie ;"  and  that  **  it  most  effectually  prevents  the  growth  both  of 
■eepticism  and  enthusiasm."  The  '*  Moral  Philosopher''  every- 
i^here  speaks  very  advantageously  of  himself,  as  having  nothing  in 
Hfmw  but  to  vindicate  and  promote  the  cause  of  real  religion,  and 
^M^fral  truth  and  righteousness.  The  author  of  '^  Christianity  not 
:ii^nded  on  Argument,"  spends  some  pages  in  recapitulating  and 
liJfetoUing  his  own  work.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  con- 
.4ieniing  the  author  of  the  "^Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered."  He 
^elares  ''  that  reason  is  his  only  rule,  and  the  displaying  truth  his 
fby  aim :  that  his  design  is  to  recover  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and  to 
itfmnote  that  veneration  for  wisdom  and  truth,  which  have  been 
oeBiroyed  by  faith.''*  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  hope, 
that  his  '^  treatise  will  be  of  real  service  to  religion,  and  make  men's 
practice  better,  when  they  find  they  have  nothing  else  to  depend 
upon  for  happiness,  here  and  hereafter,  but  their  own  personal  righ- 
teousness, with  their  love  of  wisdom  and  truth."t  ^^  Uke  manner 
Mr.  Chubb  has,  in  his  '^  Farewell  to  his  Readers,"  with  great 
flcdemnity,  told  the  world  how  much  they  are  obliged  to  him  for 

*  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered,  p.  72.  f  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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Many  other  instances  might  he  produced,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  no  writers  whatsoever  show  more  apparent  signs  of  strong  prs 
judice  and  prepossession,  than  those  that  lionour  themselves  wA 
the  title  of /Vee-/Ai«Aers.     It  were  irrently  to  be  wished  for  that 
own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  others,  whom  they  take  pais 
to  pervert,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  divest  themselves  of  ihw 
prejudices,  and  would  consider  the  evidences  for  Christianit)' «itli 
that  seriousness  and  attention  which  becomes  them  in  an  alfairof 
such  vast  importance.     I  am  sensible  indeed,  that  many  are  ready 
to  represent  this  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence  at  all.     They  look 
upon  all  forms  of  reliction  to  be  alike  with  regard   to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  what  a  man  professes,  pn^ 
vided  he  be  a  man  of  virtue.     But  real  piety  and  virtue  will  engagv 
a  man  to  receive  wliatever  he  has  reason  to  think  is  a  true  siguifi- 
cation  of  the  divine  will.     And  if  Christianity  be  indeed  a  trueref^ 
lation  from  God,  as  it  claims  to  be,  and  if  the  declarations  thar 
made  in  the  name  of  God  are  to  be  depended  upon,  it  cannot  pff 
sibly  be  a  matter  of  inditierence,  whether  those  to  whom  it  is  pub- 
lished and  made  known,  receive  or  reject  it:    the  believinsr  and 
receiving  it  must  in  that  case  needs  be  of  great  consequence  to  oar 
happiness,  and  to  disbelieve  and  reject  it  is  infinitely  hazardous.    It 
therefore  highly  concerneth  us  to  mquire,  whether  Christianity  be 
in  reality  a  true  divine  revelation  ;  whether  the  laws  there  prescribed 
in  the  name  of  God  be  indeed  his  laws,  and  be  obeyed   as  such: 
whether  the  terms  of  acceptance  there  proposed  be  of  his  ownap- 

E ointment ;  whether  the  promises  there  made  are  to  be  regarded  as 
is  promises,  and  the  threatenings  there  denounced  are  to  be  coi- 
sidered  as  really  enforced  by  his  authority.  For  if  they  i-eally  be», 
and  we  reject  them  without  examination,  or  refuse  to  consider  them, 
as  if  they  were  not  worthy  of  a  serious  thought,  we  shall  be  abso- 
lutely without  excuse,  and  shall  never  be  able  to  justify  our  conduct 
to  God,  or  our  own  consciences. 

A  noted  deistical  author,  after  having  insinuated  that  we  need  not 
give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  several  pretended  rer^ 
lations  that  have  appeared  in  tne  world,  yet  thinks  fit  to  own,  that 
*'  when  a  revelation  which  assumes  a  divine  character  comes  to  oar 
own  door,  and  offers  itself  to  our  consideration,  and  as  it  may  poi- 
sibly  be  what  it  is  pretended  to  be,  and  as  such  we  may  possibly  k 
interested  in  it,  this  may  excite  our  concern  to  try  and  prove  it; 
otherwise  we  can  be  under  no  obligation  with  regard  to  it.*^ 
Where  he  plainly  supposes,  that,  in  the  case  he  puts,  we  are  under 
an  obligation  to  try  and  prove  a  revelation  which  assumes  a  divine 
character,  and' offers  itself  to  our  consideration.  And  it  strcngtheoa 
this,  if  the  revelation  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  really  given  by  God, 
does  in  his  name  require  and  demand  our  attention  and  submission, 
as  a  condition  of  our  being  interested  in  his  favour.  In  such  a  caaey 
it  must'.be  no  small  guilt  to  disregard  and  reject  it  at  once  without 
a  due  inquiry,  but  especially  to  cast  contempt  and  reproach  upon  it, 
and  endeavour  to  engac^e  others  lo  te^ect  it. 
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And  the  guilt  and  danger  of  rejecting  that  revelation  is  mightily 
heightened,  if  it  should  be  found,  that  the  true  cause  of  that  infide- 
lity, and  of  the  disregard  shown  to  that  revelation,  is  the  strength 
of  vicious  appetite,  and  an  aversion  to  the  holy  and  excellent  laws 
which  are  there  prescribed.     And  this,  it  is  to  be  feared»  is  the  case 
of  the  generality  of  those  among  us  who  reject  the  gospel-revelation. 
When  we  see  them,  under  pretence  of  disbelieving  the  doctrines, 
discarding  the  morals  .of  the  gospel ;  when  with  Christianity  they 
seem  to  throw  of!'  the  fear  of  God; and  give  themselves  up  to  bound- 
less licentiousness ;  there  is  too  just  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the 
true  cause  of  their  dislike  to  the  Christian  revelation,  is  not  so  much 
their  being  dissatisfied  with  the  evidences  produced  for  it,  as  be- 
cause they  cannot  bear  the  restraints  it  lays  upon  their  corrupt  lusts 
and  passions.     The  real  end  they  aim  at  is  expressed  by  one  of 
themselves  to  be,  "  to  save  a  soul  from  the  dismal  apprehensions  of 
eternal  damnation  ;*'  to  relieve  a  person  *'  from  labouring  under  that 
uneasiness  of  mind,  which  he  often  is  under,  when  pleasure  and 
Christianity  come  in  competition."*     And  a  late  noble  writer  men- 
tions it  as  an  advantage  of  the  way  of  thinking  he  recommends,  that 
the  burning  lake  will  then  disappear.f    And  if,  by  shutting  their 
eyes  against  the  evidence,  they  could  alter  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  render  their  condition  safer  than  it  would  otherwise  be ;  if  their 
not  believing  eternal  damnation  would   secure   them  against  the 
danger  of  that  damnation;  it  would  be  wisely  done  to  take  pains  to 
disbelieve  it.      But  if  their  unbelief  in  such  a  case,  instead  of 
making  the  danger  less,  only  aggravates  their  guilt,  and  heightens 
their  danger^  and  puts  them  off  from  taking  the  properest  methods 
for  avoiding  it,  the  folly  of  such  a  conduct  is  very  apparent.    Chris- 
tianity processes  to  direct  to  a  true  and  certain  way,  both  of  avoid- 
ing that  future  punishment,  and  of  obtaining  the  greatest  glory  and 
felicity  that  can  possibly  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind.     But  if 
these  gentlemen  will  rather  venture  to  expose  themselves  to  that 
future  punishment,  than  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  a  true  repent- 
ance, and  by  abandoning  their  vicious  courses;  and  if  they  will 
choose  rather  to  forfeit  the  hopes  of  everlasting  happiness,  than  go 
on  in  that  uniform  course  of  piety  and  virtue  that  leads  to  it ;  there 
is  no  remedy  :  they  must  take  the  consequences.     But  certainly  the 
bare  possibility  of  the  wrath  to  come  is  so  dreadful  a  thing,  that  a 
wise  man  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  it  for  a  few  transcient  vicious 
gratifications.     For  what  one  of  their  own  admired  authors  says, 
though  in  a  sneering  way,  is  a  sober  and  momentous  truth,  and 
what  the  reason  of  mankind  cannot  but  approve,  that  **  where  there 
is  a  hell  on  the  other  side,  it  is  but  natural  prudence  to  take  readily 
to  the  safest  side/'!]; 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  taking  notice  of  a  proposal,  made 
by  a  deistical  writer,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  important  controversy 

*  See  two  Letters  from  a  Deist  to  bis  friend,  p.  17.  19,  dted  by  Dr.  Waterland  in 
bit  prefiM*e  to  tbe  first  part  of  Script.  Vind. 
f  Lord  Bolingbroke  s  Letter  on  tbe  Study  and  Use  of  History,  voL  ii.  p.  221. 
t  Cbristianity  not  founded  on  Aifument,  p.  88. 
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between  the  Christiana  and  the  deists.     '^  If  those  learned  gentle 
men/*  says  he,  **  that  are  the  directors  of  others,  will  choose  topt 
up  speculative  principles,  and  an  historical  faith,  and  insist  onlyi 
that  practice  which  will  recommend  men  in  every  religion  toik 
favour  of  God,  the  good-will  of  men,  and  peace  of  their  owncifr 
science,  and  own,  that  the  whole  of  the  Ciinstian  religion,  which  ii     i 
worth  contending  for,  are  all  relative  and  social  virtues,  then  ibe 
contention  between  the  Christians  and  deists  will  drop."*     Sotha 
we  see  here  upon  what  terms  the  deists  are  willing  to  be  at  pew 
with  the  Christian  divines.     They  must  give  up  speculative  priud- 
pies,  and  an  historical  faith.     By  an  historical  faith,  in  these  genll^ 
men's  ianguaire,  must  he  underatood  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  belief 
of  what  is  related  in  the  gospels  concerning  him,   concerning  his 
person,  ministry,  minicles,  sufferings,  resurrection,   ascension ;  ul 
all  this  must  be  given  up  as  of  no  consequence  to  mankind  atdl 
And  speculative  principles  must  also  be  abandoned.      And  whiii 
intended  by  these,  and  how  far  this  demand  is  to  extend,  it  isM 
to  know.     With  some  that  call  themselves  deists,  the  most  impon- 
ant  principles  of  natural  relij^ion,  the  belief  of  a  providence,  of  ik 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  state  of  future  judgment  and  retri- 
bution, are  looked  upon  to  be  needless  speculations,  and  either  de- 
nied, or  treated  as  matters  of  doubtful  disputation.      But  let  us  sop- 
pose  that  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  any  doctrines  or  principles  at 
all,  and  that  practice  alone  is  to  be  insisted  on,  though  some  prin- 
ciples seem  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  good  and  virtuous  practitt 
yet  still  it  will  be  found  no  easy  matter  for  the  Christian  and  to 
to  agree  what  that  practice  is  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  necessur. 
This  writer  would  have  the  divines  own,  that  *'  the  whole  of  tfc 
Christian  religion,  which  is  worth  contending  for,  are  all  rehnw 
and  social  virtues."     Here  is  not  a  word  said  of  the  duties  of  pictf 
and  devotion,  of  love,  reverence,  adoration,  submission,  aiBance,ari  . 
resignation  towards  the  supreme  Being,  or  of  prayer,  confession  rf 
sins,  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  the  outward  acts  of  religious  homage 
which  we  owe  to  God.     Yet  this  is  an  important  part  of  our  dntf, 
on  which  Christianity,  and  even  right  reason  itself,  teacheth  us  to 
lay  a  great  stress  ;  though  it  is  treated  by  many  among  the  deists  is 
a  thing  of  small  consequence.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  here  said  of 
the  duties  of  self-government,  chastity,  purity,  humility,  temperaooe, 
and  the  due  regulation  of  our  appetites  and  passions.     And  «1^ 
this  comes  to  be  explained,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  wide  diffeience 
between  the  Christians  and  deists,  as  to  the  particulars  included  in 
this  part  of  our  duty.     It  is  very  probable,  that  these  gentlemen  wiU 
plead  for  allowing  much  greater  liberties,  in  indulging  their  sensual 
appetites  and  passions,  than  is  consistent  with  the  morals  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  Christianity  re* 
quireth.     And  even  as  to  relative  and  social  virtues,  in  which  this 
author  makes  the  whole  of  religion  to  consist,  the  deists  have  oflen 
objected  against  that  forgiveness  of  injuries,  that  charity  and  bene- 
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volence,  even  towards  our  enemies  themselves,  that  returning  good 
for  evil,  which  the  great  author  of  our  rehgion  hath  urged  upon  his 
disciples,  both  by  his  doctrine  and  by  his  example.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  will  be  as  far  from  agreeing  to  the 
morals  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  some  of  its  laws 
and  practical  precepts  stand  more  in  their  way,  and  create  greater 

Erejudices  against  it,  than  its  mysteries  themselves,  though  it  is  a 
ttle  more  plausible  and  decent  to  put  the  reason  of  their  rejecting 
Christianity  upon  the  latter  than  upon  the  former. 

This  may  help  us  to  judge,  whether  there  be  any  just  ground  for 
their  pretences,  as  if  the  world  were  greatly  obliged  to  them,  for  en- 
deavouring to  take  men  off  from  useless  speculations,  and  teaching 
them  to  lay  the  whole  stress  upon  practice.  The  last- mentioned 
author  concludes  his  treatise  against  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  with 
declaring  his  hope,  that  it  '^  will  be  of  real  service  to  religion,  and 
make  men's  practice  better,  when  they  shall  find  they  have  nothing 
else  to  depend  upon  for  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  but  their  own 
personal  righteousness,  witn  their  love  of  wisdom  and  truth/'*  And 
others  of  them  have  made  the  same  boast,  but  very  undeservedly. 
For  can  the  necessity  of  personal  obedience  and  righteousness  be 
more  expressly  insisted  upon  than  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  or  be 
bound  upon  us  by  stronger  and  more  sacred  arguments?  Do  these 
gentlemen  pretend  to  teach  more  excellent  morals  than  the  Chris- 
tian religion  does,  or  to  carry  piety,  charity,  benevolence,  purity  of 
manners,  and  universal  righteousness,  to  a  nobler  height,  or  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  it  by  more  powerful  and  prevailing  motives  ? 
Or,  do  they  propose  to  make  men's  practice  better,  by  leaving  them 
at  large,  without  any  express  divine  precepts  determining  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  duty,  and  by  taking  away  the  glorious  hopes  and 
promises  of  the  gospel,  which  are  designed  to  animate  us  to  obe- 
dience, and  the  awful  threatenings  which  are  there  denounced 
against  vice  and  wickedness  ? 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  pretences; 
and  I  intended  here,  as  a  proper  conclusion  of  this  work,  to  have 
given  a  summary  representation  of  the  principal  arguments  and  evi- 
aences  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  as 
you  will  probably  think  this  letter  to  be  already  of  suifficient  length, 
I  choose  to  reseiTC  it  for  the  subject  of  my  next. 

I  am  yours,  8cc. 

J.  LELAND. 

*  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  p.  82. 
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LETTER  XXXVL 

An  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God  to  Mankind  possible  to  be  given. — The  Pro- 
priety and  Usefulness  of  such  a  Revelation  shown. — Those  to  whom  it  is  made 
known  indispensably  obliged  to  embrace  it. — The  Marks  and  Evidences  by  which 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  such  a  Revelation  is  really  given,  ri2.  when  the  Revelation 
itself  is  of  an  excellent  Nature  and  Tendency,  and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
most  extraordinary  Divine  Attestations,  especially  Miracles  and   Prophecy.— TV 

Proof  from  Miracles  vindicated Confession  of  some  of;  the  Deists  themselves  to 

this  Purpose. — The  Revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  confirmed  by  a 
Series  of  the  most  extraordinary  Works,  which  manifestly  argued  a  divine  Interpo. 
sition. — The  Nature  of  the  Revelation  itself  considered. — Distinguished  into  thne 
Periods,  under  each  of  which  the  Religion,  for  Substance,  the  same. — First,  The 
Patriarchal  Religion. — The  Second  relates  to  the  Mosaical  Dispensation.— The 
Third,  which  was  the  Perfection  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  Christian  Revelation. — The 
God-like  Character  of  its  Author. — The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Religion  itself 
particularly  considered,  and  shown  to  be  worthy  of  God. — It  could  not  be  the  Effect 
either  of  Imposture  or  Enthusiasm,  and  therefore  must  be  of  divine  Original. — The 
Christian  Scheme  of  the  Mediator  wise  and  excellent. — The  Difficulties  attendii^ 
it,  no  just  Objection  against  Christianity. — The  Conclusion. 

Sir, 

Having  finished  the  account  of  the  deistkal  writers,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  lay  together  some  considerations,  relating  to  the 
reasons  we  have  to  believe  that  Christianity  is  a  true  revelation  fiom 
Gody  and  that  therefore  they  to  whom  it  is  published  and  made 
known  are  under  indispensable  obligations  to  believe  and  enabraceit. 

With  regard  to  revelation  in  general^  the  first  thing  that  comes 
to  be  considered,  is  the  possibility  of  it.  That  God  can,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  make  extraordinary  discoveries  of  his  will,  and  communictte 
important  truths  to  one  or  more  men,  to  be  by  them  cominanieated 
to  others  in  his  name,  cannot  be  denied  with  the  least  appearance  of 
reason.  For  upon  what  foundation  can  any  man  go,  in  pretendiii^ 
that  this  is  impossible?  Is  there  any  thing  in  it  which  impli^tha 
contradiction  either  to  the  nature  of  God  or  man  ?  This  cannot  be 
pretended,  nor  has  any  man  attempted  to  show  that  it  involveth  a 
contradiction.  Accordingly,  the  possibiUty  of  a  revelation  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  believe  the  existence  of  God 
and  a  providence,  nor  do  I  see  how  any  man  that  acknowledgeth  a 
God  and  a  providence  can  consistently  deny  it . 

And  'as  tne  possibility  of  God's  making  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  mankind  must  be  acknowledged,  so  the  proprietj 
of  it,  or  that  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  grant  such  a  revelation,  suppos- 
ing, which  hath  been  unanswerably  proved  to  have  been  the  case  in 
fact,  mankind  to  have  been  sunk  into  a  state  of  ereat  darkness  and 
corruption  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals;  and  that  if  he  should 
grant  such  a  reve\at\oii,  fox  ^\dvug  men  into  the  knowledge  of  im- 
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portant  truths,  or  for  enforcing  their  duty  upon  them,  it  would  be  a 
signal  instance  of  the  divine  \visdom  and  goodness,  cannot  be 
reasonably  contested.  And  indeed,  this  is  no  more  than  wliat  some 
of  the  deists  themselves  have  thought  fit  to  acknowledge.  The 
**  Moral  Philosopher"  expressly  owns  it,  and  a  remarkable  passage 
from  Mr.  Chubb  to  the  same  purpose  was  cited  in  my  thirteenth 
letter. 

It  greatly  strengthens  this,  when  it  is  considered,  that  several 
things  there  are  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  know,  particularly 
concerning  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God  ;  the  most  accept- 
able way  of  worshippinij^  him  ;  the  extent  of  the  duty  we  owe  him, 
and  the  methods  of  his  dealings  towards  his  offending  creatures ; 
how  far  and  upon  what  terms  he  will  pardon  their  iniquities,  and 
receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour;  what  rewards  it  will  please 
htm  to  confer  upon  those  that  serve  him  in  sincerity,  though  their 
obedience  is  mixed  with  infirmities  and  defects;  and  what  punish- 
ment he  will  inflict  upon  obstinate  presumptuous  transgressors :  I 
say,  there  are  several  things,  with  respect  to  these  and  such  like 
matters,  which  as  they  relate  to  things  invisible,  or  things  future, 
and  which  depend  upon  God's  most  wise  counsels,  of  which,  if  left 
to  ourselves,  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  competent  judges,  we  could 
not  have  a  clear  and  full  assurance  of  by  the  mere  light  of  our  own 
unassisted  reason.  It  seems  evident  therefore  that  mankind  stood 
in  great  need  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God,  and  that  this 
would  be  of  the  most  signal  advantage.  And  though  it  cannot 
without  great  rashness  be  pretended,  that  God  is  absolutely  obliged 
to  give  this  advantage  to  any,  or  that,  if  he  gives  it  to  any,  he  is 
obliged  to  give  it  equally  to  all  men,  since  it  is  manifest  in  fact  that 
in  the  course  of  his  providence  much  greater  advantages  are  given 
to  some  than  to  others,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  religious  and 
moral  improvement;  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  hath 
not  left  all  mankind  at  all  times  entirely  destitute  of  an  assistance 
of  such  great  consequence  and  so  much  wanted.  This  affordeth  a 
strong  presumption,  that  God  hath  at  some  time  or  other  made 
discoveries  of  his  will  to  mankind  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revela- 
tion, additional  to  the  common  light  of  nature. 

It  is  also  manifest,  that  supposing  such  a  revelation  to  have  been 
really  given  from  God,  and  that  men  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  from  God,  those  to  whom  this  revelation 
is  made  known,  are  indispensably  obliged  to  receive  and  embrace  it. 
This  every  man  must  acknowledge,  who  hath  just  notions  of  the 
Deity,  or  that  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  hath  a 
right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures,  and  to  require  obedience  to  those 
laws.  And  it  were  the  greatest  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  men  may 
innocently  reject  what  they  have  good  reason  to  regard  as  the  signi- 
fications of  the  divine  will,  made  to  them  for  this  purpose,  that  they 
should  believe  and  obey  them. 

Tliese  are  principles  which  cannot  justly  be  contested  ;  the  grand 
qaestion  then  is,  whether  any  sufficient  proofs  or  evidences  can  be 
produced,  that  such  a  revelation  hath  been  really  giveu,  ^xA  n«V^ 
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those  proofs  and  eyidences  arc.  Some  there  are  who  seem  not  will- 
ing to  allow  that  any  persons,  but  those  to  whom  the  revelation  is 
immediately  made,  can  have  sufficient  evidence  or  proof  to  satisfy 
them  that  it  is  a  true  revelation  from  God.  This  is  what  Loixl 
Herbert  insisteth  upon  in  his  book  **  De  Veritate,"  and  in  several 
parts  of  his  other  works^  where  he  makes  it  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  man's  having  a  certain  knowledge  of  a  divine  revelation,  that  it 
be  made  immediately  to  himself,  and  that  he  should  feel  a  divine 
afflatus  in  the  reception  of  it  In  this  his  Lordship  has  been  followed 
by  other  writers  that  have  appeared  in  the  same  cause.  According 
to  this  scheme,  it  is  vain  for  those  that  have  received  a  revelation 
from  God  to  offer  to  produce  any  proofs  of  their  divine  mission,  since 
no  proofs  or  evidences  can  be  onered  that  will  be  sufficient,  except 
every  one  of  those  to  whom  they  impart  this  have  another  particular 
revelation  to  assure  them  of  it.  This  is  in  effect  to  pronounce,  that 
supposing  God  to  have  communicated  to  any  person  or  persons  ex- 
tmordinary  discoveries  of  his  will,  to  be  by  them  comnauDicated  for 
the  use  and  instruction  of  mankind,  it  is  absolutely  out  of  his  power 
to  furnish  them  with  such  credentials  of  their  divine  mission  as  may 
make  it  reasonable  for  others  to  receive  the  doctrines  and  laws  de- 
livered by  such  persons  in  his  name  as  of  divine  authority.  But 
such  an  assertion  cannot  be  excused  from  great  rashness  and  arro- 
gance, and  is  a  most  unwarrantable  limitati(jn  of  the  divine  power 
and  wisdom.  It  will  indeed  be  readily  allowed,  that  supposing  per- 
sons to  declare  with  ever  so  great  confidence  that  they  are  extraor^ 
dinarily  sent  of  God,  we  are  not  to  receive  their  bare  word  for  a  proof 
of  it ;  and  though  they  themselves  should  be  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  revelation  made  immediately  to  them, 
this  their  persuasion  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for  others  to  receive 
that  revelation  as  true  and  divine,  except  some  farther  proofs  and 
evidences  are  given.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in  that 
t^asc,  if  God  hath  sent  persons,  ard  extraordinarily  inspired  them 
to  deliver  doctrines  and  laws  of  great  importance  to  manlcind  in  his 
name,  he  will  furnish  them  with  such  proofs  and  evidences  as  may 
be  a  sufficient  ground  to  these  to  whom  this  revelation  is  not  imme- 
diately made,  to  receive  those  doctrines  and  laws  as  of  divine  au- 
thority. And  here  in  judging  of  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  great  care  and  caution  is  necessary,  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  have  been  false  pretences  to  revelation,  the  effects  of  en- 
thusiasm or  imposture,  which  have  given  rise  to  impositions  that 
have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  mankind.  And  though  that  is  not 
a  just  reason  for  rejecting  all  revelation  at  once,  as  raise  or  uncer* 
tain,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  reason  for  making  a  very  careful  inquiiy 
into  the  evidences  that  are  produced  for  any  pretended  revelation. 
And  with  regard  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  persons 

f)retending  to  bring  a  system  of  doctrines  and  laws,  which  they  pro- 
ess  to  have  received  by  revelation  from  God,  have  bad  (heir  aiviiie 
mission  confirmed  by  a  series  of  the  most  exti^ordinary  works,  bear- 
ing the  illustrious  characters  of  a  divine  interpoBition,  and  whidi 
they  have  been  enabled  to  ^j^rform  in  declared  attestation  of  it; 
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especially,  if  they  have  been  enabled  also  to  make  express  predic- 
tions in  the  name  of  God,  concerning  things  future,  which  no  hu- 
man sagacity  could  foresee ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  revelation 
itself  appeareth  to  be  of  a  most  excellent  tendency,  manifestly  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
promoting  the  interest  of  important  truth,  righteousness,  and  virtue 
in  the  world,  and  thereby  answering  the  main  ends  of  all  religion ; 
there  seems  in  that  case  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  produce  a  reason- 
able conviction,  that  this  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  consequently 
to  justify  and  demand  our  receiving  and  submitting  to  it  as  of  divine 
authority.  For  in  this  case,  there  seemeth  to  be  as  much  evidence 
given  to  satisfy  an  honest  and  impartiiU  inquirer  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  or  desired,  supposing  a  revelation  really  given.  And 
that  this  hath  actually  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  advocates  for  Christianity 
have  set  themselves  to  show,  with  great  force  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  external  attestations  given  to  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  Scripture-revelation,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in 
which  the  deistical  writers  have  been  more  generally  agreed  than 
in  bending  their  force  against  the  proof  from  miracles.  The  methods 
they  have  taken  to  this  purpose  have  been  various :  sometimes  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  prove,  that  miracles  are  absolutely 
impossible ;  at  other  times  that  they  are  needless  and  useless,  and 
are  incapable  of  showing  the  divine  mission  of  persons,  or  truth  of 
doctrines,  because  there  is  no  connexion  between  power  and  truth. 
But  though  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  power  and  truth 
are  distinct  ideas,  this  does  by  no  means  prove,  that  the  former  can 
in  no  case  give  attestation  to  the  latter :  for  if  power  be  exerted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  manifest  an  extraordinary  divine  interposition  in 
favour  of  a  person  professing  to  bring  doctrines  and  laws  from  God 
to  mankind,  and  be  appealed  to  for  that  purpose,  in  such  a  cas^ 
power  so  exerted  may  give  an  attestation  to  the  truth  and  authority 
of  those  doctrines  and  laws.  Some  of  the  deists  themselves  are  so 
sensible  of  this,  that,  after  all  their  pretences,  they  are  obliged  to 
make  acknowledgments  with  regard  to  the  use  of  miracles  that  are 
of  no  small  disservice  to  their  cause.  They  acknowledge  that  they 
may  be  of  use  to  excite  and  engage  attention,  to  doctrines  and  laws; 
which  supposes  them  to  carry  something  in  them  of  the  nature  of 
an  attestation  or  proof,  since  otherwise  no  more  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  doctrines  or  laws  on  the  account  of  miracles,  than  if  they 
were  not  attended  with  miracles  at  all.  The  Moral  Philosopher 
owns,  that  "  miracles,  especially  if  wrought  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, are  perhaps  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing  prejudices, 
and  procuring  attention  to  what  is  delivered."  Mr.  Collins  goes  so 
far  as  to  acknowledge,  that  miracles,  when  done  in  proof  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  that  are  consistent  with  reason,  and  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  ought  to  determine  men  to  believe 
and  receive  them ;  and  that  Christ's  miracles  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient, if  he  had  not  appealed  to  prophecy,  Atid  WvA.  V\i^ ^xvcv^v^"^ 
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stress  of  the  proof  of  his  divine  mission  upon  it,  as  this  writer  pre 
tends  he  did.*  Mr.  Woolston  says,  **  1  believe  it  will  be  granted  oq 
all  hands,  that  the  restoring  a  person  indisputably  dead  to  life  is  a 
stupendous  miracle,  and  that  two  or  three  such  miracles,  well  attested 
and  credibly  reported,  are  enough  to  conciliate  the  belief,  thattbe 
author  of  ihem  was  a  divine  agent,  and  invested  with  the  power  of 
God/*t  And  Spinosa  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  if  he  could  be- 
lieve that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  really  wrought  as  it  is 
related,  he  would  give  up  his  system. 

That  God  can,  if  he  thinketh  fit,  alter  or  suspend  the  course  of 
natural  causes  in  particular  instances,  must  be  allowed  by  all  vho 
acknowledge  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  (he  Sovereign  of  the 
universe.  And  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  to  do  so  oa 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  may  appear  from  this  consideratioo, 
that  such  interpositions  may  be  of  use  to  awaken  in  men  a  sens^of 
a  governing  providence,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  course  of 
nature  is  not  a  fatal  series  of  blind  necessary  causes,  but  under  the 
regulation  of  a  most  wise  and  free,  as  well  as  powerful  mind  ;  which, 
as  it  hatti  very  properly  appointed  that  things  should  ordinarily  go 
on  in  an  uniform  course  according  to  established  laws,  so  it  can 
alter  or  over-rule,  interrupt  or  suspend,  the  effect  and  influence  of 
natural  causes,  and  deviate  from  the  usual  course  of  things  on  special 
occasions  for  valuable  purposes :  and  such  a  valuable  purpote  it 
would  be  for  providence  to  uiterpose  for  giving  in  illustrious  attesta- 
tion to  doctrines  and  laws  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  and  to 
the  divine  mission  of  persons  sent  to  instruct  them  in  religion,  to  re- 
cover them  from  great  errors  and  corruptions,  and  guide  them  to  a 
true  knowledge,  obedience,  and  adoration  of  the  deity,  and  to  a 
holy  and  viriuous  jiructice.  Extraordinary  miraculous  interposi- 
tions in  such  a  case  would  answer  an  excellent  end,  and  be  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  This  seems  to  be  a  way  of 
Ciod\s  giving  his  testimony  the  most  powerful  and  striking^  tliat  can 
be,  and  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  fur  engaging  mankind  to  receive 
and  submit  to  such  a  revelation  as  of  divine  authority.  And  thus  it 
was  with  regard  to  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first  establishmeot 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dis}>cnsations.  There  was  not  merely 
a  single  extraordinary  event  or  two,  in  which  case  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  it  was  only  some  strange  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened, of  which  no  account  can  be  given,  and  from  which  nothing 
certain  can  be  concluded ;  but  there  was  a  manellous  succession  and 
concurrence  of  the  most  extraoixlinary  facts,  done  in  the  most  open 
public  manner,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  for  a  series  of 
years  together,  all  visibly  tending  to  the  same  important  end  w:. 
to  give  attestation  to  the  divine  authority  of  a  system  of  doctrines 
and  laws  delivered  in  the  name  of  God  himself.  And  these  facts 
were  uf  such  a  nature,  so  manifestly  transcending  all  human  powers 
and  which  bore  such  evident  marks  of  divine  mtcrposition    that, 

*  Scheme  ui  Lit cTul  I*n)j»bfi-y,  p.  oX'l,  .'^3?. 
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taken  together,  they  form  as  strong  an  evidence  as  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  and  desired.  And  I  believe  few,  if  any,  can  be 
found,  who  are  really  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  facts,  and  do 
not  also  acknowledge  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  revela- 
tion thus  attested  and  confirmed.  And  supposing  such  miraculous 
attestations  to  have  been  really  given,  at  the^first  promulgation  and 
establishment  of  a  system  of  doctrines  and  laws,  which  is  declared 
to  have  come  from  God  ;  tliis  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  authority, 
not  only  at  that  time,  but  to  succeeding  ages,  provided  that  the 
accounts  of  those  doctrines  and  laws,  and  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
whereby  they  were  attested,  were  faithfully  transmitted,  in  a  man- 
ner which  may  be  safely  depended  upon.  And  that  this  has  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  revelation,  hath 
been  often  clearly  shown. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  never  were  there  in  the  world  facts  of 
a  more  public  nature,  than  those  by  which  the  Mosaical  law  was 
attested.  They  were  not  merely  thmgs  done  in  a  way  of  secret 
intercourse  and  communication  with  the  Deity,  in  which  case  there 
might  have  been  some  suspicion  of  imposture,  but  they  were  facts 
done  openly  in  the  view  of  all  the  people,  who,  let  us  suppose  them 
ever  so  stupid,  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
all  these  things  happened  in  their  own  sight,  and  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  witnesses  to  them,  if  they  had  not  been  so.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  Moses,  who  was  certainly  a  wise  man, 
would  have  attempted  so  wild  a  thing  as  to  have  appealed  to  the 
people,  as  he  does  all  along,  for  the  truth  of  those  facts,  and  to  have 
put  the  authority  of  his  laws  upon  them,  if  at  the  same  time  they 
all  knew  them  to  be  false.  If  therefore  Moses  published  those  facts 
himself  to  all  the  people,  the  facts  were  true.  And  that  he  did  him- 
self publish  those  facts,  we  have  the  same  proof  which  we  have 
that  he  gave  the  laws.  And  that  he  gave  the  laws  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  as  the  whole  nation  who  were  governed  by  those  laws  have 
constantly  affirmed,  no  reasonable  man  can  deny.  The  accounts 
of  the  facts  are  so  interwoven  with  the  very  body  of  the  laws,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated.  Some  of  the  principal  motives  to  engage 
the  people  to  the  observance  of  those  laws  are  taken  from  those  facts. 
Many  of  the  laws  were  peculiarly  desired  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  those  facts.  And  this  was  the  professed  end  of  the  insti- 
tution of  some  of  their  most  solemn  sacred  rites,  which  were  to  be 
constantly  observed  by  the  whole  nation,  in  every  age  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  policy.  These  laws  and  facts  were  not  transmitted 
merely  by  oral  tradition,  which  in  many  cases  is  a  very  uncertain 
conveyance,  but  were  immediately  committed  to  writing.  And 
those  writings  were  not  kept  secret,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but, 
from  the  time  they  were  firat  written,  were  published  to  the  people, 
wh5  were  commanded  in  the  name  of  God  to  acauaint  themselves 
with  those  laws  and  facts,  and  to  teach  them  diligently  to  their 
children,  and  were  assured  that,  upon  their  preserving  and  keeping 
them,  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  public  and  private,  and  aU 
their  privileges,  depended.     Accordingly,  in  a\\  \\\e  \(iTxii\\v\Tv«  >«\V^ 
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ings  of  that  nation,  whether  of  an  historical,  moral,  or  defotional 
kind,  there  is  a  constant  reference  not  only  to  the  laws,  as  haTio; 
been  orip^inally  given  by  Moses  in  the  name  of  God  to  their  nation, 
but  to  tlie  wonderful  facts  that  were  done  in  attestation  to  thoK 
laws,  as  of  undoubted  credit,  and  as  things  universaJly  kiKnm  and 
acknowledged  among  them.  If  those  facts  had  been  only  mentioDed 
in  a  few  passages,  it  might  possibly  be  pretended,  that  the  acooirab 
of  them  were  interpolations,  afterwards  inserted  in  these  writings. 
But  as  the  case  is  circumstanced,  there  is  no  room  for  this  pretence. 
The  facts  are  repeated  and  referred  to  on  so  many  different  occasions, 
that  it  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  those  facts  havebea 
all  along  known  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remembrance  of  then 
constan  ly  kept  up  among  that  people  in  all  ages.  Their  peculiar 
constitution,  whereby  they  were  so  remarkably  distinguished  fnn 
all  other  nations,  was  plainly  founded  upon  the  truth  and  authority 
of  those  facts,  nor  could  have  been  established  without  them. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  very  quality  of  the  wnt- 
in^  which  contain  an  account  of  those  facts,  or  in  which  they  are 
reiened  to  as  of  undoubted  truth,  derives  no  small  credit  to  tbem. 
A  profound  veneration  for  the  Deitv  eveiy  where  appears,  together 
with  a  remarkable  unaffected  simplicity  and  integrity,  and  an  im- 
partial love  of  truth.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  pretended,  that  they 
were  forged  to  humour  and  flatter  their  nation  ;  for  with  the  utmoU 
freedom  they  relate  things  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
nationul  character.  They  represent,  impartially  and  without  dis- 
guise, their  frequent  defections  from  their  law,  their  disobedience 
and  ingratitude  to  God  for  all  his  benefits,  and  the  great  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  them  on  that  account.  Besides  w  hich  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  there  are  in  those  writings  clear  and  express  pre- 
dictions of  future  extraordinary  events,  wTiich  no  human  sagacity 
could  foresee,  and  which  yet  have  been  most  remarkably  accom- 
plished. And  ))articularly  it  is  there  most  expressly  foretold,  that 
the  people  of  Israel,  for  whom  God  had  done  such  great  things, 
hhould  yet  be  distinguished  with  judgments  and  calamities  above 
all  other  nations;  that  they  should  be  dispersed  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  exposed  to  universal  obloquy,  and  yet  not  be  utterly  tet 
or  destroyed,  but  still  preserved  as  a  distinct  people ;  which  we  see 
most  signally  verifled  at  this  day:  a  thing  so  wonderful,  taken  in 
all  its  circumstances,  that  this  people  may  be  regarded  as  a  hriog 
continued  monument  of  the  truth  of  their  own  ancient  sacred  writ- 
ing>;,  and  of  the  extraordinary  facts  there  recorded. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  facts  whereby  the  divine 
original  and  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation  was  attested  and 
conflrmed,  never  were  there  any  facts  that  had  clearer  and  moie 
convincing  evidence  attending  them.  They  were  many  in  number, 
done  for  the  most  part  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  for  a  series 
of  years  together,  and  produced  tne  most  wonderful  efiects,  id 
bringing  over  vast  numbers  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  the  very 
a^e  in  which  the  facts  were  done,  and  when  they  had  the  best 
^opportunity  of  knowing  V\\e  VvxxVVi  ^V  vWb^  Wx&^Vs^  \»^\ve  a  cruci- 
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fied  Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord,  than  which  nothing 
could  me  imagined  more  contrary  to  the  prejudices  which  then 
universally  obtained.  The  accounts  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  of  the 
pure  and  excellent  laws  and  doctrines  in  attestation  of  which  they 
were  wrought,  were  published  in  the  very  age  in  which  these  laws 
were  delivered,  and  those  facts  were  done,  and  by  persons  who  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  things  they  relate.  And  the  facts 
themselves  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived 
in  them  themselves,  supposing  they  had  their  senses.  Nor  had 
they  any  temptation  or  mterest  to  put  them  upon  endeavouring  to 
impose  upon  others,  by  giving  false  accounts  of  those  facts.  For, 
besides  that  the  falsehood  of  those  accounts  must,  as  the  case  was 
circumstanced,  have  been  immediately  detected  and  exposed,  the 
religion  which  was  confirmed  by  those  facts  was  in  many  things 
directly  contrary  to  those  notions  and  prejudices  with  which  their 
own  minds  had  been  most  strongly  prepossessed,  and  which  nothing 
less  than  the  undeniable  evidence  they  had  of  those  facts  was  able 
to  overcome.  And  it  strengthens  this  when  it  is  considered,  that 
this  religion,  instead  of  promising  them  any  worldly  advantages, 
exposed  them  to  the  most  cruel  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  suf- 
fenngs,  and  to  whatever  is  most  grievious  to  human  nature  ;  which 
they  endured  with  an  amazing  constancy,  persisting  in  their  testi- 
mony, even  to  death.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  if  we 
examine  the  writings  themselves,  we  shall  find  in  them  all  the  cha- 
racters of  genuine  purity,  integrity,  undisguised  simplicity,  and  an 
impartial  regard  to  truth,  that  any  writings  can  possibly  have. 
And  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  there  laid  down  is  uniformly 
directed  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  serve 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world.  Accordingly, 
these  writing's  were  immediately  received  with  great  veneration  in 
the  very  age  in  which  they  were  first  written  and  published,  and 
from  that  time  regarded  as  of  undoubted  truth  and  of  divine 
authority,  ^^^Y  ^^^^  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  read  in  the  public 
religious  assemblies  of  Christians,  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  cited  by  great  numbers  of  wnters  in 
every  age  since,  whose  works  are  still  extant,  many  of  whom  have 
not  only  quoted  particular  passages,  but  have  transcribed  large  por- 
tions oi^^them  into  their  writings,  by  which  it  incontestably  appears, 
that  they  were  the  same,  both  with  regard  to  the  accounts  or  doc- 
trines and  facts,  that  are  now  in  our  hands.  They  have  been  on 
numberless  occasions  appealed  to  by  persons  of  different  sects,  par- 
ties, and  opinions  in  religion  ;  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
power  of  any  party  of  men,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  to  have 
destroyed  or  corrupted  all  the  copies,  or  to  have  made  a  general 
alteration  in  the  scheme  of  religion  there  taught,  or  in  the  accounts 
of  the  facts  there  recorded.  And  it  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  no  such 
alterations  have  been  made,  since  religion  there  appeareth  in  its 
primitive  simplicity,  as  it  was  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
church,  without  any  of  the  corruptions  of  latter  ages.  And,  upon 
the  whole,  it  may  upon  good  grounds  be  a{&ti£k^>  XX\aX  xXw.  \\^<^^ 
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which  arc  brought  to  shew  that  the  Scriptures  are  safely  transmiUfid 
to  us  are  greater  than  can  be  produced  for  any  other  books  in  the 
world.  This  hath  been  oft^n  fully  vindicated,  and  set  in  sodeara 
light,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  had  no  other  way  of 
avoiding  the  evidence,  but  by  most  absurdly  flying  out  (as  Datli 
been  observed  before)  into  invectives  against  all  historical  evidenot, 
and  against  the  credit  of  all  past  facts  whatsoever.  It  may,  then- 
fore,  be  justly  said,  that  no  greater  evidence  of  the  trut&  of  the 
extraordinary  facts  whereby  Christianity  was  attested,  can  reason- 
ably be  desired,  except  all  these  stupendous  facts  were  to  be  dooe 
over  again  for  our  conviction.  And  if  one  man  thinks  he  mij 
justly  demand  this,  another  man  hath  an  equal  right  to  demand  it, 
and  so  every  man  may  demand  it.  And  those  facts  most  he 
repeated  in  every  age,  in  every  nation,  and  in  the  sight  of  cvor 
single  person,  which  would  be  the  most  absurd  and  unreasonabts 
thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

This  may  suffice  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  attestations 
-given  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  OU 
and  New  Testament,  and  which  exhibit  illustrious  convincing 
proofs  of  its  divine  original.  It  will  be  proper  next  to  consider  the 
nature  and  excellence  of  the  revelation  itself,  with  the  scheme  of 
religion  there  delivered  to  us;  and,  it  will  appear,  upon  the  most 
impartial  examination,  to  be  woitliy  of  God,  of  a  most  admirable 
tendency,  and  well  fitted  to  answer  the  important  ends  for  which 
we  might  suppose  a  revelation  to  have  been  given  to  mankind. 

That  we  may  have  a  juster  notion  of  the  religion  held  forth  to  us 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  brief  view  of  it  from 
the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume  opens  with  that  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  religion,  an  account  of  God's  havine:  created  tbe 
world,  which  is  there  described  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner, 
accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  with  a  noble  sim- 
plicity ;  as  is  also  the  original  formation  of  man,  who  is  represented 
as  having  been  formed  after  the  divine  image,  invested  with  a 
dominion  over  the  inferior  creation,  with  a  reservation  of  the  bomige 
he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his  sovereign  Lord,  and  constituted  ini 
paradisaical  state,  a  happy  state  of  purity  and  innocence.  Theie 
IS  nothing  in  this  but  what  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  ancient  traditions  that  have  obtained  among  tk 
nations.  We  are  farther  there  informed,  that  man  fell  from  that 
state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker;  and  that  sin  brought  death 
into  the  world,  and  all  the  evils  and  miseries  to  which  the  human 
race  is  now  obnoxious :  but  that  the  merciful  Parent  of  our  being, 
in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion,  was  pleased  to  make  vm 
revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid  a  pioper 
foundation  for  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  offending  creataies,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  religion  towards  him.  Accordingly,  the  religion 
delivered  in  the  Scripture  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his  lapsed  state; 
and  any  one  that  im|)artially  and  carefully  considers  it,  will  find  one 
scheme  of  religion,  substantially  the  same,  carried  all  along  through 
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the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  and  accomplish- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ. 

This  religion  may  be  considered  principally  under  three  periods. 
The  first  is  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  which  consisted  in 
the  pure  adoration  of  the  Deity,  free  from  idolatry,  in  a  firm  belief 
of  his  universal  and  particular  providence,  a  hope  of  his  pardoning 
mercy  towards  penitent  sinners,  and  a  confiding  in  him  as  the  great 
rewarder   of  them  that  diligently  seek  him:    which  reward  they 
looked  for,  not  merely  in  this  present  world,  but  in  a  future  state  : 
for  we  are  told,  that  they  sought  a  better  countrt/,  that  is  an  heavenly. 
These  were  the  main  principles  of  their  religion,  together  with  a 
strong  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and 
universal  righteousness.     To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  hope  and  expectation  from  the  beginning, 
originally  founded  on  a  divine  promise,  of  a  great  Saviour,  who 
was  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  through  whom  God  was  to  make  the  fullest  dis- 
coveries and  exhibitions  of  his  ^race  and  mercy  towards  the  human 
race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  feUcity.     As  to 
the  external  rites  of  religion  then  made  use  of,  the  most  ancient  rite 
of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  that  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God  : 
and  its  having  so  early  and  universally  obtained  among  all  nations, 
and  in  the  most  ancient  times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  originally  enjoined  by  divine 
appointment  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from 
them  transmitted  to  their  descendants.     This  patriarchal  religion, 
as  it  has  been  described,  seems  to  have  been  the  religion  of  Adam 
after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  the  antediluvian  patriarchs; 
and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
several  heads  of  families  derived  from  him,  who  probably  carried  it 
into   their  several  dispersions.     But,  above  all,  this  religion  was 
signally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was  illustiious  for  his  faith, 
pietjr,  and  righteousness,  and  whom  God  was  pleased  to  favour  with 
special  discoveries  of  his  will.     From  him  descended  many  great 
nations,  among  whom  this  religion,  in  its  main  principles,  seems  to 
have  been  preserved,  of  which  there  are  noble  remains  in  the  book 
of  Job.    There  were  also  remarkable  vestiges  of  it  for  a  long  time 
preserved  among  several  other  nations  ;  and,  indeed,  the  belief  of 
one  supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  a  hope  of  pardoning  mercy,  a 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of  the  acceptance 
and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  expectation  of  a  future 
state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished.     And  whosoever  among  the 
Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation,  was  a  fearer  of  God,  and  a 
worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  justly  regarded  as  of  the  ancient 
patriarchal  religion,  and  was  favourably  accepted  with  God.     But 
m  process  of  time,  the  nations  became  generally  depraved,  sunk 
into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corruption,  and  the  great  principles 
of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure  covered  and  overwhelmed  with 
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an  amazing  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries^  and  corruptions  of  til 
kinds. 

The  second  view  of  religion,  as  set  before  us  in  the  ScriptaTet.ii, 
that  which  relates  to  the  Mosnical  dispensation.  This  was  realh 
and  essentially  the  same  religion,  for  substance,  which  was  pro- 
fessed and  practised  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  timesi  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  special  covenant  made  with  a  particular  people,  amonr 
whom  God  was  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  m 
to  whom  he  gave  a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to 
writing  as  the  safest  conveyance;  whereas  relig-ion  had  been 
hitiierto  preserved  chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  xuore  easily  main- 
tained during  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  first  a^es.  The  spedil 
covenant  was  no  ways  inconsistent  with  God's  universal  providence 
and  goodness  towards  mankind ;  nor  did  it  in  any  deg^ree  vacate  or 
infringe  the  ancient  primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the 
beginning,  but  was  acsigned  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of 
it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  extinguished. 
The  principal  end  of  that  polity,  and  tne  main  view  to  which  it  was 
all  directed,  was  to  restore  and  preserve  the  true  worship  and  adora- 
tion of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  in  oppositios 
to  that  polytheism  and  idolatry  which  began  then  to  spreacT  gener- 
ally through  the  nations ;  and  to  en^ge  those  to  whom  it  was 
made  known,  to  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  by 
giving  them  holy  and  excellent  laws,  expressly  prescribing  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  duty,  and  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine 
authority,  and  by  promises  and  threatenings  in  the  name  of  God. 
And  also  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Redeemer, 
who  had  been  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  to  prepare  men  for 
that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation  of  religion,  which  he 
was  to  introduce.  And  whosoever  impartially  examines  that  con- 
stitution must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  admirably 
fitted  to  answer  these  important  ends.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  teach  us  to  form  the  justest 
and  noblest  notions  of  God,  as  having  created  all  things  by  his 
power,  as  preserving  and  governing  all  things  by  his  providence,  as 
possessed  of  all  possible  perfections ;  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and 
good,  holy,  just,  and  true,  a  lover  of  righteousness,  a  hater  of  sin 
and  wickedness;  omnipresent,  omniscient;  to  whom  we  owe  the 
highest  love,  the  profoundest  reverence,  the  most  absolute  submis- 
sion and  resignation,  and  the  most  steady  dependence.  There  is  a 
strain  of  unequalled  piety  every  where  running  through  those  sacred 
writings.  We  are  there  taught  to  refer  all  to  God,  to  do  every  thing 
we  do  as  in  his  presence,  and  in  a  subordination  to  his  glory.  We 
have  there  also  excellent  precepts  given  us  with  regard  to  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  All  social  duties  may  be 
regarded  as  comprehended  in  that  admirable  precept  of  the  law, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  A  just,  a  kind,  and  bene- 
volent conduct  is  prescribed,  and  not  only  are  all  injurious  actions 
forbidden  in  the  strongest  manner,  but  even  all  inordinate  desiics 
and  covctings  after  w\ial  \>c\oi\^e^X\  \»  Q>\i^t^,  ^vVvvcVk.  Ua  at  the  foun- 
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dation  of  all  the  injustice  men  are  guilty  of  towards  their  neigh* 
hours.     The  ten  commandments,  which  contain  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  moral  precepts,  were,  that  they  might  make  the 
greater  impression,  delivered  with  the  greatest  majesty  and  solem- 
nity that  can  be  conceived.     There  was  indeed  a  vanety  of  ritual 
injunctions  prescribed  under  that  constitution,  the  reasons  of  all 
which  cannot  be  clearly  assigned  at  this  distance.     But  some  of 
them  were  manifestly  intended  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  keep  them  free  from  the  infections  of  their  idola- 
tries.    Others  of  their  rites  were  instituted  to  keep  up  the  memo- 
rials of  the   signal  and  extraordinary  acts  of  divine  providence 
towards  them,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had  been  con- 
firmed and  establifihed.    And  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
originally  designed  as  types  and  prefigurations  of  good  things  to 
«coroe,  under  that  more  perfect  dispensation  which  was  to  succeed. 
The  rite  of  sacrificing,  wnich  had  been  in  use  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  began  to  be  greatly  perverted  and  abused  among  the 
nations,  was  brought   under  distinct  regulations,  and  only  to  be 
jperfomied  to  the  honour  of  the  one  true  God,  the  great  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  universe.     Polytheism  and  the  worship  of  inferior 
deities  were  forbidden ;    no  obscene  or  filthy  rites,  no  unnatural 
rigours  or  austerities,  no  human  sacrifices  or  cruel  oblations,  made  a 
part  of  their  religion,  as  among  many  other  nations.     And  the 
absolute  necessity  of  virtue  and  righteousness,  in  order  to  their 
acceptance  with   God,  was  strongly  inculcated,  and  on  this  they 
were  directed  to  lay  the  principal  stress,  and  not  merely  on  external 
rites  'Or  forms.     Tliis  constitution  is  represented  as  havin^^  been 
introduced  and  established  with  the  most  amazinor  demonstrations 
and  displays  of  God's  supreme  dominion  and  glorious  majesty,  and 
with  a  visible  triumph  over  idolatry  in  its  proper  seat  (for  so  Egypt 
and  Canaan  may  be  looked  upon  to  have  been),  and  with  the  most 
awful  manifestations  of  God's  just  displeasure  against  those  abomi- 
nable vices  as  well  as  idolatries,  which  were  then  making  a  great 
progress  in  the  world,  and  of  which  the  Canaanites  were  remark- 
ably guilty. 

What  is  especially  observable  is,  that  under  that  constitution 
there  was  a  succession  of  prophets,  who  were  sent  to  reclaim  the 
people  from  the  idolatries  ana  corruptions  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  the  practice  of  real  religion  and 
righteousness.  Their  writings  every  where  abound  with  the  sub« 
limest  descriptions  and  representations  of  the  Deity ;  they  discover 
a  pure  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  a  noble  impartial  detes- 
tation against  vice  and  wickedness,  and  a  deep  and  earnest  concern 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  substantial  piety  and  virtue,  and 
taking  men  on  from  a  too  great  dependence  on  outward  forms  and 
ritual  observances.  And  what  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  they  con- 
tain the  most  illustrious  predictions  of  future  events,  many  of  them 
clear,  express,  and  circumstantial,  relating  to  nations,  both  of  their 
own  and  others^  and  to  particular  persons.     Some  of  whiclv  ^n^\!^ 
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were  to  take  place  in  their  own  times,  or  soon  after,  and  were  most 
remarkably  fultilled;  and  others  were  removed  to  the  distance  rf 
several  ajjes  from  the  lime  in  which  those  prophets  li^ed  anduitere^i 
their  predictions,  and  thouuh  absohitely  beyond  the  reach  «>f  any 
human  sagacity  to  foresee,  have  also  nct*ived  their  accomplwhmenL 
This  shews  that  thev  were  extraordinarilv  iiisT)ired  bv  Him  who 
alone  can  foretel  future  continirencies ;  and  their  prophecies  caus 
farther  proof  and  attestation  to  the  divine  oris^inal  of  the  Slwa."-: 
constitution,  since  tliey  were  designed  to  engage  the  pe  pie  toihe 
observance  of  the  excellent  laws  that  had  been  ni%-en  tliem:  aod 
they  were  also  intended  to  prepare  them  for  expect insr  a  more  jrlo- 
rious  dispensation,  to  be  brought  by  a  person  of  unparalleled  dig- 
nitv,  whose  comiiiir  tlitv  foretold,  and  whom  thev  de.-cribed  bviLe 
most  remarkable  characters.  Some  of  these  prophets  describeil  him 
by  one  part  of  his  office  and  undertaking,  and  some  by  another. 
They  pointed  to  the  tribe  and  family  from  which  he  was  to  spring, 
the  time  of  his  appearance,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  miracles  b 
should  perform,  the  exemplary  holiness  of  his  life,  his  great  wisdom 
and  excellence  as  a  teacher;  they  spoke  in. the  highest  terms  of  hi« 
divine  dignity,  and  yet  foretold  that  he  was  to  ^nderiio  tl:e  most 
grievous  humiliations  and  bitter  sufferings  for  the  sins  of  men: 
they  testified  not  only  his  sufferings,  but  the  glories  that  sliould 
follow;  his  wonderful  exaltation,  and  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  truth  which  he  was  to  erect  and  establi»h  ;  that  the  Jews 
would  generally  reject  him,  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  his 
law,  and  be  sharers  of  the  benefits  of  his  kingdom. 

Accordingly  the  third  period  relates  to  that  dispensation  of  religion 
which  was  brought  by  that  glorious  and  divine  person  whom  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Christian  dispensation, 
which  was  designed  and  fitted  for  an  universal  extent^  and  in  which, 
considered  in  its  original  purity,  religion  is  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection  and  noblest  improvement.  An  admirable  wisdom,  good- 
ness^and  purity,  shone  forth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of 
the  great  author  of  it.  He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  time 
which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writin^^s.  In  him 
the  several  piedictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person  that  wait 
to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  oy  which  he  u'as 
described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other.  He  appeared, 
as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean  in  his  outward  condition  and 
circumstances,  and  yet  maintained  in  his  whole  conduct  a  dignitT 
becoming  his  divine  character.  Many  of  his  miracles  were  of  such 
a  kind,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  ar^ue  a 
dominion  over  nature,  and  its  estabhshed  laws,  and  they  were^acts 
of  great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doino*  good  to 
the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men;  and  the  admirable  instructions 
J?®  R^^c  were  delivered  with  a  divine  authority,  and  yet  with  great 
faniilinrity  and  condescension.     And  his  o>*n  practice   was  everv 
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mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  the  most  heavenly 
mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility  and  condescension. 
Never  was  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  god-like,  venerable,  and 
amiable,  so  remote  from  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He 
himself  most  expressly  foretold  his  own  sufferings,  the  cruel  and 
ignominious  death  he  was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judg- 
ments and  calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Jev/ish  nation, 
and  what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  gospel  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  difficulties  he  foretold  it  should 
meet  with.  All  this  was  most  exactly  fulfilled ;  he  rose  as^ain  on 
the  third  day,  and  showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after  his 
passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk, 
that  they  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of  all  their 
senses.  He  gave  them  commission  to  go  and  preach  his  gospel  to 
all  nations  ;  and  promised  that,  to  enable  them  to  do  it  with  success, 
they  should  be  endued  with  the  most   extraordinary  powers  and 

Sifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  accordingly  they  did,  and  though 
estitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  without  power,  riches,  interest, 
policy,  learning^,  or  eloquence,  they  went  through  the  world,  preach- 
ing up  a  crucified  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and  teach- 
ing the  things  which  he  had  commanded  them ;  and  by  the 
wonderful  powers  which  they  were  invested  with,  and  the  evidences 
they  produced  of  their  divine  mission,  they  prevailed,  and  spread 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  their  great  Master  had  foretold,  in  the  midst 
of  suflferings  and  persecutions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
inveterate  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  religion  itself, 
which  was  taught  by  Christ,  and  by  the  apostles  in  his  name,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  worthy  of  God.  It  retaineth  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation ;  for  our  Saviour  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  carry  the  scheme 
of  religion  there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excellence. 
The  idea  given  us  of  God,  of  his  incomparable  perfections,  and  his 
governing  providence,  as  extending  to  all  his  creatures,  particularly 
towards  mankind,  is  the  noblest  that  can  be  conceived,  and  the  most 
proper  to  produce  worthy  affections  and  dispositions  towards  him. 
Great  care  is  especially  taken  to  instruct  us  to  form  just  notions 
of  God's  illustrious  moral  excellencies,  of  his  wisdom,  his  faithful- 
ness, and  truths  his  impartial  justice,  and  righteousness,  and  spotless 
purity ;  but,  above  all,  of  his  ecoodness  and  love  to  mankind,  of  which 
the  gospel  contains  and  exhibits  the  most  glorious  and  attractive 
discoveries  and  displays  that  were  ever  maae  to  the  world.  The 
exceeding  riches  of  the-  divine  grace  and  mercy  are  repre 
sented  in  the  most  engaging  -manner.  Pardon  and  salvation 
are  freely  offered  upon  the  most  gracious  terms ;  the  very  chief  of 
sinners  are  invited,  and  the  strongest  possible  assurances  given  of 
God's  readiness  to  receive  them,  upon  their  sincere  repentoivvc;^  ^w^ 
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reformation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  preTent  an  abase  of  tbis,the 
most  striking  representations  arc  made  of  God's  just  wraili  and<bi- 
pleasure  acrainst  those  that  obstinately  go  on  in  presumptuous  sa 
and  disoljedience.  It  is  especially  the  glory  of  f  he  gospel,  that  die 
great  realities  of  an  unseen  eternal  world  are  there  set  in  the  bm 
clear  and  open  li^ht;  there  are  clearer  discoveries  made,  and  bi 
stronger  assurances  given,  of  that  future  life  and  immortality,  thaa 
were  ever  given  to  mankind  before. 

As  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  they  are  unquestionably  hoiv 
and  excellent.  The  purest  morality  is  taught  in  all  its  just  ana 
noble  extent,  as  taking  in  the  whole  of  our  duty  towards  GoJ,c-ur 
neighbours,  and  ourselves. 

As  to  piety  towards  God,  the  idea  there  given  of  it  is  veoerabit 
amiable,  and  engaging;  we  are  required  to  fear  God,  but  it  is  Dd 
with  a  servile  honor,  such  as  superstition  inspires,  but  with  a  filial 
reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  address  ourselves  u 
him  as  our  heavenly  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  bii 
love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  praises,  curcc«- 
fes&ions  and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundest  humility,  becomins 
creatui'es  deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  yet  with  u 
ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most  uure- 
served  submission  to  God  as  our  bOverei<in  Lord,  our  most  wi&e  and 
ricrhteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Benefactor  ;  to  resign  our- 
selves to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in  his  pro\idential  dispensations 
as  being  persuaded  that  he  ordereth  all  things  really  for  the  best: 
to  walk  continually  as  in  his  sight,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  appro- 
bation, setting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and 
judge,  our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all  we  are  re 
quired  to  love  the  L^rd  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  ivd 
strength,  and  to  show  that  we  love  him,  by  keeping  his  command- 
ments, by  aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imitable  perfec- 
tions, and  by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  glorify  oim  in 
the  world.  As  to  the  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the 
idea  given  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and 
hath  a  noble  simplicity  in  it.  The  numerous  rites  of  tne  Mosaical 
dispensation^  which,  though  wisely  suited  to  that  time  and  state, 
were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  economy,  are  now  abolished. 
The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  as  prescribed  in  the  gospel,  are  few 
in  number,  easy  of  observance,  and  noble  in  their  use  and  ^ignifi- 
cancy. 

Not  only  doth  Christianity  give  the  most  excellent  directions  as 
to  the  duty  we  more  immediately  owe  to  God,  but  a  mighty  stitsB 
is  there  laid  upon  social  duties  and  social  virtues,  which  it  hath  a 
manifest  tendency  to  promote  and  improve.  The  constant  exercise 
of  justice,  and  righteousness,  and  fidelity,  is  most  expressly  enjoined; 
the  rendering  to  all  their  dues,  and  a  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  our  several  stations  and  relations,  is  bound  upon  us,  not  merely 
by  civil  considerations,  but  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion.  But 
what  ought  especially  to  recommend  Christianity  is,  that  a  true  and 
extensive  benevolence  is  there  carried  to  the  noblest  heights;  it 
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strengthens  the  natural  ties  of  humanity,  and  adds  other  sacred  and 
most  engaging  ties  to  bind  us  still  more  strongly  to  another.  We  are 
taught  to  love  our  neighbours  as  oui*selves,  to  rejoice  in  their  happi- 
ness^and  endeavour  to  promote  it,  to  do  good  to  all  as  far  as  we  have 
opportunity;  yea,  even  to  extend  our  benevolence  to  our  enemies  them- 
selvesy  and  to  those  that  have  injured  us ;  and  to  be  ready  to  render 
good  for  evil,  and  overcome  evil  with  good.  It  tends  to  discoun- 
tenance and  suppress  that  malice  and  envy,  hatred  and  reven^, 
those  boisterous  angry  passions,  and  malevolent  affections  and  dis- 
positions, which  have  done  so  nmch  mischief  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  exercise  of  self-government,  Christianity  is  manifestly 
designed  to  improve  and  perfect  human  nature.  It  teaches  us  not 
only  to  regulate  the  outward  actions,  but  the  inward  affections  and 
dispositions  of  the  soul ;  to  labour  after  real  purity  of  heart,  simpli- 
city and  godly  sincerity,  as  that  without  which  no  outward  appear- 
ances can  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of 
all  our  disorders  and  corruptions,  by  obliging  us  to  correct  and  regu- 
late that  inordinate  self-love,  which  causeth  us  to  centre  all  our  views 
in  ourselves,  in  our  own  pleasure,  or  glory,  or  interest,  and  by  instruct- 
ing us  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  sensual  appetites  and  inclinations. 
It  is  designed  to  assert  the  dominion  of  the  rational  and  moral 
powers  over  the  inferior  part  of  our  nature,  of  the  spirit  over  the 
flesh,  whicK  alone  can  lay  a  just  foundation  for  that  moral  liberty^ 
and  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  it  is  the  design  of  all  true  phi- 
losophy to  procure  and  establish.  And  whereas  a  too  great  love  of 
the  world,  and  its  enjoyments,  its  riches,  honours,  or  pleasures,  is 
the  source  of  numberless  disorders  in  human  life,  and  turns  us  astray 
in  our  whole  course,  it  teacheth  us  to  rectify  our  false  opinions  of 
these  things,  and  not  to  seek  happiness  in  them,  but  to  set  our 
affections  principally  on  things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature, 
things  celestial  and  eternal.  And  with  regard  to  the  evils  of  this 
present  life  and  world,  it  tendeth  to  inspire  us  with  the  noblest  for- 
titude, and  to  render  us  superior  to  those  evils,  as  being  persuaded 
that  God  will  cause  them  to  work  together  for  our  good,  and  will 
over-rule  them  to  our  greater  happiness*  It  provideth  the  best 
remedy  both  against  our  cares  and  fears,  especially  against  the  fear 
of  death  itself. 

All  that  are  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  know,  that  this 
is  a  true  though  imperfect  representation  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  nor  need  I  point  to  the  particular  passages 
that  prove  it.  Indeed  the  excellence  of  the  morals  there  prescribed 
is  so  evident,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  been  obliged  to 
pretend  that  its  precepts  are  carried  to  a  too  great  degree  of  strict- 
ness, impracticable  to  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  But  not 
to  urge,  that  the  rule  set  before  us  ought  to  be  perfect,  and  that 
though  perhaps  none  of  us  can  in  every  instance  fully  come  up  to  it, 
yet  it  tendeth  to  inspire  a  laudable  ambition,  and  to  put  us  upon  a 
constant  endeavour  of  going  on  towards  perfection,  that  we  may 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  prescribed  pattern  of  excellence ;  not  to 
urge  this,  it  deserveth  special  observation,  that  lUow^\svQ^^\\?i\% 
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carried  by  our  Saviour  holh  in  his  precepts  and  example  to  ihe 
height  of  purity  and  excellence,  yet  it  i>  not,  under  pretence  of  tx- 
traordinary  refinement,  carried  to  unwarrantable  extremes.  It  is  not 
required  of  us  to  extinguish  the  passions,  as  the  Stoics  pretended  to 
dOy  but  to  p^overn  and  moderate  them,  and  keep  them  within  prope; 
bounds.  Christianity  doth  not  prescribe  an  unfeeling  apatny.  oe 
pretend  to  render  us  insensible  to  the  evil.^  of  this  present  life:  but 
directeth  us  to  bear  up  under  them  with  patience  and  constaocr, 
supported  by  the  considerations  of  reason  and  religion,  and  encoo- 
raged  by  the  glorious  prospects  that  arc  before  us.  We  are  tiu;:ht 
to  deny  ourselves  ;  but  the  intention  is  only  that  we  should  suliject 
our  interior  appetites  to  the  noble  part  of  our  natures,  and  that  the 
pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  the  world  should  be  madeik 
give  way  to  interests  of  a  higher  nature,  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God. 
and  to  the  love  of  tnith,  virtue,  and  rin:hteousness,  whenever  ther 
happen  to  come  into  competition.  We  are  required  not  to  vaskt 
provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  but  we  are  not 
urged  to  macerate  our  bodies  with  excessive  rigours  and  austerities, 
or  to  chastise  them  with  bloody  discipline.  We  are  to  be  heaveolT- 
minded,  and  to  set  our  aflections  upon  the  things  which  are  above; 
but  50  as  not  to  neglect  the  duties^  businesses,  and  oflfices  of  humia 
life ;  an  attendance  to  which  is  expressly  required  of  us  in  the 
gospel  law.  We  are  not  commanded  absolutely  to  quit  the  world; 
but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment^  to  live  above  the  world, 
whilst  we  are  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  its  pollutions; 
not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  but  tx»  be  moderBie 
in  the  use  of  them,  and  so  to  use  this  world  as  not  to  abuse  it.  All 
drunkenness  and  gluttony  and  excesses  of  riot  are  forbidden,  and 
we  are  required  to  exercise  a  regular  sobriety  and  temperance  in  our 
food  ;  but  we  are  not  commancfed  to  abstain  from  divers  kinds  of 
meats,  and  are  taught  that  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  snd 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  for  it  is 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.  It  is  required  of  us,  that 
we  may  be  chaste  and  pure,  keeping  our  vessels  clean  in  sanctifica- 
tion  and  honour,  and  not  in  the  lusts  of  concupiscence  ;  and  yet  an 
undue  stress  is  not  laid  upon  virginity  or  celibacy,  as  was  toomorb 
done  in  after  ages,  but  marriage  is  declared  to  be  **  honourable  in  all. 
and  the  bed  undefiled."  Polygamy,  which  was  formerly  in  somf 
measure  tolerated,  is  no  longer  so  under  the  perfect  institution  of 
our  Saviour.  And  the  gospel  precepts  in  this  respect,  though  ex- 
claimed against  as  harsh  and  severe,  are  really  most  agreeable  to 
the  originsl  intention  of  marriage,  and  the  balance  maintained  bf 
providence  between  the  sexes.  The  Christian  people  are  diieeted 
to  pay  a  due  reverence  to  their  pastors,  and  to  esteem  them  very 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake ;  but  they  are  not  oommaDded 
to  yield  a  blind  submission  to  them;  and  their  pastors  are  foibidden 
to  act  as  hrds  over  GotVs  heritage^  or  as  having  dominion  over  their 
faith,  but  as  helpers  of  their  joi/.  And  finally  it  is  evident,  that  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  Aposlles,  tUwe  "la  uoV.  \\\^  Vt^l  Nx^^ra^  Va  V^  \Qivu\d  of  woridiy 
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ambition,  avarice,  or  sensuality.  Virtue  is  there  placed  on  the  best 
and  most  solid  foundations ;  our  duties  are  urg^cd  upon  us  in  their 
proper  order,  they  are  traced  from  their  true  source,  and  directed  to 
their  proper  end.  We  are  taught  to  aspire  continually  to  higher 
decrees  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  not  to  take  up  with  a  meaner 
fehcity  than  that  which  ariseth  from  a  perfect  conformity  to  God 
himself^and  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  him.  In  one  word,  Christian 
mcmdity,  or  the  duty  required  of  us,  is  summed  up  by  our  great 
beavenly  teacher,  in  love,  love  to  God,  and  charity  towards  mankind, 
accompanied  with  real  purity  of  heart  and  life.  And  all  this  is  to 
be  attended  with  an  amiable  humility.  Wc  must  abound  in  good 
works,  but  not  glory  in  them ;  when  we  have  done  our  best,  and 
aspired  to  the  noblest  attainments  that  we  are  capable  of  in  this 
present  state,  all  vain-glorious  boasting,  all  confidence  in  our  own 
righteousness  or  merits,  is  excluded.  On  God  and  his  grace  we 
must  place  our  dependence,  and  to  this  ascribe  the  glory. 

What  a  lovely  idea  is  here  set  before  us  of  moral  excellence! 
And  as  the  gospel  precepts  are  so  pure,  prescribing  our  duty  in  its 
proper  extent,  so  the  strength  and  power  of  the  motives  there  pro- 
posed, if  duly  attended  to,  will  be  found  answerable  to  the  purity  of 
the  precepts.  And  in  this  all  the  moral  systems  that  natural  reli- 
gion or  philosophy  can  furnish,  are  very  deficient.  Our  duty  is 
Sound  upon  us  in  the  holy  Scripture,  by  the  express  authority  and 
command  of  Grod  himself,  whicti  must  needs  give  a  mighty  weight 
to  the  precepts  and  directions  there  prescribed.  All  the  chaims  of 
the  divine  goodness,  grace,  and  love,  are  represented  to  our  view,  to 
lead  us  to  repentance  and  holy  obedience.  The  most  perfect  models 
are  set  before  us :  God  himself  is  exhibited  to  our  imitation,  as  the 
great  original  of  moral  goodness  and  excellence ;  and  the  example 
of  his  well-beloved  Son,  who  was  the  living  image  of  his  own  love, 
goodness,  and  purity  here  below.  Good  men  are  honoured  with  the 
most  glorious  characters,  and  are  invested  with  the  most  valuable 
privileges,  that  they  may  be  excited  and  engaged  to  walk  worthy  of 
those  characters  and  privileges,  and  of  the  high  calling  wherewith 
they  are  called.  And  for  our  greater  encouragement,  the  most  ex- 
press assurances  are  given  us  of  God's  readiness  to  communicate 
the  gracious  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  not  to  render  our  own 
endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and  animate  our  sincere  endea- 
▼ours.  The  iipportant  solemnities  of  a  future  judgment  are  dis- 
played before  us  in  the  most  striking  manner,  when  every  man  must 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  must  receive  according  to 
the  things  done  in  his  body>  whether  good  or  evil.  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  noble  and  more  engaging  than  the  idea  that  is 
there  given  us  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  and  of  that  eternal  life 
iivhich  is  prepared  for  good  men  in  the  heavenly  world,  which  is  re- 
presented to  us  not  merely  as  a  paradise  of  sensual  delights,  but  as 
a  pure  and  sublime  felicity,  fitted  to  animate  the  most  virtuous  and 
excellent  minds.  And  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  punishments  that 
shall  be  inflicted  on  the  obstinately  impenitent  anddisobcdient,  are 
represented  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  pro\)eT  lo  ^N4;!^ct\!k^tA^<(i\.^x 
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presumptuous  sinners,  who  will  not  be  wrought  upon  by  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  virtue,  and  the  charms  of  divine  love  and  good- 
ness. 

Any  man  that  impartially  considers  these  things,  if  lie  be  really 
and  in  good  earnest  a  friend  to  virtue  and  to  mankintU  would  Ik 
apt  to  wish  the  Christian  revelation  true,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
^reat  advantage  of  it  where  it  is  heartily  believed  and  embraced. 
For,  must  it  not  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  the  great  principles 
of  religion,  which  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  our  happiness,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  God  himself? — to  have  our  duty  urged 
u|)on  us  in  his  name,  and  plainly  set  before  us  in  express  precepts, 
which  must  needs  come  with  a  far  superior  force,  considered  as 
enjoined  by  a  divine  authority,  than  as  the  dictates  of  philosophers 
or  moralists  ? — to  have  the  most  explicit  declarations  made  to  us  in 
the  name  of  God  himself,  concerning  the  terms  upon  which  forgive- 
ness is  to  be  obtained,  and  concerning  the  extent  of  that  forgive- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  many  anxious  jealousies  and  fears 
might  otherwise  be  apt  to  arise  in  our  hearts  ?  And  finally,  to  be 
assured  by  express  revelation  from  God,  of  the  nature,  greatness, 
and  eternal  duration  of  that  reward,  with  which  he  will  crown  oar 
sincere  though  imperfect  obedience :  a  reward  far  transcending  not 
only  our  deserts,  but  even  all  that  we  could  expect,  or  were  able  to 


conceive ! 


And  now,  upon  reviewing  this  scheme  of  religion,  which  is  qd- 
doubtcdly  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  set  before  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  a  reflection  that  naturally  ofFereth  itself,  that,  sup- 

Cosing  God  had  thotight  fit  to  make  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
IS  will  to  mankind,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  it  could  be  fuller 
•of  goodness  and  purity,  that  it  could  contain  more  excellent  pre- 
cepts, or  set  before  us  a  more  perfect  model  and  example,  or  be  eu- 
forced  by  more  powerful  motives,  or  be  directed  to  nobler  ends. 
Could  such  a  scheme  of  religion  as  hath  been  mentioned,  be  the 
product  cither  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm  ?  Its  whole  nature,  de- 
sign, and  tendency,  manifestly  show,  that  it  could  not  be  the  work 
of  impostors ;  especially  of  impostors  so  wicked,  as  to  forge  a  series 
of  the  most  extraordinary  facts;  not  merely  a  single  imposture,  but 
a  chain  of  impostures,  and  solemnly  attest  them  in  the  name  of  God 
himself,  when  they  themselves  knew  them  to  be  absolutely  false. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  contexture  of  this  religion  that 
savoura  of  private  selfish  interests,  or  carnal  views,  or  worUly 
policy.  And  is  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  impostors, 
without  any  regard  to  their  own  worldly  advantage,  to  expose 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  sufferings,  reproaches,  and  persecih 
tions,  and  even  to  death  itself,  for  publishing  a  scheme  of  poR 
religion,  piety,  and  righteousness,  merely  from  a  desire  of  pio- 
moting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind  ?  To  wnick 
may  be  added,  that  the  persons  who,  we  know,  first  published 
this  religion  to  the  world,  were  absolutely  incapable  of  invent- 
ing such  an  admirable  scheme  of  religion  as  Christianity  is.  If 
ibey  could  have  enlulaiuifidL  ^  d^e^vgcL  q^  putting  a  religion  of  tbeir 
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own  invention  upon  the  world,  it  must  have  been,  oonsidering  their 
notions  and  prejudices,  very  different  in  many  things  from  tliat 
which  is  taught  m  the  New  Testament     Nor  could  they  have  had 
it  in  their  power,  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  have  imposed  such  a. 
series  of  facts  in  that  age,  many  of  them  represented  to  be  of  a  very 
public  nature,  if  they  had  been  false.     And  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  this  religion  to  have  been  the  product  of  enthusiasm,  as  of 
imposture.     Could  enthusiasts  produce  such  a  beautiful  and  regu- 
lar scheme,  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  exhibiting  such  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  God  and  of  religion,  such  a  perfect  rule  of  duty,  in 
which  moral  excellence  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  purity, 
without  running  to  extremes,  and  is  enforced  by  such  engaging 
motives,  so  admirably  fitted   to   the  excellence  of  the  precepts? 
Surely  this,  which  is  so  vastly  superior  to  any  scheme  of  religion  or 
morals  taught  by  the  most  wise  and  learned  philosophers  and  moral- 
ists, could  not  be  the  work  of  enthusiasts,  especially  of  such  frantic 
enthusiasts  as  they  must  have  been,  if  they  really  believed  that  the 
wonderful  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  were  done  before  there  eyes, 
and  that  they  themselves  were  endued  with  such  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  performed  the  most  stupendous  miracles, 
when  there  was  no  such  thing.     And  since  the  gospel  scheme  of 
religion  was  neither  the  product  of  enthusiasm  nor  of  impostuie,  it 
was  not  of  human  invention ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  its  rise  from  evil  beings,  superior  to  man,  who  would  never 
lend   their  assistance  to  enforce  and  establish  such  an  excellent 
scheme  of  religion,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  it  followeth  that  the 
account  given  by  the  first  publishers  of  it  was  true,  and  that  they 
received  it,  as  they  themselves  declared,  by  revelation  from  God. 
himself. 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  all  these  things  together,  there  seems  to% 
be  as  much  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Scripture  reve- 
lation, as  could  be  reasonably  expected  and  desired,  supposing  a 
revelation  really  given.  For  on  the  one  hand,  it  hath  the  most  ex- 
cellent internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness  in  its  nature  and 
tendency,  whereby  it  appeareth  to  be  worthy  of  God,  pure,  holy, 
and  heavenly,  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  virtue 
in  the  world,  and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience  on  earth 
for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  Gcxi  in  heaven.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  accompanied  with  the  most  illustrious  external  attestations, 
such  as  carried  the  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,  and 
which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  God  would  ever  give,  or 
permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture. 

As  to  the  Christian  scheme  of  a  Mediator,  the  prejudices  which 
some  have  been  apt  to  entertain  against  Christianity  on  that  account, 
seem  principally  to  have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  or  misrepre- 
sentations of  that  doctrine.  It  has  been  represented,  as  if  the 
notion  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  supposed  the  supreme 
Being,  the  Father  of  the  universe,  to  be  in  himself  implacable  and 
inexorable,  and  to  have  liad  no  thoughts  of  metc^  ox  ^\\.^  v^nv^x^^ 
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presumptuous  sinners^  who  will  not  be  wrought  upon  by  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  virtue,  and  the  charms  of  divine  love  and  good- 
ness. 

Any  man  that  impartially  considers  these  things,  if  he  be  really 
and  in  good  earnest  a  friend  to  virtue  and  to  mankind,  would  k 
apt  to  wish  the  Christian  revelation  true,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
great  advantage  of  it  where  it  is  heartily  believed  and  embraced. 
For,  mast  it  not  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  have  the  great  priDciples 
of  religion,  which  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  our  iiappiness, coo- 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  God  himself? — to  have  our  duty  urged 
upon  us  in  his  name,  and  plainly  set  before  us  in  express  precepts, 
which  must  needs  come  with  a  far  superior  force,  considered  is 
enjoined  by  a  divine  authority,  than  as  the  dictates  of  philosophen 
or  moralists? — to  have  the  most  explicit  declarations  made  to  ysin 
the  name  of  God  himself,  concerning  the  terms  upon  which  forgiv^ 
ness  is  to  be  obtained,  and  concerning  the  extent  of  that  forgiTe- 
ness,  with  respect  to  which  many  anxious  jealousies  and  fears 
might  otherwise  be  apt  to  arise  in  our  hearts  ?  And  finally,  to  be 
assured  by  express  revelation  from  God,  of  the  nature,  greatness, 
and  eternal  duration  of  that  reward,  with  which  he  will  crown  ov 
sincere  though  imperfect  obedience :  a  reward  far  transcending  not 
only  our  deserts,  but  even  all  that  we  could  expect,  or  were  aEk  lo 


conceive ! 


And  now,  upon  reviewing  this  scheme  of  religion,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  set  before  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  a  reflection  that  naturally  offereth  itself,  that,  sup- 
posing God  had  thought  fit  to  make  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
his  will  to  mankind,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  it  could  be  fuller 
■of  goodness  and  purity,  that  it  could  contain  more  excellent  pre- 
cepts, or  set  before  us  a  more  perfect  model  and  example,  or  be  en* 
forced  by  more  powerful  motives,  or  be  directed  to  nobler  ends. 
Could  such  a  scheme  of  religion  as  hath  been  mentioned,  be  the 
product  either  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm  ?  Its  whole  nature,  de- 
sign, and  tendency,  manifestly  show,  that  it  could  not  be  the  work 
of  impostors ;  especially  of  impostors  so  wicked,  as  to  forge  a  series 
of  the  most  extraordinary  facts;  not  merely  a  single  imposture,  but 
a  chain  of  impostures,  and  solemnly  attest  them  in  the  name  of  God 
himself,  when  they  themselves  knew  them  to  be  absolutely  fSdie. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  contexture  of  this  religion  that 
savoura  of  private  selfish  interests,  or  carnal  views,  or  worldly 
policy.  And  is  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  impostoiSy 
without  any  regard  to  Uieir  own  worldly  advantage,  to  ezpoN 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  sufferings,  reproaches,  and  persecn- 
tions,  and  even  to  death  itself,  for  publishing  a  scheme  of  poR 
religion,  piety,  and  righteousness,  merely  from  a  desire  of  pio- 
moting  the  glory  of  dod,  and  the  good  of  mankind  ?  To  wnidi 
may  be  added,  that  the  persons  who,  we  know,  first  published 
this  religion  to  the  world,  were  absolutely  incapable  of  inveot- 
jng  such  an  admirable  scheme  of  religion  as  Christianity  is.  If 
ihey  could  have  entocld\xi<edL  ^  d^v^  qS.  Y^vinsi!^  ^  Td&^Boa  of  tiieir 
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own  invention  upon  the  world,  it  must  have  been,  oonsidering  their 
notions  and  prejudices,  very  different  in  many  things  from  tliat 
which  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament     Nor  could  they  have  had 
it  in  their  power,  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  have  imposed  such  a. 
series  of  facts  in  that  age,  many  of  them  represented  to  be  of  a  very 
public  nature,  if  they  had  been  false.     And  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  this  religion  to  have  been  the  product  of  enthusiasm,  as  of 
imposture.     Could  enthusiasts  produce  such  a  beautiful  and  regu- 
lar scheme,  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  exhibiting  such  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  God  and  of  religion,  such  a  perfect  rule  of  duty,  in 
which  moral  excellence  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  purity, 
without  running  to  extremes,  and  is  enforced  by  such  engaging 
motives,  so  admirably  fitted   to  the  excellence  of  the  precepts? 
Surely  this,  which  is  so  vastly  superior  to  any  scheme  of  religion  or 
morals  taught  by  the  most  wise  and  learned  philosophers  and  moral- 
ists, could  not  be  the  work  of  enthusiasts,  especially  of  such  frantic 
enthusiasts  as  they  must  have  been,  if  they  really  believed  that  the 
wonderful  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  were  done  before  there  eyes, 
and  that  they  themselves  were  endued  with  such  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  performed  the  most  stupendous  miracles, 
when  there  was  no  such  thing.     And  since  the  gospel  scheme  of 
religion  was  neither  the  product  of  enthusiasm  nor  of  imposture,  it 
was  not  of  human  invention  ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
had  its  rise  from  evil  beings,  superior  to  man,  who  would  never 
lend   their  assistance  to  enforce   and  establish  such  an  excellent 
scheme  of  religion,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  it  foUoweth  that  the 
account  given  by  the  first  publishers  of  it  was  true,  and  that  they 
received  it,  as  they  themselves  declared,  by  revelation  from  God 
himself. 

Upon  the  whole,  taking  all  these  things  together,  there  seems  to% 
be  as  much  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Scripture  reve- 
lation, as  could  be  reasonably  expected  and  desired,  supposing  a 
revelation  really  given.  For  on  the  one  hand,  it  hath  the  most  ex- 
cellent internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness  in  its  nature  and 
tendency,  whereby  it  appeareth  to  be  worthy  of  God,  pure,  holy, 
and  heavenly,  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  virtue 
in  the  world,  and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience  on  earth 
for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  Gcxi  in  heaven.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  accompanied  with  the  most  illustrious  external  attestations, 
such  as  carried  the  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,  and 
which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  God  would  ever  give,  or 
permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture. 

As  to  the  Christian  scheme  of  a  Mediator,  the  prejudices  which 
some  have  been  apt  to  entertain  against  Christianity  on  that  account, 
seem  principally  to  have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  or  misrepre- 
sentations of  that  doctrine.  It  has  been  represented,  as  if  the 
notion  of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  supposed  the  supreme 
Being,  the  Father  of  the  universe,  to  be  in  himself  implacable  and 
inexorable,  and  to  have  liad  no  thoughts  of  metc^  ox  \J\V?j  V^n^^t^^ 
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sinners  of  the  human  race,  till  he  was  prevailed  upon,  contrary  to 
his  own  inclinatitms,  by  the  solicitations  of  a  powerful  Me<liator. 
But  this  is  not  the  idea  of  the  Mediator  given  us  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tines.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  appointment  of  the  MeJiator  is 
there  represented  as  wholly  owing  to  the  free  and  sovereign  ^cc 
and  goodness  of  God,  the  Father  of  all,  who  bein^  full  of  love  aiid 
compassion,  and  determined  to  show  mercy  towards  his  guilty  crea- 
tures, fixed  upon  this  way  of  doing  it,  by  sending  his  own  Son  into 
the  world  to  recover  them  from  their  guilt,  corruption,  and  misery, 
to  holiness  and  happiness. 

In  what  method  it  may  please  God  to  transact  with  guilty  crea- 
turesy  who  have  oifended  him  by  their  transgressions  and  disobedi- 
ence, and  to  dispense  his  acts  of  grace  and  favour  towards  them,  we 
cannot  take  upon  us  certainly  to  determine^  except  he  should  please 
to  reveal  it.     This  dependeth  upon  what  seemeth  most  becoming 
his  own  glorious  majesty,  and  most  meet  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  for 
answering  the  great  ends  and  reasons  of  his  government ;  of  which 
we  cannot  pretend,  if  left  to  ourselves,  to  be  competent  judges.    But 
the  making  use  of  a  Mediator  in  the  way  the  gospel  informeth  us, 
through  whom  his  benefits  are  confeired  upon  us,  and  in  whose 
name  our  prayers  and  services  are  oflered  to  his  acceptance,  scemetli 
to  be  admn*ably  fitted  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  supreme  au- 
thority and  government,  and  an  awful  sense  and  veneration  of  his 
infinite  majesty  and  greatness,  his  righteousness  and  purity,  in  the 
minds  of  his  creatures,  together  with  an  humbling  sense  and  con- 
viction of  their  own  guilt  and  unworthiness,  and  the  great  evil  of 
their  sins  and  transgressions  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  greatly  coo- 
tributeth  to  dispel  their  guilty  jealousies  and  fears,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  ingenuous  afhance  in  his  grace  and  mercy,  and  a  hope  of 
his  gracious  acceptance. 

Some  notion  of  the  propriety  of  a  Mediator,  through  whom  we 
have  access  to  God,  and  his  benefits  are  communicated  to  us,  hath 
very  generally  obtained  among  mankind,  which  probably  might 
have  its  rise  in  a  tradition  derived  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  this, 
like  other  principles  of  that  most  ancient  primitive  religion,  becaoie 
very  much  corrupted  amon^  the  nations,  who  worshipped  a  great 
number  of  idol  gods  and  idol  mediators.  Under  the  Jewish  eo(h 
nomy,  the  great  Mediator  was  typified  and  prefigured^  both  by 
Moses,  who  was  appointed  to  transact  between  God  and  die  peopk, 
and  especially  in  tne  oflice  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  solemnities 
of  the  service  he  was  to  perform  on  their  behalf  on  the  great  day  of 
expiation.  And  there  was  also  preserved  amongst  them,  a  notion 
and  expectation  of  a  glorious  deliverer,  described  under  the  most 
divine  characters,  who  was  to  appear  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and 
who,  according  to  the  prophecies  concerning  him,  was  to  fiiake  re- 
conciliation for  iniquity 9  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  figkieousneu ; 
though  they  afteiwards  perverted  the  true  sense  of  those  prophecies 
to  accommodate  them  to  their  own  carnal  prejudices^  and  to  thdr 
worldly  hopes  and  views. 
But  in  the  gospeV  t^kus  i^^t\.  ol  V\\^  ^nvqi&  ^ncscksrasc^  \&  brought  bto 
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the  clearest  light ;  and  the  idea  that  is  there  given  of  the  Mediator 
is  the  noblest  that  can  be  conceived  ;  whether  we  consider  the  glo- 
rious dignity  of  his  person,  in  which  the  divine  and  human  nature 
is  wonderfully  united,  or  the  offices  ascribed  to  him,  which  are  such 
as  are  admirably  fitted  to  the  great  work  upon  which  he  was  sent, 
the  saving  and  redeeming  mankind.     What  can  possibly  give  us  a 
higher  idea  of  God's  unparalleled  grace  and  goodness,  than  that  for 
us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  he  sent  his  own  Son,  to  assume  our 
nature,  to  instruct  us  as  our  great  heavenly  Teacher,  and  bring 
the  clearest  and  fullest  revelation  of  the  divme  will  that  was  ever 
given  to  mankind ;  and  to  make  a  declaration  in  the  Father's  name» 
of  his  free  grace  and  mercy  towards  sinners  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  the  gracious  terms  upon  which  he  will  receive  them  to  his  favour^ 
and  give  them  eternal  life ;  to  guide  and  lead  us  by  his  own  exam* 
pie,  and  exhibit  in  his  own  sacred  life  and  practice  the  most  perfect 
model  of  universal  goodness  and  purity,  and  of  every  amiable  virtue^ 
for  our  imitation ;  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  sins  by  his  most 
meritorious  obedience  and  sufferings,  that  he  might  obtain  eternal 
redemption  for  us ;  to  eive  us  a  certain  pledge  and  assurance  of  a 
blessea  resurrection,  and  of  the  happiness  prepared  for  good  men  in 
the  highest  heavens,  by  his  own  resurrection  trom  the  dead,  his  as* 
cension  into  heaven,  and  exaltation  to  glory ;  to  rule  us  as  the  great 
King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  by  his  holy  and  most  excellent  laws 
and  ordinances ;  and  to  appear  for  us  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  a& 
our  great  advocate  with  the  Father,  who  ever  continueth  to  inter- 
pose for  sinful  men,  and  in  whose  name  we  are  to  offer  up  our 
prayers,  and  to  hope  for  the  acceptance  of  our  services.     Add  to 
this,  that  he  is  constituted  the  great  dispenser  of  spiritual  benefits, 
through  whom  God  is  pleased  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  his 
grace,  and  the  aids  of  his  Holy  S[Hrit,  for  assisting  us  in  our  sincere 
endeavours,  and  training  us  up  by  a  life  of  holy  obedience  for  eter- 
nal felicity.      And  to  complete   the  glorious  scheme,  this  great 
Saviour  and  Mediator  is  appointed  to  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  the 
world  in  the  Father's  name,  and  to  dispense  eternal  retributions  of 
rewards  and  punishments  to  men  according  to  their  deeds,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  must  needs  give  a  mighty  weight  to  his  authority 
and  laws. 

These  are  things  great  and  astonishing,  and  which  could  not 
have  entered  into  the  human  mind,  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 
But  now  that  they  are  revealed,  they  foro^L  a  most  grand  and  harmo- 
nious system,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  like  so  many  links  of  a 
beautiful  chain,  one  part  answering  to  another,  and  all  concurring 
to  exhibit  an  admirable  plan,  in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and 
goodness,  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  most  eminently  shine 
forth.  So  that,  instead  of  being  a  just  cause  of  objection  against 
the  Christian  revelation,  it  rather  iurnisheth  a  new  proof  of  its 
divine  original,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  human  invention,  but 
came  by  revelation  from  God  himself.  A  most  glorious  and  amaz- 
ing scene  is  here  opened,  which  tendeth  to  fill  the  believing  mlud 
with  the  highest  admiration  and  reverence,  \oNe  ^w^  y^i-    \\.S5^ 
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true,  there  arc  great  difficulties  attending  tlie  Christian  scheme  of 
the  Mediator,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  is  connected 
with  it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  proved  to  be  contra- 
dictory or  impossible,  taking  it  in  the  simplicity  in  which  it  is 
delivered  in  holy  writ,  and  not  as  it  has  been  perplexed  and  ob- 
scured by  the  subtil  ties  and  rash  decisions  of  men.  And  it  would 
be  a  wrong  and  unreasonable  conduct  to  reject  a  revelation  of  so 
excellent  a  nature,  and  such  an  admirable  tendency,  and  enforced 
by  so  many  convincing  proofs  and  illustrious  attestations,  becaui^e 
there  are  some  things  in  it  of  a  high  and  mysterious  nature,  and 
attended  with  difficulties,  which  we  are  not  well  able  to  solve  :  for, 
surely,  if  we  have  good  proof  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation,  the 
authority  of  God  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  receiving  it,  notwith- 
standing those  difficulties.  If  we  are  resolved  to  admit  nothing  as 
true  that  hath  great  difficulties,  nothing  but  what  we  are  able 
clearly  to  explain,  we  must  renounce  all  religion,  and  have  recourse 
to  atheism,  which  yet,  besides  its  shocking  and  horrid  consequences, 
hath  the  most  unsurmountable  difficulties  of  all.  What  is  there 
more  certain,  and  yet  harder  to  form  a  distinct  and  consistent  notion 
of,  than  absolute  eternity  ?  The  immensity  of  the  Supreme  Beings, 
whatever  way  we  take  of  explaining  it,  is  attended  with  difficulties 
too  great  for  the  human  mind.  There  is  not  any  thing  in  all  nature 
more  evident  than  the  characters  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the 
frame  of  the  universe ;  and  yet  there  are  many  particular  things  re- 
lating to  it,  the  design  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
account  for  in  this  present  state,  from  whence  persons  of  an  atheis- 
tical turn  have  taken  occasion  to  deny  an  infinitely  wise  presiding; 
mind.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  which  is  established  by  the  strongest  proofs,  and  of  which  we 
feel  the  most  lively  sensations  in  our  own  breasts;  and  yet  every 
one  knows,  who  has  carried  his  inouiries  deep  into  these  things, 
that  there  are  many  appearances  which  we  find  it  extremely  hard 
to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  goodness,  and  which  probably  never 
will  be  fully  cleared  till  we  have  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  plan 
of  the  divine  administration  than  now  we  can  attain  to.  There  is 
nothing  we  are  more  intimately  conscious  of  than  human  liberty 
and  free  agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  very  foun- 
dations of  government  and  morality ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  it 
metaphysically,  no  subject  is  attended  with  greater  difHcalties,  as 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  acknow- 
ledged. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  notion  of  spiritual  and 
material  substance,  and  the  infinite  divisibiUty  of  the  latter,  and  cf 
many  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  It  is  a  principle,  which  hath 
been  admitted  by  the  greatest  masters  of  reason,  that  when  once  a 
thing  is  proved  by  proper  evidences,  and  arguments  sufficient  in 
their  kind,  we  are  not  to  reject  it,  merely  because  it  may^be 
attended  with  difficulties,  which  we  know  not  how  to  solve.  This 
principle  is  admitted  in  philosophy;  it  must  be  admitted  with  r^ani 
to  natural  religion ;  and  why  then  should  it  not  be  admitted  with 
regard  to  Chrisliamty  lool 
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As  to  the  corruptions  of  Christians,  and  the  abuses  of  Christianity^ 
and  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it,  which  have  furnished 
the  deists  with  their  most  plausible  objections,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  in  reason  be  made  account- 
able for  those  abuses  and  corruptions.  The  proper  remedy  in  that 
case  is  not  to  throw  off  all  regard  for  the  gospel^  but  to  endeavour 
to  recover  men  from  their  deviations  from  it.  And  in  this,  the 
pains  of  those  that  pretend  to  a  true  liberty  of  thinking  might  be 
profitably  employed.  If  they  have  a  true  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  to  the  cause  of  virtue  in  the  world,  the  best  way  to 
answer  that  design  is,  not  to  endeavour  to  expose  the  Scriptures  to 
contempt,  but  to  engage  men  to  a  greater  veneration  for  those  sacred 
oracles,  and  a  closer  adherence  to  them  in  doctrine  and  practice ; 
not  to  attempt  to  set  men  free  from  the  obligations  of  Christianity, 
but  to  do  what  they  can,  that  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men 
may  be  brought  under  the  power  of  its  excellent  instructions  and 
important  motives,  and  may  be  governed  by  its  holy  laws,  which 
would  be  of  the  happiest  consequence  both  to  larger  societies  and 
particular  persons. 

To  conclude:    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  view  that  hath  been 
taken  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  against  Christianity 
among  us,  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages,  instead  of  ^shocking 
the  faith  of  true  Christians,  will  only  tend  to  convince  them  that  it 
standeth  upon  the  most  solid  foundation,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the 
malice  or  subtilty  of  its  ablest  adversaries.    The  strange  eagerness 
so  many  have  shown  to  subvert  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
gospel,  should  awaken  in  us  a  well-conducted  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  our  holy  rehgion,  and  should  heighten  our  esteem  for  true  uncor- 
nipted  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures.     We  can  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  to  God  for  so  glorious  an  advantage  as  that 
of  the  light  of  the  gospel  shining  among  us.    This  we  should  esteem 
the  most  valuable  of  all  our  privileges,  and  should  regard  every 
attempt  to  deprive  us  of  it,  as  an  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  hap- 
piness and  glory,  and  to  bring  us  into  darkness  and  misery  ;  to  rob 
food  men  of  their  noblest  joys  and  comforts,  the  most  powerful 
elps,  and  the  most  animating  motives  to  the  practice  of  piety  and 
virtue ;  and  to  free  bad  men  from  their  apprehensions  of  the  wrath 
of  God  and  future  punishment,  and  thereby  remove  the  most  eifec- 
tual  restraints  to  vice  and  wickedness.     The  cause  of  Christianity  is 
the  cause  of  God.     Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods in  our  power  to  maintain  and  to  promote  it.  And  this  calleth 
for  the  united  endeavours  of  all  that  bear  the  glorious  name  of 
Christians.    A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  this  age  in  a  way  of 
reason  and  argument.     But  this,  however  proper  and  laudable,  is 
not  alone  sufficient.     For  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  too  much 
inculcated,  that  a  mere  notional  and  speculative  behef  of  Christianity 
will  be  of  small  avail;  and  that  the  principal  care  of  those  who  pro- 
fess it  should  be,  to  get  their  hearts  and  lives  brought  under  the 
governing  influence  of  its  divine  doctrines  and  excellent  ^reo^^^si^^ 
that  it  may  not  bo  merely  an  outward  form,  Wt  ^\iNva%  \>\vw:\^^ 
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within  them.  Among  the  many  unhappy  consequences  which  have 
arisen  from  the  disputes  that  have  with  so  much  indecency  and 
eagerness  been  carried  on  against  our  holy  religion,  this  is  not  the 
least,  that  it  hath  carried  men's  minds  too  much  off  from  the  vital 

I)art  of  religion,  and  hath  led  them  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
ation  and  dispute,  rather  than  of  practice.  But  this  is  to  forget 
the  very  nature  and  desi^  of  Christianity,  which  is  not  a  bare 
system  of  speculative  opinions,  but  a  practical  institution,  a  spiritual 
and  heavenly  discipline,  full  of  life  and  power,  all  whose  doctrines^ 
precepts,  ordinances,  motives^  are  manifestly  intended  to  forni  us  to  a 
godlike  temper,  to  real  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  And  those  good 
men  who  are  not  able  to  do  much  for  it  in  a  way  of  argumentation, 
may  yet  effectually  promote  its  sacred  interests,  by  walking  accord- 
ing to  the  excellent  rules  of  the  gospel,  and  showing  the  advan- 
tageous influence  it  hath  upon  their  temper  and  conduct,  and  thus 
making  an  amiable  representation  of  it  to  the  world.  And  though 
it  highly  becometh  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  and  instruct 
others,  to  be  well  furnished  with  divine  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  able 
by  sound  reason  and  argument  to  convince,  or  at  least  to  confute, 
the  gainsayers ;  yet  one  of  the  most  essential  services  they  can  do 
to  the  Christian  cause,  is,  by  their  doctrine  and  by  their  example  to 
lead  the  Christian  people  into  the  practice  of  all  holiness  and  good* 
ness.  This  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  adversaries,  and  would  probably,  as  it  did  in  many  instances  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  gain  them  over  to  a  good 
opinion  of  that  religion,  which  is  fitted  to  produce  such  excellent 
fruits. 

These  are  reflections  which  naturally  arise  upon  this  subject 
But  I  shall  not  insist  farther  upon  them  at  present;  especially  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  resume  some  of  them  in  an  address  to  I>eisls 
and  professed  Christians,  which  I  shall  here  subjoin  as  a  proper 
conclusion  of  the  whole  work. 

I  am,  dear  and  worthy  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
Friend  and  Servant, 

JOHN  LELAND. 
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IN    AN 


ADDRESS  TO  DEISTS  AND  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS. 


Those  are  inexcusable  who  reject  Christianity  at  a  venture,  without  due  Examination. 

Deistical  Authors  unsafe  Guides,  and  shew  little  Sign  of  a  fiiir  and  impartial 

Inquiry.— Several  of  their  Objections  such  as  cannot  be  reasonably  ui^ed  against 
Christianity  at  all. — Those  Objections  only  are  of  real  Weight  which  tend  to  invali- 
date its  Proofs  and  Evidences,  or  which  are  drawn  from  the  Nature  of  the  Religion 
itself,  to  shew  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God. — The  Attempts  of  the  Deists  on  each  of 
these  Heads  shewn  to  be  insufficient. — An  Expostulation  with  them  concerning 
the  great  Guilt  and  Danger  of  their  Conduct,  and  the  ill  Consequences  of  it  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Community. — Those  professed  Christians  highly  culpable, 
who  live  in  an  habitual  Negligence  and  Inconsideration  with  regard  to  Religion,  or 
who  slight  public  Worship  and  the  Christian  Institutions,  or  who  indulge  themselves 
in  on  immoral  and  vicious  Practice. — A  wicked  Christian,  of  all  Characters,  the 
most  inconsistent. — Advice  to  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel. — They 
should  be  thankful  to  God  for  their  Privileges. — They  should  labour  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. — And,  above  all,  they  should  be  careful  to 
adorn  their  Profession  by  a  holy  and  virtuous  Life. — A  Christian  acting  up  to  the 
Obligations  of  Christianity  forms  a  glorious  Character,  which  imparts  a  Splendour 
to  the  most  exalted  Station. — This  illustriously  exemplified  in  a  great  Personage  of. 
the  highest  Dignity. — The  vast  Importance  of  a  careful  Education  of  Children,  and 
the  bod  Effects  of  neglecting  it. — And  here  also  the  same  eminent  Example  is 
recommended  to  the  Imitation  of  all,  especially  of  the  great  and  noUe. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  as  clear  a  general  view  as  I  was  able 
of  the  principal  deistical  writers  of  the  last  and  present  age,  and 
having  made  large  and  particular  remarks  on  the  two  most  noted 
authors  who  have  appeared  of  late  among  us  in  that  cause,  I  shall 
now,  as  a  conclusion  of  this  work,  take  the  liberty  to  address  my- 
self, both  to  those  that  take  upon  them  the  character  of  deists  and 
free-thinkers,  and  who  reject  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  to  those 
who  are  honoured  with  the  name  of  Christians,  and  who  profess  to 
receive  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  former  may  be  ranked  principally  into  two  sorts.  They  are 
either  such  as,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Christianity  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  imposition  on  mankind,  reject  it  at  a  venture,  with- 
out being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or  at  most  take  up 
with  some  slight  objections,  and  content  themselves  with  general 
clamours  of  priestcraft  [[and  imposture,  without  giving  themselves 
the  trouble  of  making  a  distinct  inquiry  into  the  natu^ce  ^^  \3cv^  ^^- 
ligion  itself,  or  examining  its  proofs  and  ^nV^l^wc^^  %  ot ,  ^^^  ^^^ 
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such  as  pretend  to  reject  Christianity,  because,  upon  a  due  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  they  have  found  it  to  be  destitute  of  sufficient 
proof,  and  have  discovered  in  it  the  marks  of  falsehood  and  impos- 
ture, which  convince  them  that  it  cannot  be  of  divine  original. 
There  is  leason  to  apprehend,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  among 
us  who  pass  under  the  name  of  deists,  couie  under  the  former  of 
these  characters.  But  the  conduct  of  such  persons  is  so  manifestly 
absurd  as  to  admit  of  no  excuse.  For  what  pretence  have  they  to 
glory  in  the  title  of  Free-thinkers,  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
think  closely  and  seriously  at  all,'even  in  matters  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence ?  There  are  few  therefore  who  are  willing  to  own  that  this 
is  their  case.  Whether  they  have  really  given  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  free  and  diligent  examination  and  inquiry,  or  not,  they 
would  be  thought  to  have  done  so,  and  not  to  have  rejected  the 
Christian  revelation  without  having  good  reasons  for  their  unbelief. 
It  is  therefore  to  such  persons  that  I  would  now  address  myself. 

Of  this  sort  professedly  are  those  that  have  appeared  among  us 
under  the  character  of  deistical  writers.  They  have  made  a  show  of 
attacking  Christianity  in  a  way  of  reason  and  argument.  But, 
upon  the  view  which  hath  been  taken  of  them  it  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  declared,  that  whatever  they  have  offered  that  had  the  face  of 
argument,  hath  been  solidly  confuted,  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
have  been  placed  in  a  fair  and  consistent  light,  and  their  objections 
against  it  have  been  shown  to  be  vain  and  insufficient.  Though 
there  never  were  writers  more  confident  and  assuming,  or  who  have 
expressed  a  greater  admiration  of  themselves,  and  contempt  of 
others,  it  hath  been  shown,  that,  taking  them  generally,  they  have 
had  little  to  support  such  glorious  pretences  :  that  no  writers  ever 
acted  a  part  more  unfair  and  disingenuous :  that  though  they  have 
set  up  for  advocates  of  natuml  religion  in  opposition  to  revealed,  yet 
many  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  main  articles  even  of 
natural  religion,  and  have  used  arguments  which  bear  equally 
against  all  religion,  and  tend  to  banish  it  out  of  the  world  :  that 
they  have  often  put  on  a  show  of  great  regard  for  genuine  original 
Christianity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  have  used  their  utmost 
eflbrts  to  destroy  its  evidences,  and  subvert  its  authority  :  that  in- 
stead of  representing  the  Christian  religion  fairly  as  it  is,  th  «y  have 
had  recourse  to  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  and  have  treated  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  a  manner  which  would  not  be  borne,  if  put  in 
practice  against  any  other  ancient  writings  of  the  least  reputation, 
and  which  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  canuour  and 
decency:  that  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  facts  by  which 
Christianity  is  attested,  they  have  advanced  principles  which  would 
be  accounted  perfectly  ridiculous  if  applied  to  any  other  facts,  and 
which  really  tend  to  destroy  all  moral  evidence,  and  the  credit  of  all 
past  facts  whatsoever :  and  finally,  that  never  were  there  writers 
more  inconsistent  with  thennselves  and  with  one  another,  or  who  have 
discovered  more  apparent  si^ns  of  obstinate  prepossession  and  pre- 
judice. And  should  not  all  this  naturally  create  a  suspicioni  of  a 
cause  which  stands  m  xi^ed  o(  ^xxO^i  TCL^tL^^t[)Rxv\.^^xd  <^  writers  idho 
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have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arts  so  little  reconcileable  to 
truth  and  candour  ?  And  yet  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  many  of 
those  who  laugh  at  othei*s  for  relying  upon  their  teachers,  are  ready 
to  resign  themselves  to  their  deistical  leaders,  and  to  take  their  pre* 
tences  and  confident  assertions,  and  even  their  jests  and  sarcasms, 
for  arguments. 

Many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  produced  with  great 
pomp,  and  which  have  created  some  of  (he  strongest,  prejudices 
against  Christianity,  are  such  as  cannot  be  properly  urged  against 
it  with  any  appearance  of  reason  at  all.  Such  are  the  objections 
drawn  from  the  abuses  and  corruptions  which  have  been  introduced 
contrary  to  its  original  design,  or  from  the  ill  conduct  of  many  of  its 
professors  and  ministers.  For  whilst  the  Christian  religion,  as 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  deUvered  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, may  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  a  most  useful  and  admirable 
nature  and  tendency,  whilst  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  it  stand 
entire,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts  whereby  it  was  attested  is  sufHci* 
ently  established,  the  reason  for  embracing  it  still  holds  good :  and 
to  reject  a  religion  in  itself  excellent,  for  abuses  and  corruptions, 
which  many  of  those  that  make  the  objection  acknowledge  are  not 
justly  chargeable  upon  true  original  Christianity,  is  a  conduct  that 
cannot  be  justified,  and  is  indeed  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  some  other  objections  which  have  been  frequently  urged  against 
the  Christian  revelation,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  from 
its  not  having  been  universally  promul^ted.  For  if  the  evidences 
which  are  brought  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true  divine  revela- 
tion, and  that  this  revelation  was  really  given,  are  good  and  valid, 
then  its  not  having  been  made  known  to  all  mankind  will  never 
prove,  that  such  a  revelation  was  not  given.  And  such  a  way  of 
arguing  in  any  other  case  would  be  counted  impertinent.  It  is  argu- 
ing from  a  thing,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  know,  against  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  a  thing  that  we  do  know,  and  of  which  we 
are  able  to  bring  sufficient  proofs. 

The  only  objections  therefore,  or  arguments,  which  can  really  be 
of  weight  against  Christianity,  are  those  which  either  tend  to  in- 
validate its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  show  that  the  divine  attes- 
tations which  were  given  to  it  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  or  which 
are  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself,  to  show  that  it  is 
absurd  and  unworthy  of  God.  And  accordingly  both  these  have 
been  attempted.  But  whosoever  will  impartially  consider  the  writ- 
ings of  the  deistical  authors,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
advocates  for  Christianity,  will  find  how  little  they  have  advanced 
on  either  of  these  heads  that  is  really  to  the  purpose.  The  attesta- 
tions ^iven  to  Christianity  are  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
carry  in  them  such  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,  that 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  owned  the  truth  of  those  facts,  and  yet  denied 
the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Its  adversaries  there- 
fore have  chiefly  bent  their  force  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  facts. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  invalidate  th^^x^\x\2Ci<»>\s^^V\0^V^ 
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been  brought  to  prove  that  those  facts  were  really  clone  :  it  Imth  been 
shown,  that  the  evidence  produced  for  them  is  as  great  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  and  desired  for  any  past  facts  whatsoever: 
that  never  was  there  any  testimony,  all  things  considered,  moit 
worthy  of  credit  than  that  of  tlie  original  witnesses  to  those  fads: 
and  that  those  accounts  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  convey- 
ance so  sure  and  unintcn*uptdd  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  case.  This  has  been  evinced  by  a  clear  deduction  of  proofs, 
to  which  little  has  been  opposed  but  conjectures  and  suspicions  of 
fraud,  and  general  clamours  against  moral  evidence,  and  human 
testimony,  without  taking  off  the  force  of  the  proofs  that  have  been 
brought  on  the  other  side. 

As  to  the  arguments  urged  against  the  Christian  revelation  from 
the  nature  of  the  revelation  itself,  these  must  relate  either  to  its  doc- 
trines or  laws.  With  respect  to  the  laws  of  Christianity,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied,  that  its  moral  precepts  are  pure  and  excellent, 
and  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  promote  the  practice  of  piety  and 
virtue  in  its  just  extent,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  world. 
And  they  are  enforced  with  the  most  powerful  and  important  motives 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  and  the  best  fitted  to  work  upon  the 
human  nature. 

When  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  could  not  be  justly  found 
fault  with,  a  great  clamour  has  been  raised  against  its  positive  pre- 
cepts and  institutions.  And  yet  it  is  capalile  of  being  proved — it 
hath  been  often  clearly  proved,  that  these  positive  institutions,  taken 
in  their  primitive  purity,  and  according  to  their  original  design,  arc 
admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  all  religion,  and  to 
strengthen  our  obligations  to  a  holy  and  a  virtuous  life.  And  this 
some  of  the  most  noted  deistical  writei*s  have  not  been  able  to  deny. 
And  it  has  been  lately  fully  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  only  objection,  therefore,  which  properly  remains  is  against 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  before  this  objection  can  be 
properly  brought  to  bear,  two  things  are  to  be  proved.  The  one  is, 
that  the  doctrines  objected  against  are  doctrines  of  the  true  original 
Christian  religion  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  deli- 
vered in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  other  is,  that  these  doctrines,  as 
there  taught,  are  really  absurd  and  contrary  to  reason.  For  a  doc- 
trine may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties,  very  hard  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  yet  may  be  really  true,  and  not  contradictory  to 
reason :  which  is  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  several  import* 
ant  principles  of  what  is  called  natural  religion.  The  difficulty 
attending  any  doctrine,  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  it,  is  not  a 
proper  argument  against  its  tnith,  if  we  have  otherwise  sufficient 
eviaence  to  convince  us  that  that  doctrine  is  true;  and  its  being 
plainly  asserted  in  a  revelation  proved  to  be  divine  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence. For  to  acknowledge  a  divine  revelation  to  have  been  given, 
and  yet  receive  nothing  upon  the  credit  of  it,  nothing  t>ut  what  we 
can  prove  to  be  true,  or  at  least  hio^hly  probable,  independently  of 
that  revelation,  is  a  most  absurd  and  inconsistent  conduct.  It  is  to 
make  a  divine  ic&limow^  ^^^  ^oi  tl^vXyvw^,  %?CLd  to  |^y  no  greater 
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regard  to  a  thing  on  account  of  its  being  divinely  revealed,  than  if 
it  had  not  been  revealed  at  all.  In  this  case,  what  is  said  by  a  per- 
son who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Christi- 
anity appears  to  be  very  reasonable;  which  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  though  1  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  it  before,  viz.  that 
"  when  persons  have  received  the  Christian  revelation  for  genuine, 
after  sufficient  examination  of  its  external  and  internal  proofs,  and 
have  found  nothing  that  makes  it  inconsistent  with  itself,  nor  that 
is  repugnant  to  any  of  those  divine  truths,  which  reason  and  the 
works  of  God  demonstrate  to  them,  such  persons  will  never  set  up 
reason  in  contradiction  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught,  but 
incomprehensible  as  to  their  manner  of  being:  if  they  did,  their 
reason  would  be  false  and  deceitful,  they  would  cease  to  be  reason- 
able men."*  And  elsewhere,  after  having  observed  that  we  cannot 
be  obliged  to  believe  against  reason,  he  saith,  that  when  a  revela- 
tion hath  passed  through  the  necessary  trials,  **  it  is  to  be  received 
with  the  most  profound  reverence,  with  the  most  entire  submission, 
and  with  the  most  unfeigned  thanksgiving.  Reason  has  exercised 
her  whole  prerogative  then,  and  delivers  us  over  to  faith.  To  be- 
lieve before  all  these  trials,  or  to  doubt  after  them,  is  alike  unrea- 
sonable." t 

And  now,  upon  such  a  view  of  things,  you  will  allow  me,  gentle- 
men, seriously  to  expostulate  with  you,  and  to  beseech  you  to  reflect 
whether,  in  rejecting  and  endeavouring  to  expose  Christianity,  you 
act  a  wise  and  reasonable  part,  and  what  is  like  to  be  the  effect  of 
your  conduct  both  with  regard  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  public. 

And  first  with  regard  to  yourselves.  Consider  that  the  case  now 
before  you  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  of  small  import- 
ance. Your  own  most  essential  interests  are  nearly  concerned.  If 
the  gospel  be  true  and  divine,  to  reject  it  will  involve  you  in  the 

Seatest  guilt,  and  will  expose  you  to  the  greater  danger.  The  best 
at  can  be  said  of  your  case  upon  such  a  supposition  is,  that  it  is 
infinitely  hazardous.  If  in  fact  it  should  be  found,  that  you  have 
rejected  a  true  divine  revelation,  which  God  himself  hath  confinned 
with  the  most  illustrious  attestations ;  that  you  have  refused  the 
testimony  which  he  had  given  of  his  Son,  and  have  poured  contempt 
on  the  Saviour  whom  he  hath  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love  pro- 
vided for  us ;  that  you  have  slighted  the  authority  of  his  laws,  and 
the  offers  of  his  grace,  and  have  despised  all  his  glorious  promises, 
and  set  at  nought  his  awful  threatenings ;  this  cannot  possibly  be  a 
slight  guilt,  and  therefore  you  have  reason  in  that  case  to  appre- 
hend the  severe  effects  of  the  divine  displeasure.  Whatever  favour- 
able allowances  may  be  made  to  those  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel, 
or  had  no  opportunity  of  being  instructed  in  it  in  its  original  purity, 
it  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel  declarations,  that  those 
to  whom  it  is  clearly  published,  and  who  have  its  evidences  plainly 
laid  before  them,  and  yet  shut  their  eyes  against  the  heavenly  light, 
and  despise  its  offered  salvation,  are  in  a  very  dangerous  state 

•  BolingliroVe'ft  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  364^  \  \\i\^.\j.'=riVi, 
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And  though  it  may  Ix;  said,  that  this  is  immediately  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  who  hved  in  the  age  when  the  gpspel  was  first  pub- 
lished,  yet  it  holds  in  proportion  with  regard  to  those  in  after-ages, 
to  whom  that  revelation  and  its  evidences  are  made  known,  and 
who  yet  wilfully  rc^ject  it.     For  since  God  de'signed  that  revelation 
not  merely  for  the  age  when  it  was  first  delivered,  but  for  succeed- 
ing ages  ;  and  since  accordingly  it  was  so  ordered,  that  both  the 
revelation  itself,  its  doctrines  and  laws,  and  an  account  of  the  diviiie 
attestations  that  were  given  to  it,  have  been  transmitted  to  as  ia 
such  a  manner,  as  laycth  a  just  foundation  for  our  being  assured, 
that  this  is  the  true  original  revelation,  and  that  these  facts  were 
really  done ;  then  the  obligation  which  lies  upon  those  to  whom  thut 
revelation  is  made  known  to  receive  and  submit  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently the  guilt  of  rejecting  it,  still  subsists.     Examine  the  revela- 
tion itself.     Could  you  possibly  expect  a  revelation  given  for  nobler 
purposes,  than  to  instruct  us  to  form  the  most  worthy  notions  of 
God,  of  his  perfections,  and  of  his  providence,  to  set  before  us  the 
whole  of  our  duty  in  its  just  extent,  to  instruct  us  in  the  teims  of 
(lur  acceptance  with  God,  to  assure  us  of  his  readiness  to  pardon  our 
iniquities,  and  to  receive  us  to  his  grace  and  favour  upon  our  un- 
feigned  repentance,   and  to  crown  our  sincere   though    imperfect 
obedience  with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life?     Could  any  re- 
velation be  expected,  whose  precepts  are  more  pure  and  excellent, 
or  enforced  by  more  weighty  motives,  or  the  uniform  tendency  of 
which  is  more  manifestly  fitted  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
righteousness  in  the  world  ?     Or,  could  any  revelation,  supposing  a 
revelation  really  given,  be  attended  with  more  illustrious   attesta- 
tions ?     Will  it  be  an  excuse  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  great  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  world,  that  you  did  not  yourselves  see  the  miracles 
that  were  wrought,  nor  were  witnesses  to  the  attestations  that  were 
given  ?     This  is  in  effect  to  demand,  that  all  these  facts  should  be 
done  over  again  for  your  conviction,  or  you  will  not  believe  them. 
But  how  unreasonable  is  this,  when  the  accounts  of  these  facts  are 
transmitted  with  a  degree  of  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  un- 
prejudiced mind,  an  evidence  which  must  be  admitted,  except  no 
past  facts  at  all  are  to  be  believed,  and  which  you  yourselves  would 
account  sufficient  in  any  other  case  !     Or,  will  it  be  accepted  as  a 
just  excuse,  that  it  contains  some  doctrines,  which  are  attended 
with  great  difficulties  that  we  are  not  able  to  account  for,  and  which 
relate  to  things  that  transcend  our  comprehension,  when  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  several  things  both  in 
rehgion  and  philosophy  which  the  most  wise  and  considering  men 
thinif  it  reasonable  to  believe,  though  they  are  liable  to  objections 
which  they  cannot  give  a  clear  solution  of?*     Or,  is  the  true  reason 
of  your  rejecting  the  gospel  your  aversion  to  its  holy  laws,  and  that 

*  One  of  the  most  subtile  writers  that  have  of  late  appeared  againat  Chiiatiaiiitr, 
sajrs,  **  that  no  priestly  dogmas  ever  shocked  common  sense  so  much  aa  the  infinita  ^ 
visibility  of  matter,  with  its  consequences/'  which  yet  has  not  hindered  tlie  afate 
mathematicians  from  believing  it  to  be  demonstrably  true.  And  he  giwea  aome  other 
instances  of  the  like  kind.    ^  Rum<&>¥\)SL<(Mo^\30u^^  Emiys,  p.  3M^  347. 
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is  come  into  the  world,  but  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than 
ligfity  because  their  deeds  are  evil."     If  this  should  be  found  to  be 
really  yoqr  case,  and  the  true  cause  of  your  opposition  to  the  gospel, 
your  ^nilt  is  of  a  very  aggravated  nature !     It  is  to  hate  and  oppose 
the  light  that  should  convince  and  reform  you»  and  to  make  the 
very  excellence  of  the  gospel  a  reason  for  rejecting  it.  The  best  and 
wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  owned  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
appetites  and  passions  within  proper  bounds,  and  in  a  just  subjec- 
tion to  the  dominion  of  reason.     And  this  is  the  great  design  of  the 
Christian  law.     And  yet  its  precepts  are  not  carried  to  an  unreason- 
able rigour  and  austerity  :  it  is  not  designed  to  extinguish  the  pas- 
sions, but  to  moderate  them,  and  allows  them  to  be  gratified  within 
the  bounds  of  temperance  and  innocence.     Its  precepts,  if  reduced 
to  practice,  would  both  tend  to  the  true  dignity  and  perfection  of 
our  nature,  and  lay  a  just  foundation  for  an  inward  tranauillity  and 
satisfection  of  mind,  and  for  a  true  moral  liberty,  the  noblest  liberty 
in  the  world;  as  no  slavery  is  to  be  compared  to  a  moral  servitude, 
which  consisteth  in  a  vassalage  to  the  vicious  appetites  and  passions. 
A  life  led  in  conformity  to  the  gospel  precepts,  is,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  it,  the  most  delightful  life  in  the  world.     It  tendetli  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  the  social  affections,  to  inspire  an  universal  bene- 
volence, to  render  men  good  and  useful  in  every  relation,  and  to  re- 
strain and  govern  those  furious  and  malignant  passions  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  which  carry  torment  and  bitterness  in  their 
nature.     It  directs  us  to  a  rational  piety  and  devotion  towards  God, 
and  tends  to  produce  a  noble  and  ingenuous  confidence  in  him,  and 
an  entire  resignation  to  his  will,  and  to  refresh  and  cheer  the  soul 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  divine  approbation.     To  this  add  the 
satisfactions  and  joys  arising  from  all  the  wonders  of  the  divine  gnice 
and  goodness,  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  from  the  charms  of  re- 
deeming love,  and  the  great  things  Christ  hath  done  and  suffered 
for  our  salvation,  from  the  glorious  promises  of  the  new  covenant, 
from  the  gracious  aids  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  from 
the   ravishing  and  transporting  prospects  that  are  before    us.     A 
blessed  resurrection  and  immortal  life !     You  will  be  ready  perhaps 
to  charge  this  as  enthusiasm  :  but  I  see  no  reason  for  it,  except  the 
noblest  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  exercise,  of  our  best 
affections  upon  the  best  and  most  excellent  objects,  must  ])ass  under 
that  name.    Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  valuable  privileges,  what 
divine  satisfaction,  what  ravishing  prospects,  you  deprive  yourselves 
of  by  your  infidelity  !     And  what  have  you  in  exchange,  but  per- 
plexing doubts  and  uncertainties,  gloomy  prospects,  and  what  you 
will  hardly  be  able  to  get  entirely  rid  of,  anxious  suspicions  and 
fears  enough,  where  they  prevail,  to  mar  the  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion of  life ! 

But  let  me  now  in  the  next  place  desire  you  to  reflect  upon  w'Vv^ 
may  be  the  consequences  of  your  conduct  with  le^vwd  V.^  vW  ^v3X3\>R»' 

u  u 
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There  are  great  and  general  com  plain  is,  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
there  was  not  a  just  foundation  for  them,  of  a  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners which  seems  to  be  growing  among  us.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  very  nearly  concerned. 
When  once  the  corruption  spreads  through  all  orders  and  degrees 
of  persons,  those  in  higher  and  in  lower  stations,  it  must  needs  be 
attended  with  a  perversion  of  all  public  order,  and  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  the  public  glory  and  happiness.  In  proportion  as 
vice  and  dissoluteness  prevail,  it  produces  a  neglect  ofnonest  indus- 
tiy,  trade  consequently  decays,  fraud  and  violence  increase,  the 
reverence  of  oaths  is  lost,  and  all  the  ties  and  bands  that  keep  so- 
ciety together  are  in  danger  of  being  dissolved.  Machiavel  himself 
has  decided,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  long  maintained, 
when  once  a  people  are  become  generally  corrupt.  Alt  true  friends 
therefore  to  the  public  order  and  liberty  must  wish,  that  virtue  may 
flourish,  and  that  men's  vicious  appetites  and  passions  may  be  ke|«t 
under  proper  restraints.  And  nothing  is  so  fit  to  answer  this  end 
as  religion.  If  the  influence  of  religion  wei-e  removed  from  the 
minds  of  men,  and  there  were  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  civil 
laws  would  be  found  feeble  restraints.  This  the  ablest  politicians 
have  been  sensible  of,  and  never  was  there  any  civilized  government 
that  did  not  take  in  religion  for  its  support.*  And  it  may  be  easily 
proved  that  never  was  there  any  religion  so  well  fitted  for  answering 
all  these  purposes  as  the  Christian.  The  two  latest  writers  who 
have  appeared  against  Christianity  have  made  full  acknowledgments 
of  the  great  usefulness  of  religion,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
relateth  to  future  rewards  and  punisliments,  to  public  communities; 
though  both  of  them  have  most  inconsistently  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert that  doctrine  of  future  retributions,  the  belief  of  which  they 
own  to  be  necessaiy  for  preserving  public  peace  and  order.  Mr. 
Hume,  speaking  of^the  received  notion,  that  ''  the  deity  will  inflict 
punishments  on  vice,  and  infinite  rewards  on  virtue,"  says  that 
"  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  them  of  such  prejudices,  may,  for 
aught  he  knows,  be  ^ood  reasoners,  but  he  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
good  citizens  and  politicians ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint 
upon  their  passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  equity 

*  Lord  Bolinebroke  observes,  that  **  tbe  good  effects  of  maintaining,  and  bad  effects 
of  neglecting,  religion,  were  extremely  visible  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.— That  though  the  Roman  religion  established  by  Numa  was  veiy  absurd, 
yet  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  superior  uowcr,  and  the  belief  of  a  providonce  tbst 
ordered  the  course  of  events,  it  producea  all  the  marvellous  effects  which  Madiiaveli 
after  Polybius,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  ascribes  to  it."  He  adds,  that  **  the  nt^ect  A 
religion  was  a  principd  cause  of  the  evils  that  Rome  afterwards  suffered.  Rdigioa 
decayed,  and  the  state  decayed  with  her."*  And  if  even  a  fidse  religion,  by  keepiBf 
up  an  awe  of  superior  power,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence,  had  so  advantageoas  sa 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  neglect  of  reUgion  brought  such  crib 
upon  it ;  can  they  possibly  be  regarded  as  true  friends  to  the  public,  who  take  so  muck 
pains  to  subvert  the  religion  professed  among  us,  a  religion  established  upon  tbe  dosI 
rational  and  solid  foundations,  and  to  set  men  loose  from  the  awe  of  a  superior  po«rrr, 
and  the  belief  of  a  providence  ordering  the  course  of  events,  and  the  nuuiiieat  teadeocy 
of  whose  attempts  aud  endeavours  is  to  leave  us  without  any  religion  at  all? 

*  Lord  BoUngbroke*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  4:^ 
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and  society,  in  one  respect  more  easy  and  secure."*  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  speakinj^  of  those  who  "contrived  religion  for  the  sake  of 
government,"  observes,  that  "  they  saw  that  the  public  external  reli- 
gion would  not  answer  their  end,  nor  enforce  eiiectually  the  obliga- 
tions of  virtue  and  morality,  without  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  panishment8.'*t  And  he  says,  ''  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  the 
civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason^  which,  as 
he  pretends,  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology, 
will  not  decide  against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy.";];  And  it  is 
certain,  that  no  religion  placetn  those  future  retributions  in  so  strong 
and  affecting  a  light  as  Christianity  does.  The  last-mentioneu 
author  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  ^^  if  the  conflict  between  virtue 
and  vice  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  i^^aukind  was  not  maintained 
by  religious  and  civil  institutions,  the  human  life  would  be  intolera- 
bie."§  And  now,  I  think,  I  may  justly  expostulate  with  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  do  what  they  can  to  propagate  infidelity  among  us. 
What  real  good  to  mankind^  what  benefit  to  the  society  or  commu- 
nity, can  you  propose  by  endeavouring  to  expose  Christianity,  its 
ministry  and  ordinances,  to  contempt,  and  to  subvert  its  divine  au- 
thority, and  thereby  destroy  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  con- 
iciences  of  men  ?  Can  you  propose  to  assert  and  promote  the  cause 
of  virtue,  by  taking  away  its  strongest  suppoits,  and  those  motives 
which  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  engage  men  to  the  practice  of 
it?  Or,  can  you  propose  to  put  a  check  to  abounding  licentious- 
ness, by  removing  the  most  powerful  restraints  to  vice  and  wicked- 
ness ?  If  it  be  so  hard  to  restrain  the  corruption  of  mankind,  and 
to  keep  their  disorderly  appetites  within  proper  bounds,  even  taking 
in  all  the  aids  of  religion,  and  the  amazmg  power  of  those  motives 
which  Christianity  furnisheth,  what  could  be  expected,  if  all  these 
were  discarded,  and  men  were  left  to  gratify  their  passions  without 
the  dread  of  a  supreme  governor  or  judge?  Surely  then,  however 
unfavourable  to  Christianity  yoUr  private  sentiments  might  be,  you 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  to  conceal  them,  if  you  would  apr 
prove  yourselves  true  lovers  of  your  country,  and  zealous  for  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  it,  and  not  take  pains  to  propagate  princi- 
ples which  in  their  consequences  must  have  the  worst  influence  on 
the  peace,  the  welfare,  and  good  order  of  the  community.  If  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  saith  is  true,  that  ''  no  religion  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,  whose  natural  tendency  was  so  much  directed  to  promote 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankmd,  as  the  Christian  religion,  con- 
sidered as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;"||  with  what  face  or 
consistency  can  these  pretend  to  public  spirit,  or  to  a  concern  for 
the  pubhc  happiness,  who  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  subvert  it,  and 
represent  its  important  motives  as  vain  bugbears?  Especially  how 
can  such  persons  pretend  to  be  real  friends  to  the  present  constitu- 

*  Hame's  Philosophical  EHsayu,  p.  231. 

t  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  GO.       X  ll>id-  vol.  v.  p.  322.        $  Ibid.  p. 

II  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  2U1. 
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lion  and  government,  which  is  founded  on  an  attempt  to  niatntaia 
Christianity  in  its  purity  as  delivered  in  the  holy  Scriptures*  a  zeal 
for  which  will  always  prove  its  greatest  security  ? 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  the  freedom  of  this  expostula- 
tory  address,  which  is  not  designed  to  reproach  you,  or  to  return 
railing  for  railing,  which  our  noly  religion  forbids,  but  proceeds 
from  an  earnest  concern  for  your  happiness,  and  for  pronioting 
your  best  interests  here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  from  a  desire, 
as  far  as  my  ability  reaches,  to  serve  the  public,  the  welfare 
of  which  is  very  nearly  concerned  in  the  consequences  of  your 
conduct. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  those  who  profess  to 
value  themselves  upon  the  name  of  Christians ;  a  name  truly  glo- 
rious, expressive  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  and  engagements, 
the  most  valuable  privileges,  and  the  most  sublime  hopes.  But  the 
bare  name  of  Christians  will  be  of  little  advantage,  without  the  true 
spirit  and  practice  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  impossible  for  any 
friend  to  religion  and  to  mankind  to  observe,  without  a  very  sensible 
concern,  what  numbers  there  are  of  those  who  would  take  it  ill  not 
to  be  called  and  accounted  Christians,  that  yet  take  little  care  to  act 
suitaUy  to  that  sacred  and  honourable  character. 

Many  professed  Christians  there  are,  who  scarcely  ever  bestow  a 
serious  thought  upon  those  things  which  it  is  the  great  design  of 
the  gospel  to  inculcate  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Let  me 
desire  such  persons  to  reflect  a  little  what  an  inconsistent  conduct 
they  are  guilty  of.  To  profess  to  believe  that  God  hath  sent  bis 
Son  from  heaven  with  messages  of  grace  to  sinful  men,  and  to  bring 
discoveries  of  the  highest  importance,  in  which  our  everlasting  sal- 
vation is  very  nearly  concerned,  and  yet  not  to  allow  these  things  a 
place  in  their  thoughts,  and  to  prefer  the  veriest  trifles  before 
them  !  Will  you  dare  to  say  in  words,  that  you  do  not  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  attend  to  what  God  thought  fit  to  send  his  own 
Son  to  reveal  ?  Why  then  do  you  act  as  if  you  thought  so  ?  No 
pretence  of  worldly  business,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  be  diligent  in 
It,  can  excuse  an  utter  habitual  inconsideration  and  neglect  of  those 
things,  which,  by  professing  to  believe  Christianity,  we  profess  to 
believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Much  less  will  a  hurry  of 
diversions  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  And  yet  how  many 
are  there  whose  time  is  taken  up  in  low  trifling  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, and  who  make  that  which  at  best  should  only  be  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  vacant  hour,  the  very  business  of  their  lives !  It  is  to 
be  lamented^  that  this  is  too  often  the  case  with  persons  distin- 
gpuished  by  their  birth,  their  fortunes,  and  figure,  in  the  world.  As 
if  all  the  advantage  they  proposed  by  those  shining  diBtinctionss 
was  only  the  privilege  of  leadmg  idle  unmeaning  lives,  useless  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  community.  Can  reasonable  creatares 
think,  that  by  such  a  constant  trifling  away  their  precious  time, 
they  answer  the  end  of  their  beings,  the  end  for  which  they  had  the 
noble  powers  of  reason  given  them?  As  if  they  were  isent  into  tbe 
ivorld  only  to  divert  lV\em%e\\^%.    Much  less  can  Christians  beliere, 
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that  tliey  were  formed  for  no  higher  and  more  valuable  purposes. 
How  often  are  the  duties  of  the  church  and  closet,  those  of  the  social 
relations,  the  care  of  children  and  of  families,  the  kind  ofl«>es  and 
exercises  of  a  noble  and  generous  benevolence  towards  the  poor,  the 
indigent^  the  afflicted  and  disconsolate,  neglected  and  postponed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  most  trifling  amusements  ;  an  immoderate  fondness 
and  attachment  to  which  tends,  even  when  it  is  least  hurtful^  to 
produce  a  disinclination  to  serious  thought,  and  to  impair  the  relish 
for  that  which  is  truly  good,  excellent,  and  improving ! 

But  this  is  still  worse,  when  what  are  called  diversions,  tend  to 
lay  snares  for  virtue  and  innocence,  and  open  the  way  to  scenes  of 
dissoluteness  and  debauchery.  Or,  when  what  is  called  play  and 
amusement  is  carried  to  Ruch  an  excess  as  to  hurt  and  squander 
away  fortunes,  which  might  be  employed  to  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  purposes,  and  thereby  disables  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  from  tne  duties  they  owe  to  their  families  and  to  the  commu* 
nity,  from  the  exercise  of  generous  charity  and  benevolence,  and 
even  of  justice  too.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  tendency  it  often 
hath  to  excite  and  exercise  unworthy  and  disorderly  passions,  and 
to  produce  the  habits  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  a  base  illiberal  thirst 
afler  gain. 

If  our  own  observation  and  experience  did  not  convince  us  of  it, 
one  would  scarcely  think  there  could  be  persons  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  and  to  acknowledge  its  divine  authority,  and  yet 
live  in  an  habitual  neglect  of  its  public  worship  and  sacred  institu- 
tions. But  that  such  a  neglect  is  becoming  general  among  us,  be- 
yond the  example  of  former  times,  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  superficial  observer.  There  scarcely  ever  was  an  institution 
more  wisely  and  beneficially  calculated  for  preserving  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world,  than  that  of  setting 
apart  one  day  in  a  week  from  worldly  businesses  and  cares,  for  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  and  for  instructing  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of  it ; 
and  yet  many  there  are  that  would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  accounted 
Christians,  who  seem  to  affect  an  open  neglect,  or  even  contempt  of 
it.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  what  reasonable  pretence  or  ex- 
cuse can  be  alleged  for  such  a  conduct.  Will  they,  in  good  earnest, 
aver,  that  they  look  upon  it  to  be  a  reflection  upon  their  sense,  or 
unworthy  of  their  quality,  to  pay  their  public  homage  to  their 
Maker  and  Redeemer ;  and  to  make  open  professions  of  tneir  regard 
to  that  religion,  which  yet  they  would  be  thought  to  believe  ?  Or> 
have  they  such  an  aversion  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  that  the 
spending  an  hour  or  two  in  solemn  acts  of  adoration,  m  pra^^er  and 
thanksgiving,  and  in  receiving  instructions  and  admonitions  from  his 
holy  word,  is  a  weariness  vvhich  they  cannot  bear  ?  But  what  is 
this,  but  to  avow  the  great  degeneracy  of  their  own  minds,  and  their 
vyant  of  a  proper  temper  and  disposition  for  the  noblest  exercises, 
which  best  deserve  the  attention  of  reasonable  beings  ?  Or,  do  they 
pretend  a  hi^h  regard  for  moral  virtue,  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting 
positive  institutions?     But  will  any  man,  of  the  leaat  teflfictvov^^ 
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who  knoweth  the  true  slate  oF  things  amon^  us,  lake  upon  him  to 
declare,  that  the  growing  neglect  of  the  orduiances  of  rcliepon  hath 
contributed  to  the  promoting  the  practice  of  virtue  ?  Or,  that  men's 
morals  are  generally  mended,  since  they  became  more  indifferent  to 
those  sacred  solemnities  ?  Nothing  is  more  evident  to  any  one,  who 
impartially  considereth  the  nature  of  those  divine  institutions  and 
orclinances,  which  are  appointed  in  the  gospel,  than  that  a  due  ob- 
servance of  them  according  to  their  original  institution,  besides  its 
being  a  public  avow  al  of  our  reli^ious  homage,  and  of  our  faith  in 
God,  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to 
promote  our  moral  improvement,  and  to  exercise  and  strengthen 
those  good  affections  and  dispositions  which  naturally  lead  to  a  holy 
and  virtuous  pmcticc. 

And  as  there  are  too  many  professed  Christians,  who  openly 
neglect  the  institutions  of  religion,  there  are  othei*s  who  seem  to 
flatter  themselves  that  a  mere  outward  attendance  on  divine  ordi- 
nances, and  the  keeping  up  a  form  of  religion,  will  be  alone  sufficient, 
though  they  at  the  same  time  indulge  themselves  in  a  practice  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality.  But  all  expedients  for  re- 
conciling the  practice  of  vice,  of  dissoluteness,  or  dishonesty,  with 
the  faitfi^and  nope  of  the  gospel,  are  visibly  absurd  and  vain.  The 
most  inconsistent  of  all  chanicters  is  a  wicked  and  vicious  Christian, 
which  to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  and  design 
of  Christianity,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms.  For 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  a  bad  and  dissolute  life  is  the 
most  manifest  contradiction  to  the  whole  design  of  the  gospel  reve- 
lation. What  a  strange  inconsistency  is  it  lor  persons  to  profess 
themselves  the  disciples  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  vet  to  counteract  tlie 
very  end  he  came  into  the  world  for !  To  profess  to  hope  for  sal- 
vation from  him  as  promised  in  the  gospel,  and  yet  to  neglect  the 
necessary  terms,  without  which,  we  are  there  assured,  salvation  is 
not  to  be  obtained  !  To  believe  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,  and  yet  allow  thcniselves  in  those  works  which  he  came 
to  destroy  I  What  an  unamiable  representation  do  such  persons 
make  of  Christianity,  if  a  judgment  were  to  be  formed  of  it  from  their 
conduct  and  practice !  You  would  perhaps  conceive  a  horror  at  the 
thought  of  blaspheming  Christ,  and  openly  renouncing  all  hope  of 
salvation  from  him,  and  yet  the  plain  tendency  of  your  practice  is 
to  harden  the  hearts  of  infidels,  and  give  occasion  to  tlie  enemies  of 
Christianity  to  blaspheme.  And  should  not  you  tremble  to  think  of 
being  charged  as  accessory  to  the  indignities  and  reproaches  cast  on 
that  venerable  name  into  which  you  were  baptized,  and  on  that  ex- 
cellent system  of  religion,  whose  divine  original  you  profess  to 
believe  ?  Surely  then  it  highly  concerneth  you,  for  your  own  nakes, 
and  that  of  the  gospel,  to  set  yourselves  heartily  to  reform  a  conduct 
so  irreconcileable  to  all  the  rules  of  reason,  and  to  your  own  most 
evident  interests.  Implore  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  assistances  of  his  grace,  which  shall  not  be  wantii^  to  the 
truly  penitent,  and  show  yourselves  Christians,  by  cndeavouriiu^  to 
get  your  souls  effectuaW^  \>tow^V.  xitA^t  \ki!^  \s\fluence  of  ourooiy 
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religion,  the  natural  tendency  of  wliich,  wherever  it  is  sincerely  be- 
lieved and  embraced,  is  to  inspire  an  ingenuous  hope,  confidence, 
and  joy. 

I  shall  conclude  therefore  with  laying  a  few  advices  before  those 
who  take  upon  them  the  name  of  Christians,  and  who  profess  to 
receive  the  gospel  as  of  divine  authority. 

And  1.  liCt  us  be  thankful  to  God  for  our  glorious  privileges.  It 
is  our  unspeakable  advantage,  that  we  are  not  left  merely  to  the  un- 
certain lights,  or  feeble  conjectures  of  our  own  unassisted  reason  in 
matters  of  the  highest. importance.  We  have  God  himself  instruc- 
ting us  by  his  word  concerning  his  own  glorious  perfections,  and  his 
governing  providence,  as  extending  to  the  indiviauals  of  the  human 
race,  displaying  all  the  riches  of  his  grace  and  goodness  towards 
perishing  sinners,  setting  our  duty  before  us  in  its  just  extent,  and 
animating  us  to  the  practice  of  it  by  the  most  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,  and  assuring  us  of  the  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
assist  our  weak  endeavours,  we  are  raised  to  the  most  glorious 
hopes  and  views.  A  Ijappiness  is  provided  for  us  as  the  reward  of 
our  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  transcending  all  that  we  are 
now  able  to  express,  or  even  to  conceive.  These  things  certainly 
call  for  a  devout  admiration  and  adoring  thankfulness,  and  for  all 
the  returns  of  love  and  gratitude  that  are  in  our  power.  Our  civil 
liberties  are  justly  to  be  valued,  but  our  privileges  as  Christians  aro 
of  a  yet  higher  and  nobler  nature. 

2dly,  Another  thing  which  naturally  follows  upon  this  is,  that  we 
should  consider  and  improve  the  revelation  we  profess  to  believe, 
and  that  we  should  eiuleavour  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  especi- 
ally as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  There  those  discove- 
ries are  to  be  found  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  of  his  will  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  pro- 

Ehets ;  but  especially  there  is  that  last  and  most  perfect  revelation 
e  gave  by  his  well-beloved  Son.  We  are  ready  to  think  they  had 
a  mighty  advantage  who  saw  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  who  heard 
his  excellent  discourses,  and  were  witnesses  to  his  holy  life,  and  to 
the  miracles  he  performed.  And  in  the  sacred  writings  we  have  all 
these  things  faithfully  recorded.  Those  very  discourses  which  he 
delivered  are  there  transmitted  to  us,  with  an  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful works  he  did,  his  most  holy  and  useful  life,  and  most  perfect 
example.  What  a  strange  inconsistent  conduct  would  it  be,  to  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation  given  from  heaven  relating 
to  matters  of-  the  highest  moment,  and  that  this  revelation  is  con- 
tained in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  suffer  the  Bible  to  lie  neg- 
lected by  us,  as  if  this,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  all  our  attention, 
were  the  only  book  that  deserved  no  attention  at  all !  Let  us  there- 
fore search  the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation.  And  if  we  meet  with  difficulties  there,  as  may  justly  be 
expected  in  such  ancient  writings,  and  which  relate  to  a  great  variety 
of  things,  some  of  them  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  V^\»\i<^\.  ^Oo^fiiw 
discourage  us.  For  besides  that  by  a  carefjiil  consider vc^^^xA^:^^^^- 
paring  die  Scriptures  themselves,  and  making  ^  ^t^^pe^   "wsfc  ^^  ^^ 
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holps  that  arc  afibrded  us,  we  way  have  the  satisraction  of  having 
mnny  of  those  difficulties  cleared  up  to  us,  it  must  be  observed*  that 
those  things  that  are  most  necessary  to  be  known,  and  which  are  of 
the  <^reatest  importance,  are  there  most  plainly  revealed,  and  fre- 
quently inculcated  ;  and  these  things  we  snould  especially  labour  to 
get  impressed  upon  our  hearts  and  consciences. 

But  that  which  should  be  our  principal  concern,  is  to  take  care 
that  our  whole  conversation  be  such  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
worthy  of  our  glorious  privileges  and  sublime  hopes.  He  must  be 
an  utter  stranger  to  Christianity  who  is  not  sensible  that  it  lays 
us  under  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  gives  us  the  greatest  hel{« 
and  encouragements  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  practice.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, as  we  would  secure  our  own  salvation  and  happiness,  and 
would  promote  the  honour  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  of  tlie  re- 
velation he  brought  from  heaven,  endeavour  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  by  all  the  virtues  of  a  sober,  a  righteous,  and  godly 
hfe.  A  mere  form  of  godliness  will  not  be  sufficient;  the  power,  the 
energy,  the  beauty  of  religion,  must  appear  in  our  whole  temper  and 
conduct.  This  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  expected  of  those  who  are 
honoured  with  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.  But  the  gospel  is 
not  designed  merely  for  any  particular  order  of  men,  but  to  extend 
its  influence  to  persons  of  all  orders  and  decrees.  And  how  amiable 
is  the  idea  of  a  Christian  acting  up  to  the  obligations  of  Christianity ! 

Consider  him  in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  devotion  towards  God. 
diligent  in  attending  on  the  ordinances  of  religion,  filled  with  a  pro- 
found reverence  of  the  divine  Majesty,  with  a  devout  admiration  of 
the  suj)reme  original  Goodness  and  Excellence,  his  soul  rising  in 
grateful  emotions  towards  his  sovereign  Benefactor,  exercising  au 
unrepining  submission  and  resignation  to  his  will,  and  a  steady  de- 
pendence on  his  providence,  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus  as  his  Saviour 
and  Lord,  in  the  beauties  of  his  example,  and  in  the  wonders  of  his 
love. 

1\ut  the  religion  of  a  real  Christian  is  not  confined  to  immediate 
acts  of  devotions.  It  influenceth  and  animateth  his  whole  conduct. 
It  teacheth  him  to  render  unto  all  their  dues,  to  be  strictly  just  and 
generously  honest,  to  behave  suitably  in  every  relation,  the  conjugai, 
parental,  and  Jilial  relation,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  civil  and 
social  life.  It  tendeth  to  suppress  the  bitter  and  malevolent  aAec- 
tions,  and  to  diffuse  a  sweetness  and  complacency  through  his  whole 
behaviour.  It  maketh  him  ready  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of 
others,  to  rejoice  in  their  happiness,  and  endeavour  to  promote  it, 
and  instead  of  being  overcome  of  evil,  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Behold  him  in  another  view,  as  exercising  a  noble  self-govern- 
ment, keeping  his  appetites  and  passions  under  a  proper  discipline, 
and  in  a  regular  subjection  to  the  laws  of  religion  and  reason,  dis- 
daining to  dishonour  and  defile  his  body  and  soul  with  unclean  lusts, 
and  vicious  excesses,  yet  not  unreasonably  austere,  but  allowing 
himself  the  moderate  and  cheerful  use  of  the  innocent  pleasures  aiid 
enjoyments  of  Ufe,  auA  evet'j  ^xV^o^^YfteaV.  \^ss^'^V\*^»aed  by  the  jflortous 
prospects  which  ate  \)efo\^  Vv\m*    'Xo  >i*\vw3cl\\.  "usa?)  Vw^  %isi^id^\hil 
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Tt'U<tion  tends  to  inspire  him  with  a  true  sense  of  honour,  as  that  sig^ 
nifietii  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  base,  false,  unjust,  and  impure, 
and  with  a  real  greatness  of  sou),  and  a  noble  constancy  and  forti- 
tude, not  to  be  bribed  or  terrified  from  his  duty. 

Such  a  character,  even  in  a  low  condition,  as  far  as  it  hath  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  itself,  cannot  but  attract  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  those  that  observe  it.  But  when  it  is  found  in  conjunction 
with  nobilitif  of  extraction^  dimitu  of  station^  splendour  and  affluence 
of  fortune,  what  a  glor^  does  it  diffuse !  And  it  gives  a  real  pleasure 
to  every  friend  to  Christianity  among  us  to  reflect,  that  of  this  we 
have  an  illustrous  instance  in  a  person  of  the  most  exalted  dignity, 
but  who  is  still  more  distinguished  by  her  princely  and  Christian 
virtues,  than  by  the  eminency  of  her  station.  We  have  here  a  shin- 
ing proof,  what  a  just  and  general  esteem  and  admiration,  solid 
rational  piety,  a  well-regulated  zeal  for  Christianity,  and  a  life  amia- 
bly conducted  by  its  sacred  rules,  in  a  condition  so  elevated,  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  create,  and  what  a  splendour  and  beauty  it  adds 
to  the  highest  titles  and  dignities.  And  if  persons  distinguished  by 
their  rank  and  figure  in  life  were  more  generally  careful  to  copy 
after  so  bright  a  pattern,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  might  happily  con- 
tribute to  reform  the  licentiousness  of  the  age ;  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  their  authority  and  example  would  extend  to  those  inferior 
stations,  and  have  a  general  good  effect ;  particularly  that  it  would 
tend  to  cure  that  false  and  vicious  shanie,  which  has  so  often  dis- 
courag;ed  persons  from  openly  avowing  their  regard  and  adherence 
to  that  which  is  the  ornament  and  gloiy  of  our  nature,  religion  and 
virtue. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  those  who  have  any 
true  zeal  for  Christianity,  and  who  really  beheve  it  to  be  the  most 
excellent  religion,  are  bound  by  every  obligation  to  endeavour  to 
promote  it  in  their  own  families,  by  carefully  training  up  their  chil- 
dren to  an  early  acquaintance  with  this  holy  religion,  and  veneration 
for  it    It  is  of  great  consequence  to  endeavour  to  season  their  young 
and  tender  minds  with  its  important  principles,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  just  reverence  of  things  sacred,  with  a  love  of  goodness  and 
virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  false,  vicious,  and  impure. 
The  necessity  of  an  early  good  education,  and  the  benefits  arising 
from  it,  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  afl 
ages.     And  we  have  certainly  a  mighty  advantage  this  way,  who 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel  revelation.     And  therefore  it  highly 
concerneth  Christian  parents  to  do  what  they  can,  that  their  chil- 
dren may  be  by  times  acquainted  with  the  holy  scriptures,  and  may 
have  the  word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  them,     blinds  which  are 
early  filled  and  possessed  with  the  great  objects  of  religion,  and 
with  the  noble  and  sublime  hopes  of  the  gospel,  carry  about  with 
them  the  most  effectual  preservation  against  the  vanities  and  follies, 
the  corrupt  customs  and  practices,  of  a  sinful  world,  and  the  most 
animating  motives  to  the  practice  of  every  amiable  virtue,  and  uni- 
versal righteousness.     And  yet  this,  wUvcVx  'v&  \3cve  \sic»^V.  \vo\«^V'«»X. 
and  most  essential  part  of  a  good  cducatvow,  «»^ewi%  \.o\jfe  >ioaX>w>ssM5«w 
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is  least  attended  to.  For  want  of  this  it  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  we  enjoy,  many  among  us,  though  they  call  them- 
selves Christians,  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  design 
of  Christianity,  and  even  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 
And  indeed  the  general  neglect  of  the  education  of  children,  and  of 
family  order  and  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  unhappy  symptoms  of 
the  great  degeneracy  of  the  present  age,  and  which  gives  us  the  most 
melancholy  prospects  of  the  succeeding  one.  For  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  are  bred  up  under  parents,  that  take  no  care 
to  instil  worthy  principles  into  their  minus,  and-  in  families  where 
they  see  no  signs  of  religion  or  the  fear  of  God  ?  Unnatural  parents ! 
who  seem  to  make  the  real  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  children, 
the  least  of  their  concern  ;  or,  if  they  take  some  care  to  adorn  their 
bodies  and  form  their  outward  behaviour,  neglect  the  culture  of  their 
better  parts,  their  minds,  or  at  least  take  no  care  to  train  them  up 
to  a  just  sense  of  religion  and  morals,  or  to  a  taste  for  what  is  truly 
laudable  and  excellent  I  Unhappy  children  !  in  whom,  for  want  of 
proper  early  instruction  and  discipline,  irregular  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  evil  habits,  are  daily  gathering  strengtn,  till  at  length 
they  arc  turned  out,  unfurnished  with  good  principles,  or  worthy 
sentiments  of  things,  into  a  world  full  of  temptations  and  snares.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  such  persons  become  an  easy  prey  to  wicked 
and  impious  seducers,  and  are  soon  drawn  into  profaneness  and 
infidelity,  and  into  dissoluteness  and  debauchery,  which,  where  it 
prevails,  tendeth  to  corrupt  or  to  extinguish  true  probity  and  public 
spirit,  and  every  noble  and  generous  affection  and  sentiment?  And 
in  that  case,  the  higher  their  condition  is,  and  the  greater  their 
affluence  of  fortune,  the  more  pernicious  is  the  contagion  of  their 
example ;  and  those  who  otherwise  might  have  been  tlie  ornament 
and  support,  become  the  disgrace  and  pest  of  the  community. 

On  the  contai-y,  how  agreeable  is  it  to  behold  well-regulated 
families,  children  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  their  minds  early  prin- 
cipled with  Just  notions  of  things,  and  good  affections^  and  worthy 
habits,  careiully  cherished  and  improved  !  Those  of  the  one  sex, 
formed  under  tnc  influence  of  religion  to  a  just  and  delicate  sense  of 
purity  and  virtue,  and  to  that  modesty  and  gentleness  of  manners 
and  behaviour,  which  hath  been  always  esteemed  one  of  their  love- 
liest ornaments :  those  of  the  other,  trained  up  by  a  proper  institu- 
tion and  discipline  to  a  rational  piety,  and  the  govenmient  of  their 
appetites  and  passions,  and  to  a  just  and  manly  sense  of  what  is 
truly  honourable,  virtuous,  and  praise-worthy.  And  here  again  the 
same  great  example  presenteth  itself,  of  a  most  eminent  personage  of 
the  highest  dignity ^  who,  amidst  all  the  pomps  and  splendours  of  a 
court,  nath  esteemed  it  one  of  her  most  pleasing  employments,  to 
inspect  the  education  of  her  illustrious  offsprings  and  to  this  hath 
applied  her  princely  cares  and  personal  attendance.  And  surely  it 
must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  every  good  mind,  that  she  may  have  the 
sincere  and  noble  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  up  under  her 
tender  and  watchful  eye,  m  ev^T>{  N\\V\i^  ^tA  ^iL^\kxvce«  which  may 
reader  them  public  ornaments  aodi  bl«^tiif,^»  «xA  ^\^SW^  ^\iWM&«aiV 
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niul  extensive  influence,  of  great  use  in  the  present  age,  and  ihe 
c fleets  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations. 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  these  nations,  if,  in  conformity  to  an 
example  so  justly  admired,  the  great  and  noble  would  look  u]X>n  the 
care  of  their  children  and  families  to  be  one  of  the  worthiest  objects 
of  their  attention  and  concern  !  This  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  a. 
good  effect  upon  those  of  the  lower  rank.  Then  might  we  hope  to 
see  religion  and  virtue  jflourish,  and  a  new  and  hopeful  generation 
springing  up  among  us,  the  surest  earnest  of  national  glory  and  hap- 
piness. For  it  is  a  maxim  of  undoubted  truth,  as  well  as  of  great 
importance.  That  a  careful  education  of  children  will  lay  the  best 
foundation  for  well-ordered  families,  as  these  will  contribute  the 
most  of  any  thing  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 

I  shall  conclude  this  address  with  the  admirable  words  of  St. 
Paul :  **  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  ^ood 
report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things.'' 

I  have  now  finished  the  design  I  undertook,  and  which  hath  been 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  at  first  designed.  God 
grant  that  what  hathp  been  offered  in  this  volume,  may  answer 
the  end  for  which  it  was  sincerely  intended,  the  serving  the  cause 
of  important  truth,  piety,  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  especially 
in  these  nations,  in  which  such  open  insults  have  been  offered 
to  religion,  and  particularly  to  the  holy  Gospel  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  For  myself,  what  I  desire  above 
all  things,  is,  that  I  may  feel  the  power  and  influence  of  that  excel- 
lent religion  upon  my  own  soul,  animating  and  regulating  my  con- 
duct in  life,  supporting  and  comforting  me  in  deatn,  and  preparing 
me  for  that  better  state  which  we  are  raised  to  the  hope  of  by  the 
gospel. 


tm 
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CONTAINING  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE 

OP  THINGS  IN  THESE  NATIONS. 


There  is  a  great  and  growing  Corruption  in  these  Lands,  notwithstanding  the  sigml 
Advantages  we  enjoy.— This  Corruption  not  justly  chaiigeable  on  our  Rfdigioo  is 
Christians  and  Protestants,  but  on  the  Neglect  or  Contempt  of  it. — The  unaccount- 
able Eagerness  that  bath  been  shown  in  spreading  the  principles  of  Infidelity,  of 
very  ill  Consequence  to  the  Public. — The  Tendency  of  Irrcligion  and  Vice  to  bring 
Misery  and  Ruin  upon  a  People,  both  in  the  natural  Course  of  Things,  and  by  tbe 
just  Judgments  of  God. — Many  things  in  the  late  and  present  Course  of  God's 
Dispensations  have  an  alarming  Appearance. — Repentance  and  Reformation,  and  a 
strict  Adherence  to  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  Christianity,  the  propercst  Way  of 
averting  the  Tokens  of  the  divine  Displeasure,  and  promoting  the  national  Pros- 
perity  The  happy  State  of  Things  which  this  would  introduce. 

'  Though  the  following  considerations  do  not  directly  and  imme- 
diately relate  to  the  View  of  the  DeisHcal  Writers,  yet  they  may 
perhaps  come  in  not  improperly  as  an  appendix  to  it ;  and  will,  I 
nope,  not  be  thought  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  general  nature 
and  design  of  the  preceding  work. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  read  the  order  for  a  General 
and  Public  Fast,  to  be  religiously  observed  by  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  these  kingdoms,  and  which  is  drawn  up  with  great 
seriousness  and  solemnity.  It  is  there  acknowledged,  that  ''the 
manifold  sins  and  wickedness  of  these  kingdoms  have  most  justly 
deserved  heavy  and  severe  punishments  from  the  hand  of  heaven.*' 
We  are  called  upon  to  humble  ourselves  before  almighty  God,  and 
in  a  most  devout  and  solemn  manner  to  send  up  our  prayers  and 
supplications  to  the  divine  Majesty,  to  avert  all  those  judgments 
which  we  most  justly  have  deserved,  to  continue  his  mercies,  and 
perpetuate  the  enjoyment  of  the  Protestant  religion  among  us,  and 
safety  and  prosperity  to  his  Majesty's  kingdoms  and  dominions. 

Having  so  great  an  authority  to  bear  me  out,  I  shall  add  some 
reflections,  which  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind, 
with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  things  among  us. 

We  have  been  eminently  distinguished  above  most  other  nations 
by  happy  privileges  and  advantages.  Providence  hath  blessed  us 
with  an  abundance  of  those  things  which  are  usually  thon^t  to 
contribute  to  the  public  prosperity  and  happiness.  NeVer  b^  any 
people  a  fuller  enioyment  of  liberty ;  a  profusion  of  v^ealth  has 
flowed  in  upon  us  by  our  widely  extended  commerce.  We  have  had 
great  advantages  for  imi^xovem^vvV.  vn  \\v^  ^ct\&  and  scienoeSj  and 
ei^ery  branch  of  useU\\  ¥aioN<j\ftA%<^\  ^^\vi5^^  ^Bcal  ^*^^si^>ik^ 
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most  valuable  and  important  of  all  others,  the  knowledge  of  religion 
in  its  truth  and  purity.  The  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ, 
freed  from  the  absurdities,  the  superstitions,  and  idolatries  with 
which  it  hath  been  incumbei'ed  in  many  other  countries  professing 
the  Christian  Faith,  hath  long  shone  among  us.  The  holy  Scrip- 
tures are  not  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nor  confined  to  the 
studies  of  the  learned,  but  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  :  so 
that  all  men  may  have  access  to  that  sacred  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, the  original  standard  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  treasures 
of  knowledge  are  opened,  and  the  public  instructions  so  frequently 
and  freely  dispensed,  that  it  may  be  said,  that  ''  wisdom  crieth 
without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets." 

It  might  be  expected,  that  a  people  so  distinguished  by  advan- 
tages for  religious  and  moral  improvement,  should  also  be  remark- 
ably distinguished  by  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  piety,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  and  by  a  zeal  for  our  holy  religion.     But  though  it  is 
to  be  hoped  there  are  many  among  us,  who  are  unfeignedly  thank- 
ful for  our  inestimable  privileges,   and  careful   to  make  a   right 
improvement  of  them,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  great  corrup- 
tion hath  spread  itself,  and  seems  to  be  growing  among  all  orders 
and  degrees  of  mgn.     This  is  a  very  disagreeable  subject ;  but  the 
first  step  to  a  proper  remedy  is  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  true  state 
of  our  own  case.     Our  wealth  and  plenty  halh  been  abused  to  an 
amazing   luxury,   and   our  liberty  to  a  boundless   licentiousness. 
Many  act  as  if  they  had  no  other  way  of  showing  that  they  are  free 
but  by  casting  off  all  restraints,  and  setting  themselves  loose  from 
all  the  ties  of  religion  and  virtue.     Atheism  hath  appeared  almost 
without  disguise  ;  or,  which  in  effect  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
disbelief  of  a  Providence,  of  God's  moral  attributes  and  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  future  state.     The  most  virulent  reproach  and  con- 
tempt hath  been  cast  upon  the  adorable  Jesus,  and  the  methods  of 
our  redemption  and  salvation  by  him.     All  that  part  of  our  duty 
which  more  immediately  relateth  to  the  supreme  Being,  seemeth  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  a  matter  of  indifference.     And  the  slightest 
observation  may  convince  us,  that  there  is  a  growing  neglect  of 
public  worship,  as  if  the  properest  way  of  showing  our  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  glorious  privilege  we  have  of  worshipping  him  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  were  not  to  render  him  any 

Eublic  homage  or  reUgious  worship  at  all.  That  holy  day,  which  i.s 
y  divine  appointment,  and  by  that  of  our  own  laws,  set  apart  from 
worldly  businesses  and  cares,  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  for 
receiving  public  instructions,  and  for  attending  on  divine  worship, 
hath  been  treated  with  great  contempt.  And  in  this  too  many  of 
those  who,  by  their  authority  and  influence,  should  set  a  good 
example  to  others,  have  unhappily  led  the  way.  Can  there  be  a 
greater  contempt  cast  upon  it  than  to  hold  gaming  assemblies  on 
that  day?  And  when  this  is  done  by  persons  of  rank,  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  bv  the  lower  kind  of  people  it  is  often  the  worst 
employed  of  any  day  in  the  week,  and  devoted  to  idlene^^  ^xw^^L 
vice  ? "  And  it  cannot  but  give  concern  to  evet^  ^oeA  xcvvc\'\,  >^^'^\x 
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institution,  so  admirably  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  reli'^ious 
knowledge,  piety,  and  virtue,  and  for  promoting  good  order  in  the 
community,  should  be  so  strangely  perverted  and  abused. 

Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  gaming,  I  cannot  help  obscrv* 
ing,  that  among  other  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  growing  cor- 
ruption among  us,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  that  practice  is  of  late 
i rears  become  more  general,  and  carried  to  a  greater  excess,  than 
las  been  known  before  in  these  kingdoms.  The  wisest  men  of  all 
nations  have  been  so  sensible  both  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
vice  to  particular  persons  and  families,  and  its  ill  influence  on  the 
community,  that  it  would  fill  a  large  volume  barely  to  recite  the 
laws  that  have  been  made  against  it,  both  in  former  and  latter  ages. 
Our  own  laws  have  fixed  a  brand  upon  it,  and  in  effect  declared 
the  gain  made  by  it  to  be  dishonourable  and  infamous ;  yet  is  t))c 
being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  it  become  a  necessary  part  of 
education,  whilst  the  seasoning  the  tender  minds  of  young  persons 
with  principles  of  religion  and  just  sentiments  of  things,  and  forming 
them  to  the  worthiest  practices,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  great 
measure  neglected. 

But  what  afTordeth  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions  is,  the 
great  corruption  and  depravity  of  manners  which  is  so  generally 
and  justly  complained  of. — The  most  blasphemous  abuse  of  the 
name  of  God,  by  shocking  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  the  most 
corrupt  and  wilful  perjuries,  drunkennesses,  and  excesses  of  riot, 
but  especially  by  tne  excessive  drinking  of  distilled  spirituous 
liquors,  the  health,  morals,  and  religion  of  the  laborious  and  useful 
parts  of  these  kingdoms  are  well-nigh  destroyed.  Fired  with  this 
mfernal  poison,  they  are  spirited  to  perpetrate  and  execute  the  most 
bold,  daring,  and  mischievous  enterprizes,  and,  shaking  off  all  fear 
and  shame,  become  audaciously  impudent  in  all  manner  of  vice, 
lewdness,  immorality,  and  prufaneness,  in  defiance  of  all  laws 
human  and  divine.  But  it  doth  not  stop  here :  its  malignant  influ- 
ence reaches  to  the  children  yet  unborn,  who  come  half-burnt  up 
and  shrivelled  into  the  world,  and  who,  as  soon  as  born,  suck  in 
this  deadly  poison  with  their  mother's  or  nurse's  milk  :  so  that,  if 
this  worse  than  all  plagues  be  suffered  to  go  on,  it  will  make  a 
general  havoc,  especially  amongst  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  laborious 
part  of  the  nation,  who  are  manifestly  degenerated  from  the  more 
manly  constitutions  of  preceding  generations.*    Besides  an  amazing 

^  Sec  **  Distilled  Spirituous  Liquors  the  Bane  of  the  Nation,'*  8vo.  2nd  £dit.  1756, 

l^iidon.    Dr.    Stephen  fiales's  **  Friendly   Admonition  to  the   Drinkers  of  Gin, 

Brandy,  and  other  Spirituous  Liquors,  which  are  so  destructive  of  the    ludustry. 

Montis,  Health,  and  Lives  of  the  People;**  a  new  edition  with  additions,  and  an 

appendix ;  and  is  in  the  catalogue  of  the  books  distributed  by  the  Society  for  promoc- 

ing  Christian   Knowledge,  lx>ndon. — This  worthy  divine  and  excellent  }ibiloiopiitf 

(whose  whole  life  has  been  usefully  employed  in  promoting  the  honour  of  God  and 

the  welfare  of  mankind),  in  a  treatise  upon  the  distilling  ot  sea-water,  and  the  use  of 

ventilators,  &c.,  just  published,  speaking  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  says — **  How 

much  therefore  does  it  behove  all,  who  have  any  concern  for  the  honour  and  diguity  of 

tbtir  own  kindred  species,  any  indignation  at  it^  being  thus  debased  and  diamocd, 

any  bowels  of  pity  for  the  vast  Tnu\\\ludc«>  wox.  \v^  "^tVml^s  than  a  millioii,  fEat  are 

yearly  destroyed  all  over  l\ic  \voi\A,  ^>j  \^^ft  vaotuX.  i)&  v<<^  «a  TaKsxtiS^ 
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dissoluteness,  and  impurities  of  all  kinds,  even  those  that  are  most 
unnatural,  and  which  are  not  fit  to  be  named  amongst  Christians. 
To  which  may  be  added,  the  horrid  crime  of  self-murder,  not  only 
frequently  practised,  but  pleaded  for':  a  practice  deservedly  rendered 
infamous  by  our  laws,  as  being  a  murder  committed  by  a  man  upon 
his  own  person,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations of  religion,  and  the  rights  of  the  community,  but  to  the 
strongest  instincts  of  the  human  nature,  wisely  implanted  in  us  by 
the  great  Author  of  our  beings,  as  a  bar  to  such  monstrous  prac- 
tices.— ^To  all  which  may  be  added,  that  barbarous  practice  of  men's 
murdering  one  another,  upon  a  pretended  point  ot  honour,  as  it  is 
called,  for  the  most  slight  and  trivial  oflfences,  below  the  cognizance 
of  our  laws.  A  crime  inexcusable  in  a  civilized  country,  and  which 
yet  generally  passes  unpunished,  and  thus  leaves  the  guilt  of  blood 
upon  the  land,  crying  aloud  for  vengeance. — It  is  imposisible  for  a 
thinking  man,  that  has  a  true  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  who  hath  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  country  really  at  heart,  not  to  be  deeply  afiected 
with  such  a  view  of  things,  and  solicitous  what  the  consequence 
may  prove. 

And  now  it  is  a  natural  inquiry,  what  can  this  be  owing  to  ? 
Whence  can  it  be,  that  nations  so  happily  privileged,  and  favoured 
with  so  many  advantages  for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion, 
should  have  sunk  into  such  an  amazing  corruption  and  degeneracy  ? 
Can  this  be  consistently  charged  on  religion  itself,  either  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  the  Protestant,  which  is  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as 
taught  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  freed  from  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions that  have  been  brought  into  it  ?  The  deists  have  pretended 
the  first,  the  enemies  to  the  reformation  the  last.  The  answer  to 
both  is  in  effect  the  same.  Can  that  be  the  cause  of  corruptions 
among  Christians,  which,  if  steadily  adhered  to,  is  the  best  remedy 
a^inst  those  corruptions?  Can  that  occasion  an  abounding  in 
vice  and  wickedness,  which,  if  really  believed  and  seriously  consi- 
dered, exhibiteth  the  most  powerful  dissuasives  from  it  that  can 
enter  into  the  human  mind  ?  Can  the  furnishing  the  people  witli 
the  means  of  knowledge,  and  bringing  them  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  '^  wise  unto  sal- 
vation,*' and  are  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,''  can  this  have  any  tendency  to 
encourage  them  in  vice  and  dissoluteness  ?     Such  a  supposition  is 

worst  of  all  evils,  that  ever  befell  unhappy  man ;  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
deliver  mankind  from  the  pest !  But  notwithstanding  this  astonishing  ravage  and  de« 
struction  of  the  human  species,  yet  the  unhappy  unrelenting  nations  01  the  world  seem 
as  unconcerned  about  it  as  if  only  so  many  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  caterpillars  or 
locusts  were  destroyed  thereby.  Was  there  ever  a  more  important  occasion  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  mankind  ?  Can  we  be  calm  and  undisturbed,  when  this  mighty 
destroyer  rears  up  its  envenomed  head?  The  most  zealous  advocates  for  drams,  even 
the  unnappy  besotted  dramists  themselves,  the  prolonging  of  whose  lives,  and  whose 
real  welfare,  both  here  and  hereafter,  is  hereby  sincerely  intended,  cannot  lind  fault 
with  this  well-meant  remonstrance,  in  defence  of  them  and  of  all  mankind,  apainst 
this  universal  destroyer,  from  one  who  has  long  been  labouring,  cuid  t\Mil  tvq\  >^\>>\<ai*dX 
success,  in  finding  means  to  preserve  multitudes  of  livcft  b^  n«j\ov\&  \xvq\x\\%.^' 
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contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense.  The  corru))tk)Q 
therefore  complained  of  can  never  be  the  natural  effect  or  product 
of  our  advantages,  and  especialty  of  the  religion  we  profess.  On 
the  contrary,  the  best  and  surest  preservative  against  this  growing 
corruption,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  recovering  from  it,  wouM 
be  to  have  a  high  esteem  for  those  divine  oracles,  to  read  and  coo- 
sider  them  with  attention,  and  to  lay  to  heart  the  excellent  instruc- 
tions and  directions  which  are  there  set  before  us. 

There  is  a  far  more  natural  account  to  be  given  of  that  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  that  vice  and  wickedness  which  so  much  aboundeth 
among  us.  It  is  owing  not  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  religion, 
but  to  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  it ;  to  a  strange  indifterence  to- 
wards it  in  some,  whilst  others  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  tra- 
duce and  expose  it  under  the  vilifying  characters  of  superstition, 
priestcraft,  or  enthusiasm.  Great  numbers  of  impious  books  have 
swarmed  among  us,  both  formerly  and  of  late  :  some  of  which  are 
not  only  levelled  against  Christianity,  but  strike  at  the  foundations 
of  all  religion,  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God,  and  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  The  manifest  tendency  of  them  has  been  to 
banish  the  fear  of  the  Deity,  to  confound  the  moral  diHerenccs  of 
things,  to  degrade  the  human  nature  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  and 
thereby  extinguish  every  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  to  deprive 
good  men  of  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality,  and  to  free  bad  men 
from  the  fears  of  future  punishments,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a 
suprenie  Governor  and  Judge.  These  principles,  and  the  books 
that  contain  them,  have  been  propagated  with  great  eagerness  and 
industry,  both  in  these  kingdoms,  and  in  our  plantations  abroad, 
and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  expence.  This  preposterous  kind 
of  zeal  for  infidelity  may,  to  a  considerate  observer,  seem  to  be  an 
odd  phenomenon,  of  which  no  rational  account  can  be  given.  One 
may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  a  man*s  being  hurried  away  by  the 
violence  of  his  appetites  and  passions,  to  do  what  his  own  mind 
disapproves  and  condemns :  but  that  any  man  should  coolly  take 
pains  to  set  other  men  loose  from  all  the  i*estraints  of  religion  and 
conscience,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  bands  of  society  and  public  order,  and  encouiage  men  to  gratify 
and  fulfil  their  appetites  and  passions  without  controul,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  would  be  to  introduce  universal  confusion,  in 
which  he  himself  may  be  a  great  sufferer,  is  absolutely  unaccount- 
able on  any  principles  of  good  sense  or  sound  policy ;  so  that,  if  wc 
did  not  see  frequent  instances  of  it,  we  should  be  apt  to  think 
it  scarcely  possible  that  any  men  in  their  senses  should  act  so 
strange  a  part. 

One  very  pernicious  consequence  of  such  open  attempts  against 
religion  is,  the  spreading  profaneness  and  dissoluteness  of  manners 
among  the  lower  kind  of^  people,  who  easily  catch  the  contagioo. 
when  once  men  of  higher  degree,  or  at  least  that  pretend  to  a  su- 
perior sagacity,  have  set  the  example.  And  who  can,  witliout  deep 
concern,  observe,  that  this  is  very  much  become  the  case  among  us 
Bt  present  ?    Great  num\>e\a  o?  VXvo^i  \N\kft  XiAavv^Vo  what  ought  to 
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be  the  most  industrious  body  of  the  people,  are  stink  mto  irrdigion 
and  rice :  and  in  proportion  as  these  prevail^  they  become  arerse  to 
all  honest  labour  and  industry,  and  prone  to  the  most  flagitious 
crimes,  which  have  the  worst  effect  imaginable  on  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  community.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  what  mischief 
and  confnsion  must  thence  ensue.  A  sober  and  industrious  populace 
is  the  strength,  the  riches,  the  glory  of  a  nation :  but  when  those, 
that  should  be  the  labouring  hands,  become  vicious  and  dissolute, 
they  are  prepared  for  every  Icind  of  wickedness  and  disorder.  As, 
from  their  rank  and  education,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  little 
regard  to  the  appearances  of  honour  and  decency,  if  at  the  same 
time  they  have  cast  off  the  ties  of  religion,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and 
a  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  are  abandoned  to 
their  appetites  and  passions,  what  are  they  not  capable  of?  It  is 
an  observation  which  hath  generally  held,  and  is  verified  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  ''  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  (i.  e.  abounding  vice  and  wickedness)  is  a  reproach  unto  any 
people"  (i.  e,  it  bringeth  disgrace  and  misery  upon  them),  Prov. 
xiii.  10.  When  once  a  neglect  of  religion  and  a  corruption  of  man- 
ners become  general,  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dissolve  and 
enervate  a  nation,  and  to  extinguish  true  public  spirit  and  a  manly 
fortitude.  Nor  have  any  people  long  maintained  their  liberties, 
after  having  lost  their  probity  and  virtue. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  thus  it  also  is  by 
the  just  judpnent  of  God,  and  according  to  the  stated  rules  of  the 
divine  procedure  towards  nations  or  large  communities.  God  may 
indeed,  in  his  great  wisdom  and  eoodness,  long  bear  with  a  degene- 
rate people,  and  may  even  continue  to  pour  forth  many  blessings 
upon  them  when  they  are  in  a  corrupt  state,  especially  if  there  be  a 
considerable  remnant  of  good  men  still  to  be  found  among  them. 
But  when  their  iniquities  are  grown  up  to  such  a  height,  and  have 
continued  so  long,  that  he  doth  not  see  fit  to  bear  with  them  any 
longer,  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  is  said  to  be  full ;  the  time  is 
come  for  executing  a  severe  vengeance  upon  them,  and  the  punish- 
ment falls  heavier  for  being  so  long  delayed. 

^  Whosoever  duly  considereth  these  thuigs  will  be  apt  to  think, 
that,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  God's  providential  deal- 
ings towards  backsliding  nations  and  churches,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  his  righteous  judgments.  The  present  situa- 
tion of  things  hath  an  alarming  appearance,  and,  if  we  be  not 
utterly  stupid,  must  tend  to  awaken  us  out  of  our  security.  Scarcely 
ever  was  there  a  time  in  which  it  might  be  more  justly  said,  that 
"  God's  judgments  ai-e  abroad  in  the  earth."     I  need  not  enter  into 

Particulars :  they  are  very  well  known,  and  fresh  in  our  remembrance, 
'here  have  been,  to  use  our  Saviour's  emphatical  expi*essions,  **  com- 
motions and  great  earthquakes  in  divers  places, — distress  of  nations 
with  perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring :  mon's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  that  shall  come 
upon  the  earth,"  Luk6  xxi.  9.  11.  25.  Of  so  vast  an  e^tAtA-Vw^^ 
the  amazing -conciissions  been,  reaching  lo  m;vTv^  ^?ce\&  oH^^x^o^* 
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Africa,  and  America,  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  in 
divers  places  have  produced  such  dreadful  effects,  even  to  the  sub- 
version of  great  and  populous  cities,  that  it  looketh  as  if  God  were 
about  some  great  and  remarkable  work  of  judgment,  **  to  punish  the 
world  for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their  iniquities,**  as  the  pro- 
phet expresseth  it,  Is.  xiii.  11.  Surely  every  man,  who  believeth 
that  there  is  a  Providence  which  extendeth  its  care  to  mankind^ 
must  believe  that  it  hath  a  special  concernment  in  events  of  such  a 
nature,  which  so  nearly  affect  nations  and  large  communities,  and 
on  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  so  many  thousands  depend. 
Though  second  causes  are  admitted,  still  it  must  be  considered, 
that  they  are  all  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  God's 
sovereign  providence,  which  so  ordereth  and  over-mleth  the  cir- 
cumstances of  things,  and  the  course  of  natural  causes,  as  to  sub- 
serve the  ends  of  his  moral  administration  with  regard  to  his  reason- 
able creatures,  and  to  execute  his  purposes  towards  them,  whether 
in  a  way  of  judgment  or  of  mercy.  And,  in  every  such  case,  we 
should  fix  our  views  not  merely  or  principally  on  second  causes, 
but  should  look  above  them  to  the  supreme  Disposer,  and  endeavour 
to  comport  with  the  designs  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness. Calamitous  events  of  a  public  nature  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  concerning  only  the  particular  persons  or  people  that  immediately 
suffer  by  them.  They  have  a  more  extensive  view,  and  are  designed 
and  fitted  to  give  instructive  lessons  to  all  mankind  that  hear  tnem. 
The  natural  tendency  of  all  such  dispensations  is  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  holy  fear  of  the  divine  Majesty,  and  to  eive  them 
a  most  affecting  conviction  of  the  vanity  and  instability  of  all  woridly 
hopes  and  dependencies.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  after  having  de- 
scnbed  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  striking  impressions  that  should 
be  made  upon  the  hearts  of  men  because  of  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  glory  of  his  Majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the 
earth,"  very  properly  adds,  "  Cease  ye  from  man  whose  breath  is 
in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of?  Is.  xi.  20,  21. 
Of  what  avail,  in  such  a  time  of  awful  visitation,  are  the  arts  of 
human  pK)licy,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the  power  of  mighty  armies, 
or  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  the  most  populous  and  magnificent 
cities  ?  The  plain  voice  of  such  dispensations,  a  voice  intelligible 
to  all  mankind,  is  this :  '<  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  :  let  aD 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of  him."  Psal.  xxxiii.  8. 
"  The  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  ereriast- 
ing  King :  at  his  wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble ;  and  the  nations 
shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indignation.  Jer.  x.  10.  Surely  we 
should  be  ready  to  cry  out  on  such  occasions,  **  Great  and  marvel* 
lous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  t^ie  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who  would  not  fear  tibee,  and  glorify 
thy  name  ?  for  tnou  only  art  holv.  For  all  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee:  for  thy^  iudgments  are  made  manifest."  Rev. 
XV.  3,  4.  The  great  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  such  awfal  dispeo-, 
sations,  is  well  expxe^ed  \^^  vVve  \xQ^\\et  Isaiah,  xxri.  9.  ^  Wbok 
tby  judgments  are  lu  l\v^  ea.t\ii,  \Jftfc  \t^^\V»xw\&  ^  ia»k  ^<«^dbl  will 
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earn  righteousness;"  i.  e.  they  ought  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  judgments  to  engage  them  to  do  so.  The  cala- 
mities inflicted  upon  others  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  solemn 
warnings  and  admonitions^  which  it  highly  concerneth  us  to  improve. 
The  language  of  such  dispensations  to  all  that  hear  of  them,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  when  speaking  of  those 
persons  on  whom-  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  and  of  those  whose  blood 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish."  Luke  xiii.  3.  5.  How  inexcusable  shall  we 
therefore  be,  if,  instead  of  laying  these  things  seriously  to  heart, 
we  continue  careless  and  unafTect^  still,  and  go  on  in  a  thoughtless 
round  of  gaieties  and  pleasures,  like  those  the  prophet  mentions. 
Is,  V.  12.  **  The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine 
are  in  their  feasts :  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  . 
neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands."  Against  such  persons 
a  solemn  woe  is  there  denounced.  And  elsewhere,  speaking  of 
some  who  continued  to  indulge  themselves  in  luxury  and  riot,  and 
all  kinds  of  sensual  mirth,  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances  of 
things  called  for  deep  humiliation  and  repentance,  he  saith,  **  It 
was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Surely  this  iniquity 
shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts."     Is.  xxii.  12,  13,  14. 

Whosoever  carefully  observeth  the  course  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions towards  us  for  some  time  past,  will  be  sensible  that  we  have 
had  many  warnings  given  us.  A  pestilence  amongst  the  cattle  in 
England  for  many  years  past,  and  tnough  abated,  still  continues  in 
some  parts  of  this  country.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  sword  of  war 
raged  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
near  penetrating  to  the  centre  of  it,  and  threatened  the  subversion  of 
that  constitution,  on  which  the  preservation  of  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  in  a  great  measure  dependeth:   but,  throu^  the  great 

foodness  of  God,  our  fears  were,  after  some  time,  happily  dispelled, 
fore  lately  encroachments  have  been  made  upon  our  possessions 
and  plantations  abroad,  in  which  our  national  safety  and  prosperity 
is  very  nearly  interested.  And  now  it  is  not  many  weeks  smce  a 
most  dreadful  calamity  hath  befallen  a  kingdom,  so  very  nearly  con- 
nected with  us  in  interest  and  alliance,  that  the  calamity  may  be 
regarded  as,  in  a  considerable  degree,  our  own.  And  iq  fact,  we 
have  been  and  are  great  sufferers  by  it.  Many  lives  have  been  lost 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  many  more  there  are,  who,  by  the  sudden  subversion,  have 
either  been  totally,  or  in  a  considerable  degree,  deprived  of  their 
worldly  substance,  and  reduced  to  circumstances  of  distress.  A 
present  stop  is  put'  to  the  course  of  a  most  advantageous  commerce. 
The  springs  of  our  wealth  are  obstructed  ;  a  great  blow  is  struck  at 
pur  trade,  in  which  we  are  so  apt  to' place  our  confidence :  and  this 
at  the  very  time  when  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  war  with  a 
mighty  nation,  a  war  that  threatens  to  be  very  hazardous,  and 
which  must  needs  put  us  to  a  vast  expencc,  wl\\cl\  vifc  ^xe  woX^N^rj 
well  able  to  bear.     That  particular  judgmetvt,  wtvd«t  viVix^  ^otb&  cJL 
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the  neighbouring  nations  have  so  severely  suffered,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  others,  hath  greatly  threatened  us. 
It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  that  great  city,  which  is  the  metro- 
polis of  these  Kins;doms,  and  the  centre  of  our  wealth  and  commerce, 
felt  an  alarming  shock,  though,  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  it 
did  little  more  than  threaten  and  tenify.  Since  that  time,  and  very 
lately,  there  have  been  several  very  unusual  phsenomena  among  us, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  a  threatening  aspect :  extraordinary  agi- 
tations of  the.  water  both  on  our  coasts  and  within  land,  and  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  felt  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  abroad. 

Thus  the  divine  judgments  seem  to  be  advancing  upon  us,  and 
have  gradually  begun  to  operate.  But  such  is  the  mercy  and  for- 
bearance of  God  towards  us,  that  he  seems  loath  to  inflict  upon  us 
the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  or  to  pour  forth  all  his  wrath.  He  is 
pleased  to  give  us  previous  warnings,  to  awaken  and  rouse  us  out  of 
our  security,  that  by  a  timely  repentance,  and  by  humbling  our- 
selves under  his  mighty  hand,  wc  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting severer  punishments.  His  hand  is  lifted  up,  but  the  awful 
stroke  seemeth  to  be  suspended  for  a  while,  as  if  he  were  unwilling 
to  proceed  to  extremities  with  us.  Upon  considering  these  things, 
that  most  affecting  expostulation  comes  to  my  mind,  which  God 
condescended  to  make  by  his  prophet  Hosea,  with  regard  to  his 
people  Israel,  when  in  a  very  dangerous  backsliding  state.  '^  How 
shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee  up,  Israel/ 
How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim? 
Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  together. 
I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger  ;  I  will  not  return  to 
destroy  Ephraim :  for  I  am  God,  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  the 
midst  of  thee."  Hos.  xi.  8,  9.  Yet  we  find  at  length,  upon  their 
obstinately  persisting  in  their  disobedience  and  ingratitude,  and 
abusing  the  methods  of  his  indulgence,  and  even  growing  more  and 
more  corrupted,  he  saw  it  necessary  to  execute  his  awful  judgments 
upon  them,  even  to  the  utter  subverting  that  kingdom,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  foreign  yoke.  God  forbid  that  this  should  be  our 
case !  Let  us  therefore  make  a  right  use  of  the  divine  forbearance. 
We  have  hitherto  had  reason  to  "  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  jttdg- 
ment.*'  Let  us  not,  by  our  abuse  of  his  goodness,  provoke  him  to  poor 
forth  upon  us  the  full  vials  of  his  penal  wrath.  With  an  ingenuous 
sorrow  and  self-abasement  we  should  acknowledge  our  aggravated 
transgressions,  our  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  the  contempt  that  hath  been  cast  on 
his  glorious  gospel,  and  the  profaneness  and  dissoluteness  of  roan- 
ners,  which  nath  so  much  prevailed.  On  these  accounts,  let  us 
humble  ourselves  deeply  before  God,  and  implore  his  mercy,  and 
contribute,  as  far  as  in  us  lieth,  to  the  carrying  on  a  work  of 
national  repentance  and  reformation.  It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty, 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs,  when  we  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  an  hazardous  and  ex^tv^vN^  v(at^  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts 
for  assisting  and  suppotVAW^  ^3k\^  ^oN«ixwssk^w\.,^sv\\a%!^'^  ooisdves 
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to  the  use  of  all  proper  means  which  human  prudence  may  suggest. 
But  still  we  must  get  this  fixed  upon  our  minds,  that  whatever  pro- 
jects may  be  formed  for  procuring  national  advantages,  and  promot- 
ing the  public  prosperity,  all  other  expedients  to  make  a  people 
flourish,  without  reformation  of  manners,  and  without  the  Icnow- 
Jedge  and  practice  of  religion  and  public  virtue,  however  they  may 
seem  to  have  an  effect  for  a  while,  will,  in  the  issue,  prove  ineflfec- 
tual  and  vain. 

The  most  proper  way  we  can  take  to  avert  impending  judgments, 
to  preserve  and  maintam  our  valuable  privileges,  and  promote  the 

f)ublic  welfare  and  happiness,  is  not  to  express  a  clamorous  zeal  for 
iberty  at  the  same  time  that  we  abuse  it  to  an  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness, than  which  nothing  hath  a  greater  tendency,  both 
through  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties ;  but  it  is  to  endeavour  to  make 
a  just  and  wise  improvement  of  our  advantages,  to  maintain  a  strict 
regard  to  relipon,  probity,  and  purity  of  manners,  and  to  guard 
a^nst  vice,  Rbertinism,  prqfaneness,  ana  debauchery.  This,  and 
tnis  alone,  will  preserve  us  a  free,  a  flourishing,  and  happy  people. 
God  grant  that  this  may  be  the  blessing  of  these  nations  to  the 
latest  posterity ;  and  that  we  may  long  enjoy  the  light  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  of  Christ  shining  among  us  in  its  genuine  purity,  and 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  freedom  to  profess  it,  and  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  directions  of  his  word,  and  the  dictates  of 
'Our  own  consciences,  without  being  exposed  to  persecuting  rage 
and  violence  !  Happy  nations  that  we  still  are  !  if  we  be  but  duly 
sensible  of  our  happiness !  and  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  our 
privileges!  What  a  glorious  face  of  things  would  soon  appear 
among  us,  if,  as  we  have  the  best  religion  m  the  world,  we  took 
care  to  govern  ourselves  by  its  sacred  rules,  and  to  act  under  the 
influence  of  its  divine  instructions  and  important  motives !  Virtue, 
supported  and  animated  by  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  gospel,  would 
appear  in  its  genuine  sacred  charms,  and  in  its  lovely  beauty  and 
excellence.  Ix)ve,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  would  prevail, 
and  produce  a  mutual  forbearance  in  lesser  differences,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  would  be  a  happy  agreement  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance;  there  would  be  a  zeal  without  bigotry, a  liberty 
without  licentiousness.  The  natural  consequence  o.  all  this  would 
be  peace  and  harmony  in  larger  and  lesser  societies.  Such  would 
be  the  face  of  things  among  us,  as  far  as  could  be  expected  in  this 
state  of  imperfection,  if  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  were  firmly  beUeved, 
and  duly  considered,  and  men  would  be  more  generally  persuaded 
to  give  up  themselves  to  its  divine  conduct.  This  would  render 
persons  in  high  stations  signally  useful  to  the  public,  and  ornaments 
as  well  as  supports  to  their  countiy.  And  at  the  same  time  sobri- 
ety, industry,  temperance,  and  good  order,  would  spread  among  the 
body  of  the  people.  Nor  would  true  bravery  2ind  fortitude  be  want- 
ing. For  though  superstition  tendeth  to  produce  mean  and  unmanlif 
fears,  true  religion,  and  a  steady  belief  of  a  wise  and  righteous  Pro' 
vidence,  hath  a  tendency  to  fortify  and  e^tabU^Vi  iVv^  mvcA,  ^tA  \a 
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pi*0(lucc  a  real  courage  and  greatness  of  soul,  which  will  enable  a 
man  to  meet  death  with  a  calm  intrepidity  in  a  noble  and  just  cause, 
and  stand  the  shock  of  the  greatest  terrors. 

It  is  a  reflection  which  hath  frequently  occurred  to  my  mind, 
especially  on  occasion  of  the  late  dreadful  judgments  of  God,  how 
different,  under  the  apprehension  or  pressure  of  an  amazing  calamity, 
must  be  the  state  of  one  that  firmly  believeth  ChristiaDity,  and  ea- 
deavoureth  to  govern  his  practice  by  its  excellent  rules,  from  that  of 
the  atheist  and  unbeliever,  or  of  the  man  who,  though  he  profess- 
cth  to  believe  the  Christian  religion,  liveth  in  a  plain  contradictioo 
to  its  sacred  obligations.  The  former,  however  black  and  disas- 
trous the  face  of  things  may  appear  to  be,  which  naturally  tend  to 
create  fears  in  the  human  mind,  yet  is  persuaded,  that  all  things  are 
under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness, 
and  that  we  live  in  a  world  where  every  thing,  above,  beneath,  and 
on  every  side  of  us,  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  Providence  ;  who,  as  he  can  arm  all  his  creatures  against  us, 
and  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  just  displeasure ;  so,  if  we  be 
careful  to  please  him,  and  approve  ourselves  in  his  sights  can  make 
the  whole  creation  around  us  to  be  as  it  were  in  a  covenant  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  us.  Or,  if  a  good  man  be  involved  in  the  sanoe 
outward  calamities  with  others,  as  must  often,  without  a  miracle, 
be  expected,  in  calamities  which  happen  to  large  communities,  still 
he  hath  this  to  support  him,  that  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe  is 
his  father  and  his  friend,  and  will  cause  those  outward  evils  to  turo, 
in  the  final  issue,  to  his  greatest  benefit.  Death  itself,  if  this  shall 
befal  him,  shall  prove  a  real  gain  to  him,  and  shall  introduce  him  to 
a  better  world,  and  a  nobler  society.  It  is  justly  observed  concern- 
ing the  "  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  delighteth  greatly  in  his 
commandments,  that  he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings*  his  heart 
is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  Fsal.  cxi.  1.  7.  Not  only  may  be 
say,  upon  good  erounds,  with  the  Psalmist,  ^'  The  Lord  is  on  my 
side,  1  wilfnot  tear:  what  can  man  do  unto  me?**  Fsal.  cxviii.  6. 
And  again,  "  Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart 
shall  not  fear ;  though  war  should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will  I  be 
confident,  Fsal.  xxvii.  2.  But  he  may  break  forth  into  that  noble 
strain  of  triumph,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble.  Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be 
removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  nndst  of  the 
sea :  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled*  and  though 
the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof,"  Fsal.  xlvi.  1,  2, 3. 
On  the  other  hand  the  wicked  and  ungodly  man,  continuing  such, 
hath  no  proper  resource,  no  solid  comfort  or  support  in  a  day  of 
calamity,  when  all  things  seem  black  and  dismal  about  him.  For 
either  he  looketh  upon  them  to  be  the  effects  of  a  wild  chance,  or 
blind  necessity y  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  object  of  a  rationtl 
trust  and  confidence,  and  which  leaves  no  room  for  hope,  but  in 
that  which  nature  hath  an  abhorrence  of,  an  utter  extinction  of 
being:  or,  he  apprehendeth  them  to  be  the  iust  judKmentB  of  the 
wise  and  righteous  gONexnoi  o(  \)ci^  n^^^d^  nmom  he  hath  offmded 
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by  his  sins.  And  vain  it  is  to  brave  it  against  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Wot  to  fear  creatures  like  ourselves,  in  a  just  cause,  argueth  a  noble 
and  manly  fortitude :  but  not  to  fear  God,  the  Almighty  Lord  of 
the  universe,  is  not  courage,  but  madness.  The  only  proper  thing 
which  remaineth  for  such  persons  to  do,  and  it  is  what  reason,  as 
well  as  Scripture,  directeth  to,  is  to  humble  themselves  deeply  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  to  flee  to  his  infinite  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  most  reasonable  and 
gracious  terms  which  he  hath  appointed,  for  obtaining  an  interest 
m  his  grace  and  favour. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  best  thin^  that  can  be  wished  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  for  the  happiness  oT  mankind,  and  for  the  real  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  is,  tnat  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  our  holy  religion  may  have  a  revival  among  us ;  and 
that  persons  of  all  orders  and  conditions  may  join  in  contributing 
to  promote  its  sacred  interests.  And  notwithstanding  the  corrup- 
tion too  justly  complained  of,  there  are  many,  I  am  pei*suaded, 
among  us,  and  may  the  number  of  them  daily  increase ;  who  are 
earnestly  desirous  to  do  this.  Every  man  hatn  it  in  his  power  to 
contribute  something  towards  it,  at  least  by  endeavouring  to  ''  walk 
in  a  conversation  becoming  the  gospel."  But  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  have  peculiar  advantages  for  doing  honour  and  service  to 
Christianity.  Those  especially  that  are  distmguished  by  their  high 
rank,  their  fortune,  and  quality j  should  make  use  of  the  influence 
this  gives  them  for  recommending  and  promoting  true  religion  and 
virtue,  which  will  add  a  lustre  to  their  titles,  and  dignities,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  they  can  take  to  show  their  reganl  to  the  pub- 
lic happiness.  Magistrates  should  account  it  their  duty  and  their 
honour  to  employ  the  authority  they  are  invested  with,  for  serving 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  discountenancing  vice  and  wickedness; 
since  for  this  purpose  they  are  appointed,  that  they  ''may  be  for  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well." 
And  it  is  then  that  their  authority  will  have  its  proper  influence, 
when  it  is  strengthened  by  that  of  their  own  good  example.  But, 
above  all,  they  who  are  honoured  with  the  character  of  the  ministers 
of  the  holy  Jesus  should  make  it  the  very  business  of  their  lives  to 
spread  and  promote  real  vital  Christianity,  to  instruct  the  people  iu  its 
important  doctrines,  and  build  them  up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and 
to  enforce  upon  them  the  excellent  duties  it  enjoins,  by  all  the 
powerful  and  most  engaging  motives  which  the  gospel  sets  before  us. 
And  that  their  instructions  may  have  the  proper  eflect,  it  highly 
concerneth  them  to  keep  themselves  free  from  tne  fashionable  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age,  and  to  endeavour  to  be  ensamples  to  their 
flocks,  by  a  well  tempered  zeal,  piety  and  charity,  ana  the  virtues 
of  a  holy  life.  Thus  will  they  not  only  do  the  highest  service  to  re- 
ligion, but  procure  the  greatest  honour  to  themselves,  and  the  most 
just  veneration  for  their  sacred  character,  which,  where  it  is  not 
disgraced  by  a  conduct  unworthy  of  it,  naturally  demandeth  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  all  the  true  friends  to  religion  and  virtue* 

For  these  raluable  and  excellent  purposes,  m^d.^  \3ck&  ^^  ^V  ^^ 
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grace  pour  forth  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men 
in  these  nations,  that^  as  they  bear  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
tians, they  may  *'  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things; 
and,  being  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  aud 
spiritual  understanding,  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all 
pleasing ;  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work." 

I  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  have  insisted  too  largely  upon  these 
things.  But  I  cannot  but  think,  that  one  of  the  principal  things 
whioi  ought  to  be  proposed  in  books  written  in  defence  of  Christi- 
anity, should  be  not  merely  to  promote  the  speculative  beUef  of  it, 
but  to  engage  men  to  that  which  is  the  main  design  of  its  excellent 
doctrines,  as  well  as  precepts — a  holy  and  a  virtuous  practice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  principles,  contained  in  the  preceding  Appendix,  are  not 
only  iust  and  salutary  in  themselves,  but  have  been  singularly  illus- 
trated and  enforced  by  the  events  which  have  happened  on  the 
grand  theatre  of  human  affairs,  since  it  was  wiitten.  As  the  con- 
sideration of  these  events,  and  of  the  most  prominent  causes  which 
have  produced  them,  must  strongly  tend  to  awake  the  dormant  at- 
tention of  mankind  to  religious  concerns,  and,  particularly,  to  the 
great  and  important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  appears  highly 
proper  at  this  time,  and  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  Leland's 
roost  excellent  work,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  awful  dispensa- 
tions of  divine  Providence  which  a  short  course  of  years  has  exhi- 
bited to  an  astonished  world,  and  to  bestow  some  serious  reflection 
on  the  principles  and  conduct  which  they  so  strongly  inculcate  on 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  This  shall  be  the  chief  subject 
of  this  additional  Appendix.  Its  comprehensive  nature,  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  and  its  peculiar 
relation  to  the  present  times,  would  demand  both  a  fuller  discus- 
sion than  is  compatible  with  the  limits  of  this  paper,  and  gi*eater 
abilities  than  the  writer  of  it  pretends  to  possess.  Such,  however, 
as  it  is,  it  may  do  some  good,, and  with  this  view  solely  it  was  com- 
posed. 

The  considerations  now  to  be  presented  to  the  reader,  arise  di- 
rectly from  the  contemplation  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and 
those  striking  convulsions  and  revolutions  which  it  exhibits.  Reli- 
gion, not  politics,  is  the  writer's  object.  But,  as  religious  concerns 
nave  been  strongly  affected  by  political  agitations,  and  as  an  irreli- 
gious spirit  has  much  contnbuted  to  produce  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  of  the  times,  it  is  necessary,  to  the  end  in  view,  to  direct 
a  considerable  portion  of  attention  to  the  political  world,  and  to  sur- 
vey its  most  remarkable  appearances. 

That  the  gross  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  have  so  long 
prevailed  in  countries  called  Christian,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  pow- 
erfully contributed  to  the  rejection  of  all  religious  ^tuvcx^l^^  ^\A\j^ 
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the  dreadful  disorders  which  this  has  occasioned,  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  person  of  discernment  who  is,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
acquainted  with  the  present,  and  •preceding,  state  of  these  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  uncertain  speculations  of  pretended  philoso- 
phy, in  contempt  of  the  sure  and  salutary  dictates  of  divine  truth, 
even  in  countries  where  access  is  opened  to  the  best  sources  of  reli- 
gious information,  have  been  proauctive  of  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  morals,  and  to  the  happiness  of  civil  society,  which  rests 
on  no  other  foundation,  but  public  and  private  virtue.  Pure  and 
genuine  Christianity,  unknown  or  despised,  has  failed  to  produce 
its  blessed  fruits  on  the  earth.  Its  shadow  and  external  forra  only 
have  been  preserved  among  the  greater  part  of  Christian  nations ; 
and,  even  among  those  where  its  substance  is  to  be  found,  its  pure 
instructions,  its  power,  its  spirit,  and  its  practice,  are  confined  within 
very  narrow  bounds,  while  dissipation,  immorality,  and  unrestrained 
licentiousness,  reign  through  the  greater  part  of  the  comniunity. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  earth  are 
proclaimed  with  such  a  loud  and  terrific  voice,  that  they  must  rouse 
the  most  inattentive,  convince  the  most  prejudiced,  and,  one  should 
also  think,  bend  the  most  obdurate  to  learn  righteousness.  In  order 
to  impress  this  awful  truth  more  strongly  on  the  reader's  mind,  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  the  principal  events  of  the  present  time; 
to  attend  to  the  instruction  which  they  convey  ;  and  to  show  the 
admirable  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  to  promote  even  the 
temporal  happiness  of  mankind. 


SECTION  r. 

Of  the  present  Aspect  of  the  Times. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  wonderful,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble changes  have  happened  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  The 
American  revolution  was  not  only  extremely  important  in  itself,  but 
has  been  productive  of  a  series  of  astonishing  events.  The  princi- 
ple, on  which  the  American  republic  claimed  and  established  its  in- 
dependence, attracted  universal  attention.  The  foundations  of  civil 
society,  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers 
and  subjects,  were  universally  discussed;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  views  and  opinions  with  respect  to  the  political  and  civil 
condition  of  mankind,  to  which  the  generality  of  men  had,  hitherto, 
been  strangers,  were  spread  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  press  could 
extend.  Unhappily  the  greater  part  of  European  governments  had 
equally  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  religion  they  professed, 
and  from  those  eternal  maxims  of  justice  by  which  eveiy  gOTernment 
ought  to  be  dii*ected,  and  substituted,  in  the  place  of  these,  die  dic- 
tates of  the  most  crooked  and  insidious  policy.  Corrupiion,  ban- 
ning at  the  head,  had  diSu&^d  \\a  \)»xkfi&\V  ^^^vta^on  throagh  die 
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whole  social  body.  Although  mankind  were  almost  everywhere 
panting  for  liberty,  they  were  little  qualified  for  its  enjoyment,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  in  conjunction  with  that  moraUty  which  directs 
freedom  to  its  proper  ends,  and  prevents  it  from  degenerating  into 
the  grossest  licentiousness. 

One  of  the  most  corrupt  courts  of  Europe  was  certainly  that  of 
France.  Its  unvarying  aim  had,  for  ages,  been  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  the  means,  which  it  employed  for  this  purpose,  were 
either  craft,  or  violence,  as  the  one  or  the  other  appeared  most  con- 
ducive to  the  immediate  object  in  view.  Actuated  solely  by  that 
policy  which  dictated  the  diminution  of  a  rival's  power,  this  court, 
as  regardless  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  itself,  as  it  was  indif- 
ferant  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  embraced  the  American  cause,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  its  triumph. 

The  same  policy  led  to  foment  discontents  and  dissensions  in 
other  countries,  and  to  undertake  the  defence  of  schemes  of  govern- 
ment the  reverse  of  those  by  which  its  own  administration  was  con- 
ducted. How  short-sighted,  how  weak  is  the  deepest  policy  of 
man !  What,  in  the  view  of  those,  who  pursued  these  plans,  ap- 
peared the  most  penetrating  sagacity,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
wisdom,  turned  out,  to  them,  the  most  egregious  folly,  and  the  most 
fatal  delusion. 

The  arts  that  were  then  practised,  the  pretexts  that  were  employed, 
the  writings  that  were  disseminated,  tne  armies  and  the  fleets  that 
were  sent  out  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  the  French  ^vemment 
— all  contributed  to  diffuse,  through  France,  political  opmions,  and 
a  national  spirit  unknown  to  it  before.  That  flagrant  abuses  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  state;  scandalous  dilapidations  of 
public  treasure ;  the  consequent  derangement  of  finafice  ;  the  want 
of  regular  resources  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  the  impotence  of  royal 
power  to  procure  extraorainary  ones  without  some  appearance  of 
national  consent ;  the  impious  attacks  against  not  only  every  form 
and  description  of  revealed,  but  even  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural,  religion,  contained  in  the  most  admired  and  popular  writ- 
ings; and  uie  libertinism  and  dissolution  of  manners  universally 
diffused,  but  particularly  prevalent  in  the  higher  classes  of  society 
— ^^that  all  these  circumstances  had  prepared  the  French  nation  for 
some  portentous  and  wide-extending  revolution  cannot  be  called  in 
question. 

Its  beginnings,  indeed,  wore  a  smiling  appearance,  and  aflbrded  a 
pleasing  prospect  of  public  felicity.  Those  who  wished  well  to 
mankind,  and  ardently  desired  more  equitable  and  benificent  plans 
of  public  administration  to  be  universally  adopted,  easily  chenshed 
the  delightful  expectation  of  a  happier  era  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
Europe. 

But,  in  this  expectation,  it  is  evident  that  they  rather  indulged 
the  representation  of  benevolent  fancy,  than  consulted  the  calm  dic- 
tates of  rational  anticipation.  It  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  a  nation  of  such  levity  of  character,  of  such  ardent  and  impe- 
tuous passions,  and  so  corrupted  by  luxury,  andstxlVxctfyK^Vjvrt^ 
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ligioiiy  would,  when  set  free  from  those  restraints  to  "Which  it  had 
so  long  been  subject,  remain  within  any  bounds  of  moderation. 
Scenes  of  tremendous  desolation  ou^ht,  at  all  events,  to  have  been 
expected.  It  was  inipossible,  also,  m  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
violent  agitations  of  France  should  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  aflect 
ev6ry  neighbouring  state,  and  ultimately  extend  their  convulsive  in- 
fluence to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobin  faction,  the  most  desperate  and  profligate  mentioned 
in  history,  speedily  spread,  through  their  own  country,  confusion, 
anarchy,  and  every  species  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  trampled 
under  foot  every  feeling  and  sentiment  of  humanity,  confounded 
every  moral  distmction,  and  invested,  with  the  badges  of  honour, 
the  most  detestable  forms  of  criminality.  These  men  had  seen,  in 
the  writings  of  pretended  philosophers,  the  grossest  corruptions  of 
Christianity  exposed  as  the  genuine  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith. 
They  had  seen  the  virulent  persecutions,  which  these  corruptions,  in 
subservience  to  the  most  iniquitous  passions  of  the  human  breast, 
had  occasioned,  imputed  to  a  religion  which  breathes  universal  cha- 
rity and  kindness,  and  prepares  man  for  heaven  by  rendering  him 
beneficent  and  virtuous  on  earth.  They  had  seen  its  purest  pre- 
cepts, which  soar  far  above  morality  merely  human,  represented  as 
impracticable,  or  pernicious.  They  had  learned  to  consider  every 
real  Christian  as  a  fanatic,  and  to  class  every  species  of  religion 
with  superstition  and  hypocrisy.  Rejecting  Christianity,  therefore, 
as  a  fable,  they  resolved  to  extirpate  it  wherever  their  power  might 
extend,  and,  with  a  spirit  of  freedom  disdaining  submission  even  (o 
infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  to  dethrone,  in  idea,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  Pretending  to  wage  war  with  fanati- 
cism, they  exhibited  it  in  a  form  and  shape  unknown  and  uncon- 
ceived  before — the  fanaticism  of  atheism,  the  burning  zeal  of  im- 
pietv,  the  sublimated  spirit  of  political  intolerance. 

N^ow,  for  the  first  time,  was  displayed,  to  the  world,  the  spectacle 
of  a  legislative  body  renouncing  all  regard  for  religion,  and  openly 
proclaiming,  as  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  the  dis^lief  of  a  Deity 
and  of  a  future  state.  The  strongest  ties  by  which  mankind  are 
bound,  and  the  most  powerful  motives  by  which  they  are  influenced 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  were,  under  the  sanction  of  avowed  prin- 
ciple, broken  and  destroyed,  and  what  reason  itself  had  established, 
on  the  strongest  foundations,  was  considered  as  the  reverie  of  dis- 
ordered fancy. 

So  nearly,  however,  are  extremes  allied,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this 
fla^ant  renunciation  of  all  religious  principle,  the  open  profession 
and  practice  of  idolatry  and  polytheism  were  adopted.  Those,  who 
disclaimed  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  God,  erected 
altars  to  the  imaginary  goddess  of  liberty,  and  to  the  deified  personi- 
fication of  their  country,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  absurd  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  So  that,  among  all  the 
other  extravagancies  of  the  present  age,  was  exhibited  the  incon- 
sistent union  of  atheism,  and  superstition,  while  each  of  these  dis- 
cordant principles  coutvleTacX.^  v\^  effect  of  the  other ;  atheism  pre- 
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venting  superstition  from  affording  any  check  to  the  crimes  of  its 
professors,  and  superstition  inspiring  that  fanatical  rage  which 
atheiism  pretends  to  prevent — An  appearance  of  delusion  and  frenzy 
hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annals  oi  the  world. 

As  this  frantic  spirit  endeavoured  to  propagate  its  tenets  through 
every  surrounding  nation,  and  to  overturn  every  established  form 
of  government,  it  was  not  surprising  that  princes  and  states  should 
combine  to  resist  it ;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  mutual  in- 
terest dictated  mutual  and  cordial  co-operation,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  narrow,  partial,  and  selfish  views,  it  was  surely  that  in 
which  the  coalition  was  formed  against  the  torrent  of  the  French 
anarchical  system.  But,  the  reverse  of  all  this  took  place.  The 
Continental  powers  were  united  by  no  principle  of  common  welfare. 
They  were  actuated  by  no  regard  for  the  happiness  either  of  their 
own  subjects,  or  of  mankind  in  general.  That  old  system  of  crooked 
and  narrow  politics,  by  which  the  cabinets  of  Europe  have  been  too 
much  influenced  for  two  hundred  years  backwards,  dictated  their 
measures,  and  directed  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Each 
sought  only  some  little  acquisition  of  territory,  of  treasure,  or  of 
power.  Their  subsequent  conduct  justified  the  imputations  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  while  they  professed  to  stop  the  torrent  of  impiety, 
anarchy,  and  cruelty,  tney  contributed  to  its  more  extensive  and 
rapid  course.  What  has  been  the  result?  Their  feeble  and  ill- 
concerted  opposition  has  afforded,  to  a  power  the  most  enterprising 
and  dangerous  that  has  appeared  in  tne  world  since  the  times  of 
ancient  Kome,  all  that  advantage  which  attends  the  splendour  and 
the  dread  of  victory ;  and,  while  their  weakness  has  removed  every 
restraint  of  fear,  they  have  lost  that  respect  which  would,  at  least, 
have  been  attached  to  principle.  The  fiends  of  war  have  been  let 
loose  to  ravage  and  desolate  Europe ;  poverty,  distress,  bloodshed, 
and  almost  every  species  of  misery  have  been  widely  extended, 
with  no  other  effect,  but  that  of  augmenting  that  very  evil,  the 
prevention  or  diminution  of  which  was  to  have  been  the  sole  com- 
pensation of  such  immediate  calamities.  Wherever  we  turn  our 
view,  nothing  is  presented  but  the  most  melancholy  subjects  of  con- 
templation. 

We  behold  the  strongest  bonds  of  society  burst  asunder  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Christendom,  the  tenderest  charities  of  nature 
trodden  under  foot,  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  atheism  stalking  on 
the  earth  with  daring  front,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  thunder  of 
the  Almighty.  We  behold  a  nation,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  civi- 
lized of  Europe,  stained  with  deeds  of  barbarity  by  which  the  most 
ferocious  savages  would  have  deemed  themselves  disgraced.  We 
behold  the  wild  and  impious  leaders  of  that  nation,  not  content  with 
having  deluged  its  fields  and  its  streets  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  victims  sacrificed  to  fear,  to  revenge,  or  to  wanton  cruelty  ;  with 
having  depopulated  and  laid  waste  its  cities,  dissolved  all  social 
order,  and  extinguished,  in  the  breasts  of  their  countrymen,  all  true 
sense  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion,  successfully  employed  in 
spreading  the  same  confusion  and  misery  through  every  other  nation 
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to  which  they  can  extend  their  power.  We  behold  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Sovereigns  of  Europe  now  trembling  before  the  gigantic  French 
Republic,  eagerly  courting  reconciliation  with  her,  joining  in  the 
bands  of  amity  with  those  whom  they  had  proclanned  the  most 
atrocious  malefactors,  and,  in  order  to  compensate  the  losses  thev 
have  sustained  in  the  contest,  in  which  they  have  been  engaged, 
adopting  those  very  schemes  of  invasion  of  their  weaker  neighbours, 
which  in  her  they  had  so  strongly  reprobated.  We  behold  two 
powerful  states  deprived  of  political  existence,  and  divided  by  the 
hand  of  rapine,*  and  others  stripped  of  half  their  possessions.  We 
see  our  own  country  almost  exhausted  by  a  bloody,  expensive,  aiid 
exasperated  war ;  and  although,  by  the  divine  undeserved  mercy, 
we  have,  hitherto,  been  preserved  from  that  confusion,  disorder,  and 
ruin  which  have  overwhelmed  other  nations,  we  are  uncertain  how 
lon^  this  advantage  may  be  continued. 

Never  before  did  modern  Europe  experience  a  more  dreadful  con- 
cussion— a  concussion  already  productive  of  the  greatest  chancres, 
»  and  announcing  still  greater,  and  more  numerous.  For,  the  fer- 
mentation, which  everywhere  agitates  the  minds  of  men,  cannot  soon 
subside.  Passions,  so  strongly,  and  so  generally  excited,  must, 
like  water  which  has  burst  every  bank  and  mound  that  contained  it, 
spread  their  inundations  far  and  wide,  till  they,  at  last,  find  their 
own  level.  Notwithstanding  the  general  desire,  and,  acknowledc^ed 
necessity  of  peace  to  all  Europe,  there  is  little  probability  of  its 
complete  restoration,  and  still  less,  of  its  continuance,  for  a  series  of 
succeeding  years.  From  this  country  the  insolence  and  injustice  of 
its  enemies  have  removed  all  hopes  of  pacification  for  the  present. 
The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  of  universal  dominion  appears  evidently 
to  have  seized  the  present  rulers  of  France.  Peace  is  contrary  both 
to  their  immediate  possession  of  power,  and  to  their  exorbitant 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  nor  till  these  are  completely  and  irre- 
trievably frustrated,  are  there  any  hopes  of  a  general  and  permanent 
pacification. 

The  last  general  ferment  which  Christendom  experienced  was 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  reformation.  Wars  and  rumours 
of  wars  did  not  subside  for  nearly  a  century  after  they  commenced. 
It  is  true  that  all  these  commotions  and  calamities  were  ultimately 
productive  of  the  greatest  good  both  to  the  civil  and  religious  inte- 
rests of  mankind.  But,  while  human  corruption  is  so  deeply  rooted, 
and  so  widely  spread,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  correction,  amend- 
ment, and  final  peace  can  be  obtamed  without  great  and  lasting 
severities.  The  ferment,  which  now  exists,  is,  indeed,  of  a  com- 
plexion very  diffei*ent  from  that  just  stated.  It  is  merely  politi- 
cal, and  strongly  irreligious.  But,  it  is  a  great  and  extensive 
ferment,  and  must  produce  effects  adequate  to  its  force  and  dif- 
fusion. 

Now,  if  these  are  not  X\i^  judgments  of  God  in  the  earth,  when  did 
they  ever  exist  ?     When  has  his  arm  ever  been  more  conspicuously 

♦  Poland  and  Venire, 
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difiplayed,  from  the  clouds,  wielding  the  threatening  sword,  to  im- 
press, on  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  long  forgotten  lessons  of 
righteousness?  These  judgments  are  not  to  be  confounded  witli  the 
more  doubtful  ones  of  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  tempests,  or  inun- 
dations, which,  though  adapted  to  rouse  men  to  reflection,  and  to  a 
serious  review  of  their  moral  state,  spring  not  immediately  from 
human  depravity,  and  bear  not  along  with  them  the  distinct  im- 
pressions of  moral  evil.  The  judgments,  which  now  afflict  mankind, 
can  all  be  traced  back  to  the  most  polluted  sources  of  corruption, 
and,  originating  in  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  stations  of  society, 
have  diffused  their  contagion  through  the  whole  social  mass. 
"  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  to  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness 
in  it;  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores."*  *'  It  is  of 
the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  compas- 
sions fail  not"t 

The  love  of  money,  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  universally  predominant. 
The  commercial  spirit,  laudable,  indeed,  and  salutary,  when  re- 
strained within  due  bounds,  and  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
piety  and  morality,  now  appears  to  absorb  every  other  consideration, 
to  prescribe  the  most  extensive  gain  as  the  measure  of  public  inte- 
rest, to  extinguish  the  genuine  love  of  country,  and  to  eradicate  all 
sense  of  national  honour.  The  masculine,  elevated,  and  wise  senti- 
ments of  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  given  place  to  a  sordid  desire, 
and  an  ignoble  veneration,  of  wealth,  to  an  intemperate  love  of  plea- 
sure, to  wasting  luxury,  and  to  all  the  frivolity  and  effeminacy  of  a 
luxurious  and  opulent  age.  Dissipation  and  profanity  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  higher  ranks,  where  they  long  resided,  but  have  de- 
scended to  the  lower,  agojravatdd  by  all  that  coarseness  of  excess 
which  always  accompanies  a  mean  education.  Among  them,  the 
doctrines  of  infidelity  have  also  been  disseminated  with  a  facility  of 
reception  which  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  accounted  im- 
possible. Never  before  were  those  conjugal  ties,  the  sanctity  of 
which  is  the  surest  pledge  of  purity  of  morals  and  of  public  happi- 
ness, so  wantonly  broken ;  never  was  domestic  felicity  so  frequently 
stabbed,  and  all  that  people  owe  to  their  children  and  families,  so 
shamefully  neglected  or  forgotten ;  never  was  there  a  period  in 
which  religion  was  so  little  studied,  in  theory,  and  so  little  mani- 
fested in  practice;  in  so  much,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
subject  which  ought  not  to  occupy  people's  thoughts,  and  the 
only  principle  that  ought  not  to  influence  their  conduct.  Even 
when  any  regard  for  religion  remains,  how  often  does  it  degene- 
rate either  into  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  or  into  mere  external  ob- 
servance, and  a  respect  for  public  institutions?  The  small  in- 
fluence of  genuine  piety  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
it  very  frequently  happens,  that  persons,  who  are  uncommonly 
zealous  for  a  particular  system  oi  religious  opinions,  are  by  no 
means  affected  by  the  attempts  of  deists  or  atheists  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  all  religion  both  natural  and  revealed,  and  even  ap- 

*  Isaiah  i.  6.  t  Lament,  iii.  22. 
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plaud  their  pernicious  doctrines,  merely  because  they  agree  with 
them  on  certain  pohtical  points.  Can  this  be  called  anything  else 
but  an  obstinate  sectarian  spirit,  devoid  of  all  pure  religious  princi- 
ple ?  Public  spirit  is  generally  either  a  blind  attachment  to  party, 
or  an  invincible  devotion  to  opinions  adverse  to  rational  freedom, 
and  good  government, either  by  their  tendency  to  despotic  oppression, 
or  to  democratical  anarchy.  Thanks  be  to  God  1  for  the  remnant  of 
virtue  that  is  still  preserved  among  us,  in  the  humanity  and  chanty 
which  characterize  our  nation,  and,  in  some  measure^  redeem  the 
manifold  turpitude  by  which  it  is  disgraced. 

After  this  view  of  the  calamities  and  the  vices  of  the  present  times, 
of  the' events  which  have  so  recently  happened,  and  of  that  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  world,  which  admits  of  no  other  solution  but  that  of 
an  extraordinary  appointment  of  divine  providence,  to  punish  the 
sins  of  men,  to  reprove,  in  particular,  the  decay  of  religion,  and 
to  warn  us  to  return,  before  it  be  too  late^  to  her  forsaken  paths, 
it  will  now  be  proper  to  collect  the  instruction,  which  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  so  loudly  proclaimed,  are  evidently  calculated  to 
convey. 


SECTION  II. 

The  religious  and  moral  Instruction  dictated  by  the  present  nwful  State  of  tbe 

Christian  World. 

I.  It  is  clear  that  divine  Providence  is  prosecuting  some  great  and 
extensive  plan  in  this  lower  world.  What  its  peculiar  nature  may 
be,  it  would  be  rash  and  presumptuous  to  determine.  But,  with  a 
desire  of  moral  and  religious  improvement,  it  certainly  becomes  us 
to  attend  to  the  most  striking  features  of  the  divine  dispensations, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  discerned  by  our  feeble  and  clouded  sight. 
Every  thing,  now  happening  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  affairs, 
is  extraordinary  and  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  ages  immedi- 
atelv  preceding.  An  attentive  eye,  however,  may  easily  discover, 
in  these  events,  the  progress  of  overruling  wisdom,  and  the  decisions 
of  sovereign  justice — A  people,  extremely  corrupt  and  irreligious, 
has  been  let  loose  to  scourge  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  earth ; 
and,  as  their  policy  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  French  school,  and 
the  libertinism,  which  they  encouraged  both  by  their  precept  and 
example,  also  flowed  from  the  same  source ;  so  has  this  been  the  very 
quarter  from  which  their  humiliation  and  their  sufierinss  have  pro- 
ceeded. The  attempts  of  despotism  to  check  the  rismg  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  to  crush  it  for  ever,  have  completely  failed.  Her  sceptre 
has  been  broken  by  the  blow  by  which  she  intended  to  intimiaate 
mankind.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  have  received  impressiTe  ad- 
monitions, in  the  fate  of  the  nobility  and  privileged  orders  of  France, 
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to  beware  of  abusing  their  distinctions  and  advantages,  and  of  pro- 
voking the  indication  of  mankind,  by  their  pride,  their  profligacy, 
and  their  in*eIigion.  The  writings  of  sceptical  and  infioel  authors 
were  chiefly  admired  and  recommended  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life. 
Many  persons  in  these  ranks  were  pleased  with  them,  because  they 
set  them  free  from  moral  and  religious  obligations.  What  their 
depravity  led  them  to  wish,  their  ignorance  prepared  them  to  receive 
as  truth.  From  them  the  admiration  of  these  writings,  and  the 
adoption  of  their  pemicions  sentiments,  descended  through  the  other 
orders  of  society,  till  the  contagion  of  impiety,  universally  diffused, 
prepared  the  French  nation  for  the  reception  of  those  shocking  doc- 
trines, which  have  produced  the  most  dreadful  disasters,  of  which 
the  severity  has  chiefly  fallen  on  the  higher  stations.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  popish  hierarchy,  and  all  its  absuixl  and  corrupting 
systems  of  superstition  and  intolerance  have  been  overturned,  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries,  and  a  way  opened  for 
destroying  them  in  those  where  they  still  appear  to  be  firmly 
established. 

Lest,  however,  greater  evils  than  those  which  have  been  reproved 
and  chastised,  should  be  introduced;  lest  all  moral  distinctions 
should  be  confounded  ;  lest  blasphemy,  atheism,  atrocious  cruelty, 
the  most  dreadful  oppression,  and  every  species  and  every  degree  of 
wickedness,  should  appear  completely  successful  and  triumphant ; 
that  very  people,  which  has  been  used  as  the  scourge  of  other  na- 
tions and  their  princes,  has  endured,  in  a  double  measure,  the 
calamities  it  has  inflicted,  and,  in  the  midst  of  its  external  victories, 
suffers  at  home  every  description  of  national  misery.  It6  streets 
have  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  their  inhabitants,  shed  by 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  flames  have  consumed  its  villages  and 
many  of  its  towns,  and  the  fields  have  been  covered  with  dead 
bodies.  Trade  and  manufactures  annihilated,  agriculture  neglected, 
every  source  of  national  prosperity  dried  up,  suspicion,  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  revenge  reign  almost  in  every  heart.  Parties  have 
risen  upon  parties ;  revolutions  have  succeeded  revolutions ;  agita- 
tions and  convulsions  have  never  ceased.  All  the  temporary  leaders 
of  factions  have  perished  either  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  those  of 
the  executioner,  or  by  those  of  the  assassin,  or  have  been  driven  into 
exile.  Even  while  I  am  writing,  the  last  revolution  has  exhibited 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  strokes  of  despotism  that  ever  terrified 
mankind.  Their  most  distinguished  legislators,  politicians,  and 
warriors  have,  without  fonn  of  trial,  been  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, and  sent  off,  in  covered  waggons,  like  so  many  wild  beasts. 

In  all  this,  so  extraordinary,  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  the  usual 
train  of  human  affairs,  may  we  not  observe  a  peculiar  direction  of 
Providence,  pursuing  some  grand  and  ultimately  salutary  plan  ? 
Do  we  not  clearly  perceive,  that  the  impotence  of  despotism,  un- 

*  See,  in  particular,  the  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  abounding 
with  the  most  poisonous  infidelity,  and  the  most  virulent  calumnies  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  it^  difine  Author. 
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supported  by  the  attachment  and  afTection  of  subjects,  has  been 
exposed ;  the  gioss  corruptions  of  Christianity  liave,  in  many  places, 
been  explodecf ;  the  folly,  dissipation,  and  oppression  of  the  elevated 
and  opulent  have  received  an  alarming  admonition  :  That,  on  the 
other  nand,  the  calamities  of  unprincipled  licentiousness,  abusing: 
the  sacred  name  of  liberty,  the  horrors  of  irreligious  philosophy,  and 
the  devastations  of  anarchy  and  democratical  tumult,  have  been 
presented  to  mankind  in  such  a  horrid  and  ghastly  shape,  that  it  is 
impossible  the  lesson  can  be  soon  forgotten :  That,  from  the  serious 
review  of  both  sides  of  the  picture,  this  conclusion  must  inevitably 
follow :  that  a  government  equally  removed  from  anarchy  and  ar- 
bitrary power;  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  such  as  is  incul- 
cated by  the  sacred  fecriptures ;  that  justice,  moderation,  and  con- 
descension in  high  and  wealthy  stations;  and  contentment,  industry, 
and  a  becoming  respect  for  superiors  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
are  the  chief  bonds  of  civil  union,  and  the  grand  sources  of  public 
and  private  felicity ;  and  that  whatever,  in  either  extreme,  is  repug- 
nant to  these,  ought  to  be  viewed  with  abhorrence,  and  repressed 
with  vigour. 

A  general  indifference  for  religion  had  begun  to  spread  over 
Europe.  Ashamed  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  of  fanaticism  and 
intolerance,  mankind  were  verging  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
the  flame  of  piety  was  fast  expiring  in  every  heart.  Political,  com- 
mercial, and  economical  subjects  wholly  enj^rossed  the  enquiries  of 
philosophers,  and  constituted  the  chief  study  of  those  who  devoted 
any  part  of  their  time  to  serious  reading.  Theology  was  no  more 
attended  to ;  and,  even  in  protcstant  countries,  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  religious  truth  began  to  prevail.  It  was  no  disgrace  for  a 
man  of  education,  who  was  not,  by  profession,  a  divine,  to  know 
nothing  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed, of  the  discriminating  articles  of  faith,  discipline,  and  worship 
of  the  diflerent  churches  into  which  Christians  are  divided,  or  of 
those  evidences  of  divine  original  by  which  they  concur  in  defemling 
their  religion  against  the  attacks  of  deists.  As  for  practice,  how 
few,  in  any  Christian  country,  thought  of  regulating  their  lives  by 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  or  allowed  their  plans  of  conduct  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  views  of  heaven ! 

Infidels,  availing  themselves  of  this  neglect  of  religion,  so  gene- 
rally prevalent,  formed  the  design  of  extirpating  every  species  and 
description  of  Christianity,  and  of  putting  their  atheistical  philo- 
sophy in  its  place.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  and  of  poli- 
tical schemes  connected  with  it,  the  most  atrocious  actions  have 
been  committed,  and  the  strongest  sensations  of  horror  impressed  on 
every  good  and  feeling  heart.  Mankind  may  now  clearly  see  that 
fanatical  excess  is  not  peculiar  to  religious  zeal,  but  accompanies 
other  violent  and  outrageous  passions,  and  that  men  may  persecute 
from  irreligious,  as  well  as  from  reUgious,  motives.  Every  impartial 
person,  who  will  attend  to  the  subject,  must  be  convinced  of  the 
mild  and  beneficent  tendency  of  Christianity.  This  conviction,  when 
the  natural  effects  of  this  religion  are  contrasted  with  those  of  prin- 
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ciples  hostile  to  it,  will  come  home  to  every  mind  with  greater  force. 
The  spirit  of  piety  may  thus  gradually  revive;  the  Christian  faith 
may  be  more  respected  and  loved  than  it  had  been  for  a  considerable 

Eeriod  before.  Of  this  there  are  already  some  indications.  The 
igher  ranks  of  society  appear  to  be  convinced  how  pernicious  it  is, 
even  to  their  worldly  interest,  to  spread  through  the  community, 
that  disregard  for  religion,  which  soon  brings  along  with  it  a  con- 
tempt for  numan  authority.  They  begin  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
external  duties  of  religion ;  and,  although  this  principle,  as  long  as 
it  is  confined  to  appearances,  is  of  little  account  in  religious  estima- 
tion, yet,  what  commences  in  fear  and  interest  alone,  if  it  super- 
induce serious  and  reflecting  habits,  may  terminate  in  love,  and  the 
sincere  practice  of  piety.  Even  that  general  agitation  which  pre- 
vails, although,  at  present,  directed  to  political  subjects,  may  also 
admit  of  religious  impressions,  if  seasonably  and  forcibly  applied. 
When  men's  minds  are  roused  to  exertion,  they  frequently  grow  dis- 
gusted with  one  subject  of  enquiry,  and  love  to  vary  the  channel  of 
tneir  activity.  Total  indifference  to  religion  is  unnatural  to  the  hu« 
man  soul;  and,  when  investigation,  whatever  be  its  immediate 
object,  is  once  set  on  foot,  a  subject,  of  all  the  most  important,  pan 
hardly  fail  to  attract  attention,  whenever  its  light  and  evidence  are 
allowed  to  shine  without  the  interposing  clouds  of  prejudice.  Re- 
ligious ?eal  appears,  even  now,  to  be  rekindling  for  the  extension  of 
the  gospel  to  heathen  nations.  The  design  is  highly  laudable  in  it- 
self; but  the  more  important  and  laudable  any  design  is,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  conduct  it  with  wisdom,  a  proper  applicaticm  of  the 
most  eflectual  means,  and,  on  the  grand  prmciples  of  Christianity, 
unconfined  by  the  distinctive  tenets  of  parties  and  sects.*  The  sub- 
version of  the  power  of  the  Romish  Church,  over  so  large  an  extent 
of  its  former  dominion,  opens  an  extensive  field  for  disseminating 
the  original  simplicity  of  tne  gospel,  if  protestants  in  those  countries 
had  but  the  zeal,  and  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  That  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  is  a  lamentable  proof  of 
the  decay  of  religious  principle,  where  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  retain  some  portion  of  vigour.  While  we  so  frequently  hear  of 
political  communications ;  wnile  republicanism  and  democracy  are 
so  prone  to  receive,  and  to  impart,  assistance ;  while  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  the  human  race  are  alleged  as  the  predominant 
motive;  it  is  surprising  that  interests,  far  more  important  than  any 
confined  to  this  earth,  should  animate  to  no  attempts  to  communi- 
cate the  full  light  of  gospel-truth,  either  to  those  who  behold  only 
its  feeble  glimmerings,  or  to  those  who  tuin  away  their  eyes  from  it 
altogether.  This  is  a  species  of  fraternity  unknown  in  our  day,  to 
which,  however,  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  times  strongly  in- 
vites. Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that  some  of  that  zeal,  labour,  and 
expence,  which  is  now  engrossed  by  extending  the  gospel  to  heathen 
nations,  might,  with  as  great  advantage,  and  as  fair  a  prospect  of 

*  How  far  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  the  ibsiic  will  probably  de- 
termine. 
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success,  be  employed  in  commnnicatin^*  (o  those  countries,  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Romish  Church  has  been  overturned,  the  unadul- 
terated truths,  and  the  pure  morality  of  reformed  Christianity. 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  awful  dispensations  of  di- 
vine Providence  now  in  the  earth,  which  no  human  foresight  can, 
without  presumption,  pretend  to  discover,  it  is  certain,  that  the  re- 
flections, above  stated,  are  evidently  dictated  by  them  at  present, 
and  that,  from  these,  considerable  improvement  in  righteousness 
might  be  derived.  In  the  midst  of  such  impressive  scenes,  can  we 
remain  as  indifferent,  careless,  and  secure,  as  if  the  whole  aspect  of 
human  affairs  were  illumined  with  the  brightest  sunshine,  and  in- 
vested with  the  most  pleasing  colours  ?  Shall  we  not  be  brought 
to  serious  reflection  both  on  our  national,  and  private  sins,  which 
expose  us  to  the  divine  vengeance,  already  displayed  on  every  side 
of  us,  and  endeavour,  by  sincei-e  repentance  and  amendment,  to 
avert  from  ourselves  the  calamities  which  have  overwhelmed  so  many 
others,  and  which  might  also  have  justly  fallen  to  our  share,  but 
for  the  undeserved  mercy  of  God  ?  Must  it  not  become  the  most 
anxious  wish,  and  most  earnest  care  of  every  reflecting  person,  that 
he  may  not  be  taken  off  his  guard,  but  be  found  watching  and  sober; 
that,  though  he  should  be  stripped  of  every  other  possession,  he  may 
still  retain  one  treasure  which  is  subject  to  no  corruption,  and  ex- 
posed to  no  violence  or  fraud  ;  that,  if  he  should  be  subject  to 
'^  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness, 
or  peril,  or  sword,"  he  may  still  retain  the  "  love  of  Christ;"  and 
that,  if  it  should  please  God  to  inflict  these  severities  upon  him ; 
either  as  trials,  or  as  chastisements,  he  may  not  ''  lay  on  him  more 
than  he  is  able  to  bear,"  and  direct  his  visitations  more  by  his  infi- 
nite mercy,  than  by  the  desert  of  the  sufferer. 

On  the  review  of  the  scenes  which  the  world,  at  present,  exhibits, 
such  reflections  will  unavoidably  force  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  entertains  any  sense  of  religion.  If  they  made  that 
general  impression,  which  they  are  certainly  calculated  to  produce, 
the  calamities,  which  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  so  many  ot  the  hu- 
man race,  would  not  have  been  appointed  in  vain  !  We  proceed  to 
more  particular  reflections. 

II.  '•  The  judgments  of  God  now  in  the  earth  "  loudly  call  on  all 
civil  rulers  and  magistrates,  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  public 
^ood,  to  acquire  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
It,  to  discharge  their  trust  with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  to  con- 
ciliate obedience  and  attachment  by  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of 
their  administration.  Let  them  consider  that  their  ofiices  are  insti* 
tuted  solely  for  the  public  benefit,  that  their  talents  and  their  labour 
ought  to  be  devotea  to  this  object,  and  that  every  neglect,  much 
more  every  wilful  violation,  of  duty  is  not  only  highly  criminal  in 
itself,  but,  in  the  present  times,  must  unavoidably  expose  them  to 
the  severest  reproach,  if  not  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  any  person,  intrusted  with  the  public 
administration,  to  pursue  a  crooked  and  selfish  policy,  in  opposition 
to  the  most  evident  schemes  of  national  advantage.    The  generality 
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of  mankind  are,  at  all  times,  apt  to  impute,  to  their  governors^  the 
most  iniquitous  and  unjustifiable  views.     Of  late  years,  they  have 
grown  uncommonly  vigilant  with  regard  to  their  conduct,  and  sharp- 
sighted  in  detecting  its  errors  and  defects.     Sedition  not  only  exag- 
gerates real,  but  maliciously  imputes  fictitious,  grounds  of  accusa- 
tion.    These  calumnies  must  be  refuted  by  a  wise  and  benignant 
government.     The  experience  of  security,  of  increasing  sources  of 
prosperity,  and  of  happiness,  generally  diffused,  must  impress,  on 
the  minds  of  the  governed,  the  most  conciliatory  conviction ;  and 
the  confusion,  iniquity,  and  distress,  produced  by  the  absurd  sys- 
tem of  "  outrageous  liberty  and  tyrannical  equality,"  must  be  con- 
trasted with  the  pleasing  display  of  order,  of  justice,  and  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  every  civil  and  political  right,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  civil  society.     The  days,  when  rank  and  office  were  illumined 
with  the  brightest  lustre,  are  past.     The  atmosphere  is  overspread 
with  clouds^  and  agitated  with  tempests.     The  gloom  can  be  dissi- 
pated, and   tranquillity  restored,  only  by  the  steady  and  inextin- 
guishable lights  of  beneficent  talents,  and  of  well-informed  integrity. 
The  present  times,  in  particular,  inculcate,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive language,  on  princes,  and  rulers  of  every  description,  to  encou- 
rage, protect,  and  advance  the  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  and  of  every  useful  and  liberal  science.     Ig- 
norance and  prejudice  are  the  great  obstructers  of  national  improve- 
ment.    Genuine  and  substantial  knowledge  is  the  firmest  support 
of  lawful  authority,  the  surest  guard  of  order  and  peace,  and  the 
most  certain  pledge  of  dutiful  submission  to  law,  and  to  its  consti- 
tutional administration.     The  conduct,  which  reason  prescribes,  re- 
ligion still  more  powerfully  enforces.     A  people,  accustomed  to  free 
enquiry,  and  to  that  calm  and  steady  investigation  which  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  will  not  be  easily  misled  by  the  false  lights 
of  atheistical  philosophy,  by  the  meteor  glare  of  fanaticism,  or  by 
the  funereal  torch  of  superstition.     These  are  soon  eclipsed  by  the 
bright  and  steady  sunshine  of  sound  reason,  and  of  revealed  truth, 
which  both  discovers,  and  invigorates  to  pursue,  the  true  road  of 
happiness.     Let  it  never  be  said  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  either 
of  devotion,  or  of  any  thing  good  and  valuable.     Ignorance  can  con- 
fer no  benefit,  but  a  circumscribed  capacity  of  doing  evil.  A  person 
brutishly  ignorant,  is  innocent,  or  useful,  as  far  as  he  resembles  an 
ox  or  a  horse  whose  bodily  strength  may  be  usefully  directed  and 
applied  by  human  intelligence.     Even  the  value  of  inferior  animals 
is  increased  in  proportion   to  the  sagacity  and  docility  of  their 
natures:  and  can  it  ever  be  maintained  that  ignorance  and  stupidity 
can  be  beneficial  to  any  class  or  condition  of  men  ?     Ignorance  is 
the  darkness  of  night  which  is  as  favourable  to  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  as  to  our  concealment  from  his  view.     Knowledge  is  the 
beneficent  light  of  day,  which,  disclosing  to  us  the  surrounding 
objects  in  their  true  colours,  and  their  just  relations,  enables  us  to 
pursue,  or  to  avoid  them,  according  to  our  circumstances.     Igno- 
rance is  the  insurmountable  lot  of  brutes,  and  the  temporary  con- 
dition of  infants.     Knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of  mcn^  one  glori- 
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ous  qimlity  of  angels,  and  one  superemincnt  attribute  of  God  him- 
self. From  ignorance  of  true  religion,  of  sound  morality^  and  nf 
manly  politics,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  proceeded  the  excesses 
conmiitted  by  the  French  in  the  midst  of  their  arrogant  pretensions 
to  superior  knowledge.  Under  a  new  form  of  government  thev  c<jn- 
tinue  to  display  that  union  of  frivolity,  and  of  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  virtuous  principle,  which  they  have  so  frequently  exhibited 
under  the  old.  Real  knowledge,  purchased  by  the  dearest  experi- 
ence, may  perhaps  lead  them  back  to  the  right  path  in  which  alone 
true  liberty,  and  its  concomitant  happiness,  can  be  found. 

III.  The  instruction,  dictated  to  civil  rulers  by  the  present  awful 
dispensation  of  Providence,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  though  invested  with  no  public  ofBce.  On  them 
a  most  sacred  obligation  is  imposed,  even  in  the  most  tranquil  states 
of  society,  to  use,  with  moderation  and  beneficence,  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoy.  If,  by  indulging  in  every  species  of  extravagance, 
of  dissipation,  and  debauchery,  they  grossly  abuse  them ;  if  they 
not  only  debase  themselves  by  their  vices,  but,  by  their  scandalous 
conduct,  and  pernicious  example,  spread  corruption  through  the 
whole  commimity ;  if  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  bid  defianci^ 
to  all  those  obligations  and  decencies  which  they  consider  as  bind- 
ing upon  their  inferiors;  if  they  lay  hold  of  everv  opportunity  of 
outraging  their  Creator,  and  insulting  that  very  religion,  whose  in- 
fluence prevents  their  destruction ;  they  are  rebels  against  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  the  declared  enemies  of  mankind. 
*'  For  all  these  things  God  will  bring  them  to  judgment." 

The  day  of  trial  is  already  come.  Their  nidictment  has  been 
read  with  a  tremendous  voice,  and  they  are  called  to  plead  to 
it.  The  abettors  of  the  levelling  system,  the  patrons  of  fana- 
tical equality,  the  professed  preachers  of  political  regeneration, 
openly  accuse  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  generality  of  the 
opulent,  of  ignorance  and  folly,  of  dissipation  and  debauchery,  of 
pride  and  insolence,  of  incapacity  to  discharge  the  important  duties 
of  civil  life,  of  indifference  to  all  that  is  really  excellent,  and  praise- 
worthy, of  veneration  for  the  most  contemptible  accomplishments, 
and  for  their  worthless  possessors,  and  of  the  most  hard-hearted 
oppression,  whenever  their  capricious  wills  are  opposed.  These  ac- 
cusations, false,  indeed,  and  malicious,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
can  be  fully  refuted  only  by  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  what  is  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  by  an  example  as  attractive  of  veneration  and 
love,  as  its  opposite  is  productive  of  contempt  or  hatred.  A  mere 
title,  or  even  an  opulent  estate,  no  more  secure  reverential  awe  to 
their  possessors  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  considered,  by  many,  as 
sufRcient  grounds  of  reproach  and  obloquy.  Real  and  substantial 
merit  ought,  therefore,  now  to  be  employed  to  support  the  assailed 
edifice  of  external  and  privileged  pre-emmence :  and  such  still  is  the 
propensity  of  mankind  to  respect  illustrious  ancestry,  and  to  admire 
the  glitter  of  wealth,  that,  if  these  are  guarded  by  the  virtues  of  the 
possessor,  they  will,  in  every  society,  not  agitated  by  revolutionary 
convulsions,  remain  secured  against  the  secret  arts,  or  oi>eQ  machi- 
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nations  of  the  enemies  of  all  order  and  distinction.  Let  those,  there- 
fore, who  are  raised  in  the  scale  of  society,  whether  by  birth  or  by 
riches,  endeavour  to  command  the  respect,  and  to  conciliate  the  be- 
nevolence of  mankind  by  their  reverence  for  religion,  and  by  the 
practice  of  every  social,  civil,  and  domestic  virtue.  Let  them  be 
particularly  careful  in  the  education  of  their  children,  that  they  may 
qualify  them  to  assert  their  hereditary  honours,  and  to  presei*ve  their 
estates,  which  are,  at  present,  exposed  to  such  danger,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  vices  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  and  by  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  lower  orders,  on  the  other. 

IV.  The  awful  events  of  the  present  times  convey  an  important 
lesson  to  the  clergy.  They  exhort  them,  with  the  most  impressive 
voice,  to  exert  tfieir  utmost  diUgence,  and  their  best  abilities,  to 
guard,  from  the  contagion  of  impiety,  and  all  its  concomitant  vices, 
those  who  are  committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  They  warn  them 
to  try,  by  the  standard  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach,  to  see  whether  they  be  reallu  of  God,  or  the  tradition 
ana  commandments  of  men.  They  exhibit  to  them  infidelity  and 
atheism,  the  children  of  corrupted  religion,  and  of  worldly  policy, 
now  employed  in  destroying  their  parents ;  and  as  they  proclaim, 
that  the  counsel  of  God  cannot  be  overthrown,  and  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the  church  of  Christ ;  so,  they  an- 
nounce, that  the  counsel  and  the  work  of  men,  whenever  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  one  and  adverse  to  the  other,  will  come  to 
nought.  The  clergy  are  called  upon  to  consider  whether  much  of 
the  impiety  and  profligacy  of  the  present  age  is  not  occasioned  by 
their  indifi'erence,  their  negligence,  and,  sometimes,  by  their  attach- 
ment to  worldly  pleasures  and  preferments.  Let  them  reflect,  that 
if  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  the  corruption  of  the  whole  mass  is 
unavoidable  ;  that  if  those  who  should  defend,  preserve,  and  extend 
religion,  are  accessary  to  its  overthrow,  their  guilt  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  importance  of  the  duties  they  have  violated,  by  the 
loss  of  all  the  good  they  might  have  done  both  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns  of  their  brethren,  and  by  the  unspeakable  misery 
which  they  have  actually  occasioned;  and  that  their  punishment 
must  be  proportionably  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  every  gene- 
rous and  noble  principle  of  their  souls  ought  to  be  called  into  action 
by  the  efforts  of  infidels  and  profligates  for  the  ruin  of  mankind ;  by 
the  glorious  nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  must  engage ;  by 
the  assurance  of  sufiicient  succour  from  the  great  source  of  Tight  and 
power;  and  by  the  eternal  and  splendid  reward  which  is  promised 
to  their  magnanimity  and  perseverance. 

To  them  are,  in  a  particular  manner,  committed  both  the  eternal 
and  temporal  interests  of  their  brethren,  and  on  their  exertions 
chiefly  depends  the  preservation  of  those  fundamental  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  temperance,  which  pure  religion  so  firmly 
establishes,  and  so  awfully  sanctions.  The  contest,  in  the  present 
day,  is  not  between  one  particular  form  of  religion  and  another,  but 
between  the  existence  of  any  religion  whatever,  and  the  total  extir- 
pation of  it ;  which  last  must  be,  of  all  calamities,  the  most  dreadful 
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that  ever  assailed  the  human  race.  It  is  a  foolish  notion  to  sup- 
pose* and  direct  experience  contradicts  the  supposition,  that  infidels 
are  adverse  to  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  only,  and  that  they  are 
(as  they  ought  to  he,  if  consistent  witn  their  profession,)  more 
friendly  to  tlie  faith  and  worship  of  protestants.  The  reverse  is  the 
case.  Infidels  are  infinitely  more  lenient  to  the  absurdities  and  cor- 
ruptions of  popery  than  to  the  pure  doctrines  which  the  reformation 
restored.  The  reason  is  obvious:  the  more  absurd  any  form  of 
Christianity  is,  a  wider  field  is  opened  for  their  attacks  against  it, 
for  the  introduction  of  their  schemes  of  deism,  and,  by  easy  conse- 
quence, for  the  dissemination  of  atheism  itself;  a  system,  at  pre- 
sent, much  more  widely  prevalent  than  good  men  are  willing  to 
suppose. 

To  the  honour  of  the  established  clergy  of  both  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  has  been  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  the  French  school.  Less 
aversion,  I  shall  not  say,  more  favour,  has  been  shown  to  this  abo- 
minable sect  by  dissenters  in  both  countries.  Charity  obliges  us, 
and  reason  also  disposes  us,  to  believe  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
rather  to  political  than  to  religious,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  irrc- 
Ifgious  motives.  The  success  of  the  French  atheistical  system  is 
connected  with  the  success  of  certain  pohtical  opinions,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter,  the  former  is  not  opposed.  Great  zeal  is  pro- 
fessed against  popery,  and  its  overthrow  is  a  subject  of  great  exulta- 
tion. This  is  just  and  becoming  in  all  who  have  any  regard  for  pure 
Christianity.     But  the  same  pnnciple  ought  certainly  to  inspire  still 

Greater  aversion  from  atheism  openly  professed,  and  followed  in  coii- 
uct;  or,  if  this  is  considered  as  an  exaggeration,  which  I  am  far 
from  granting  that  it  is,  at  least,  from  manifest,  avowed,  bigoted, 
and  fanatical  deism  ! 

As  the  obligation  is  strong  on  all  professed  Christians,  especially 
in  the  present  times,  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  religious  conviction  by 
a  virtuous  and  holy  life  ;  it  is  particularly  so,  on  the  clergy.  If  ever 
it  was  necessary  to  make  their  light  shine,  that  men  seeing  their  gootl 
works  may  glorify  their  father  which  is  in  heaven^  that  necessity 
exists  at  present.  By  the  purity  of  the  lives  of  Christians  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  of  those  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  teach  and 
defend  religion,  its  cause  is  most  effectually  served,  and  the  calum- 
nies of  its  enemies  triumphantly  confuted.  Nothing  has  done  so 
much  injury  to  the  interests  of  Christianity,  as  the  unchristian 
lives  of  Its  professors.  There  is,  in  mankind,  a  general  propen- 
sity to  judge  of  the  truth  of  any  religious  system  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  embraced  it  Hence,  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  faith,  perceiving  that  it  produces  not  those  blessed  effects 
on  manners,  which  we  maintain  ought  to  flow  from  the  belief  of 
it,  transfer,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  that  disgrace  which  ought 
to  rest  solely  with  the  vices  of  Christians.  Their  reasoning  is 
certainly  fallacious  and  unfair;  for,  whatever  be  the  conduct 
of  those  who  profess  them,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity remain  equally  true  and  excellent;   nor  is  it  to  be  ques- 
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tioned  that  they  produce  the  most  salutary  effects  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  thousands  of  believers,  who,  cultivating  holiness  in  secret, 
shall  be  openly  rewarded  bu  their  heavetily  Father.  But  if  Chris- 
tians had,  in  general,  livedi  more  conformably  to  their  profession, 
fewer  cavils  would  have  been  raised  against  Christianity.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  the  happy  change  which  it  produced  in  con- 
verts to  the  primitive  church,  that  that  admirable  perfection  of 
divine  morality^  that  incarnate  spirit  of  evangelical  excellence  which 
they  displayed,  were  as  effectual  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
as  the  miracles  by  which  its  celestial  origin  was  attested  and  con- 
firmed. If  the  happy  period  shall  ever  arrive  (and  may  Ood  grant 
that  it  may  be  hastened  !)  when  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  pure, 
unadulterated,  restored,  Christianity  shall  generally  reform  those 
vices  which  the  corruptions  or  the  ignorance  of  it  have  so  much 
contributed  to  engender  and  cherish,  the  most  effectual  answer  will 
be  given  to  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies ;  the  streams  will  declare 
the  purity  of  the  fountain  from  which  they  flow :  and,  while  peace 
and  good-will  reign  among  men,  glory  will  also  be  given  to  God  in 
the  highest. 

V.  To  the  people,  in  general,  the  lesson,  conveyed  by  the  striking 
events  of  our  times,  runs  in  this  strain : — '^  Beware  of  revolutions 
of  government,  and  of  all  sudden  and  violent  changes.  Beware  lest, 
instead  of  some  partial  inconveniences  you  now  experience,  and 
think  intolerable  grievances,  you  draw,  on  yourselves,  the  unqualitied 
pressure  of  irreparable  calamities.  Guard  against  the  inflammatory 
addresses,  or  secret  suggestions  of  insidious  demagogues,  who  en- 
deavour to  rouse  your  passions,  as  the  instruments  of  their  ambition, 
and  of  your  misery.  Buch  men  are  always  tyrants  in  their  hearts. 
They  wish  to  shake  off  all  established  control,  to  obtain  much 
greater  for  themselves,  and  their  connexions.  They  have  liberty 
constantly  in  their  mouths,  and  oppression  in  their  thoughts.  The 
profligacy  of  the  present  age  has  introduced  a  distinction  between 
public,  and  private  character,  as  if  a  bad  man,  in  private  life, 
might  be  a  real  patriot.  But,  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  pretended  regard  for  the  rights 
of  men,  when  united  with  private  depravity,  will  ever  be  found  to 
cover  the  most  ambitious  ana  tyrannical  designs.  View  the  greater 
part  of  demagogues,  and  of  those  who  aspire  at  this  distinction  in 
their  own  families,  and  in  every  relation  in  which  they  are  called  to 
act,  and  you  perceive  them  haughty,  overbearing,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  executing,  with  a  high  hand,  every  measure  they 
have  adopted.  Is  it  possible  that,  if  such  men  were  invested  with 
civil  power,  they  would,  in  opposition  to  their  own  interest  and 
exaltation,  maintain,   with  inflexible  integrity,  and  fortitude,  the 

fenuine  principles  of  liberty,  and  of  the  equal  enjoyment  of  right? 
n  order  to  continue  the  delusion  among  the  multitude,  they  would 
never  cease  to  talk  and  harangue  on  mese  topics  ;  but,  while  their 
speech  was  so  ma^animous,  their  actions  would  bear  every  expresr 
sion  of  iniquity  and  usurpation.     What  has  the  French  revolution  at- 
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tested,  but  one  uninterrupted  series  of  jargon,  and  cant,  and  noise 
about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  conjoined  with  the  violation  of 
every  civil  and  religious  right,  with  the  most  unqualified  oppres- 
sion, and  with  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  in  every  variety  of  shape? 

"  The  lower  classes  of  the  community,  which  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious men  chiefly  use  as  their  instruments,  commonly  gain  least  by 
every  innovation.  The  anarchy  and  distress,  which  popular  com- 
motions produce,  arrest  the  progress  of  industry,  the  source  of  their 
subsistence.  The  profits  and  honours,  arising  from  successful  in- 
surrections, are  seized  by  those  who  concerted  and  conducted  them. 
The  situation  of  their  humble  followers  either  remains  as  it  was  be- 
fore, or  is  rendered  worse  by  the  oppression  with  which  usurpation 
is  accompanied.  When  you  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  a 
constitution  of  government  founded  on  principles  of  liberty  both 
civil  and  religious,  and  administered  with  moderation  and  mildness, 
cherish  the  enjoyment  as  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  heaven; 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  dictates  of  law,  and  willingly  submit  to 
constitutional  authority,  which  is  the  safeguard  of  your  lives,  your 
properties,  your  reputations,  your  liberties,  of  all  domestic  comfort, 
of  whatever  you  account  most  valuable  and  dear.  If  you  see 
abuses,  and  desire  the  reformation  of  them,  endeavour  to  obtain  this 
by  regular,  calm,  and  constitutional  means.  But,  above  all,  read 
in  the  horrible  example  of  France,  understand,  and  remember,  that 
religion  is  the  grand  basis  of  social  union,  the  foundation  of  virtue, 
the  source  of  true  happiness,  whether  private  or  public,  domestic  or 
civil ;  that,  when  men  abandon  God  and  his  worship,  he  gives  them 
up  to  all  the  workings,  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  reprobate 
mind ;  and,  when  they  abjure  and  blaspheme  the  heavenly  father 
of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  they  become  the  slaves  of  that 
infernal  fiend  who  is  the  tempter  to  wickedness,  and  the  author 
of  misery." 

VI.  All  Christians  are  certainly  called,  by  the  complexion  of  the 
present  times,  to  value  their  religion  as  the  most  precious  treasure, 
to  adhere  to  it  with  firmness,  and  to  exert  themselves,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilities,  for  its  defence  and  extension.  Every  sincere  be- 
liever of  the  gospel  blesses  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift  of  Jesus 
Christy  and  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  as  life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel^  so,  he  has  great  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving. With  such  glorious  prospects  as  our  divine  religion  unfolds 
to  us,  with  such  blessed  assurances  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and 
of  eternal  happiness  as  it  gives,  with  such  complete  evidence  of  its 
truth  as  it  lays  before  us,  how  different  is  the  condition  of  man,  thus 
enlightened  and  supported,  than  when  left  to  his  own  uncertain  specu- 
lations, and  abandoned  to  his  own  unassisted  weakness.  Degradation 
is  converted  into  dignity,  terror  into  composure,  and  distress  mto  hap- 
piness. Can  any  Christian,  then,  behold,  with  indifierence,  the  im- 
pious attempts  of  infidels  and  atheists  to  wage  war  with  heaven 
Itself,  to  deface  God's  fairest  work  on  earth,  his  second  creation  of 
man  to  righteousness  and  holiness,  and  to  snatch,  from  him,  the 
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firmest  support  of  virtue,  and  the  most  soothing  consolation  of 
calamity  and  afHiction.  Shall  the  divine  instructions,  the  glad  news 
of  salvation,  the  blessed  sound  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  peace,  pro- 
claimed by  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  seem  as 
idle  tales,  and  be  classed  wilh  the  absurdities  of  heathen  mythology  ? 
Shall  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  have  sealed,  with  their  blood, 
their  testimony  to  its  truth,  only  to  obtain,  in  these  last  days,  the 
character  of  weak  and  deluded  fanatics  ?  Shall  so  many  bloody 
persecutions  have  been  undergone,  with  unshaken  patience,  and  un- 
daunted fortitude,  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity ;  shall  such 
cruel  sufferings  have  been  endured,  so  many  valuable  and  exemplary 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  such  magnanimous  resistance  have 
been  opposed  to  spiritual  tyranny,  for  the  glorious  reformation  of 
religion ;  shall  Christianity,  thus,  have  been  planted,  propagated, 
and  restored  at  such  a  vast  expence  of  divine  interposition,  and  of 
human  virtue ;  and  shall,  in  these  latter  times,  a  sect  of  false  philo- 
sophers proclaim  that  the  truth  of  God  is  a  lie,  and  endeavour  to 
extinguish  its  light?  No:  it  is  impossible  that  any,  who  undei^ 
stand,  and  have  sincerely  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  professed  obedience  to  its  precepts,  can  be  deluded  by  this  im- 
potent sophistry.  Let  those,  who  have  never  known  our  religion, 
but  in  its  grossest  corruptions,  who  have  never  felt  its  divine  in- 
fluence on  their  hearts,  who  have  never  seriously  reflected  on  the 
nature  and  perfections,  or  even  on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  let  such  lend  an  ear  to  the  miserable  sophisms 
by  which  the  enemies  of  religion  support  and  propagate  their  ab- 
surd and  pernicious  doctrines,  which  both  outrage  heaven,  and  sap 
the  foundations  of  society.  But,  no  person,  who  has  ever  studied 
Christianity,  and  been  convinced,  on  mtional  grounds,  of  its  truth, 
can  run  the  smallest  risk  of  being  shaken  in  his  belief,  and  much 
less,  of  being  perverted  in  his  conduct,  by  the  arguments  of  the 
enemies  of  religion,  which  are  frequently  repeated,  because  they 
are  destitute  of  all  solidity,  in  order  that  the  frequency  of  their  ap- 
plication may  compensate  their  want  of  strength.  Indeed,  to  this 
wretched  ignorance,  and  culpable  neglect  of  Christianity,  are  chiefly 
owing  the  calamities  which  have  overwhelmed  the  country,  where 
this  irreligious  frenzy  principally  prevails,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
which  its  arms  have  subdued.  When  the  arts  of  imposture  were 
detected  and  exposed,  and  the  chains  of  superstition  were  broken, 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  was  unknown ;  and  the  reveries  of  dis- 
eased philosophy,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the  dictates  either 
of  sound  reason,  or  of  divine  revelation,  were  palmed  upon  mankind 
as  truths  equally  solid  and  salutary. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  happy  Tendency  of  Christianity  to  produce  temporal,  and,  particularly, 

national  Happiness. 

The  prevailing  passion  of  the  times'is  the  establishment  of  such 
forms  of  government  as  are  roost  conducive  to  the  hapniness  of 
mankind.  However  laudable  this  object  may  be  in  itself,  the  result 
of  its  prosecution  has,  hitherto,  been  disorder,  carnage,  and  miser)-. 
Whether  any  thing  beneficial  and  salutary  may,  afterwards,  arise, 
in  compensation  for  such  calamities,  is  still  matter  of  uncertainly. 
But,  wnen  projected  improvements  are  begun  on  false  principles,  it 
is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  ultimate  result  will  hardly  be 
productive  of  happiness;,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  views  of  fanatical 
philosophers  are  concerned.  That  divine  direction  may  probably 
draw  good  out  of  evil  has  already  been  shown.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  systems  which  directly  produce  the  evil,  ami 
have  no  natural  tendency  to  the  remoter  good. 

If  the  Christian  morality,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  with  which,  as  having  immediate  influence  on  the  happiness 
of  society,  we  are,  at  present,  concerned,  be  the  purest  that  was 
ever  delivered  to  mankind,  the  best  adapted  to  every  capacity,  and 
confirmed  by  the  most  efficacious  sanctions,  whatever  system  of 
polity  either  rejects  this  altogether,  or  enfeebles  its  energy,  must,  in 
so  far,  counteract  the  moral  improvement  of  our  species,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, its  greatest  happiness.  The  chief  object  of  all  good  laws 
is  to  establish  the  grand  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and  humanity. 
By  the  Christian  religion  this  very  end  is  uniformly  pursued.  In 
as  far,  then,  as  sound  morality  should  constitute  the  essence  of  all 
just  and  salutary  legislation,  in  so  far  the  Christian  precepts  ought 
to  be  cherished  by  civil  rulers,  and  the  sacred  source  from  which 
they  proceed,  and  the  supreme  authority  by  which  they  are  sanc- 
tioned, to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in  order  that  greater  force  and 
efficacy  may  be  given  to  those  rules  of  action  which  are  the  bands 
and  supports  of  civil  society.  'It  has,  of  late,  become  a  popular 
tenet  tnat  political  institutions  ought  to  have  no  connexion  with 
religion,  and  neither  to  support,  nor  to  be  supported  by  it ;  in  a  word, 
that  national  religion  is  equally  pernicious  to  religious  principle,  and 
to  the  pubhc  welfare.  From  the  union  of  politics  and  rehgion,  it 
has  been  maintained,  have  proceeded  the  impostures  of  priestcraft, 
the  worst  arts  of  oppressive  politics,  and  the  prostitution  of  piety  to 
the  most  flagitious  purposes.  Hence,  the  only  means  of  securing, 
to  religion,  her  uncontaminated  influence,  and  of  depriving  political 
craft  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  engine<^,  is  to  separate  religious, 
from  political,  institutions,  and  never  to  suffer  them,  in  fiiture,  to 
form  any  alliance. 

If,  by  religion,  be  wtvd^TslQod  only  a  certain  system  of  speculative 
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opinions,  whose  object  is  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a 
certain  form  of  religious  ceremonies,  without  any  reeard  to  their  in- 
fluence on  morals,  the  truth  of  these  propositions  will  not  be  denied. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  argument  lies  in  supposing  that  religion 
and  morality  are  founded  on  different  principles,  and  lead  to  dif- 
ferent results;  in  a  word,  that  religion  and  superstition  are  the 
same.  But,  if  this  opinion  be  false  (as  it  most  certainly  is),  if 
religion  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  superstition,  than  erudition 
with  pedantry,  or  economy  with  avarice,  equally  false  must  be  every 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  hypothesis.  If  the  proper  notion  of 
religion  be,  in  general,  the  method  of  pleasing  God  oy  practising, 
on  just  principles,  every  domestic,  social,  and  civil  virtue ;  so  far  is 
it  from  being  true  that  civil  government  should  disclaim  all  con- 
nexion with  religious  institutions,  that  the  more  it  proceeds  on  those 
principles,  which  pure  and  undefiled  religion  prescribes  and  enforces, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  attain  the  ends  for  which  it  is  appointed ; 
and  the  more  it  departs  from  them,  the  more  corrupt  it  will  be  in 
itself,  and  the  more  pernicious  to  society.  The  only  question  then 
is,  not  whether  every  form  of  religion  should  be  equally  patronised 
or  equally  rejected  by  any  state,  or  whether  political  and  religious  in- 
terests be  totally  separate,  and  independent  ot  each  other,  but  whether 
the  religion,  adopted  by  any  state,  be  true  or  false,  salutary  or  per- 
nicious. For,  a  civil  community  ought  surely  to  advance  and  protect 
that  system  of  religion,  which  it  is  convinced  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  happiness  of  mankind,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
any  individual,  who  is  impressed  with  such  conviction,  not  only  may, 
hut  is  even  bound,  in  conscience,  to  encourage  and  extend  it,  witn- 
out  encroaching,  however,  on  the  rights  of  those  who  may  differ 
from  him.  If  civil  duties  form  an  essential  branch  of  religious  pre- 
cept, and  if  these  duties  are  more  strongly  enforced  by  religious 
motives,  than  they  can  possibly  be  by  human  laws,  it  must  be  an 
egregious  defect  in  every  system  of  government  to  disregard  those 
principles  and  institutions,  which  afford  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  advancing  the  great  ends  which  it  ought  constantly  to  pursue. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  asserted,  that  Christianity,  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  duty,  can  have  no  auspicious  influence  on 
the  civil  prosperity  of  mankind,  and  must  even  have  a  contrary 
eflfect,  by  directing  men's  views  wholly  to  another  world,  and,  thus, 
disqualifying  every  sincere  and  zealous  professor  of  it  from  dis- 
charging the  most  important  duties  of  a  citizen.  This  false  notion, 
which,  I  believe,  was  first  broached  by  Rousseau,  has  had  great  in- 
fluence in  bringing  pure  Christianity  into  discredit  among  all  those 
who  consider  religion  only  as  a  political  engine.  As,  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  mankind,  the  greater  part  of  politicians  have  adopted 
political  systems  formed  on  the  most  contracted  scale,  subservient 
only  to  the  ambition,  or  the  interest  of  a  few,  and  not  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  been 
either  totally  indifferent  to  an  institution  which  embraces  the  highest 
good,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  not  of  one  nation  or  country  only, 
but  of  the  whole  human  race,  or  have  patronised  those  corruptions 
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of  it  which  were  most  compatible  with  their  selfish  and  illicit  pur- 
poses. ThuSy  politics  and  religion  have  both  been  corrupted,  aiid 
nave  mutually  tended  to  corrupt  each  other  more  and  more.  But, 
because  vicious  politics  have  contributed  to  corrupt  Christianity^ 
and   corrupted    Christianity   has    contributed    to   support  vicious 

Kolitics,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  not 
ave  the  happiest  influence  on  the  civil  condition  of  mankind.  The 
reverse  will  be  found,  on  the  slightest  examination,  to  be  the  case. 
Of  this  some  of  the  principal  reasons  have  been  already  stated,  and 
it  will  still  more  evidently  appear  by  considering  the  chief  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  effects  of  the  Christian  precepts  on 
civil  conduct 

Christianity,  it  has  been  said,  inculcates  no  patriotism,  rouses  to 
no  heroic  deeds,  and  fires  not  the  soul  with  the  love  of  glory,  llie 
answer  is,  that  this  very  circumstance,  by  aflbrding  an  instance  of 
benevolent  comprehension  unknown  to  any  other  religion  whatever, 
is  a  striking  proof  both  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  of  the  divine 
source  from  which  that  excellence  flows.  Christianity  inculcates 
not  patriotism  in  express  words,  because  her  influence  is  not  confined 
to  one  particular  sect  or  country,  but  tends  to  unite  the  whole 
human  race  in  one  great  and  happy  family,  of  which  God  is  the 
Father.  But,  she  inculcates  universal  benevolence,  in  which 
patriotism  is  included,  and  opposed  to  which,  far  from  being  a  virtue, 
It  is  a  most  pernicious  and  tyrannical  vice.  ^  Of  this  the  patriotic 
virtues  of  the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity  frequently  exhibited  the 
most  flagrant  examples.  Christianity  animates  not  to  feats  of 
martial  valour,  because  she  abhors  carnage  and  desolation,  because 
^*  Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save  men's  lives,''  and  because 
it  was  the  object  of  his  doctrine  to  form  men  to  that  heavenly 
temper  which  would  banish  war  from  the  earth,  and  secure  everlast- 
ing peace  by  the  practice  of  everlasting  righteousness.  But,  in 
defence  of  truth  and  right,  she  requires  the  most  undaunted  fortitude, 
and  the  most  unshaken  perseverance,  commanding  us  "  not  to  fear 
those  who  can  kill  the  body,  but  to  fear  him  who  can  cast  both  soul 
and  body  into  hell."  Incorporating,  with  her  canon,  all  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  she  records,  with'  honour  and  distin- 
guished applause,  the  glorious  exploits  of  those  illustrious  champions, 
who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the  heathen,  and  con- 
ducted his  people  to  the  promised  land,  or  maintained  them  in  the 
f>oBsession  of  it,  by  their  prudence  and  valour.  She  also  exhibits, 
or  examples,  a  band  of  Christian  heroes  who,  in  the  extent  of  their 
views,  in  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  in  the  sublimity  of  their 
principles,  as  much  surpassed  the  brightest  patterns  of  pagan  anti- 
quity, as  the  sun  outshines  the  lesser  luminaries  of  .the  firmament. 
Christianity  fires  not  the  soul  with  the  love  of  glory,  because  what 
is  commonly  called  by  this  name  is  base  in  its  origin,  destructive  in 
its  operations,  and  miserable  in  its  issue.  But,  she  warms  it  with 
the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind ;  she  excites  it  to  aim  at  that  most 
distinguished  excellence  which  advances  the  glory  of  the  former,  by 
promoting  the  happVne^^  of  \\\^  latter^  and,  by.cfijflrusing  truth  and 
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virtue  through  the  world ;  and  she  animates  to  these  honourable 
and  beneficent  pursuits  by  holding  up,  as  their  reward,  a  ''crown  of 
glory,  which  is  incorruptible,  and  fadeth  not  away." 

With  such  extensive  views,  such  elevated  principles,  and  such 
animating  motives,  the  true  Christian  must  necessarily  feel  the  full 
force  of  that  genuine  patriotism  which  consists  in  desiring  and  pro- 
moting, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
in  conjunction  with  a  regard  for  that  universal  justice,  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  human  race,  and  loses  not  its  force  in  the  midst 
of  hostiUty.  When  his  country  is  assailed  by  the  unjust  attacks  of 
external  enemies,  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  must  burn  in  his 
breast  with  redoubled  brightness  and  vigour.  Fortune  will  be 
readily  offered  up  to  the  public  support,  and  life  cheerfully  exposed 
for  the  common  defence.  That  temperance,  which  our  holy  religion 
inculcates,  must  strengthen  its  professors  to  endure  military  fatigue* 
Love  of  order  and  obedience  to  legal  government,  so  strongly  en- 
joined by  the  Christian  morality,  will  make  them  observe  the  most 
regular  discipline.  A  just  sense  of  the  blessings  of  well-regulated 
society,  joined  to  the  right  appreciation  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
a  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  hopes  of 
immortal  glory  will  reconcile  them  to  hardship  in  a  good  cause, 
make  them  despise  danger  and  death,  and  animate  them  with  a 
courage  which  the  most  formidable  enemy  will  not  damp.  Religion 
inspires  with  a  valour  which  is  not  rash  and  inconsiderate,  but  manly, 
firm,  and  collected.  Of  all  the  armies  in  the  world  a  skilful  general 
would  choose  jnost  to  command,  and  least  to  encounter,  that  which 
should  be  composed  of  men  inured  to  temperance  and  honest  labour, 
accustomed  to  obedience  and  discipline,  considering  each  other  as 
brethren,  and  members  not  only  of  a  terrestrial  but  also  of  a  heavenly 
community,  assured  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  de- 
termined, under  this,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  their  country's 
defence.  Such  exactly  would  be  the  army  composed  of  Christians 
sincere  and  rightly  informed.  So  far,  therefore,  is  our  religion  from 
being  adverse  to  military  virtue,  in  its  best  and  noblest  sense,  that 
it  inspires,  encourages,  and  invigorates  it,  in  a  degree  unknown  to 
any  other  system  of  religious  belief  whatever.  Influenced  by  such 
principles,  animated  by  such  motives,  and  looking  up  for  protection 
to  Him,  whose  fiame  is  the  God  of  hosts,  an  army  would  lead  victory 
in  its  ranks.  Nor  would  that  intemperate  desire  of  aggrandizement, 
and  that  false  security  which  victory  so  commonly  produces,  ever 
expose  men  of  this  character  to  disgraceful  reverses.  For,  as  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights  would  ever  be  the  only  spring  of  their 
warlike  operations;  so  would  it  also  be  their  teimination.  They 
would  show  themselves  as  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as  they 
were  able  to  hold  them.  In  the  midst  of  triumph  they  would  abhor 
war,  and  cherish  the  prospect,  and  facilitate  the  restoration  of  peace, 
on  the  most  moderate  and  equitable  terms. 

All  the  social  and  civil  virtues  are  so  fully  and  strongly  enforced 
by  Christianity,  that,  by  strict  and  complete  obedience  to  its  dic- 
tates, those  follies  and  vices  which  are  the  bane  of  civil  Ivfe  v^cswVk 
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be  entirely  removed,  and,  even  by  the  tolerable  observance  of  them, 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  Neither  princes  and  governors  would 
be  oppressive,  nor  subjects  rebellious,  nor  fellow  citizens  unjust  to 
each  other;  but  every  state  would  be  a  family  of  brethren,  assisting 
each  other  in  the  progress  of  their  terrestrial  journey  towards  that 
everlasting  city,  "whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."  Difterent 
states  would  only  be  different  families,  connected  not  only  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  nature,  but  by  the  still  stronger  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian union^  and  of  their  relation  to  one  Saviour,  and  head  of  the 
universal  church.  If  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  the  dreadful 
scourge  of  war,  now  so  hypocritically  deplored  by  those  who  con- 
stantly aggravate  and  extend  it,  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth « 
we  may  safely  predict  that  this  will  be  only  when  the  Christian 
religion,  evinced  to  the  understandings^  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the 
hearts,  and  influences  the  conduct  of  men. 

The  mild,  the  amiable,  the  domestic  virtues  are  prescribed,  by 
our  religion,  \n  a  degree  infinitely  pre-eminent  to  that  which  any 
system  of  mere  morality  can  exhibit.  And  what,  in  every  system 
of  duty,  is  of  the  first  conseauence,  it  enforces  its  precepts  by  the 
most  powerful  sanctions,  reaching  not  the  external  actions  of  men 
only,  but  penetrating  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  It 
encourages  obedience  by  the  promise  of  the  most  precious  and 
exalted  rewards,  intimidates  transgression  by  the  menaces  of  the 
most  dreadful  punishments,  and  strengthens  the  soul  by  the  most 
efficacious  succours. 

Let  infidel  philosophers  try  to  substitute,  instead  of  this  admir- 
able system  of  duty,  any  other  of  equal  efficacy.  They  will  soon 
find  how  inefi'ectual  their  abstract  speculations  are  to  affect  the 
heart,  to  restrain  the  passions,  to  overcome  the  power  of  temptation, 
to  check  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  to  modemte  the  oppressive 
spirit  of  power,  to  bridle  the  licentiousness  of  tumult,  to  soothe  the 
pangs  of  affliction,  and  to  ensui*e  the  practice  of  virtue  in  every 
circumstance  and  condition  of  life.  Woful  experience  has  already 
proved  that  their  vague  and  unprincipled  speculations,  even  when 
clothed  with  the  most  fascinating  appearances  of  benevolence,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  colourings  of  popular  oratory,  have  produced 
nothing  but  profligacy,  barbarity,  and  devastation.  Man  requires 
a  fixed  and  definite  code,  not  abstract  theory,  for  a  rule  of  conduct 
That  rule  must  be  dictated  by  an  authority,  acknowledged,  and 
revered,  as  supreme,  and  that  authority  must  be  maintained  by 
penal  sanctions,  which  cannot  be  eluded.  All  this  religion  alone 
can  supply ;  and  the  Christian  religion  has  this  peculiar  advantage 
above  every  other,  that,  while  it  touches  all  thos^  springs  of  hope 
and  fear,  by  which  mankind  must  ever  be  moved,  it  also  possesses 
such  evidence  of  its  truth  as  can  stand  the  most  scrupulous  exami- 
nation. 

If  abstract  philosophy,  however  solid  and  sound,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  infidel  and  atheistical  systems,  is  ever  to  be  held  sufficient 
for  the  regulation  of  life,  why  are  not  the  abettors  of  such  opinions, 
at  least,  so  far  cons\&lewl  vj\\\v  vVv^tck^&^VNvt^^  as  also  to  maintain  that 
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all  the  laws  of  civil  society,  and  all  the  penalties  by  which  they  are 
enforced,  ought  to  give  place  to  those  speculations  of  abstract  mo- 
rality which  they  proclaim,  to  the  world,  with  so  much  pomp,  and 
affected  benevolence,  as  the  highest  perfection  of  reason,  and  the 
firmest  bonds  of  union  amoni^;  men  ?  If  they  reply,  that,  without 
laws  enforced  by  visible  penalties,  society  could  not  subsist,  then, 
the  same  arguments  also  establish  the  necessity  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, because,  from  this,  even  human  laws  derive  that  obligatory 
force,  without  a  sense  of  which  all  human  sanctions  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  even  that  degree  of  obedience  which  now  exists 
in  the  world.  Such  speculators,  therefore,  if  they  are  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  or  hardened  by  corruption,  must  acknowledge  that 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  Christian  moraUty  to  the  nature, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  general  condition  of  man,  is  a  strong  in- 
ternal proof  of  its  divine  origin,  and  a  powerful  recommendation  of 
its  utility.  But,  such  men  are  httle  affected  by  considerations  of  dis- 
interested benevolence.  Vain-glory,  and  an  intemperate  desire  of 
influencing  the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  of  directing  it  at  pleasure, 
are  the  real  motives  of  those  actions  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
purest  philanthropy.  Never,  surely,  was  that  disposition  so  glar- 
m^ly  manifested  as  in  the  present  times,  nor  this  shameful  hypo- 
crisy so  infamously  practised.  Yet,  these  are  the  men  who  vilify  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  who,  after  a  life  of  unparalleled  beneficence, 
endured  the  most  excruciating  death,  to  accomphsh  the  design 
which  infinite  goodness  alone  could  conceive.  These  are  the  men 
who  calumniate  the  character  of  his  apostles,  who  relinquished 
every  worldly  prospect  for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  virtue;  and, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  turned  such  vast  numbers  of  the 
human  race  ^*  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  the  living  and  true  God." 

Thus,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  must^  from 
their  very  nature,  have  the  happiest  effects  on  all  the  sources  of 
national  welfare.  '*  Rio:hteousness  exalteth  a  nation :  but  sin  is 
the  reproach  of  any  people."  That  corruption  of  manners,  civil 
dissensions,  the  inexorable  inveteracy  of  party-spirit,  and  uncon- 
trolled ambition,  have  uniformly  produced  the  subversion  of  poli- 
tical communities;  and  that  the  contrary  virtues  have  establihhed 
and  preserved  their  security,  their  power,  their  splendour,  and  their 
happiness,  the  history  of  the  world  suflficiently  evinces. 

Corruption,  universally  spread  through  a  nation,  taints  and 
.poisons  every  spring  of  public  prosperity,  and  destroys  the  vital 
principles  of  civil  association.  For,  neither  good  laws,  nor  the 
vigorous  execution  of  them,  will  ensure  the  public  weal,  unless  a 
considerable  proportion  of  virtue  still  influence  the  community. 
Without  this,  the  state  must  necessarily  fall  to  pieces,  submitting 
either  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  invader,  or  reduced  to  the  most 
wretched  and  contemptible  condition  by  internal  disorders.  To  the 
preservation  of  a  free  constitution  of  government  purity  of  morals  is 
particularly  necessary.  Freedom  and  general  profligacy  are  incom-r 
patible  with  each  other.    What  is  profligate  freedom  ?     It  is  the 
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freedom  of  confusion,  of  turault,  of  anarchy,  of  rapine,  and  murder, 
and  eveiy  species  of  wickedness.  It  is  the  escape  of  every  furious 
and  pestdential  passion  of  the  human  soul.  It  is,  in  the  first  sta^e 
of  settlement,  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a  powerful  few,  and,  in 
the  last,  the  hopeless  subjection  of  all  to  the  arbitrary  and  relent- 
less sway  of  a  smgle  despot ;  the  only  form  of  government  of  which 
such  a  people  is  any  longer  susceptible.  It  is,  therefore,  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  nation,  extremely  corrupt,  can  establish, 
on  durable  foundations,  a  constitution  compatible  only  with  great 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  with  the  general  prevalence  of  religious 
principle. 

To  the  British  nation  also,  enjoying  a  free  government,  founded, 
indeed,  on  principles  very  diflTerent  from  those  of  the  French  fana- 
tics, it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern,  that  we  cannot  pre- 
serve our  invaluable  privileges,  whether  civil  or  religious,  but  by 
the  same  virtues  by  which  our  ancestors  obtained  them — by  piety, 
industry,  sobriety,  and  undaunted  courage  in  defence  of  our 
country.  By  these  viitues  alone,  proceeding  from  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  constantly  influenced  by  it,  can  we  expect  the  favour 
and  blessing  of  God,  as  individuals,  or  as  a  community;  and,  with- 
out His  protection,  ^*  who  enlar^th  and  straiteneth  the  nations,'' 
the  deepest  human  policy  is  childish  ignorance,  and  the  greatest 
human  power  is  contemptible  imbecility. 

The  divine  justice  seems,  moreover,  particularly  interested  in  the 
present  distribution  of  conspicuous  rewards  and  punishments  to 
civil  communities.  On  the  grand  theatre  of  political  action,  virtue 
and  vice  are  both  eminently  displayed,  and  have  a  peculiar  and  dif- 
fusive influence  on  the  nappmess  of  mankind.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  rewards  of  the  former,  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  latter,  should  be  marked  in  the  most  distinguishable 
manner.  In  the  present  world  alone  the  characteristical  distinction 
of  nations  subsists.  In  the  next,  there  will  be  neither  "  Greek,  nor 
Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian ;  bond  or  free :  tongues,  kindreds,  and 
nations"  will  be  no  more.  The  blessed  and  the  reprobate  will  be 
the  only  classes  and  divisions  of  men.  If  the  divine  government  is 
to  be  manifested  with  re^rd  to  political  societies,  which  seems  still 
more  necessary,  for  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion,  than  with 
regard  to  individuals',  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  laws  must,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  former,  be  executed  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
That  they  are  completely  executed,  in  the  most  invariable  manner, 
the  history  of  all  a^,  as  has  been  already  observed,  sufficiently 
testifies.  Thus,  both  the  natural  tendency  of  things  themselves, 
and  our  notions  of  the  divine  justice,  concur  to  convince  us  that  the 
pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  must  have  the  happiest  effects  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  every  nation  by  which  they  are  respected 
and  observed. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Inferences  from  the  preceding  Discussion. 

If  it  has  fully  appeared  that  piety  and  virtue,  and,  particularly, 
that  pure  system,  both  of  theory  and  practice,  which  Christianity 
inculcates,  must  necessarily  have  the  happiest  influence  on  national 
prosperity ;  and  that  in'ehgion  and  vice  are  the  certain  causes  of 
public,  as  well  as  of  private,  misery;  it  follows  that  every  sentiment 
of  rational  patriotism,  of  a  regard  for  our  country,  for  its  laws,  its 
liberties,  its  prosperity,  and  its  honour,  loudly  calls  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  and  a  revival  of '^  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  It 
may  be  alleged  that  the  corruption  of  the  times  has  ever  been  a 
subject  of  complaint,  and  that,  as  this  corruption,  equally  prevalent 
in  preceding  ages,  has,  hitherto,  produced  no  catastrophe,  we  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  a  worse  tate  to  our  country  tnan  our  fore- 
fathers experienced.  Although  the  premises  were  true  in  their 
utmost  extent,  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  them,  would  be  false  and 
delusive.  For,  if  the  vices  of  our  ancestors  were  as  great  as  those 
of  their  posterity,  this  circumstance,  so  far  from  affording  any  just 
cause  or  composure  and  security,  ought  the  more  to  awaken  our 
apprehensions.  The  evil  would,  m  this  case,  be  of  longer  continu- 
ance, have  acquired  a  more  inveterate  and  confirmed  complexion, 
and  be,  thus,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  fatal  termination. 
It  would  appear  a  strange  arjgument,  indeed,  that  the  distemper, 
with  which  any  person  was  affected,  was  riot  dangerous,  because  it 
was  deeply  rooted  in  his  constitution,  and  had  bidden  defiance  to 
every  remedy  that  had  been  administered  for  its  cure. 

But,  if  the  case  be  duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
vices,  now  prevalent  among  us,  have  a  more  fatal  tendency,  with 
regard  to  national  welfare,  than  those  of  preceding  times.  It  is 
readily  allowed,  that  depravity  has  been  too  prevalent  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  and  that  every  state  of  civil  society,  like  every  period 
of  human  life,  has  its  peculiar  vices.  But,  there  are  vices,  which, 
like  certain  diseases,  are  of  such  a  debilitating  kind,  that,  when  the 
civil  community  is  deeply  infected  with  them,  it  can  hardly  ever 
recover  its  pristine  vigour,  but  must  die  by  a  gradual  decay.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  guard  against  these  from 
the  beginning,  or,  if  they  have  been  unhappily  contracted,  to  apply 
to  them  the  most  efficacious  remedies.  Luxury,  effeminacy,  and 
voluptuousness;  a  sordid  insatiable  thirst  of  gain,  as  the  only 
means  of  procuring  such  indulgences ;  profusion  of  expence,  yet  the 
highest  estimation  of  riches ;  selfishness,  and  indifference  to  the 
true  welfare  and  glory  of  men's  country ;  real,  or  affected  infidelity, 
an  open  contempt  of  things  sacred,  or  a  constrained  observance  of 
tehm — these  are  the  vices  which  characterize  the  age,  and  these  are 
the  vices  which  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  subvert  national 
felicity. 
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Our  depravity  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  singular  and  distin- 
guished privileges  which  we  enjoy,  and  by  our  situation  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  contiguous  countries,  groaning  under  the 
complicated  calamities  of  conquest,  extortion,  pillage,  desolation, 
and  every  species  of  degradation  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man ; 
when  compared  with  that  people  which,  while  it  glories  in  its  vic- 
toriesy  endures  the  most  dreadful  internal  distresses.  As  this  is  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  divine  benignity  towards  us;  so,  it  de- 
mands our  most  lively  gratitude,  and,  as  the  only  proper  expression 
of  it,  loudly  calls  for  a  reformation  of  manners. 

'*  The  judgments  of  God,"  it  must  be  repeated,  '*  are  abroad  in 
the  earth/'  He  is  exercising  his  justice  on  political  communities. 
Some  nations  he  is  afflicting  witn  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 
Hardly  any  country  of  Europe  is  exempted  from  some  species  of 
afflicting  dispensations.  Our  own  situation  is  generally  confessed 
to  be  critical.  All  concur  in  the  desire  of  its  amelioration  by  ex- 
changing the  calamities  of  war  for  the  blessings  of  peace.  Repeated 
attempts  have,  in  vain,  been  made  to  attain  the  happy  purpose. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  various  schemes  of  national  improvement,  and 
of  an  universal  desire  of  peace,  of  the  unmolested  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  wealth,  of  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  ease,  affluence, 
and  tranquillity,  how  few  look  up  to  God,  with  the  eve  of  faith, 
with  the  soul  of  piety,  and  with  the  heart  of  contrition  f  Is  confi- 
dence placed  in  the  divine  goodness,  and  the  hope  of  brighter  days 
excited  by  the  views  of  true  religion  ?  Have  puolic  calamities  pn>- 
duced  any  tendency  to  national  reformation  of  manners,  any  plans 
for  its  commencement?  The  existence  of  abuses,  the  necessity  of 
their  correction,  the  most  effectual  means  of  its  accomplishment  are 
daily  agitated,  and  discussed.  But,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of 
the  only  radical  and  effectual  reform^  a  reform  of  heart  and  conduct. 
It  is  astonishing,  that,  in  this  reforming  and  regenerating  age,  the 
reformation  of  manners  and  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  should  be 
entirely  forgotten.  By  some  our  distresses  are  imputed  to  our 
rulers;  by  others,  to  tneir  opponents;  by  both,  to  some  cause  in 
which  the  complainant  has  no  share;  and  by  none,  to  the  grand, 
the  primary,  and  the  universal  one — a  general  corruption  of  morals, 
tainting  the  first  springs  of  national  welfare,  destroying  unanimity, 
masking,  with  the  most  specious  appearances,  the  most  selfish  aiid 
unlawful  passions,  enervating  our  vigour,  spreading  dissension,  and 
animosity,  removing  those  grand,  elevating,  and  unconquerable 
principles  which  religion  alone  can  supply,  and  exposing  us  to  the 
merited  vengeance  of  heaven.  If  every  person  would  seriously  think 
of  reforming  himself,  a  general  reformation  of  manners  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence ;  aiid  this  would  produce  every  other  salutary 
reform.  If  political  abuses  exist,  and  that  they  do  exist  is  undeni- 
able, they  are  the  ofFspring  of  national  corruption.  The  fountain  it- 
self must  be  purified  before  it  can  send  forth  pure  and  salutary 
streams.  The  influence  of  genuine  religion,  and  of  virtue,  its  con- 
sequence, would  speedily  restore  health  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
poiitical  body.  Without  this  every  other  medicine  may  pdliate,  but 
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can  never  radically  cure ;  may  delay,  but  never  can  completely  pre- 
vent the  fatal  issue  of  national  distemper.  The  mischiefis,  that  the 
more  mankind  are  corrupted,  the  less  sensible  they  are  of  their  cor- 
ruption, and  the  more  they  are  disposed  to  complain  of  its  natural 
and  necessary  effects,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  every  cause,  but  the 
real  one,  which,  till  removed,  must  continue  to  operate  with  in- 
creasing violence. 

That  deistical  writings  have  more  powerfully,  than  any  other 
cause,  whatever,  contributed,  in  this,  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  dissemination  of  vice,  and  to  the  destruction  of  all 
those  principles  which  either  adorn  or  pi*eserve  society,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  reflecting  mind.  The  pernicious  eflFects  of  those 
writings  have  been  proved  by  the  most  melancholy  experience;  and 
are  depicted,  in  the  most  glaring  colours,  in  the  convulsions  and 
calamities  of  the  present  times.  The  futility  of  their  reasonings 
has  been  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  masterly  answers  which  have 
been  made  to  them,  as  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  learned  and 
accurate  Leland  have  clearly  shown,  m  relation  to  the  deistical  per- 
formances, of  any  reputation,  which  had  made  their  appearance  be- 
fore he  wrote.  Those,  which  have  been  since  published,  although, 
in  many  instances,  the  productions  of  men  eminent  in  the  literary 
world,  have  ako  been  triumphantly  refuted.  An  account  of  these, 
and  of  the  defences  opposed  to  them,  might  form  a  very  useful 
additional  volume  :  and,  if  God  shall  grant,  to  the  writer  of  this 
Appendix,  the  necessary  health  and  leisure,  he  may,  perhaps,  turn 
his  thoughts  to  this  undertaking,  which,  however,  ne  should  be 
happy  to  see  executed  by  some  abler  hand. 

Afler  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  strength  of  deistical  arguments, 
that  has  given  such  currency  to  infidelity,  as  the  corrupt  inclina- 
tions which  they  so  stronely  favour ;  and  nothing  can  so  powerfully 
tend  to  check  these,  as  the  experience  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  indulgence.  ReUgion  has,  in  former  times,  been  exposed  to 
contempt  by  the  cant  and  jargon  of  its  zealous,  but  ignorant,  or 
hypocritical  defenders  and  propagators.  Philosophy,  endeavouring 
to  rise  on  her  ruins,  and  load  even  true  religion  with  all  the  censure, 
which  is  due  to  the  false  only,  has,  at  last,  had  its  turn  of  disgrace. 
It  is  surely  impossible  to  conceive  greater  nonsense,  absurdity,  and 
madness,  than  have  been  vented  under  that  specious  name.  Philo- 
sophy has  been  supposed  to  consist  with  the  rejection  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  and  of  every  dictate  of  experience,  with 
barbarism,  cruelty,  and  the  devastation  of  all  that  is  fair,  and  good, 
and  honourable  in  life.  A  person,  who  considers  the  vulgar  and 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  established  bv  recent  use,  must 
dread  the  appellation  of  a  philosopher  as  implying  every  thing 
absurd  and  pernicious.  But,  the  wise  and  the  good  will  ever  dis- 
criminate between  the  real,  and  the  fictitious  names,  between  the 
use  and  abuse  of  things.  As  they  know  that  true  religion,  contained 
in  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  heaven ;  so,  they 
will  be  more  strongly  attached  to  it  by  those  very  corruptions  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  men.     In  like 
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manner,  while  they  abhor  that  pretended  philosophy,  which  is  dis- 
seminated by  imposture,  received  by  credulity,  cherished  by  vice, 
and  detected,  at  last,  by  its  baneful  consequences,  they  will  ever  re- 
spect and  cultivate  that  real  improvement  of  reason,  which  is  the 
result  of  experience,  and  of  patient  enquiry,  which  enlarges  and 
humanizes  tne  soul,  strengthens  every  pure  religious  principle,  ex- 
tends the  reign  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  and  unites  tlie 
highest  enjoyments  of  the  present  life  witn  the  exhilarating  assur- 
ance of  a  blessed  immortality.  A  philosophical  mind  of  this  com- 
plexion will  regard  every  infidel  writer  as  an  enemy  to  the  best 
mterests  of  mankind,  will  discourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  oppose  his  principles ;  and,  alwou^h,  in  conformitjr  to  the  ex- 

Eress  aictates,  and  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  holy  faith,  he  will 
ate  every  persecution  of  his  person,  or  defamation  of  his  character, 
will  view  his  attempts  to  subvert  the  grand  principles  of  relimon, 
with  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  as  he  appears  to  be  influenced  either 
by  a  weak  judgment,  or  by  a  corrupt  neart. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  DEISTICAL  WRITERS, 


N.B.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  '*  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History/'  are  not  mentione^n  this  Index,  as  there  is  a  copious 
Table  of  Contents  preceding  that  piece,  p.  535,  &c. 


A. 

ABBADIE,  Mr. — His  argoments  to  proTe  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, not  fairly  represented  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  p.  403. 

Abbe  de  Pkris — ^The  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  at  iiis  tomb  considered :  and 
it  is  shown,  that  no  argument  can  be  justly  drawn  from  thence  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  267.  The  high 
opinion  of  his  sanctity  chiefly  owing  to  his  extraordinary  austerities,  286,  He 
carried  superstition  to  an  excess,  286.  Voluntarily  and  designedly  hastened 
his  own  death,  287.  His  conduct  and  character  of  a  different  kina  from  that 
rational  and  solid  pie^  recommended  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  288, 289. 

Abraham — God's  entering  into  covenant  with  him  had  nothing  in  it  unworthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  432.  It  was  designed  to  be  of  extensive 
benefit  to  mankind,  433.  He  did  not  learn  the  knowlMge  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  from  the  Egyptians  or  Chaldeans,  417,  marg.  note. 

Allegories  of  the  Old  Testament — Not  designed  to  be  passed  upon  the  people  as  a 
literal  narration  of  facts,  416. 

Angels — ^The  notion  of  them  represented  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  owing  to  the 
ancient  astrologers  and  proressors  of  magic,  343.  Yet  he  owns,  that  there  are 
many  orders  of  superior  intelligences  vastly  exceeding  the  human  kind,  343. 
They  are  employed  as  the  instruments  of  divine  Providence,  343. 

Angels  Fallen — Nothing  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  them  inoondstent 
with  reason,  457,  marg.  note. 

Aposties — An  entire  harmony  among  them  in  the  gospel  which  they  preached, 
111.  Wrongly  charged  with  having  worldly  interests  and  advantajges  in  view, 
189.  The  revelation  they  published  truly  and  properly  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  that  which  he  himself  delivered  in  the  days  of  lus  personid 
minisUy,  485. 

Atheism — hath  a  direct  tendency  to  take  away  or  pervert  the  natural  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  63.    It  is  subversive  of  all  yirtue,  64. 

Atheists — can  only  cavil,  but  cannot  reason  against  ^e  existence  of  the  Fust  Cause, 
309.  Acooraing  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  they  only  deny  God,  but  the  divines 
defame  him,  304.  Pretended  uliance  between  them  and  divines,  355.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  seems  to  assert,  that  Atheists  may  be  really  virtuous,  59.    Yet 
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owns,  that  he  that  denies  a  Deity,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  sentiments  of 
mankind,  and  being  of  society,  and  it  is  justly  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  t^. 

Atkey,  Mr.  Antliony — Author  of  The  main  Argument  of  a  late  Book,  entitled, 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  fairly  stated  and  examined,  99, 

Atkinson,  Mr. — His  Vindication  of  the  literal  Sense  of  three  Miracles  of  Christ,  in 
answer  to  Woolston,  89. 

Attributes  of  God — Moral  attributes  necessarily  included  in  the  idea  of  tlie  inft- 
nitely  perfect  Being,  314.  Inseparable  from  his  wisdom,  317,  &c.  Rightly 
distinguished  from  his  physical  attributes,  318,  319.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  oV 
jections  against  ascribing  moral  attributes  to  God,  according  to  our  ideals  of 
them,  considered  and  obviated,  320. 

B. 

Balguy,  Mr.  John — His  Letter  to  the  Deists,  containing  reflections  on  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury, 52.  His  second  Letter  to  the  Deists,  in  answer  to  Tindal,  99.  His 
Essay  on  Redemption,  99. 

Baxter,  ^lr,  Richard — His  Animadversions  on  Lord  Herbert's  book  de  Veritate,  17. 

Benson,  Dr.  George — An  account  of  his  book  of  tlie  Reasonableness  of  Christiauiiy 
as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  in  answer  to  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argu- 
ment, 134      His  Reflections  on  Deism  fairly  stated,  206. 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard— His  Remarks  on  Collins  s  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking,  70 
to  72. 

Berrow,  Mr.  Capel — His  Answer  to  Deism  fairly  stated,  207. 

Blount,  Mr.  Charles — His  notes  on  Philostratus's  account  of  the  life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanseus,  31.  His  Rcligio  Laici  copied,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lord  Her- 
bert, 32.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  32.  IJi> 
argument  against  the  worship  of  God  through  a  Mediator  considered,  32.  Uc 
acknowledgeth  Deism  not  to  be  safe  without  Christianity,  33. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord  Viscount — His  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  455.  et  set]. 
His  Posthumous  Works,  298.  et  seq.  He  raiseth himself  above  all  other  writers, 
ancient  or  modem,  300.  His  invectives  against  the  holy  Scriptures,  301,  «302. 
Against  the  ancient  philosophers,  302,  &c.  And  especially  against  ancieut 
and  modem  Christian  writers,  304,  &c.  Charges  those  that  diflfer  from  him 
with  madness,  304,  305.  The  main  principles  of  his  scheme  represented,  3i>7, 
308.  He  treats  those  as  profane  who  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his  moral  attri- 
butes, 312,  313.  Offers  several  objections  against  ascribing  moral  attributes 
to  the  Deity,  318,  Sec.  Yet  in  effect  acknowledgeth  those  attributes,  324.  &c 
He  denies  that  God's  end  in  making  man  was  to  communicate  happiness  to 
him,  323.  Professes  to  own  a  general  Providence  with  regard  to  collective 
bodies ;  but  denies  a  Providence,  as  extending  to  individuals,  329.  The  in- 
consistency of  his  scheme  shown,  and  its  ill  consequences  to  mankind,  334, 
&c.  He  acknowledges  the  great  antiquity  and  usefulness  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  345.  Pretends  neither 
to  aflirm  nor  deny  it,  345.  Yet  treats  it  as  a  fiction,  348.  Will  not  allow  that 
the  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  348.  Attempts  to 
destroy  the  moral  argument  for  a  future  state  from  the  present  unequal  distri- 
bution of  divine  Providence,  356,  &c.  Sets  up  as  an  advocate  for  Providence, 
356.  His  great  inconsistency  in  this  shown,  357.  He  speaks  with  contempt 
of  those  that  have  written  of  the  law  of  nature  before  him,  363.  Asserts  the 
universal  clearness  of  that  law  to  all  mankind,  and  that  no  man  can  mistake 
it,  364.  Yet  owns  that  it  is  often  mistaken,  and  affords  a  dubious  light,  368. 
Makes  polygamy  to  be  a  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  371.  His  loose  way  of 
talking  about  marriage,  372.  Supposes  modesty  and  chastity  to  have*  no 
foundation  in  nature,  but  to  be  owing  to  human  vanity,  372.  llie  pernici- 
ous tendency  of  his  scheme,  with  respect  to  morals,  375,  &c.  He  denies  that 
mankind  have  any  need  of  extraoidinary  supernatural  revehUioii,  and  en- 
deavours to  answer  Dr.  Clarke'^  arguments  for  it,  377,  &c.  Yet  his  own 
scheme,  contrary  to  his  intention,  tendeth  to  show  the  usefolneM  and  iiece»> 
sity  of  revelation,  396.  His  attempts  to  disprove  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
the  Mosaic  history ,  400.  el  %e(v   ^\&  ^b»x^  «uqgunst  the  ScripUues^  putkaUuly 
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the  Mosaic  writings,  for  degrading  the  Deity  to  mean  and  unworthy  offices  and 
eaoiployments,  429,  &c.    And  for  ascribing  to  God  human  parts  and  passions, 
436.    And  for  commanding  things  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  441.     His 
objections  against  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  449,  Sec.     And  of  the 
fall,  449,  453,  &c.    The  acknowledgments  he  makes  in  favour  of  Christia- 
tianity,  469,  &c.     He  seems  to  give  up  several  of  the  deistical  objections,  472. 
His  great  inconsistency  on  this  head,  473.     He  pretends  that  Christianity  is  a 
republication  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  but  more  unintelligible  than  it,  475, 
476.     And  that  the  New  Testament  consisteth  of  two  different  g^pels,  con- 
trary to  one  another ;  that  of  Christ,  and  of  St.  Paul,  476,  477.     His  invec- 
tives against  this  apostle,  478,  &c.    Seems  to  acknowledge  the  gospels  to  be 
credible  and  authentic  records  of  Christ's  discourses  and  actions,  483.     Yet 
does  all  he  can  to  destroy  their  credit,  484,  8cc.    The  way  he  takes  to  account 
fur  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shown  to  be  insufficient,  490,  Sec.    Pretends 
that  Christianity  has  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  reformation  of  mankind, 
492.     His  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  500,  ^c.     He  endeavours  to  expose  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  diving  at- 
tributes, 516.    Seems  to  deny  the  divine  exercise  of  divine  justice,  either  here 
or  hereafter,  517.     Finds  fault  with  the  gospel  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment, 
for  teaching  that  men  shall  then  be  called  to  an  account  for  the  thoughts  and 
dispositions  of  their  hearts,  518.     Pretends  that,  according  to  the  representa- 
tions made  in  the  New  Testament,  men  shall  be  saved  or  damned  in  tne  lump, 
without  any  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  or  vice,  522,  &c.     Ob- 
jects against  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  524.    Remarkable  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  on  this  head,  525.      Pretends  that  future  punishments  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  belief  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  527. 
Bradley,  Mr.  John — His  reflections  on  the  Oracles  of  Keason,  35. 
Bramhall,  Archbishop — His  writings  against  Hobbes,  29. 

Brown,  Mr.  John,  now  Dr. — His  £ssays  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  Charac- 
teristics, 52. 
Brown,  Mr.  Simon — His  Rebuke  to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wool- 
ston,  89.     His  Answer  to  Dr.  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  105. 
Bullock,  Dr.  Richard — His  Answer  to  Collins's  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  78.  And  to  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy 
considered,  79. 
Burnet,  Dr.  Thomlis — His  Conferences,  in  answer  to  TindaPs  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation,  98. 

C. 

Canaanites — ^The  command  for  exterminating  them  not  inconsistent  with  the  law 

of  nature,  117,  440,  &c. 
Cause — According  to  Mr.  Hume,  there  is  no  connexion  between  Cause  and  Effect ; 
nor  is  there  any  way  of  knowing  it,  either  by  reason,  or  by  experience,  210. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cause  produces  the  Effect  is  inexplicable ;  but  this 
no  argument  against  it,  212. 

Chandler,  Dr.  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield — An  account  of  his  Defence  of 
Christianity,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament — ^in  answer  to  Mr. 
CoUins's  Discourse  on  the  Grounds,  Sec.  76.  His  Vindication  of  it,  in  answer 
to  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,  80. 

Chandler,  Dr.  Samuel — An  account  of  his  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  CoUins's  Discourse  on  the  Grounds,  Sec.  77.  His  Viuaica- 
tion  of  tlie  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies,  against  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,  80.  His  Vindication  of 
the  History  of  the  Old  Testameut-~against  the  third  volume  of  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  120.  His  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  re-examined,  and  proved 
consistent — ^in  answer  to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  152. 

Chapman,  Dr.  John — An  account  of  bis  Answer  to  the  Moral  Philosopher,  entitled 
Eusebius,  1 12, 122. 

Chinese — Their  ancient  sages  expressed  themselves  obscurely  concerning  the 
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Deity,  392,  maig.  note.    Great  difference  between  them  and  Moses  in  tliis 
respect,  392. 

Christ — ^Taught  religion  with  great  simplicity,  470.  Lord  Bolin^roke  pretends 
that  he  artfully  ensaged  the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death,  510.  The  doctrine  of 
his  being  appointed  to  judge  the  world,  pretended  by  the  Deists  to  be  of  no 
use  to  mankind,  204.    The  usefulness  and  importance  of  it  shown,  204. 

Christian  Revelation — Has  set  the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  the  cleazest  light, 
12,  13.  et  seq.  Want  of  universality  no  just  objection  against  it,  14.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  evidences  for  Christianity,  626.  et  seq.  Its  great  usefulness  amd 
excellency  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  471,  &c.  It  has  contributed  to 
destroy  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  has  reformed  many  laws  and  customs 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  492.  It  does  not  teach  light  and  trivial  expia- 
tions for  sin,  605.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  whole  system  of  Christianity  in- 
spires and  flatters  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  511.  Nor  that  it  consists 
merely  of  unintelligible  doctrines,  and  useless  institutions,  203. 

Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument — A  pamphlet  so  called,  123.  Observations 
upon  it,  124,  134.  Those  represented  by  Mr.  Hume  as  dangerous  friends, 
or  disguised  enemies,  to  Christianity,  who  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  reason,  269. 

Christians — Unjustly  charged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  murmuring  through  thl<; 
life  against  the  justice  of  God ;  and  therefore  unworthy  to  taste  of  his  good- 
ness in  a  future  state,  360.  And  with  assuming  that  happiness  consisteth 
principally  in  the  advantages  of  fortune,  360.  Note.  Divisions  among  them 
no  argument  against  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion,  4,5,  178, 
609.  The  corruptions  of  professed  Christians  no  just  objection  against  true 
original  Christianity,  205. 

Chubb,  Mr.  Thomas — Published  several  tracts,  in  which,  under  pretence  of  a  great 
regard  for  pure  uncorrupted  Christianity,  he  endeavoured  to  betray  it,  157. 
His  posthumous  works  manifestly  intended  against  revealed  religion,  158. 
His  high  pretences  and  self-sufficiency,  158.  Denies  a  particular  providence, 
159.  Sometimes  seems  to  assert  a  future  state,  at  other  times  represents  it  as 
altogether  uncertain,  and  that  no  proof  can  be  given  of  it,  160,  161,  Sec.  He 
absolutely  rejects  the  Jewish  revelation,  165.  But  speaks  veiy  favourably  of 
Mahometanism,  166.  Professes  to  believe  Christ's  divine  mission  as  probable, 
167.  Yet  endeavours  to  subvert  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  proved,  169.  He 
represents  the  Scriptures  as  an  imsafe  guide,  and  of  a  pernicious  tendency ; 
yet  blames  the  church  of  Rome  for  locking  them  up  from  the  laity,  and  that 
this  tends  to  involve  the  people  in  the  most  gross  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
slavery,  170.  His  attempt  to  expose  our  Saviour's  precepts  in  nis  sermon  on 
the  mount,  233,  234.  He  grossly  misrepresents  the  gospel  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, 174,  175,  &c.  Pretends  that  the  Scriptures  were  corrupted  in  the  times 
of  Popery,  178, 179.  That  the  apostles  changed  the  original  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity as  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  188.  And  that  they  had  worldly  wealth 
and  poller  in  view,  189,  &c  He  abuses  St  Paul,  191.  Represents  all  reli- 
gions as  indifferent,  192.  Sets  up  Deism  as  an  iiifallible  guide,  194.  Runs 
a  parallel  between  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  that  of  *Methodism,  187. 

Clarenaon,  Earl  of— His  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  pernicious  Errors  in 
Hobbes's  Leviathan,  30. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel — His  Reflections  on  Toland's  Amyntor,  38.  His  answers  to 
Mr  Collins  on  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  68, 351. 
Invectives  against  him  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  305.  Censured  by  his  Lordship 
for  supposing  that  justice  and  goodness  are  the  same  in  God  as  in  our  ideas  of 
them,  311,  312.  And  for  representing  God  as  having  a  tender  concern  for 
the  happiness  of  man,  311.  And  for  supposing  that  there  are  inequalities 
and  disorders  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  arguing  from  thence  for  a 
future  state  of  retributions,  356.  His  arguments  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re- 
velation vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  378. 

Clergy — Those  of  the  primitive  Church  charged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  being  a 
very  lawless  tribe,  and  stirring  up  the  people  to  tumults  and  insunections,  529. 

Clogher,  Bishop  of— His  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment— in  answei  to  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of 
History,  208. 
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ColliDs,  Mr.  Anlhony — Writes  against  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  against  human  liberty,  69.  His  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  68. 
Observations  upon  it,  69.  He  pretends  to  prove,  that  there  was  a  general 
alteration  of  the  four  gosoels  in  the  sixth  century,  70  His  Disoounse  on  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  tne  Christian  Religion,  designed  to  show  that  Christi- 
anity hath  no  just  foundation  at  all,  73, 74.  An  account  of  the  answers  that 
were  made  to  it,  76.  His  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,  79.  Books 
published  in  answer  to  it.  Sec.  80.  Pretends  that  Christ's  resurrection,  if  it 
could  be  proved,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  137.  Remarkable  pa^ge  of  his  concerning  the  ascribing  human 
passions  and  affections  to  the  Supreme  Being,  439.  Unfair  management  in 
the  French  translation  of  his  Discourse  of  Fr^Thinking,  73,  note. 

Conybeare,  Dr.  John,  late  Bishop  of  Bristol — An  account  of  his  Defence  of  re- 
vealed Religion,  in  answer  to  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  100. 
His  argument  to  show  that  there  is  no  neeessity  to  produce  the  originals  or 
attested  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  486 

Country — Love  of  our  country,  how  far  countenanced  and  recommended  by  Chris- 
tianity, 43,  note. 

Creation — Mosaic  account  of  it  simple  and  noble,  449.  Vindicated  against  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  objections,  451.  God's  resting  from  the  works  of  creation,  how 
to  be  understood,  453. 

Cudworth,  Dr. — Unworthy  censure  passed  upon  him  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  305 

Cumberland,  Bishop — His  book  De  Legibus  Naturae,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes, 
30.  Charged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  metaphysical  jargon  and  Uieological 
blasphemy,  305. 

D. 

Deism  fairly  Stated,  and  fully  Vindicated. — A  pamphlet  so  called,  observations 
upon  it,  195 — ^207.  That  author's  pompous  account  of  deism,  and  his  way 
of  stating  the  question  between  Christians  and  deists  examined,  196,  et  seq. 

Deists — ^Who  first  assumed  that  name,  1.  Mortal  and  immortal  deists,  2.  Great 
differences  among  them  about  the  main  articles  of  natural  religion,  7.  616. 
Their  unwearied  attempts  against  Christianity,  and  different  attacks  upon  it, 
91.  Their  specious  pretences,  and  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  contempt  of 
others,  96,  et  seq.  They  often  profess  an  esteem  for  Christianity,  whilst  they  do 
all  in  their  power  to  subvert  it,  616.  Their  unfair  and  disingenuous  conduct, 
618,  619.  They  seem  frequent!?  to  discard  all  moral  evidence,  and  advance 
maxims  which  seem  to  destroy  the  credit  of  all  history,  919,  620.  Their  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions,  620,  621.    Address  to  them,  603. 

Deluge— Genend  tradition  of  it,  402. 

Divines — ^Virulent  reproaches  and  invectives  against  them  b^  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
304.  Represented  as  forming  a  confederacy  with  the  atheists  against  the  attri- 
butes ana  providence  of  God,  304.  356,  And  as  worse  than  atheists,  304. 
Charged  with  denying  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  make  men  happy,  356.  And 
with  censuring  their  Creator  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  accusing 
him  of  injustice,  355. 521. 

Divorces — Lord  Boliugbroke's  wrong  account  of  the  legal  causes  of  divorce,  498. 
Differences  among  the  Jewish  doctors  on  that  head,  498.  In  what  sense  it 
must  be  understood  that  divorces  were  permitted  to  the  Jews  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  499. 

Douglass,  Rev.  Mr. — His  Criterion,  or  Miracles  examined,  an  account  of  it,  295. 


Education  of  Children  recommended — ^The  great  importance  of  it  shown,  and  bad 
effects  of  neglecting  it,  665. 

Egyptians — Their  history  in  the  bands  of  the  priests,  and  concealed  from  the  vulgar 
in  hieroglyphics  and  sacred  characters,  406.  Their  account  of  the  exode  of 
the  Israehtes  out  of  Egypt  not  to  be  depended  upon,  412.    Their  a.b«uxd.  ^>:.- 
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count  of  the  original  formation  of  man,  453.  There  is  uo  sufficient  proof 
that  Moses  adopted  their  rites  and  customs,  417,  marg.  note. 

Evidence,  Moral — ^Thcsufficiency  of  it  shown  for  giving  assurance  of  facts,  118, 
119.  618,  619.  The  near  connection  between  moral  ^evidence  and  physical, 
218,  219.  232,  233.  248.  In  some  cases  it  yields  a  certainty  equivalent  to  that 
which  arises  from  demonstration,  276. 

Experience — ^The  abuse  Mr.  Hume  makes  of  that  word,  221.  How  far  and  in 
what  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of 
fact,  232.  252.  Uniform  experience  is  so  far  from  being  a  full  proof  against 
the  existence  of  miracles,  that  it  affordeth  no  proof  against  it  at  all,  238,  2^. 

Expiation  by  the  Blood  of  Christ — Disingenuous  representation  of  it  by  Mr.  Chubb, 
174.  176.  And  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  605,  506,  507,  508.  It  answers  the 
roost  valuable  ends,  506j  507,  608. 

F. 

Facts  extraordinary — By  which  the  law  of  Moses  was  attested,  were  of  the  most 
public  nature,  and  the  accounts  of  them  coeval  with  the  law  itself,  631,  Sec. 
Those  accounts  to  be  depended  on  as  safely  transmitted  to  us,  405,  8cc.  llie 
same  thing  shown  with  regard  to  the  facts  by  which  Christianity  is  attested, 
242,  488,  489.  632. 

Faith — ^That  which  is  required  in  the  gospel  not  a  bare  speculative  assent,  4,  130. 
Not  inconsistent  witn.reason,  nor  to  be  opposed  to  it,  134,  135,  495.  The  dif- 
ference between  faith  and  fiction  resolvea  by  Mr.  Hume  into  a  more  lively  and 
forcible  feeling,  269,  marg.  note. 

Fall  of  Man — ^The  Mosaic  account  of  it  vindicated  agsunst  the  objections  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  453,  &c. 

Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church — Contemptuous  representation  of  them  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  304. 

Foster,  Dr.  James — An  account  of  his  Answer  to  Dr.  TindaVs  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation,  99. 

Free-thinkers — Blamed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  for  a  factious  spirit,  under  pretence 
of  liberty,  301. 

Friendship — ^llie  pretence  that  it  is  not  required  in  the  gospel  considered,  71. 

Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments —Represen ted  by  Lord  Herbert  as  an 
essential  article  of  natural  religion,  3.  Deists  divided  about  it,  2,  3,  7.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  insinuates,  that  the  belief  of  it  may  be  of  bad  influence  in  morals, 
41,  &c.  67,  68.  Chubb's  variations  with  regard  to  a  future  state,  161,  163, 
&c.  This  doctrine  believed  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  345.  A  part  of  the 
primitive  religion  communicated  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  354. 
The  great  usefulness  of  that  doctrine  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Lonl 
Bolingbroke,  658,  659.  Justly  argued  from  the  present  unequal  distribution  of 
Divine  Providence,  226,  227. 361.  To  assure  us  of  this,  one  important  end  and 
use  of  divine  revelation,  389.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
though  not  expressly  mentioned  there,  464,  465,  466.  At  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  coming,  it  was  not  only  denied  or  doubted  of  by  many  among  tiie 
philosophers,  but  had  little  hold  of  vulgar  minds,  466.  And  therefore  a  clear 
and  express  revelation  of  it  was  then  necessary,  466.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  future  retributions  vindicated  against  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  objections,  522. 

G. 

Gildon,  Mr.  Charles— Published  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  32.'^  Afterwards  wrote  a 
book  against  the  deists,  intitled,  The  Deist's  Manual,  35. 

Gnostics— Lord  Bolingbroke's  pretence  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  Gnostics, 
529,  marg.  note. 

God-— Our  notions  of  his  attributes,  though  inadequate,  not  lalse,  321.  Noble 
idea  of  God  in  the  sacred  writings,  428 — 431 .  Concerning  Gt>d*8  being  the 
tutelary  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  people  of  Israel,  436.  In  the  idea  of 
God,  as  represented  in  Scripture,  there  is  united  the  highest  majmtjy  and  the 
most  marvellous  condescension,  432,  433.  In  what  sense  affectunis  may  be 
ascribed  to  God,  437,  kc. 
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Gospels — The  spurious  ones  were  never  generally  received  in  the  Christiaa 
church,  and  therefore  no  argument  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  true  Gospels,  vehich  were  received  from  the  beginning  as  of  divine 
authority,  37,  &c.,  486.  Pretended  corruption  of  the  Gospels  in  the  sixth 
century,  false  and  absurd,  70.  The  Gospels  now  received  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Hobbes  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  have  been  written  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  to  contain  a  true  account  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  our 
Saviour,  27.  484.  Transmitted  to  us  with  an  evidence  which  maybe  safely 
depended  upon,  489.  Not  necessary  to  have  the  originals  or  attested  copies 
of  them  in  our  own  hands,  486.  Some  copies  of  them  so  ancient  as  to  bring 
us  near  to  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  486,  marg.  note. 

Government — Religion  necessary  to  government,  and  Christianity  particularly 
friendly  to  it,  472. 

Grace,  divine — Never  mentioned  [by  Lord  Bolingbroke  but  in  a  way  of  sneer, 
405.     The  notion  of  it  not  inconsistent  with  reason,  495. 

Greene,  Mr.  John — His  Letters  to  the  author  of  the  Discourse  on  the  Grounds, 
&c.,  concerning  the  application  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  passages  in 
the  Old,  79. 

H. 

Hallet,  Mr.  Joseph — His  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Kinds,  and  Numbers  of  our 
Saviour's  Miracles — in  answer  to  Woolston,  89.  His  Immorality  of  the 
Moral  Philosopher,  and  Vindication  of  it,  112.  His  Rebuke  to  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  for  the  Errors  and  Immoralities  in  his  third  Volume,  122.  His 
Consistent  Christian,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
asserted,  157. 

Halyburton,  Mr. — His  Natural  Religion  insufficient,  and  revealed  necessary  to 
Man's  Happiness,  in  answer  to  Lord  Herbert,  18. 

Happiness — Differences  among  the  philosophers  about  it,  387.  Men  apt  to  con- 
found pleasure  with  happiness,  388.  Divine  revelation  of  great  use  to 
instruct  men  in  the  nature  of  true  happiness,  and  direct  them  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  it,  id.  388,  How  it  is  to  be  understood  that  God  made  men  to 
be  happy,  323. 

Harris,  Dr. — His  Remarks  on  the  Case  of  Lazarus,  in  answer  to  Woolston,  89. 

Hervcy,  Mr. — His  Remarks  on  Lord  Bohngbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use 
of  History,  208. 

Heathens — The  sun  the  principal  object  of  their  adoration,  8.  They  were,  by 
Lord  Herbert's  acknowledgment,  involved  in  universal  darkness,  11.  The 
wrong  notions  the  vulgar  entertained  of  God,  379.  They  worshipped  a 
monstrous  assemblage  of  divinities,  379.  True  theism  among  them  passed 
for  atheism,  380.    Tneir  numberless  ridiculous  and  cruel  rites,  382. 

Henry,  Dr. — His  defence  of  Scripture  History,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Woolston,  89*. 
His  Discourse  of  our  Saviour*8  miraculous  Power  of  healing,  89.i 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury — One  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  Deists  tliat  have 
appeared  among  us,  2.  The  first  that  formed  deism  into  a  system,  3.  The 
five  articles  in  which  he  makes  all  rehgion  to  consist,  3.  The  deists  them- 
selves not  agreed  in  them,  6.  Tliose  articles  not  so  universally  known  and 
received  among  the  heathens  as  to  make  any  farther  revelation  needless,  7, 
&c.  Set  in  the  best  light  by  the  Christian  revelation,  13.  Answers  to  Lord 
Herbert,  17.  Curious  anecdote  relating  to  him — with  reflections  upon  it, 
19,  &c.  His  pretence  that  no  man  can  oe  certain  of  a  revelation,  except  it 
be  made  immediately  to  himself,  considered,  629. 

History — No  impropriety  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate  sacred  history  by  profane, 
207,  403. 

History,  Mosaic — Its  antiquity,  impartiality,  and  excellent  tendency,  398.  Not 
forged  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  407.    See  Moses. 

Hoadly,  Mr.  Benjamin,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester — His  Queries  addressed 
to  the  Authors  of  a  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  72. 

Hobbes,  Mr. — Sometimes  speaks  honourably  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  26.  Allows 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  to  have  been  written  by  ©ye-witnesses,  27. 
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Pretends  that  the  Scripture  depends  upon  the  magistrate  for  its  autba'cr. 
and  that  he  is  the  only  interpreter  of  Scripture^  28»  29.     Allows  mento^r 
the  faith  with  their  mouths,  provided  they  keep  it  in  their  hearts,  27.  Tu 
strange  account  he  gives  of  religion^  28.    Asserts  the  materiality  tod  iti- 
tality  of  the  human  soul,  28.  '*  His  principles  destructive  of  natural  religio:. 
morality,  and  government,  28,  29.     Answers  published  against  him,  3n, 
&c.    Declares  his  persuasion,  that  the  clergy  did  not  falsify  the  Scripture  h 
favour  of  their  own  power  and  sovereignty,  47. 

Hume,  Mr.  David — An  ingenious^  but  very  sceptical  writer,  209.  Speaks  higtilj 
in  praise  of  his  own  performances,  210.  Denies  any  connexion  between 
Cause  and  Effect,  211.  The  absurdity  and  ill  consequences  of  his  scheme, 
212,  et  seq.  Will  not  allow  that  we  can  have  any  assurance  of  the  exisiesct 
of  God  by  his  works,  because  the  object  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  experience,  220.  His  argument  against  a  future  state,  223.  Remarb 
upon  it,  224,  et  sc^.  Yet  he  acknowledgeth  the  belief  of  it  to  be  of  grot 
advantage  to  mankmd,  227.  He  intimates,  that  it  is  presumption  io  us  to 
ascribe  any  attribute  or  perfection  to  God,  228.  His  Essay  on  Mlncles, 
229,  et  scq.  Endeavours  to  show  that  miracles  are  incapable  of  being 
proved  by  any  evidence  or  testimony  whatsoever,  ib.  230.  Yet  afterwardi 
seems  to  allow,  that  they  may  admit  of  proof  from  testimony,  except  when 
wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  251.  The  insolent  reproach  he  casteth  upon 
those  that  believe  Christianity,  236.  He  pretends  Uiat  the  miracles  of  the 
Abb^  dc  Paris  much  surpass  those  of  our  Saviour  in  credit  and  autlioiity, 
257.  Represents  those  as  dangerous  friends>  or  dis^ised  enemies,  to  the 
Christian  religion,  who  endeavour  to  prove  it  by  reason,  2G9.  His  odd 
account  of  the  nature  of  faith,  or  belief,  269,  note.  He  attempts  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  gospel  morality,  291. 

Humility  required  m  tne  gospel — An  amiable  and  excellent  virtue,  294. 

I. 

Jackson,  Mr.  John — His  Remarks  on  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  99. 
His  Proof  of  Revealed  Religion  from  Miracles  and  Prophecies — ^in  answer  w 
The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  153. 

Ideas — Whether  ideas  can  be  ascribed  to  God,  326,  &c.  Eternal  ideas  and 
essences  how  to  be  understood,  327.  Our  ideas  of  reflection  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  those  of  sensation,  and  often  convey  knowledge  that  may  be  said 
to  be  more  real,  349. 

Idolatry— Forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  371.  443.  The  command  for  puttiDi? 
idohitrous  Israelites  to  death,'  under  the  Mosaic  constitution,  vindicatei 
444. 

Jeffrey,  Mr.  Thomas— His  review  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Author  of  the 
Grounds  and  his  Adversaries,  79.  His  Christianity  the  Perfection  of  all 
Religion— in  answer  to  The  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  81. 

Jews — See  Israelites. 

Imitation  of  God— Those  that  speak  of  it  charged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with 
impiety  and  blasphemy,  313. 

Interpositions,  occasional — Not  properly  miraculous,  nor  inconsistent  with  the 
general  laws  of  Providence,  332.  338.  340. 

Inspiration— God's  communicating  thoughts  or  ideas  by  inspiiation,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  system,  or  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  339,  &c.  Inspimtion,  as  it  signifies  an  extraordinary  action*of  God 
upon  tlie  human  mmd,  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  not  tone  more 
inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  boay,  or  of  body  on  mind, 
377.  ' 

Jones,  Mr.  Jeremiah— His  New  and  fiill  Mediod  of  settling  the  Canomcil 
Audiority  of  the  New  Testament,  38. 

Israelites— Probably  more  ttee  from  idolatry  than  the  neiriiboarinff  natiooi, 
when  they  were  first  erected  into  a  sacred  polity,  ie5.  Theirleriptuiti 
"^*  1?^^^  ^  flatter  their  pride  and  prjBSumption,  299.  429.  Not  oriveo 
out  of  Egypt  for  leprosy,  412.    The  wisdom  and  propriety  of  wttiBg  them 
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apart  as  a  peculiar  peoDle,  vindicated,  165.  414.  418.  423.  Notwithstanding 
their  frequent  revolts,  tneir  law  had  a  ffreat  effect  in  preserving  the  worship 
of  God  among  them,  in  a  manner  whicti  eminently  distinguished  them  from 
the  heathen  nations,  421.  466.  They  did  not  allow  the  worship  of  painted, 
any  more  than  of  carved  images,  419,  note. 

K. 

Knowledge — Our  knowledge  not  sufficient  to  discover  to  us  the  inward 
essences  of  things,  but  to  prove  their  existence,  and  distinguish  them  by 
their  properties,  348. 

L. 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel— His  Credibility  of  the  Gospel-history,  39.  His  Vindi- 
cation of  three  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles — ^in  answer  to  Mr.  Woolston's  fifth 
discourse,  89. 

Law,  Mr. — His  Case  of  Reason,  or  Natural  Religion  fairly  and  fully  stated — in 
answer  to  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  99. 

Law  of  nature — Lord  Bolingbroke  s  contemptuous  representation  of  those  that 
have  written  on  that  subject,  363.  His  own  account  of  that  law  considered, 
863,  &c.  His  pretence  of  the  absolute  clearness  of  that  law  to  all  mankind, 
contradicted  by  experience  and  by  his  own  acknowledgments,  366.  He 
denies  any  sanctions  of  that  law  with  respect  to  individuals,  368.  Pre- 
tended opposition  between  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
and  those  of  the  Christian  revelation,  474. 

Laws,  civil — Very  imperfect  measures  of  virtue,  and  not  alone  sufficient  for  the 
security  and  improvement  of  it,  335.  374.  386.  Many  laws  in  all  countries 
have  been  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  386.  Christianity  has  been  of 
use  to  correct  and  reform  many  such  laws,  493. 

L eland,  Dr.  John — Account  of  his  Answer  to  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  102,  &c.  His  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
asserted — in  answer  to  the  Moral  Philosopher,  114,  &c.,  120.  His  Remarks 
on  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  135.  His  Reflections  on  Lord 
Bolin^broke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  208,  et  seq. 

Levites — Dr.  Morgan's  extravagant  computation  of  their  revenues^  121.  The 
appointment  of  them,  and  provision  made  for  them,  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
just  and  reasonable,  166.  Tne  charge  brought  against  them  of  massaciing 
three  thousand  men  by  Moses's  order,  considered,  447. 

Le  Moine,  Mr.  Abraham — His  Treatise  on  Miracles — in  answer  to  Mr.  Chubb's 
discourse  on  that  subject,  158. 

Locke,  Mr.  John — His  observation  on  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles,  17*  He  proves 
the  insufficiency  of  natural  reason  unassisted  by  revelation,  in  its  great  and 
proper  business  of  morality,  206.  ^  His  hi^h  esteem  for  St.  Paul,  190.  He 
is  ctiarged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  a  philosophical  delirium,  805.  And 
blamea  by  him  for  representing  the  heathens  as  deficient  in  the  first  article 
of  natural  religion,  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  378.  Lord  Bolingbroke  owns  that  he  has  reduced  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  predestination  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  478.  Remarkable  passage 
of  his  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  giving  assent  to  miracles  upon  a  fair 
testimony,  281. 

London,  late  Bishop  of.  Dr.  Gibson — His  Pastoral  Letters,  in  answer  to  Wool- 
ston  and  Tindal,  88,  89. 

London,  late  Bishop  of.  Dr.  Sherlock — His  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in  the 
several  Aj?es  of  the  Church,  79.  His  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resur- 
rection ofJesus, — ^in  answer  to  Woolston,  89. 

Lowman,  Mr.  Moses — His  Argument  from  Prophecy,  in  proof  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  vindicated,  79.  His  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the 
Hebrews,  117.  His  Appendix  to  that  Dissertation,  in  answer  to  Moigao, 
120. 

Lyttleton,  Sir  Geoige — ^His  Obsetrations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of 
St.  Paul,  156. 
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MahometaDism — ^Mr.  ChubVs  favourable  account  of  it,  166.  He  pretends  it  was 
not  propagated  by  the  sword,  166.  The  Mahometans  not  only  expressly 
allow  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  that  they  make  use  of  their  female  slaves  as 
often  as  they  please,  498,  mar^.  note.  The  revelation  of  Mahomet  not 
necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  Qod  among  Christians,  513. 

Mediator — The  Scripture  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  doth  not  dero^te  from  the 
Divine  Mercy,  32.  It  is  a  doctrine  worthy  of  Qod,  and  which  makes  an 
eminent  display  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  33. 600,  et  seq.  The 
heathens  liad  some  notions  of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  a  Mediator ;  but 
Christianity  sets  it  in  the  noblest  light,  603,  &c. 

Messiah — Many  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  relate  literally  to' the  Messiah. 
and|were  so  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  72,  &c.  The  Messiah  foretold 
by  the  prophets  not  merely  a  temporal  prince,  115,  &c. 

Miracles — The  pretended  ones  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus  opposed  to  those  of  our 
Saviour,  31.  Mr.  Woolston's  objections  against  them  considered,  83,  &c. 
Difference  between  the  popish  miracles  and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospel, 
185.     A  series  of  uncontrolled  miracles  a  proper  proof  of  divine  revelation, 

113.  031.  Acknowledged  b^'  some  of  the  deists  tnemselves  to  be  of  great 
force,  630.  Uniform  experience  aflTordeth  no  proof  against  miracles,  237. 
240.  284.  They  are  not  impossible  to  the  Divine  Power,  237.  Not  con- 
trary to  the  immutability  of  God,  238.  Nor  unworthy  of  his  wisdom — and 
may  answer  very  valuable  ends,  239.  630.  False  miracles  no  just  oWcction 
against  the  true,  266.  The  miracles  wrought  among  the  Jews,  if  rcally 
wrouglit,  sufficient,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  nave  convinced  them. 
and  other  nations,  of  the  divine  authority  of  their  law,  124.  The  same 
thing  acknowledged  by  him  with  regard  to  those  wrought  in  attestation  to 
Christianity,  482.  Positive  evidence  for  those  miracles,  and  no  evidence  at 
all  against  them,  278. 

Montgeron,  Mons.  de — His  book  in  defence  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Abb^  de  Paris,  258. 

Morality— ^f  actions,  accordinfi^  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  consisteth  not  in  their 
bemg[  prescribed, by  God,  but  in  their  being  the  means  of  our  acquiring 
happiness,  373.  It  is  not  true,  that  morality  was  carried  to  the  same  extent 
by  tne  heathen  philosophers  as  it  is  in  the  Gospel,  385.  Nothing  so  proper, 
by  Lord  BolingbrokeVacknowledgment,  to  enforce  moral  obligations,  as  a 
true.divine  revelation,  387. 

Moral  sense — Lord  Bolingbroke  ridicules  those  that  speak  of  it :  and  treats  it  as 
enthusiasm,  366. 

Moral  evidence  and  certainty — See  Evidence. 

Morgan,  Dr.  Thomas — ^An  Account  of  his  Moral  Philosopher,  102,  &c.  He  acknow- 
led^  the  great  usefulness  of  divine  revelation  in  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind, and  particularly  of  the  Christian  revelation,  103.  But  leaves  no  way 
of  knowing  when  a  revelation  is  really  given,  nor  will  allow  us  to  receive 
any  thing  upK>n  the  authority  of  it,  107.  Denies  miracles  or  jprophecy  to  be 
proofs  of  divine  revelation,  109.  His  invectives  against  the  Old  Testament, 
and  against  the  ancient  prophets,  110.  He  professes  a  great  veneration  for 
our'  Saviour,  yet  insinuates  several  unworthy  reflections  upon  his  person 
and  character,  110.  Pretends  that  the  apostles  preached  dirorenty  and  even 
contrary  Gospels,  111.  His  pretence,  tnat  die  New  Testament  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jews,  examined,  111.  Answers  to  the  first  volame  of  his 
Moral  Philosopher,  112,  &c.  An  accoimt  of  his  second  volume,  and  remarks 
upon  it,  116,  &c.    His  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  Scripture-histoiy, 

114,  115. 120.    An  account  of  his  third  volume,  and  the  answers  to  it,  120. 
Mortification  required  in  the  Gospel— How  to  be  understood,  2d3. 

Moses— Lord  Bolin|rbroke's  invectives  against  his  writinss,  299.  301.  398,  &c. 
The  neat  antiquity,  impartiality,  and  excellent  tenaency  of  his  history, 
398,  &c.  He  was  cotemporary  to  many  of  the  facts  he  relates,  and  had 
sufficient  assurance  of  the  rest,  401.  There  is  all  the  proof  that  he  was  the 
author  of  ihe  PentatewcVi  \.\\cil  caw  be  Teaaonably  desirea^  or  which  the  nature 
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of  the  thing  admits  of,  403.  His  histoiy  cleared  from  the  charge  of  incoDsisten- 
cles  and  contradictions^  410,  Sec.  He  used  none  of  the  arts  or  palliating 
methods  of  the  ancient  priests  and  lawgivers,  415.  Vastly  superior  to  the 
most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity,  417.  Did  not  adopt  trie  idolatrous 
superstitions  of  Egypt,  417.  Cleared  f^m  the  charge  of  making  mean  and 
unworthy  representations  of  the  Deity,  428,  &c.  His  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  original  formation  of  man,  noble  and  rational,  449. 
The  sanctions  of  his  law  considered,  460,  &c.  Why  he  makes  no  express 
mention  of  a  future  state,  465,  &c. 
Mysteries,  pagan — Lord  Bolingbroke's  magnificent  account  of  their  nature  and 
design,  379.  Yet  owns  tnat  we  know  little  about  them ;  and  that  the 
absurdities  of  polytheism  were  retained  in  them,  however  mitigated,  379. 
Socrates  would  never  be  initiated  in  those  mysteries,  381. 

N. 

Nature,  human — Original  dignity  of  it  asserted  by  Moses,  453.  It  is  now  in  a 
corrupt  state,  501. 

Nature,  law  of — See  Law. 

Natural  religion — No  account  of  any  nation  that  ever  professed  it  in  its  purity, 
abstracting  from  all  revelation,  342,  note.  Set  in  the  clearest  light  by  the 
Christian  revelation,  13.  Nowhere  so  clearly  taught  and  understood  as 
among  Christians,  107.  616.  No  opposition  between  this  and  the  Christian 
revelation,  or  between  the  proofs  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  474,  475. 

Nichols,  Dr. — His  Conference  with  a  Theist,  opposed  to  the  Oracles  of  Reason, 
35. 

Nye,  Mr.  Stephen — His  Defence  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament — ^in 
answer  to  Toland's  Amyntor,  87. 

P. 

•  * 

Paris — See  Abbadie. 

Paul,  St. — His  conversion  fumisheth  a  remarkable  proof  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
23,  24.  Not  the  author  of  a  different  gospel  from  that  of  Christ  and  the 
other  apostles,  115. 122.  His  account  of  Jesus's  havin&f  been  seen  by  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  vindicated  against  ^Ir.  Chubb  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  146, 147.  483.  His  sense  greatly  misrepresented,  and  injurious 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Chubb,  165,  etc.  191.  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  invectives  against  him,  302.  477.  His  excellent  character,  479. 
Vindicated  against  the  chaige  of  madness,  478. 

Pearce,  Dr.  Zachary,  Bishop  of  Bangor — His  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated— 
against  Mr.  Woolston,  88. 

Pentateuch — See  Moses — Great  conformity  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
code  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  410. 

Philosophers — Insufficient  to  recover  mankind  from  the  corruption  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  or  to  guide  them  in  religion,  or  moral  duty,  11.  384,  &c. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  that  those  of  them  who  acknowledged  the 
Monad  neglected  to  worship  him,  380.  And  that  they  conformed  to  the 
practice  of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doctrines  of  Polytheism,  380.  It  is 
not  true,  that  there  is  no  moral  precept  required  in  the  gospel  but  what  they 
recommended,  or  that  they  all  agreed  what  is  virtue  and  what  is  vice,  385. 
The  best  and  wisest  of  them  were  sensible  of  their  need  of  a  divine  revela-* 
tion,  392. 

Plato — Lord  Bolingbroke  speaks  of  him  with  great  contempt—The  reason  of  it, 
303.  He  pretends  that  Christianity  is  only  a  republication  of  the  doctrine 
of  Plato,  475.  His  banter  about  Plato's  being  the  precursor  of  our  Saviour, 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  476.  ExceUent  things  in  Plato,  but  mixed 
with  many  errors,  476. 

Polygamy — According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  allowed,  and  even  required  by  the 
law  of  nature,  371.  The  contrary  shown,  371.  Barely  permitted  in  the  law 
of  Moses ;  not  encoura^d,  but  rather  discountenanced  by  that  law,  499. 
The  prohibition  of  it  under  the  Gospel  an  argument  of  the  great  exceUence 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  499. 
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Polytheism — According  to  Lord  Bolingbioke  more  coDfonnable  to  the  niiul 
'  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  the  first  unci2ldvatedage9,iLa 
the  belief  of  one  only  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things,  378.     Countenanced  by 
the  most  ancient  philosophers  and  legishitors,  who  thoug^ht  it  daogfrous  'j 
cure,  and  useful  to  confirm  it,  379. 

Prayer — Objections  against  it  insinuated  by  Mr.  Blount,  34.  Mr.  Chubb  thinb 
there  is  an  impropriety  in  praying  to  God ;  and  that  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  it  is  displeasing  to  him,  160.  Lord  BoUng^broke  seems  toackiiov- 
ledge  it  to  be  a  duty  of  the  law  of  nature,  370.  Events  coming  in  answer 
to  prayer  no  argument  of  their  being  miraculous,  338. 

Pride — Not  encouraged  by  the  Christian  system,  611.  The  principal  doctnnes 
of  religion  attributed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  pride  of  the  human  hear, 
511. 

Proofs — Absurd  to  require  greater  proo&  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  be&r. 
404.482. 

Prophecy — The  ar^ment  from  it  vindicated,  179.  Wisely  added  to  miracle?, 
in  proof  of  divine  revelation,  179. 

Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament — Not  merely  to  be  understood  in  an  allegoriol 
sense,  75.  Many  of  them  literally  applied  to  our  Saviour,  76.  Others  of 
them  typical,  76.  The  double  sense  of  prophecy  vindicated,  76.  Some  of 
the  passages  which  are  regarded  as  prophecies  only  cited  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, 78. 

Prophets,  ancient — Misrepresented  by  Mr.  Collins,  70.  Inyeighed  against  by 
Dr.  Morgan,  as  the  great  disturbers  of  their  country,  and  causes  of  its  ruio, 
110. 

Propositions — The  truth  of  them  to  bo  acknowled|^,  when  fiiirly  proved, 
though  we  are  unable  clearly  to  solve  the  difficulties  relating  to  them,  648. 

Providence — A  particular  one  denied  by  Mr.  Chubb,  159.  Lord  Boliogbrole 
pretends  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  a  particular  Providence  ;  yet  argues 
against  it  at  large,  830.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  asserted  and  explained, 
330,  et  seq.  It  naturally  follows  upon  the  existence  of  Qod,  and  his  creation 
of  the  world,  331.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  a  particular  Providence, 
332.  The  great  importance  of  that  doctrine  shown,  332.  The  absurdity  of 
Lord  Bolingbrokc's  notion,  that  Providence  regards  men  collectively,  and 
not  individually,  333.     His  arguments  arainst    a   particular   Providence 

froceed  upon  a  false  foundation,  336.  lie  charges  the  doctrine  of  a 
articular  Providence  as  owing  to  human  pride,  341.  His  injustice  in 
charging  Christians  with  accusing  Divine  Providence  in  this  present  state, 
360.  516. 
Punishments,  Future — The  belief  of  them  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  use  in 
this  present  state,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  44.  By  Mr.  Hume,  227.  65a 
And  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  344.  Not  believed  by  many  of  the  philosophers, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming  generally  disi^jarded,  even  by  the 
vulgar,  391.  520.  The  Gospel  account  of  future  punishments  vindicated 
against  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections,  518,  et  seq.  The  degrees  of  punish- 
ment  proportioned  to  the  different  degrees  of  men's  crimes,  621. 

R. 

Randolph,  Dr.  Thomas — His  ''Christian's  Faith  a  rational  Assent ;"  in  answer  to 
''  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,"  134. 

Ray,  Mr.  Thomas — His  ''  Vindication  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles  ;"  in  answer  to 
Woolston,  88. 

Reason — Generally  seduced  by  passion,  366.  According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
appetites  and  passions  are  always  of  greater  force  to  determine  us  than 
reason,  365.  Reason  was  little  informed  by  experience  in  the  eailiett  ages, 
and  made  very  wrong  applications  and  &]se  dednotiona  ftom  the  law  of 
nature,  301.  The  greatest  men  in  the  heathen  worid  sensiUe  that  bars 
reason  is  msuffioient  to  enforce  doctrines  and  lawi  upon  mankiiid  without 
a  divine  authority,  383. 

Redemption  by  Chtut— Th&  doctnne  oC  it  worthy  of  Ood,  32.  80i,  et  teq.  645. 
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et  seq.    It  does  not  encourage  presumption,  607.    Not  contrarjic^to  reason^ 
thougn  not  discoverable  by  it,  608,  609.    See  Expiation. 

Religion — Its  close  connexion  with  virtue,  and  great  influence  upon  it^  64,  et 
sea.  Man  bom  to  religion,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  67. 

Repent — In  what  sense  God  is  said  to  repent,  438.  His  repenting  that  he  made 
man,  how  to  be  understood,  438,  note. 

Repentance — Alone,  not  a  sufllcient  expiation  or  satLsiaction  for  sin,  389.  602. 

Resurrection  of  Christ — His  not  showmg  himself  after  his  resurrection  to  the 
chief  priests  no  just  objection  aeainst  it,  87.  Christ's  resurrection  an  article 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  fiimisheth  an  evident  proof  of  his  divine 
mission,  136, 137.  The  objections  against  the  account  given  of  it  in  the 
gospel,  examined,  86,  &c.  137.  et  sea.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  insinuations 
against  it,  483.  The  evidence  given  of  it  every  way  sufficient,  and  suited 
to  the  importance  of  the  case,  S^l,  et  seq. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered — A  pamphlet  so  called,  137.  Observations 
upon  it,  137.  161.    Answers  that  were  made  to  it,  161,  et  seq.  ^ 

Revelation,  divine— Of  great  use  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  mankind,  11. 
107.  A  divine  revelation  possible,  11. 107. 163. 076.  The  great  need  men 
stand  in  of  divine  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  13.  106.  d77>  et  seq.  626.  And  to  enforce  moral  obhgation, 
387.  The  supposing  the  necessity  of  revelation  doth  not  cast  a  reflection 
on  Divine  Providence,  394.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  own  scheme,  contrary  to 
his  intention,  tends  to  show  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  divine  revela- 
tion, 396.  A  revelation  communicated  from  the  beginning  to  the  flrst 
ancestors  of  the  human  race,  14.  392,  &c.  464.  Revelation  not  designed  to 
come  with  irresistible  force,  so  as  to  constrain  men's  assent,  396.  When 
sufficiently  proved,  it  ought  to  be  received  with  the  most  profoimd  reve- 
rence, with  the  most  entire  submission,  and  with  the  most  unfeigned 
thanksgiving,  377 •  Its  teaching  things  incomprehensible,  as  to  their 
manner  of  being,  no  just  objection  against  it,  473.  648.  666. 

Reward,  future — Promised  in  tne  Qospel — noble  and  excellent,  42.  67.  The 
being  animated  with  the  hope  of  it  consistent  with  the  most  eminent  virtue, 
and  hath  nothing  in  it  disingenuous  and  slavish,  but  is  rather  an  argument 
of  a  great  and  noble  mind,  44,  66,  &c.  It  doth  not  hinder  our  loving 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  heightens  our  esteem  of  its  worth  and 
amiableness,  67.  The  rewards  of  a  future  state  admit  of  diflerent  degrees, 
in  proportion  to  men's  diflerent  proficiencies  in  holiness  and  virtue,  624. 

Richardson,  Mr. — His  "  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  Vindicated,"  in  answer 
to  Toland*s  "Amyntor,"  38. 

Ridicule — ^Not  the  properest  test  of  truth,  49,  &c.  A  turn  to  ridicule  not  the 
best  disposition  lor  making  an  impartial  inquiry,  49.  When  wrongly 
applied,  it  hath  often  been  of  great  disservice  to  religion  and  virtue,  49. 

Right — That  maxim,  "  Whatsoever  is,  is  right,"  in  what  sense  to  be  understood, 
361.  When  properly  explained,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  future  state,  361. 

Rogers,  Dr. — His  Sermons  on  the  "  Necessity  of  Revelation ;"  and  Remarks  on 
l'CoUins*s  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy"  considered,  80. 

Roman  state — Its  prosperity,  according  to  Lord  Bolinffbroke,  owing  to  religiooy 
and  the  belief  a  Providence ;  and  the  neglect  ot  religion  the  cause  of  its 
ruin,  668,  note. 

S. 

Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  be 

simple  and  useful  institutions,  469. 
Sacrifices — Of  divine  original  and  appointment^  603.    The  reasons  and  ends  of 

their  institution,  604. 
Satisfaction — See  Expiation. 
Scriptures,    holy— Not    corrupted  i  by   the    Clergy,    42.    69.    Nor    by    the 

Jews,  110.     Nor  by  any  others,   178.  486.    Transmitted  to  us   in   a 

manner  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon,  113.  117.  132.  4S8«  QSfL. 
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Excellent  teDdency  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  427.  032.  And 
of  those  of  the  New,  639,  et  secj.  The  important  doctrines  and  f&cls  so 
often  repeated  there,  that  no  particular  interpolations  could  destroy  their 
usefulness  or  authority.  111.  161.  Not  necessary  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  more  perfect  than  any  other  book,  according  to  human  ideas  of  perfec- 
tion, 467.  The  argument  from  the  internal  characters  of  Scripture  treated 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  greal  contempt,  481.  632.  The  differences 
among  Christians  about  the  way  of  knowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  t)ie  word 
of  God,  not  so  great  as  some  would  represent  them,  201. 

Self-denial — Required  in  the  Gospel,  how  to  be  understood — Its  necessity  and 
usefulness,  291,  &c. 

Shaftesbury,  Enrl  of-^A  fine  writer,  but  inconsistent  in  his  accounts  of  Chris- 
tianity, 40.  Throws  out  frequent  insinuations  a^inst  the  being  influenced 
by  a  re^rd  to  future  eternal  rewards,  as  of  bad  influence  in  morals,  41.  55, 
&c.  Yet  acknowledgeth  the  belief  of  them  to  be  an  advantage  and  support 
to  virtue,  44.  Agrees  with  Mr.  Hobbes  in  makin?  the  authority  of  holy 
writ  depend  wholly  upon  the  civil  magistrate,  46.  tndeavoureth  to  expose 
the  Scriptures  to  ndicule,  47.  His  unworthy  insinuations  against  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour,  47.  Treats  the  sacred  records  as  the  pure  invention 
and  artificial  compilement  of  a  self-interested  Clergy,  47.  What  he  saith 
concerning  ridicule,  as  the  best  criterion  of  tnith,  examined,  46,  &c.  He 
places  the  obligation  to  virtue  in  its  being  conducive  to  our  happiness,  58. 
Seems  to  erect  such  a  scheme  of  virtue  as  is  independent  on  religion,  and 
the  belief  of  a'deity,  60.  His  apology  for  doing  so,  60.  He  fulh'  acknow- 
ledges the  connexion  there  is  between  religion  and  virtue,  and  the  great 
influence  the  former  hath  upon  the  latter,  64. 

Smallbrook,  Dr.  Bishop  of  St.  David's — His  "  Vindication  of  our  Saviour's  Mi- 
racles, in  answer  to  Woolston,"  88. 

Socrates — Censured  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  for  making  the  contemplation  of  God, 
and  the  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  corporeal  sense,  the  two  ofllices  of 
philosophy,  303.  And  for  teaching  his  auditors  to  endeavour  after  a  con- 
formity to  God,  313.  Represented  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  in  natural  religion  as  St.  Paul  was  in  revealed,  480.  He  fell  in 
with  the  idolatries  of  his  country,  480. 

Soul  of  man — Proved  to  be  an  immaterial  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  347f 
&c.  The  idea  of  thought  not  included  in  the  idea  of  matter,  350.  Intellect 
above  the  mere  power  of  motion  and  figure,  350.  The  supposition  of 
God's  superadding  a  power  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  matter  absurd  and 
unphilosophical,  &0.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  objections  against  the  immate- 
riality ana  immortaUty  of  the  soul  answered,  351,  etseq.  He  hath  acknow- 
ledged several  things  that  yield  a  strong  presumption  of  the  soul's  immor- 
Uility,  353.  The  soul's  being  naturally  unmortal  doth  not  imply  a  necessity 
of  its  existence  independent  of  God,  353. 

Souls  of  brutes — No  argument  can  be  justly  drawn  from  them  against  the  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  352. 

Spinosa — His  argument  against  miracles,  from  the  immutability  of  God,  shown 

.  to  be  inconclusive,  239.    He  has  taken  pains  to  form  Atheism  into  a  system, 

62.    According  to  him,  every  man  hath  a  natural  right  to  do  whatever  he 

«     hath  power. to  do,  and  his  inclination  prompts  him  to^  62,  et  seq.     His 

principles  subversive  of  all  virtue,  63. 

Stackhouse,  Mr. — His  "  Fair  State  of  Uie  Controversy  between  Mr.  Woolston 
and  his  Adversaries,"  90. 

Stebbinjg,  Dr. — His  "Discourse  of  the  Use  and  Advanta^  of  the  Gospel  Reve- 
lation," in  answer  to  the  objections  of  Dr.  Tindal,  m  his  '*  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,  99.  His  "  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Evidences/'  &c 
against  ditto,  99. 

StiUingfleet,  Bishop— His  "  Origines  Sacra),"  35.  Treated  with  contempt  by 
the  author  of  **  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument/'  614»  And  by  Loia 
Bolingbroke,  305. 

Sykes,  Dr.— His  "Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;"  in  answer  to 
Collins,  78.    His  "  Tme  Qttwm^  ot  Oie  Expectation  ofthe  Meflriah^"  80. 
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T. 

Tenison,  Mr.,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — His  "Creed  of  Mr. 
Hobbes  examined/'  30. 

Theists,  ancient — Censured  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  for  being  seduced  into  a  con- 
federacy with  the  Atheists  in  acknowledging  the  present  unequal  distribu- 
tions of  Divine  Providence,  304.  And  for  teaching  that  Ood  is  just  and 
good,  as  well  as  powerful  and  wise,  311.  And  for  saying,  that  God  made 
man  to  communicate  happiness  to  him  ;  and  that  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind, 
311. 

Theocracy,  Jewish — How  to  be  understood,  342.  433.  Did  not  supersede  the 
office  of  the  ordinary  magistrate,  434. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop — His  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  from  the  consent 
of  nations,  answered  by  Lord  Bolingbroke;  yet,  in  effect,  acknowledged 
by  him,  310.  Charged  with  flattering  human  pride,  in  asserting,  that  God 
passed  by  the  fallen  angels,  but  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  man,  51 1 . 

Tindal,  Dr.  Matthew — His  "Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  92.  A 
general  account  of  his  scheme,  which  is  designed  to  set  aside  all  revealed 
religion,  and  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  93.  Observations 
upon  his  scheme,  93,  94,  et  seq.  The  inconsistency  of  it  shown,  96. 
Account  of  the  answers  published  against  him,  98,  et  seq. 

Toland,  Mr.  John — Fond  of  asserting  paradoxes,  38.  An  admirer  of  the  Pan- 
theistic, i.  e.  the  Spinosan  philosophy,  49.  His  "  Amj-ntor"  designed  to 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  38. 
He  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  spurious  Gospels,  and  writings  falsely  attri- 
buted to  the  apostles;  and  pretends,  that  they  are  of  equal  authority  with 
the  present  Gospels,  38.  His  great  unfairness  and  disingenuity,  38.  An- 
swers published  against  him,  37. 

Tradition — That  by  which  the  Gospel  is  transmitted,  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
4JJ8.  («2. 

Traditions — Of  several  nations  conformable,  in  many  instances,  to  the  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Mosaic  history,  402,  note. 

Trial — It  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom  that  there  should  be  a  state  of  trial 
and  discipline  appointed  for  mankind,  61 G.  626. 

Trinity — According  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a  Trinity  in  the  Deity  was  generally 
acknowledged  among  the  ancient  sages  of  all  nations,  613.  Those  that 
hold  it  not  justly  charged  with  denying  the  unity  of  God,  613. 

V. 

Virtue — Not  wholly  confined  to  good  affections  towards  mankind  ;  but  takes  in 
proper  affections  towards  the  Deity  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  05. 

Voeux,  M.  Des.— His  "  Lettrcs  sur  les  Miracles,"  and  his  "  Critique  G^n^rale 
du  Livre  dc  Mr.  de  Montgeron,"  269. 

W. 

Wade,  Dr. — His  "  Appeal  t6  the  Miracles  of  Christ  for  his  Messiahship ;"  and 
his  "  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  Christ's  Resurrection  ;'* 
in  answer  to  Woolston,  89. 

Waterland,  Dr. — His  "  Scripture  Vindicated ;"  in  answer  to  Tindal's  "  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation,"  98. 

West,  Mr.  Gilbert — An  account  of  his  "  Observations  on  the  History  and  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  163,  et  seq. 

Whiston,  Mr. — His  "  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Prophecies ;"  in 
answer  to  Collins ;  and  his  **  Supplement  '*  to  it,  78. 

Whitby,  Dr. — His  "  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revelation,"  18. 

Witnesses  for  Christianity — All  the  conditions  requisite  to  make  any  testimony 
credible,  concurred  in  them,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree,  246— -261 . 

Wollaston,  Mr. — Severe  and  contemptuous  censure  passed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  304.  Represented  as  a  learned  lunatic,  306.  He  supposes 
that  the  soul  is  clothed  with  a  fine  material  vehicle  when  it  leaves  the  body, 
a52. 

Woolston,  Mr. — His  ''  Discourses  on  our  Saviour's  Mitaelt^,"  ^.   VCvs.  ^^'sa* 

3b 
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scurrility,  83.  His  felse  quotations^  and  misrepresentations  of  the  anta 
fathers/ 83.  His  disingenuity  and  prevarication,  82.  Remarks  on  (W. 
account  he  gives  of  several  of  Christ's  miracles^  83.  The  answers  jmblisbed 
aq^inst  him^  88,  ct  seq. 
Worship — Lord  Bolingbroke  seems  to  deny  that  any  external  worship  is  required 
by  the  law  of  nature,  370.  Revelation  necessary  to  instruct  us  in  tie 
right  manner  of  divine  worship,  370.  Neglect  of  public  worship  inexcus- 
able in  professed  Christians,  661. 

Z. 

Ze.ll,  preposterous  kind  of — For  propagating  infidelity — not  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  principles  of  good  sense  or  sound  policy,  672. 

Zealots  among  the  Jews — Their  fury  not  justly  chargeable  on  the  law  of  Moses, 
445.  Nor  properlv  authorized  by  the  instances  of  Phincas  and  Mattaduas, 
447. 
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